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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. II. — The Appointment of a GovERNoa-cKNEUAL in 180G. 

The mode of administering the government of India is one altogether 
without precedent and without parallel. The consent of two independent 
bodies is, in ordinary cases, required to give validity to the instructions 
which are to guide the local rulers : a system having no claim to novelty 
or originality in regard to the exercise of the legislative power, but never 
applied to the executive except in the single instance of India. In legisla- 
tion, if one of two bodies, having an equal voice, reject a measure which 
has the sanction of the other, the only result is, that the state of things 
remains precisely as it was before. There is no probability of a suspen- 
sion of the functions of the government; the old law continues to be admi- 
nistered instead of the new, and, if any inconvenience be felt, it can only 
be one which previously existed, and which the new enactment was intended 
to remedy. But it is obvious that the subjection of the executive functions 
to a two-fold authority may produce consequences very different. The 
obstinate resistance of one to the views of the other might be the cause of 
incalculable mischief and confusion. In the course of the half-century 
during Avhich India has been thus governed, collision has, indeed, very 
rarely taken place ; it has been generally averted by discretion and mutual 
forbearance. Still, it has sometimes arisen, and one remarkable occasion 
occurred in the year 180B, when the Whigs, having formed a coalition 
with the party of which liord Grenville was the head, returned to office 
after a long exclusion from it : an exclusion originating, in the first 
instance, in the plan which they had proposed and endeavoured to carry 
through Parliament for the administration of the affairs of India, and which 
was so unfortunately formed as to excite at once the jealousy of the Crown 
and the aversion of the people. 

The Marquess Cornwallis had a second time proceeded to India as 
Governor-general, at a very advanced age, and his government met an 
early termination by his death. Intelligence of this event became known in 
England almost simultaneously with the accession of the new ministers to 
office. It was deemed expedient to make immediate provision for the exer- 
cise of the full powers of the Governor-general, and Sir George Barlow, 
ilA'ia/.J(?Mr.N.S.VoL.20.No.77. B 
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at tliat time possessing the full confidence of the Court of Directors, was 
appointed Governor-general, with the entire approbation of the new 
President of the Board of Control. That functionary, indeed, stated that 
the appointment must be regarded as temporary ; but he added, that no 
immediate change was in contemplation. After such an announcement, it 
must have been concluded that the new Governor-general would be per- 
mitted to enjoy his appointment for a period of some moderate duration : 
and few speculators upon political probabilities would have assigned to Si 
George Barlow's tcMiurc of office a shorter existence than that of a few 
months. No one, at least, could have expected that the acquiescence of 
his MajestCs Ministers was to expire in ten days, and that, at the end of 
that period, a communication would be made of their desire that the 
appointment which they had so recently sanctioned should be superseded, 
and another Governor-general named ; yet such was the fact. 'J'hc person 
selected for this high office by the servants of the Cb’own was the Earl of 
Lauderdale ; but it being found that the claims of this nobleman were very un- 
favourably regarded by the Court, the proposal was withdrawn, not however 
without an intimation that it would be revived at a future period. The first 
correspondence on the subject took place in March. In May (a change in 
the Chairs having occurred in the interval), the subject was again brought 
forward by Ministers ; but without success. The Court of Directors 
refused to revoke the appointment of Sir George Barlow, and, of course, 
unless their resolution could be changed or their authority overcome, the 
case of the nominee of Ministers was hopeless. But the Cabinet was not 
prepared to )icld. The death of Mr. Pitt had shattered the administratio' 

' of which he was tlic Iicad, into fragments, which no one appeared to hav.. 
either the capacity or the confidence to reunite. The coadjutors of tha 
statesman had, in the language of Mr. Tierney, stultified themselves" 
by the tender of their resignations on the death of their leader. The new 
Ministers, in consc(juence, felt strong in the weakness of their opponents. 
It Avas at that period almost universally held to be impossible to form any 
other administration than that Avhich, under liord Grenville, swayed the 
councils of the state ; and though a very few months dissipated this illusion, 
and demonstriitcd the extreme w'eakness of the coalition government, wJiich 
in fact had no hold on the affections of either the sovereign or the people, 
the Ministry of 1800, up to the period when, in the language of Sheridan, 
it ran its head against the wall of its own building, ^claimed possession of 
“all the talents " of the country, and on this ground placed opposition at 
defiance. Flushed with confidence in their own strength, the Ministers 
were not inclined to be very delicate as to the means by which they accom- 
plished their object; and, finding their recommendation without weight, 
they resolved to call into exercise an extraordinary power vested in the 
Crown by the Act of J784, but which had never been exerted. That Act 
enabled his Majesty, by an instrument under his sign manual, to vacate any 
appointment in British India without the consent of the Court. The right 
was unquestionable— so is the right to withhold the assent of the Crown 
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from Bills which have passed both Houses of Parliament — and the exercise 
of the latter prerogative was almost ns much to be expected as that of the 
former, after it had been allowed for so many years to sleep. But, unprece> 
dented and invidious as its exercise was, Ministers did not shrink from 
advising it; and the commission by which Sir George Barlow had been 
appointed Governor-general was vacated by the royal authority. 

^So remarkable an exercise of prerogative did not, of course, pass without 
|itice. dn the 8th of July, the subject was brought before the Upper 
louse of Parliament by Lord Melville. After adverting to the principal 
facts connected with the transaction, his lordship called the attention of the 
House to the Act of 1784, by w'hich the power of recall was given to the 
’Irown ; and contended that the clause in question, if construed so ns to 
jjjfcrrant the proceedings of his Majesty’s Ministers, with regard to Sir 
George Barlow, would be altogether at variance with the spirit and intent 
of the Act of which it formed part. He stated that, at the period when 
tliat Act was passed, the whole country was convulsed with conflicting 
opinions on the best mode of governing India, and that the two principal 
plans were embodied in t ^^’0 bills, which were known by the names of the 
leaders of the two parties by whom they were respectively introduced, one 
being called Mr. Fox’s bill, the other, Mr. Pitt’s. It must, he said, be 
•ecollected, that these two bills were universally understood to be framed 
'n accordance with the diflferent views of the two parties in the great 
'trugglc upon the question, whether the patronage of India should be vested 
Vf\ the hands of the Crown or of the Company. I’he bill of Mr. Pitt, 
||Hch passed into a law, disclaimed the patronage on the part of the Crown, 
Hi was based on the assumption that it might be more beneficially exer- 
ted by the Company ; and it could not be supposed that the Legislature 
intended that the bill should convey a power inconsistent with the spirit in 
which it was framed and passed : — it could not be supposed that it intended 
to enable II is Majesty’s Ministers, at any future time, by exercising al 
pleasure the power of recall, to appropriate to themselves the patronage of 
India* The design of the clause was obvious. It was intended as a check 
upon the Court of Directors, in the event of their being led by partiality to 
maker an improper appointment: it also enabled government to interfere in 
JifFercnces bctw'ecn the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors,— 
\ case not merely hy])othctical, a remarkable instance having occurred not 
bng before the passing of the Act, where the Court of Proprietors refused 
0 acquiesce in the recall of Mr. Hastings, when proposed by the Court of 
Directors. He urged that the power thus entrusted to the Crown would be 
grossly abused if aj)plied to any other purposes than those contemplated by 
he law — if exercised merely with a view to enforce the appointment of a 
^articular individual whom his Majesty’s Ministers wished to sec Governor- 
general. This was the first instance in which the power had been exercised, 
ind those who advised its exercise, were bound to shew good cause for it. 
Lord Melville pronounced a high panegyric upon the character and public 
ft’vices of yir Geo. Barlow, and animadverted witli great severity upon the 
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conduct of the Ministers, which, he said, if the result of mere caprice, was 
highly blanieable, but, if originating in an intention to seize the patronage of 
India, was a direct violation of the spirit and meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Alter dwelling upon the inconveniences likely to arise to the public 
service, from the extraordinary course pursued by Ministers, Lord Melville 
concluded, by moving for certain papers connected with the removal of Sir 
George Barlow, and with the financial affairs of the Company. 

The exercise of the royal prerogative was defended by the premier. Lord 
Grenville, who contended that the law must be taken in its plain meaning, 

, not according to any fanciful interpretation, and that the Act of 1784 clearly 
gave a power of recall. That power had been objected to, at the time of 
passing the Act, on one of the grounds now taken by Lord Melville^ namely, 
that it might virtually give to Ministers the patronage of India ; but it was 
answered then, as it might be answered now, that because the Crown had 
the power of negativing an Act of Parliament, it could not be said that it 
had the power of directing the legislature ; and, by parity of reasoning, it 
could not reasonably be contended that, because a particular appointment in 
India was reversed, the whole of the appointments must fall under the con- 
trol of his Majesty’s Ministers. He admitted, however, that if it could 
be shewn that the power had been exercised merely for the purpose of pro- 
curing the appointment of a particular person it would be a violation of the 
law; but he called upon Lord Melville to recollect, that from the passing of 
the Act in 1784 to 1801, there had not been a single governor appointed 
who had not been recommended by that nobleman himself: and as the 
same system had prevailed from 1801 downward, there did not appettr 
much to justify the surprise expressed on this occasion. His lordship then 
reminded the House, that Sir George Barlow had been appointed to suc- 
ceed the Marquess Wellesley, and had almost immediately been superseded 
in favour of the Marquess Cornwallis. In connection with the latter appoint- 
ment, Lord Grenville passed a censure upon the late administration, for a 
neglect which had placed their successors in some difficulty. Possessed of 
every other qualification for the high office to which he was called, the 
Marquess Cornwallis wanted youth and health. It was generally supposed, 
in London, that he would be unable to bear the voyage, and that if he 
arrived in India he would survive only a short time : yet his Majesty’s late 
advisers made no provision for an event which must have been expected, 
and from their criminal neglect, his Majesty’s present Ministers were called 
upon, within twenty-four hours of their acceptanee of office, to provide for 
the government of India, in consequence of the communication of the 
death of the Marquess Cornwallis. In this emergency, they recommended •> 
the Court of Directors to appoint Sir George Barlow ; but they never 
regarded this appointment as being any thing more than temporary. For 
these reasons, and on the grounds of the inconvenience which would result 
from acceding to the motion, he opposed the production of the correspon- 
dence. 

Several ollin- peers took part in the discussion, and among them Lord 
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Hawkesbury^ who, as a member of the late government, denied that it 
was necessary to take more than ordinary precaution against the decease of 
the Marquess Cornwallis. Considering the advanced age of the Marquess 
he had never known a man more likely to live ; and such was the opinion 
of his friends who had last seen him at Portsmouth. The arguments used 
by the other speakers were little more than repetitions of those brought for* 
ward by Lords Melville and Grenville ; and, on the question being put, both 
motions were lost without a division. 

Three days afterwards, the subject underwent some discussion in the 
House of Commons. In a committee of the whole House on the India 
Budget, Mr. Johnstone, after taking a review of the conduct of Sir George 
Barlow,** and passing on it a high eulogy, condemned the conduct of 
Ministers in nullifying their original appointment. He said, he had heard that 
Sir George Barlow was recalled because he did not possess the confidence 
of Ministers; but he believed that two noble lords, under whose administra- 
tions the British interests in India had flourished in an extraordinary degree, 
— he meant Lord Macartney and Lord Cornwallis (the latter as Governor- 
general and the former as the head of one of the other presidencies), — he 
believed that those noble persons possessed little of the confidence of those 
who, during the period of their respective administrations, held the reins of 
government in England. Lord Castlereagh joined in reprehension of the 
conduct of Ministers, and stated that he was able to furnish a testimony to 
the merits of Sir George Barlow, which was not generally known. It 
was the express wish of Lord Cornwallis before he went to India, that 
when he should have completed the object of his mission. Sir George Bar- 
low should be appointed to succeed him in the government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, defended the course taken by 
Ministers; and Mr. Francis, who disclaimed offering an opinion of his own, 
alleged that, on former occasions, Sir George Barlow had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Court of Directors, who now supported him. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley defended the conduct of Sir George Barlow throughout the nego- 
ciations for peace, as did also Mr. Grant on the 15th July, when the com- 
mittee sat again. Mr. Paul justified the removal ; he maintained that, to 
secure the respect of the native courts, the Governor-general should be a 
man of high rank ; and that, though Sir George Barlow was an excellent 
revenue officer, he had none of the qualities necessary for a Governor- 
general. 

The ministerial speakers in the House of Commons seem rather to have 
evaded discussion ; cither because no specific motion was made on the sub- 
ject, or from a conviction that the course M’hich they had advised was an 
unpopular one. In fact, the country, even at that early period of the 
existence of the coalition ministry, regarded it with so little confidence, 
that the cabinet must have been conscious that they had no reputation to 
sport with, and that, upon any questionable matter, silence, if it could be 
maintained, was their wisest policy. But, though possessing little strength 
in the country, the ministry had one advantage, which probably most cabi- 
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nets value more than popular favour— they had majorities in Parliament, 
and these enabled them to submit with great philosophy to charges which it 
might have been troublesome to answer. The knowledge that the Ministers 
had the means of triumphing in the division, though they might be van- 
quished in the argument, probably withheld those members of the House of 
Commons who especially represented East-Indian interests, from the steps 
which might have been expected from them. The novelty of their situation 
might also have some effect in diminishing the vigour of their efforts. The 
Company had enjoyed the countenance and protection of the Ministers, to 
whom they regarded themselves as mainly indebted for the preservation of 
their chartered rights, during a period of twenty-two years, with the excep- 
tion of the short administration of Lord Sidniouth ; and the policy of his 
administration differed, indeed, little from that of Mr. Pitt, whom he had 
succeeded. Accustomed for so long a time to act in concert with the M inis- 
ters of the Crown, those Directors who had seats in Parliament seem to have 
felt as though there would be something indecorous in any very decided pub- 
lic opposition, even when the enemies of the privileges of the Company had 
obtained the reins of power. This feeling, combined with a conviction of 
the hopelessness of struggling in a place where the victory was already ad- 
judged, will account for the feebleness of the efforts made within the walls 
of Parliament to justify the conduct of the Court of Directors in opposition 
to that of the Ministers of the Crown. But, though apparently declining 
any public appeal against the dictation to which it was sought to subject them, 
they steadily persevered in resisting it; and it being ultimately found im- 
jmssible to overcome the objections of the C.’ourt of Directors to the Earl 
of liauderdale, that nobleman withdrew his claim to the office of (lovernor 
(leneral ; the Court consented to nominate the President of the Board of 
Control, Lord Minto, and thus the differences between the Court of Di- 
rectors and his Majesty's Government were terminated. 

The dispute opens a variety of questions, all of them possessing a cer- 
tain degree of interest. The first that naturally occurs relates to the cha- 
racter of the person who for ten days enjoyed the full sunshine of ministerial 
favour ; at the end of which time, with a fickleness unusual even in courts, 
it was deemed expedient to relieve him from the greatness which had been 
so suddenly thrust upon him, and to provide, at his expense, for some ad- 
herent of the ruling party. The merits of Sir George Barlow, as an intel- 
ligent, able, and zealous servant of the Company, seem not to have been 
questioned. He was certainly not removed by the Ministers of the day 
because he was unfit for the station to which they had appointed him, but 
because, when they found leisure to survey the circle of their noble friends, 
they met with many to whom a splendid provision in the East was an object 
of desire, and one of these they determined to foist upon the Court of Di- 
rectors, In the desire to grasp at patronage, the fitness or unfitness of 
the person to be appointed was evidently regarded as of little importance, 
and the fitness or unfitness of the person to be removed as of no importance 
at all.— If, separate from all part) consideratioib, we enquire whether Sir 
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Ceorgc Barlow was altogether fitted for the high office of Governor* 
genera], the answer must depend upon the standard of qualification which 
is set up. If the office demand a mind of the highest order, enlarged by 
extensive information, and cultivated by assiduous study, the claims of Sir 
George Barlow arc at once negatived ; but if it be fair to found the standard 
upon the average amount of ability, knowledge, and good sense possessed 
b) the occupants of the office, the advocates of Sir George Barlow need not 
shrink from the test. It is beyond all doubt, that he was at least as well 
qualified as some who preceded, and as some others who have followed him. 
liis precise views on the great questions of Indian policy it is not very easy 
to gather: it has often been urged against him, that after warmly co-operat- 
ing in the promotion of the policy of the Marquess Wellesley, he entered with 
apparently equal cordiality into the widely different views of the Marquess 
Cornwallis ; and, indeed, the vindication of his consistency is the hardest 
task which his friends have to encounter. The best apology that can be 
olfered for changes which cannot be denied, is to suppose that at both 
periods he regarded himself as acting only ministerially — as merely fulfilling 
the designs of others, whom he felt it his duty to obey. During the time 
that he exercised the functions of Governor-general, he appears to have 
adhered very strictly to what he believed to be the wishes of the home 
authorities ; and had the period of his rule been extended, he would, in all 
probability, have persevered in the same course. Excluding then the 
question of ability, the fitness of Sir George Barlow for the exercise of the 
supreme authority in India will be differently determined, according to the 
view taken of the precise duties of a Governor-general. Those who think 
that there is little room for the exercise of discretion, and that a rigid obe- 
dience should be yielded to the positive instructions and implied wishes of 
ihe controfling powers, may regard the conduct of Sir George Barlow with 
entire apj)robation. Those, on the contrary, who think that the peculiar 
advantages of local observation enjoyed by our Indian functionaries justify 
them in the use of a large discretion in the discharge of their duties, will 
very materially qualify their approval. 

But the merits or demerits of Sir George Barlow appear, in fact, to have 
.had little influence upon the decision of the cabinet of J80(), and they cer- 
tainly had none upon the voices of those majorities which that cabinet was 
able to command in the two houses of parliament. India was in a state of 
peace, which was in no immediate danger of being disturbed ; and if Sir 
George Barlow wanted that commanding character of intellect called for 
by extraordinary times, he was at least equal to the comparatively tranquil 
state of things which there was reason to anticipate. But it was the 
ministerial will that he should be removed — it was therefore necessary to 
devise some pretext to justify the removal. That it was made merely 
for the pleasure of indulging in a despotic act of power— that it was in- 
tended to annoy the government of the Company, and to exalt ui their ex- 
pense the ministers of the Crown — that its object was to force on India a 
protege of the party who, in the political lottery, had just drawn the great 
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prixe, — none of these reasons could be avowed. Other motives, conse- 
quently, were put forward more decent thoufrh less real. One of them was 
no less absurd in itself, than it was insulting to the entire service of India, 
civil and military. It was asserted to be necessary, in order to sup- 
port the character of the British nation at the native courts, that the Go- 
vernor-general should be a man of high rank in this country. This 
assertion was made by some who ought to have known better, and who 
must have known better. Among the Mahomedans, hereditary rank does not 
exist, unless the respect which has been sometimes yielded to the family of 
the Prophet may lie regarded as forming an exception. All rank is 
merely official. Those distinctions which, in the Western World, have 
operated so powerfully, and which, in our own country, are so highly 
esteemed, are utterly valueless in the eyes of the Mahomedan, and a go- 
vernor in whose veins circulated all the blood of all the Howards," 
would not, on that account, receive one iota of respect. But, in truth, if 
the feeling of the followers of the Prophet of Mecca were different — if they 
were disposed to yield to birth and rank, all the homage accorded to them 
by a preux chevalier of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, what degree of 
knowledge is an Indian potentate likely to possess of Lodge’s Peerage, or 
of that very interesting volume, common though it be, familiarly known as 
the Red Book ? What knows he cf 8ir Egertun Bridges, or Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, or Sir Harris Nicolas, and all their multiform researches into the 
history of the British aristocracy? But though of all these things he is as igno- 
rant as is an English labourer of the'eonstitution end government of China ; 
though a Mahomedan has no sympathy with our notions of nobility, and 
neither Mahomedan nor Hindoo can have any skill in coronets, the authority 
and influence resulting from high office are perfectly intelligible to all ; and 
the immense power of a Governor-general, by whomsoever wielded, cannot 
fail to be respected in a country where, from time immemorial, the people 
of all gradations have ever been the supple slaves of power. If the minis- 
ter of the day could succeed in appointing his cook Governor- general of 
India, the appointment might and would give disgust to the European popu- 
lation — and as the studies of the new functionary had Iain in a widely dif- 
ferent line, it is probable that he might shew but an indifferent acquaint- 
ance with the science of government — but the native population and the 
native governments, with whom he would have to maintain the accustomed 
relations, would receive no shock. When invested with the pomp, and 
state, and power of his office, their feelings towards him would be just 
the same as if he could trace his pedigree to Charlemagne. Actual power 
and actual wealth they can understand ; but their imaginations arc too cold • 
as well as too coarse to have any reverence for those ideal sources of dis- 
tinction which among a more refined and imaginative people are of such 
high value. The opponents of Sir George Barlow must have been hardly 
pushed for an argument, when they stumbled upon one so untenable as this. 

But what must be thought of the policy or the equity of a rule, which 
should utterly and peremptorily exclude the regular servants of the Company 
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from all chance of arriving at the highest reward which the Company has 
to bestow? What must be thought of the wisdom which should place 
under a ban of prohibition the highest intellect and most extensive know 
ledge if found in the service of the Company, that intellect too having been 
exercised, and tliat knowledge matured, in the very place and underthe very 
circumstances most likely to fit the possessor for the very office to which he 
is forbidden to aspire? What an outrage would it be to the feelings of 
those whose lives have been devoted to the promotion of the welfare of 
India and the protection of the country, if they were to be told that under no 
circumstances should they be permitted to attain the highest place in the 
government ! that the veriest idler that walks St. James’s-street shall be 
preferred before them, because they do not possess a recommendation 
which, in India, is perfectly useless! It is true, that the admission of the 
servants of the Company to the competition for the prize may be regarded 
as a very small boon. Even if it were always bestowed upon one of them, 
the number who could attain it would be small, and as such an arrangement 
is neither to be expected nor desired, the chance of any individual servant 
must be trifling indeed. Hut this affects not the fjuestion. The advan- 
tage given by admission may be little, but the insult conveyed by exclusion 
is great ; and slender as must be the hope which any one can cherish of 
gaining this bright object of ambitious desire, who shall say that it will be 
ineflfeclive ? In every jirofession, the great jirizes can fall to the lot of 
only a very small number of those who engage in it — few clergymen can 
hope to attain the primacy, and few lawyers the custody of the great seal 
— but it would justly be regarded as a great discouragement to rising 
talent, as a withering blight upon honest ambition, as a gross affront to 
merit of humble origin, if a rule existed which restricted the attainment 
of those high stations exclusively to men of rank. It is held to be at 
once highly creditable to our country, and beneficial to its interests, that 
the highest offices both in church and the state may be attained indepen- 
tlentl) ol any claims derived from rank — that they are open to the eompe* 
tition of all who can shew the necessary qualifications. Why should that 
which is so beneficial in England be so injurious in India ? No one has 
ever proposed to exclude the ari.stocracy of Great Britain from the field — 
they may and ought to be fairly admitted to it. For the purpose of binding 
India more closely to the British government, it may be desirable that the 
representative of the crown in India should generally be chosen from the 
nobility of the protecting country. Among other good effects, this may 
have the effect of attracting some small degree of attention to interests 
which have been almost systematically neglected by British statesmen and 
legislators. But an occasional deviation from the established practice in 
favour of pre-eminent talents and acquirements in a servant of the Com- 
pany, would be likely to operate most beneficially both on the service and on 
the interests of India. No set of Ministers have indeed ever avowed that 
they acted upon the principle of excluding servants of the Company from any 
but a provisional enjoy meiit of the highest post both in point of honour and 
A&iat.Journ. N.lS.ToL.iJO.No.77. C 
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emolument ; but without avowing it, they have generally made it pretty 
clear that such was the fact, and these days of boasted liberality, so far 
from having brought any relaxation in this respect, have actually rendered 
the indulgence of ambition on the part of the Company’s servants more 
hopeless than ever. 

Another ground taken by the Ministers of 1806 and their advocates, 
was somewhat more plausible,— the alleged necessity for the Governor- 
general of India possessing the confidence of the advisers of the Crown ; 
but even this plea cannot be admitted without considerable qualifications. 
That confidence which results from the character of the individual holding 
this high office for talent, integrity, discretion, and devotedness to the 
dutic.s of his station, cannot, indeed, be dispensed with ; but the confidence 
depending upon conformity of political opinion is, under the circumstances, 
unnecessary, and has, in practice, been almost constantly disregarded. To 
the instances which were adduced at the. time of the discussion, the 
experience of the last thirty years has made several additions. Lord Minto, 
the choice of the Whig administration of 1806, was permitted to retain his 
office without any objection during the successive Tory administrations of 
the Duke of Portland, Mr. Perceval, and the Earl of Liverpool. The 
Marquess of Hastings was actually recommended to office by the political 
party of which he had all his life been the steady opponent ; and the ap- 
pointment of Lord William Bentinck, made under an administration com- 
po.sedofhis own personal and political friends, was sanctioned by a sub- 
sequent one with which he had no connection. Wc may perhaps regard 
the liberality displayed in one of these instances as matter of regret, but they 
ail tend to shew that the government of India has not been invariably looked 
upon merely as a splendid provision for some influential friend of the reigning 
minister. That it ought not to be so viewed will be at once admitted 
by all but those who have an interest in defending the opposite opinion. 
Removed altogether from the influence of most of the questions which here 
divide men into factions, can there be any valid reason why India and iUs 
government should be involved in the vortex of European politics ? The 
inconveniences of such a course are obvious ; and they arc so great, that a 
.single glance at them will be sufficient to shew, that if the happiness of 
India, or it*! retention by this country, be worth a thought, we must have 
the forbearance to exempt her from the influence of our own party disputes. 

If it be nece8.sary, in any one instance, that the Governor-general of India 
should be a member of that political party which happens at a given time to 
direct the counsels of the state, it must be necessary in every other in- 
stance. If one party may demand this, it must be conceded to all parties. , 
That which arrogates to itself the title of liberal, cannot, it is presumed, 
claim an exclusive right to the privilege of nominating its own friends to 
the government of India. Grant the principle, then, that there must be a 
perfect .sympathy of feeling ])etween the governors of India and the cabinet 
at home, and it follows, that the Governor-general, like the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, must be changed with every change of adminstration. Let 
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this principle be once recognized and acted upon to its full extent, and all 
hope of effecting improvement in the vast and important empire subjected 
to our rule, will be at an end. But, in truth, on this point we need give 
ourselves little concern, for we should soon be relieved from the trouble of 
governing India ; nor could such an event be regretted by any friend to 
justice, seeing how grossly we had betrayed a sacred trust, by prostituting 
it to the purposes of party. Our position in India, though on the whole a 
subject of pride and congratulation, is not such as to permit us to despise 
ordinary precautions. Not only have we active and insiilious enemies 
around, but even within our own territories; and with a government 
veering about with every change in the political atmosphere, what would 
the chance for the continuance of our dominion be worth? All hope of a 
vigorous government, — of such a government as India demands, and must 
possess, or she is lost, — would be at an end. Hesitation and uncertainty 
would characterize all the proceedings of those who would still be called the 
governors of India, though they would be only the puppets of political 
gamblers at home. Without the means of being informed of what was 
passing in the protecting country until some months after the occurrence of 
ihe events which would determine the destinies of India as well as of Eng- 
land, no rational opinion could be formed of the probable stability of the 
existing state of things. In this uncertainty, a Governor-general, unless, like 
some that we have seen, he happened to be of a remarkably active temperament, 
would most probably do nothing but pocket his magnificent income, and 
on the receipt of every instalment bless his stars for his good luck. Or if, 
impelled by that restless spirit, which leads some men into perpetual 
action without end or object, he should endeavour to carry out his own 
opinions or those of his party into actual practice, lie would have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that whatever he might do, his successor would 
amuse himself by undoing. How soon that successor might arrive, it would 
be utterly impossible to guess. At the moment when a governor-general 
was debarking at Calcutta, the instrument of his recall might be signed, and 
on its wa) to put an end to his authority. Nay, before he reached his 
destination — while on his voyage, luxuriating in the splendid visions in 
which, it may be presumed, outgoing Governors-general indulge, his succes- 
sor might be on the sea in full chase of him, with a auperatedeas in bis 
pocket. Let us look back only nine jears to the rapid succession of the 
administrations of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the 
Duke of Wellington — let us look back only one year, and find Lord Mel- 
bourne suddenly displaced in favour of Sir Robert Peel, and he, after a very 
brief possession of office, giving way to Lord Melbourne again. Let us sup- 
pose a case in connection with these latter changes, and it happens that 
the supposition will not be a very extravagant exaggeration of the facts. 
Let us suppose that, a short time before the decease of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, a Governor-general had been appointed, and had sailed for 
India, just on the eve of the noble lord’s journey to Brighton. Sir Robert 
Peel takes the helm of state, and recommends another governor-general, a 
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of course he would have done, had it been tlie established practice to change 
that functionary with each change of the ministry at home. In such 
a state of things no time would be lost) and the Conservative 
Governor-general would be posted off with the least possible delay. The 
new administration are beaten in the House of Commons, and resign. 
Lord Melbourne returns to office, and his first act is to procure the recal 
of the Governor-general, who may perhaps be at Madeira, and the 
restoration of his own nominee, who, if he has been fortunate, may be 
just receiving his first impressions of the City of Palaces — but the Conser- 
vative arrives, and the Whig departs in ill-humour with himself and every 
body else. If by great good fortune he should encounter the vessel which 
bears his reprieve, he may turn back if he think it worth while, though, if 
he be a man of sense, he most likely will not ; but the most probable 
chance is that the old Governor and his new commission will cross each 
other, and that the former will arrive in England, either to be bandied back 
again or sullenly to decline the proffered honour. Would not this be a 
delectable method of governing a great empire ? How stable must be our 
sway, under such a system ! how conducive to the happiness of the people 
of India! how well calculated to uphold the honour of the British nation ! 
But such rapid changes are not of constant occurrence. A ministry in 
ordinary circumstances may be expected to endure more than two or three 
months. Perhaps it may — but the political barometer at the present 
period does not piomise any very settled weather. But let it be conceded 
that a ministry may generally calculate upon a longer duration than was 
enjoyed by those of Lord Goderich and 8ir Robert Peel — let us allow an 
average of three years, and if we look at the administrations of the last 
century, with the exception of that of Mr. Pitt, this will not be found an 
unfair allowance — then every three years tliere will not only lie a change of 
the man, but, it must be presumed, a corresponding change of measures. We 
must not suppose that British statesmen are actuated by factious or selfish 
motives— 'We must give them the credit of seeking the appointment of their 
own friends, solely for the .sake of extending the influence of their own 
opinions. What then must be the ellect upon India of a rapid succession 
of rulers, selected under the influence of every 'arying shade of party 
opipion? What but an unsteady and \acillating policy, — a series of expe- 
riments, immature and ill-executed, succeeding each other like a phantas- 
magoria, and leaving as few traces behind them. India is nut in a condi- 
tion to be suffered to remain stationary, Imt still levs is she in a condition to 
be made the subject of indiscreet experiment. To accelerate her career 
of improvement is at once our interest and our duty ; but our plans of im- 
provement must be well devised and steadily pursued, or they will end in 
our expulsion, and the surrender of the people of India to a long and dreary 
night of barbarism and misrule. If Englishmen should ever learn to feel 
justly the value of our Indian possessions — and they have never yetfeltit— 
they will become sensible that they form too precious a deposit to be tam- 
pered with, or to be thrown heedlessly into the scramble of parly. 
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But the evils of eternal change woa|d not be confined to the entail upon 
India of a weak and wavering policy, injurious to the people governed and 
dishonourable to those who govern them— the general character of the 
individuals who would fill the office of Governor-general would be lower 
than it has hitherto been. High-minded men would hesitate to accept an 
appointment which, with all its splendour, is attended with many inconve- 
niences and privations, if the tenure were understood to depend upon a 
point so utterly beyond calculation, as the continuance in office of a par- 
ticular party. And who would occupy the place which has hitherto been 
filled by those who, whatever their pretensions in other respects, were at' 
least gentlemen, and men of honour ? For the most part, persons of despe- 
rate fortunes, who would speculate on the enjoyment of the salary of the 
Governor-general for a few months — men without talent, character, or pro- 
perty, obsequiously waiting, hat in hand, upon the party to which they 
might happen to be attached, for any casual donation which it might have 
to bestow, and ready for an eleemosynary fee to run on any errand, although 
it should carry them half across the globe. Now and then, the monotony 
might be relieved by the despatch of some political quack— some legislative 
nostrum-monger, panting for an opjiortunity of trying the effects of his grand 
state panacea, and delighted to find in India a field where he might freely 
practise without any fear of the fate that awaits the vendors of Morison’s 
pills. If any man of better class could be prevailed upon to accept the office, 
it would not be until he had secured a snug pension or comfortable sinecure 
to fall back upon in case of need. 

These evils are not, indeed, likely to result from the occasional superces- 
sion of an Indian functionar) by the Ministers of the Crown, for an insuf- 
ficient reason or for no reason at all ; but they are consequences resulting 
from carrying out to its full extent the principle that the Governor-general of 
India must possess the full confidence of the existing ministry. Unless, there- 
fore, any one set of ministers can convert their Cabinet appointments into 
patent situations, or unless the professors of liberal politics — for they alone 
have hitherto acted upon the principle— can shew that the privih'ge of remov- 
ing a Governor-general who is displeasing to the ministry, ought to be exer- 
cised by no party but their own, those consequences must ensue or the princi- 
ple must be given up. It is certainly not that upon which the laws regula^lig 
the Government of India have been framed. The legislature which, aftlid 
so many changes, hassteadil\ adhered to the principle of vesting the patro- 
nage of India in the Company, evidently intended to disconnect that country 
as much as possible from tfie turmoil of party contentions at home. The 
minister, therefore, who grasps at the patronage of India, though he may 
not violate the letter of the law, evidently outrages its spirit. He seeks to 
acquire that which the Legislature has determined he ought not to possess. 

The Act of 178-1 undoubtedly gives to the Crown the power of recall, 
without imposing any conditions upon its exercise. It would, indeed, be 
cxlraordinar} if such a power had been withheld ; but it is quite clear that 
it was not intended to be, used as an instrument for enabling the King's 
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Ministers to force into the government of India any particular individual. 
The patronage of India was probably vested in the East-India Company, 
partly from the consideration that the local and peculiar information which 
they possessed, would enable them to estimate the Avants of the country 
more accurately, and to provide for them more judiciously, than a ministry 
whose attention was distracted by a variety of subjects ; partly because the 
Court of Directors being comparatively a permanent body, the delicate 
connection between India and Great Britain would, while the government 
was in their hands, be in a great measure secured from the shocks which it 
would be liable to encounter in the fierce struggles of political party ; and 
partly from a reluctance to increase the influence of the Crown. If these 
reasomifliavc any validity, the Directors should be permitted to exercise the 
power delegated to them by the Legislature, as freely and independentlv as 
possible ; subject to no control but such as is absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the state. It was certainly not intended to give to the ministry 
the right of nomination to official station in India, and-the power of govern- 
ing Uiat country in the name of the Court of Directors, Avho were merely to 
register the decisions of the Cabinet. Extraordinary powers should be re- 
served for extraordinary occasions, and it seems quite impossible for any 
impartial person to consider the difference of opinion between the (Jourt of 
Directors and his Majesty's Ministers in 180(), as one of those extraordinary 
occasions in contemplation of which the power was granted, and the actual 
rise of which alone can justify its exercise. The causes Avhich led to the capri- 
cious course pursued by the Ministers of the CroAvn, prove the inconvenience 
of interfering with Indian patronage bejond their duty; and that their duty 
is simply to protect the interests of the two countries from the injury that 
might result from the occupation of office by an improper person. When 
the change of mini>try was in progress, the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the Marquess Cornwallis was not expected, and the new servants of the 
Crou'n were not prepared to recommend any one in his place. A few days 
were sufficient to remove this impediment, and it would have evinced more 
respect to the Court of Directors, and more regard to the feelings of Sir 
George Barlow, as well as more consistency and dignity in their own con- 
duct, had the ramisters determined to suspend proceeding for those few 
dajgji, instead of hastily ratifying an appointment almost immediately to be 
revoked. When they had decided upon the person whose pretensions to the 
office they intended to support, they communicated their wishes to the 
Directors, who were naturally surprised by a communication so unlooked- 
for. They were unwilling to participate in the levity displayed by Ministers 
with regard to Sir George Barlow, whom they moreover regarded as the ^ 
fittest person to conclude those negotiations on which he had successfully 
entered ; and they had insuperable objections to the nobleman recommended 
as his successor. Into the nature of those objections it is, perhaps, useless 
at this distance of time to inquire ; but there were undoubtedly some cir- 
cumstances in the early political career of the Earl of Lauderdale, that 
might lead prudent men to hesitate as to the propriety of iclccting him to 
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wield the mighty and, in indiscreet hands, the dangerous power of Gover- 
nor-general of India. Whether, however, the objections of the directors 
were well or ill-founded, the ministry had no right to judge; and when they 
perceived the little probability which existed of overcoming them, both duty 
and policy should have forbidden them to persevere. By calling into exer- 
cise, for the first time, the prerogative of the Crown, and revoking the 
appointment of Sir George Barlow, not because he was unfit to retain it, 
but solely to make way for their own nominee, they shewed an extraordi- 
nary disregard to the rights of the Court of Directors, as well as to the 
welfare of India, and a highly reprehensible desire of engrossing the pa- 
tronage of the most valuable appointments there. Had the direct^ been 
actuated by similar motives, the government of India would havT been 
placed in abeyance, and a contest must have resulted, as little calculated to 
advance the dignity of the contending parties, as to promote the interests ot 
the two divisions of the empire. But the Court of Directors, though firm, 
were not factious ; they steadily resisted the appointment of the Earl of 
Jjauderdalo, but they did not retaliate upon ministers, by naming lor the 
olfice a person disagreeable to the Caliinetand hostile to its policy. When 
a nobleman was recommended in whose appointment they could conscien- 
tiously acquiesce, no remains of ill-feeling prompted them to keep alive 
differences between two bodies which the best interests of the state require 
to agree, and they cheerfully consented to appoint Lord Minto as the suc- 
cessor to Sir George Barlow. It would be well il their example were 
more generally followed by the Ministers ol the Crown, it party connection 
were less regarded, and personal qualification somewhat more. India is 
not like Ireland, essentially mixed up with party opinion and feelings ; she 
has no natural connexion with them, and to drag her into conflicts which do 
not and cannot concern her, is doing gross wrong, and frustrating to a great 
extent the intention of the Legislature, in bestowing the patronage on a body 
of men who, for the most part, are not likely to be actuated by party mo- 
tives. India should be governed with a strict regard to her own benefit, as 
well as to that of lOngland, and should not be unnaturally converted into a 
stage for the gladiatorial combats of political partizans. 

But the supersession of Sir George Barlow does not remain a solitary 
instance of the interference of the Cabinet to appropriate the patronage of 
India. A more recent attempt of the like nature has attracted no in- 
considerable portion of attention, and it is a remarkable fact, that it has 
been made by the same party. The appointment of Lord Heytesbury was 
made by the Court of Directors, certainly not on party principles. 

^ They anticipated, no doubt, that it would be approved by Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet ; for it would have been both foolish and factious to name a 
person for an oftice subject to the approbation of the advisers of the Crown, 
when there was reason to expect that such approbation would be withheld. 
The concurrence of the Court in the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, it 
is believed, was unanimous ; and the Crown, by its official organ, approved 
of their choice. It is worthy of notice also, that though party spirit at 
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that time ran unusually high, the attempts to impugn the propriety of ihc 
appointment were few and feeble ; but, according to the old proverb, new 
lords” introduce “new laws.” The solemn ratification of the Crown had 
been affixed to the appointment of Lord Heytesbury. But the King’s new 
advisers determined that he should revoke the approval which he had so 
recently bestowed. Every one knows, that in ascribing this and similar 
acts to the Crown we are using a mere fiction, and that in fact what is called 
the pleasure of the King is but the pleasure of his ministers, who hold their 
places nominally by his will, but virtually by that of Parliament. Still, there 
is something indecent in thus casting upon the Sovereign a levity, of which 
he is perfectly innocent; in making him a stalking-horse for ministerial 
ambition and intrigue. The cases of Sir (leorge Barlow and Lord Heytes- 
bury are not perfectly similar in their circunistances. In the former, it was 
understood that the appointment was only for a limited term. Lord Heytes- 
bury was intended to be permanent. With regard to Sir George Barlow, 
the ministry turned round upon themselves. In revoking the appointment 
of Lord Heytesbury, they adopted a mode not the most fair or courteous, of 
aiming a blow at their opponents. Sir George Barlow^ was in India at the 
time of his appointment— Lord Heytesbury had not quitted England after 
receiving his. But this circumstance surely could not be allow'ed any 
effect. Lord Heytesbury was fit to be Governor-general, or he was unfit. 
If unfit, he ought to have been displaced notwithstanding he might have 
been actually exercising his functions in Calcutta ; if fit, he ought not to have 
been superseded because he happened to be still sojourning in England. If 
it be justifiable to prevent a governor from proceeding w hom it would 
not be justifiable to recall from India, the government of that country 
must altogether depend upon the chapter of accidents. The most impor- 
tant events, indeed, have often been thus brought about; but here is the 
administration of a great empire deliberately placed at the mercy of acci- 
dents — among others, of the wind and the w'cather, of all things the most 
variable and uncertain. 

It would, most surely, not be decent to avow this as a cabinet princi- 
ple; it far surpasses in enormity the conduct of the worthy judge, w ho, after 
hearing the causes brought before him, decided them by the casting of the 
dice, for the interests involved are much greater, and the possible mischief 
much more serious. Of the compaiative merits of Lord HeUesbury and Lord 
Auckland no comparison can be made. What the latter will do as Governor- 
general of India, we know' not yet ; what the former would have done, we 
never can know. But in taking leave of a subject, little creditable to 
the character of British politics, two remarks maybe made. First, that the 
champions of liberality have been, at every period, far less tolerant of po- 
litical differences than those whom they brand as its enemies ; and secondly, 
that in the supersession of Lord Heytesbury the champions of economy wan- 
tonly sacrificed a sum of five thousand pounds, which, according to law', 
had been awarded to that nobleman as his outfit ; the same expenditure being 
again necessary in order to set Lord Auckland afloat for India. 


E. 
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MISSIONARY VOYAGE TO THE NORTH-EAST COAST 
OF CHINA. 

• The London Missionary Society, having determined to make an effort to 
diffuse a knowledge of Christianity and of the Scriptures on the coast of China, 
employed on this expedition the Rev. W. H. Medhurst, who has devoted the 
last eighteen years of his life to the Chinese mission in Batavia and other 
places in the Indian Archipelago, and acquired a knowledge of several dialectsi 
of the Chinese language. This gentleman accordingly arrived at Canton in 
June last, but could meet with no vessel suited to his purpose till August, 
when he engaged the American brig Huron for three months. The vessel was 
of the burthen of 211 tons, manned with twelve men, and armed with two 
guns and some swivels. A few bags of rice were taken on board, to be sold or 
not ; hut the cargo consisted of 20,000 volumes of books on theological sub* 
jeets, including some copies of the Scriptures. Mr. Medhurst took with him 
an American (a missionary, we believe,) named Stevens, who has furnished to 
the Chinese Repository a copy of his journal of this voyage, of which the 
following is a resume : — 

The vessel sailed from the Cum-sing-moon on the 2Cth August, and, in 
about a fortnight after getting out of the Lema passage, rounded the eastern 
point of Slmn-tung promontory, situated in lat. 37° 25' N., long. 122° 45' E., 
and anchored in the excellent harbour of Wci-hac-wci, in hit. 37° 50' N., long. 
122° 12' E., which was the place proposed for commencing their work. Not a 
sail was seen, nor any movement, but that of sending off from the island of 
Lew-kung-taou (which shelters the harbour on the north and north-east) 
several loaded boats towards the town of Wei-hae. In order to remove all 
apprehensions which might be excited at the appearance of a foreign ship, the 
missionaries landed at a village on the island. Most of the people Hed from the 
beach, but a few of the oldest or boldest remained, who, when they heard Mr. 
Medhurst address them in their own language, invited him and his companion 
into a house, as the rain was falling heavily. When told the object of the 
visit, they accepted, cautiously, one or two copies of the books, alleging that 
few of the poor people could read. The house, like the others, was built of 
granite, and covered with thatch-work ; it had neither floor nor seats, except 
the bed, beneath which was the fire-place ! It was soon filled with people, 
who were in no wise uncivil. 

In the afternoon of the next day (September 12th), a boat came alongside 
the brig, with three naval officers and a train of followers, who inquired of Mr. 
Medhurst his name, country, and object. He informed them he had come t-o 
distribute books teaching the religion of Jesu.s, to communicate oral instruc- 
tion respecting Christianity, and to give medicines to the sick. They inquired 
for the books, and took away a plentiful sup|)ly, stating that the superior 
officer of Wei-hae would have come off to pay his respects, but for the incle- 
► ment weather. 

On the ensuing day, the weather being fine, the party prepared for anothei^ 
visit ashore. They put a number of books and the medicine-chest into the 
boat, and proceeded westward to a distant village, which they supposed to be 
Wei-hae. They gave books on board the junks they passed, and landed amidst 
a crowd of people, amongst whom they began immediately distributing books. 
An officer, who had hailed them when in the boat, now endeavoured to pre- 
vent their advancing, first by entreaties, then by taking Mr. Medhurst by the 
Asiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 20. No. 77. D 
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arms. They, however, pressed on till they came to the village, where the 
chief officer (who had gone to visit the brig), having landed from his jnnk, 
received them. He wore a bine button, and was a tsan-tseangt or sub-colonel. 
One of his lieutenants, who was the chief speaker, assuming a stern counte- 
nance and angry manner, asked whence they came and their business. Mr. 
Medhurst replied, that he was an Englishman come to do good by distributing 
books and medicines. The officer then desired them to go on board a junk, 
that they might confer on the subject. Mr. M. Insisted upon first taking a 
walk in the town. The officers, thereupon, placed themselves before the 
party, stating that the laws of the celestial empire forbade foreigners from 
setting foot in it. Mr. Medhurst observed that these laws could refer only to 
enemies, not to him and his companions who came only to do good; and he 
proposed that they should discuss the matter in some house over a cup of tea. 
The chief officer (contrary to the advice of the lieutenant) proposed entering a 
temple hard by, whither the whole asi^mblage proceeded. Upon reaching the 
temple, Mr. Medhurst and his companion, “ finding none to hinder them, 
determined not to stop at present, but went forward, over hill and dale, till 
they reached a high summit, which commanded an extensive view of the 
country and of the Gulf of Chihde.” They returned to the temple, where the 
officers were awaiting them. It was a neat building, dedicated to the Queen of 
Heaven. The officers received the party standing, and offered Mr. M. the 
highest place. Tea was brought in, and the object of the visitors was again 
stated, and accompanied by a short exposition of the principal doctrines of the 
Gospel. The officers appear to have acted with urbanity; they said they were 
well assured of their visitors’ friendly intentions, but their orders left them no 
discretion to permit their intercourse with the people; that they saw no other 
objection to the distribution of the books, which they had read, and which, 
though they differed in some respect.s from their own classics, yet contained 
many good things. They offered supplies of provisions, but these were declined. 
Mr. Medhurst declared that they did not come to trade, which, he knew, was 
confined to Canton ; and that, *‘if the government i.s really so absurd as to 
design to prevent good men from speaking to their fellow-men, and doing them 
any offices of kindness and good-will in their power, we felt it to be our dnt>, 
notwithstanding any such prohibitions, to obey God rather than man.” After 
some complimentary expressions in answer, the conference broke up. 

The crowd had now greatly increased, and, on reaching the beach, the party 
determined to distribute some books amongst the people. A basket-full was 
accordingly brought Out of the boat, but an officer ordered it back again. As 
soon as it was opened, however, the crowd rushed suddenly forward, and, in 
spite of the police, seized the books. 

In the afternoon of the same day, they landed, with a fresh supply of books, 
on the island of Lew-kung-taou, where they met with no impediment. They 
then crossed the bay again, re-landed on the main, and entered a village, pass- 
ing from house to house, giving books and conversing familiarly with the inha- 
bitants. The females were shy and withdrew. In other places they were , 
ordered in-doors or into the fields. 

The villages in Shan-tung are marked by clumps of trees. Many of the hills 
were cultivated, and nearly all were covered with a green sward. The villages 
are situated in the temperate and fertile vallies between the hills of this most 
hilly country. The houses never stand alone, but are built in clusters of 
from 25 to 500. 

Encouraged by the favourable disposition of the people, the missionaries 
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resolved to visit the south side of the harbour, where they could discern nume- 
rous villages, and to coast it round to the western side. They landed on a 
small eminence, mounted as usual with a watch-tower, attended by one sailor 
to carry the books, and proceeded directly towards the nearest village. At a 
public threshing-floor at the entrance, they were met by a large number of 
persons, with the school-master at their head, to whom they announced their 
errand, proceeding to distribute books, which were readily received. As they 
proceeded over the hills to other villages, the peasantry, who were diligently 
employed in cultivation, greeted them with cheerful words, and directed them 
on their way. Their stock of books was soon exhausted, and they sent down 
to the boat for more. In these two days, the number of books distributed was 
1,000 volumes of 100 pages each. In some places they were received suspi- 
ciously; at others the applicants were clamorous, and too eager to wait for the 
regular distribution. “ Sometimes,” says the Journal, “ we found them more 
ravenous for books, and sometimes alio afraid to take any at all ; but this is 
nearly a fair sample of the way in which we were ever treated by the people, 
when free from the influence of the oflicers of government.” In one of the 
villages, it is remarked, the urgency of the people for the books did not arise 
from a just value for them, inasmuch as the choice was determined by the 
colour of the cover ! 

During their absence, two junks, with a large party of soldiers, visited the 
brig ; but, learning from a card, which Mr. Medhurst had left on board, that 
he had gone on shore, the oflicers, who acted in a very friendly way, contented 
themselves with examining every thing in the vessel, and taking away some 
books. 

On the 15th they weighed anchor, and after two days came into the spacious 
bay of Ke*shan-so, about forty-seven miles west of Wei-hae. This bay is 
formed on the north-west by the high and bold cape of Zeu-oo-taou, and by the 
Kung-kung-taou group of islands on the north-east, extending also several 
miles southward into the main land. It derives its name from the village of 
the same name, which stands on the west side, and which is a place of consi- 
derable business, being an open port, where many junks touch on their way 
to the north. The chart of the harbour by Ross is well executed, except that 
the eastern sand-bank, as laid down by him, does not extend sufficiently far 
from the island. This bank was found to be very bold, having seven fathoms 
at a few yards’ distance, and a safe channel between it and the island from 
which it appears to put off. The whole coast of the extensive bay appeared 
dotted with villages of white-walled houses in clusters of trees ; whilst the 
skirts of the town of Kc-shan-so appeared at the bottom of another bay further 
to the west. 

In attempting to make a tour of the villages, as in other part-s, they were 
opposed by the people, who gladly received the books, but refused to admit 
the missionaries into their villages. One man said it was against the law for 
foreigners to enter their country ; another man, an elder of one of the vil- 
lages, impressed his fellow-villagers with the belief that the foreigners had 
come to take possession of the country, and few ventured to receive any 
books. Upon this, the party determined to push on to Ke-shan-so. Taking 
to their boat, they passed a white tower, where a few men were on the look- 
out, and landed amidst a crowd, who, on hearing the object of the visit, and 
seeing the books, were so rude and outrageous, that they overturned the 
sailor who carried them, and bore ofl' the volumes by violence. The magi.s- 
trales interfered, and, in great wrath at the tumult, were proceeding to basli- 
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nado those who had been engaged in it; two or three poorfelbws had bcei^ 
seized by the queue, preparatory to the infliction, when Mr, Medhnrst came 
up and entreated, in a courteous manner, that they might be pardoned. The 
officer coldly desired Mr. M. to mind'his own business ; the latter replied that 
it was his business to interfere, as he bad been the innocent occasion of the 
tumult, and he should consider the punishment of these men a premeditated 
insult oflered to him. The officers, at length, promised to release the roeq 
^en he departed ; but, upon Mr. Medliurst assuming a bolder tone, and say- 
ing he would not stir till he saw the men released, the officers yielded in an 
instant, and became more civil. These concessions, which are commonly 
imputed to fear, are more probably the effect of courtesy. 

Next day they landed on the west side of the bay, and passed through ,pll 
the villages in that quarter, being “ evcry-wherc treated with suspicion, yet mt 
with distinct unfriendliness.” At the entrance of one village, two elders 
addressed tliem ; “ we have seen your hooks,” said they, “ and neitlier desire 
nor approve of them ; in the instructions of our sa^ we have sufficient, and 
they are far superior to any foreign doctrines you can bring; we do not want 
your books ; there is the road— go.” On their return to the boats this day, 
they observed, for the first time, a war-junk, which came from the westward 
round Cape Zeu-oo-taou. 

The next day, whilst the missionaries were on shore, visiting the villages 
which lined the bay (where the books were received “ neither too eagerly nor 
too indifferently,”) the brig was visited by several officers, with a large train, 
who conducted themselves with politeness, and left a card, importing that they 
had come to pay their respects to the “ supercargo,” and inviting him to meet 
the general of the district at Ke-shan-so, the ensuing day, “ that he may 
suitably arrange matters.” Accordingly, on the 21st September, the mission- 
aries complied with this invitation. On landing, it was easy to sec, by the 
crowds and the bustle, that it was no common day. An attempt was made to 
keep them waiting in the rain, on the pretext that some officers had not 
arrived ; but, on Mr. Mcdliurst*s objecting to this incivility towards guests, 
they were conducted to the custom-house, where two state-chairs were placed 
for them. During the long time they were detained here, waiting the arrival of 
the great general, Mr. Medliurst, observing some Fuh-keen people amongst 
the immense crowd of curious spectators, addressed them in their own lan- 
guage, which pleased them as much as it displeased the officers, who did not 
understand it. Several hours elapsed before the audience was duly arranged, 
during part of which time, the missionaries were allowed to walk about the 
town. The discussions about the ceremonies were brief. When they were 
told that it was the custom to knock head ” on coming into the presence of 
such exalted personages, Mr. Medhurst cut the matter short by saying that 
they reserved prostrations for the Superior Being alone, and that they should 
pay respect in their national mode, as was customary to persons of rank. They 
were then conducted to the hall of audience, preceded by heralds and horse- 
men, and introduced by two fine-looking officers. We now quote the Journal : 

“ No one entered with us, but the paved way to the temple was lined with 
twenty-five unarmed soldiers on each side, drawn up in the form of a semi- 
circle, These were beyond all comparison the finest soldiers I have ever seen 
in China ; of a size fit for grenadiers, and, for a wonder, clad in clean uniform, 
Behind the altar, and in front of the gods, sat two officers, preserving, as wc 
approached, the most immoveable rigidity of limb, and muscle, and eye, jook- 
ing neither to the right nor left. When wg came to the threshold, in front of 
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thorn, we took off our hats and saluted them with a respcctfui bow. They 
returned it in succession, by slowly raising their united hands to a level with 
their chin, and slightly inclining the head. One of the attendants, of whom 
there were six or eight on each side, then motioned us to take seats arranged 
lower on the left hand. The inferior officer held the right seat ; he was the 
chefoo of Tang-chow-foo, and wore a blue crystal button. His attendants 
were well-dressed. The officer who was seated on the left hand was named 
Chow, and a Uung^chiny or military general ; he wore a red button of the 
highest rank, and was adorned with a peacock’s feather, and a string of court- 
beads. His attendants never spoke to him but with bended knee. The chefoo 
was the chief speaker, and a lawyer-like examiner. His inquiries were direct- 
ed entirely to Mr. M., and, as usual, regarded his country and object in coming 
hither. But he proceeded much further, and extended his questions to many 
other topics, making minute and judicious inquiries. His enunciation was 
rapid and guttural, and had i^pt only the peculiarities of the Shan-tung dialect, 
but partook also of the court dialect. Hence it was sometimes exceedingly 
Llifficult to catch his meaning, while one of his attendants, who also spoke 
die court dialect, was perfectly and easily understood. I give the following 
notes of this interview in the words of Mr. Medhurst : * He asked who this 
Jesus was, and what was the meaning of the word Christy which he found in 
:)iir books ; which gave me an opportunity to explain the Gospel of our 
Saviour. Here the general interposed, with his gruff voice; ** How! do you 
'oinc to China to exhort people to be good ? Did we suppose there were no 
;ood people in China ?” No doubt,” I replied, ** they are good to some 
extent, but they are not all so ; and they are all ignorant of the salvation of 
Jesus.” “ We have Confucius,” said the che-fooy “ and his doctrine.s, which 
lave sufficed for so many ages; why need we any further sage?” “Confu- 
dus,” I replied, “ taught, indeed, moral and social duties, but he revealed 
lotliing rcsfiecting divine and eternal things, and did nothing for the salvation 
)f the human race ; wherefore it was by no means superfluous to have another 
cacher and a Saviour, such as was proposed to them.” “ In your ojiinion it 
nay be good, but in ours it is evil, and these doctrines tend only to corrupt 
he people, and their dissemination therefore cannot be permitted. We neither 
vant nor will we have your books, and you ought not to go from place to place 
listribiiting them, contrary to law.” “What law, if you please?” I replied. 

‘ 1 have read the laws of the present dynasty, but do not recollect any against 
listrihuting goud books.” “ That against the dissemination of corrupt doc- 
rines.” Here they spoke so rapidly, and so close upon each other, as to leave 
ne no chance to thrust in a word, unless by violent interruption. When I 
bought of doing so, at last, “ listen,” said the attendants, “ to the words of 
he great men so that, when I perceived they would have all the conversa- 
ion to themselves, I was not sorry to let the topic be changed. The che~foo 
hen asked whether the vessel was mine, what was the price of chartering her, 
whether the money was my own, or furnished by government. 1 informed him 
hat the money was raised by a society of private Christians at home; that the 
ame society was sending the Gojspel not only to China, but to many other 
•arts of the world, according to the command of the Saviour. They then 
isked where the books were made, and where I had learned the language. I 
nswered, that many of them were made, under my own inspection, at Batavia, 
I'hcre I had picked up the language among the Chinese emigrants. He then 
(iquircd the numbers ofihc.se emigrants, and from what province.s they came, and 
[whether they all became Homan Catholics in foreign lands, I replied, that they 
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generally retained their religion, but that I knew little of the Roman Catholics, 
as we had no connection whatever. Here the old general interrupted the con- 
versation, and gave me his uUimaium : ** he would advise me to return to my 
own country as soon as possible, and tell those that sent me, it was all labour 
in vain, and money thrown away, to attempt to introduce books into China, 
for none except a few vagrants on the coast either would or could receive 
them ; that the orders from court were to treat foreigners with kindness and 
liberality, whenever they came, but by no means to allow them to stay and 
propagate their o|)inion8. Accordingly, they had provided for us a liberal pre- 
sent, with which they hoped we would be content to depart, but by no means 
to touch at any other part of the coast, lest we might not be so well treated, 
and disagreeable consequences should ensue ; that, as they had treated us 
politely, in return we ought to treat them with politeness by touching at no 
place in Shan-tung, all of which was under his jurisdiction.” I thanked him 
for their liberality, but, perceiving they meant to assume the air of benefactors, 
told them I could not think of receiving anything without making some return. 
This they said could never be allowed. 

** Among other inquiries they asked of what country Mr. Stevens was, and 
when I told them from New England, the che-foo again struck off' with a whole 
new series of interrogatories. “ What,” said he, “ is there a New as well as 
an Old England ?” ** Yes, as also a new and an old world.” 1 then related 
the discovery of America by Columbus, and the colonizing a part of it by the 
subjects of England. ** Under what government is this new country, and who 
is the king?” This gave me an opportunity to astonish them by declaring that 
the country had no king, but two great elective assemblies, and a president, all 
chosen by the people, whose wishes were consulted in every thing that regarded 
government ; that, after four years, the president is re-elected, or another is 
chosen in his place, and he returns to private life again. They asked what be- 
came of the old president, and whether, on going out of office, he did not use 
his power to excite rebellion, and create a party in his favour. At all this news 
they could scarcely cease wondering. They inquired how I, an Old Englander, 
could so readily agree with Mr. Stevens, a New Englander ; which gave occa- 
sion to describe the points of similarity between the two nations, as well as 
our own coincidence of views and feelings. Besides these and other topics, 
the che-foo described the reception or rather rejection of Lord Amherst’s 
embassy, in order to show the small value attached to foreign intercourse by 
the emperor. He also alluded to and inquired after Messrs. Lindsay, Gut/laffj 
and Gordon, and seemed well acquainted with all those expeditions, so far as 
the Chinese account could make him informed. It was now dark, while yet 
the conference was scarce closed. The same style of ceremony was observed 
on retiring as on entering, and we departed on friendly but not cordial 
terms.” 

The party now deliberated upon their ulterior proceedings,— whether to pro- 
ceed further to the west, or to return round the promontory of Shan-tung. 
Several considerations induced them to adopt the latter course, amongst which 
were the danger of exposure to a north-east gale, and the certainty that their 
further operations in the neighbourhood must be much impeded, if not pre- 
vented, by the interference of the government They, therefore, relinquished 
their first intention of going to Tang-chow-foo, and returned to Wei-hae. On 
the 23d, they ran round the cape, and coasted the eastern side of the pro- 
vince a short distance from land. Several capacious bays were observed, 
whose distant shores were sprinkled with numerous villages. There are several 
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instances in which the coast is inaccurately laid down in the charts. They 
landed at Tsing-hae*wei, a walled place of some consideration. The town, as 
well as the defences, is, however, going to decay. This is the case all along the 
coast of Shan-tung. “ Everywhere there are look-out towers, on the hills, 
fallen to ruins ; forts dismantled, or nearly so ; and long lines of mud fortifica- 
tions inclosing many acres of land, some of which are now turned to cultivated 
fields without a building within the walls, and others still inclose a small ham- 
let, the miserable remnant of a fortress, where perhaps the enemies of their 
country were once withstood.” Here they distributed books, and commenced 
an excursion into the interior, but were annoyed by an attendant officer on 
horseback, who warned the people against holding intercourse with them. By 
taking to the boat, and sailing around into a deep bay, farther inland, they 
escaped pursuit, and enjoyed the whole day among the villagers. Though they 
were cautious and reserved, yet they were ever friendly ; but they did not re- 
ceive many books. Having never seen foreigners before, some of them being 
quite ignorant of the name of England, they knew not what to make of being 
presented with books by such strange-looking men. As in all other places, the 
people appeared to be very industriously engaged, some in ploughing, others in 
reaping, some carrying out manure, and others bringing home produce ; num- 
bers were collected on the threshing-floors, winnowing, sifting and packing 
wheat, rice, millet, pease, and in drying maize or Indian corn. Sometimes 
they scarcely turned aside from their work to gaze at the strangers. Their 
teams for ploughing exhibited ludicrous combinations. Sometimes a cow and 
an ass, or a cow, an ox, and an ass, or a cow and two asses, or four asses, 
were yoked abreast. The women had all small feet, and throughout Shan- 
tung were of a pale and sallow aspect, much unlike the healthy and robust look 
of the men. They were not always shy, but were generally ill-clad and ugly, 
labouring in the fields apparently little less than the men. But, on several 
occasions, young ladies were seen clothed in gay silks and satins, riding on 
asses, sitting astride on the top of a bag that almost covered up the donkey on 
which they rode; the ass was always led by the hand of a man. 

The two following days were spent at anchor and in beating twenty miles to 
the westward along the coast towards Hae-yang heen. The 29th was spent on 
.shore among the villages. There was nothing to remark except an increasing 
fear manifest among the people of having intercourse with and receiving books 
from them. One or two policemen in disguise were observed following them, 
and alarming the people by words and signs, so that they often refused books. 
In one or two villages they received none at all. The next day they sailed 
westward, about fifteen miles, and came to anchor in a fine land-locked har- 
bour, in four fathoms, which they supposed must lead to the town, and the 
appearance of a fort on a hill confirmed this opinion. In the afternoon, 
therefore, leaving the vessel, they stood into a shoal bay which runs up far 
into the land. Here was no town, however, but several large villages, where 
they left books to a small extent, and experienced some opposition. In one of 
,the best-looking villages, a crowd as usual gathered, when a well-dressed young 
man came up, and began to interfere with a loud voice. Mr. M. asked him if 
he would receive a book. “ No,” cried he, “ I cannot read.” Well, if you 
cannot read, I cannot help you, but others can read ; if you are so ignorant or 
foolish, it is not right that others should suffer for your doltishness.” The 
people enjoyed his confusion, and received books the more readily. Mr. M. 
was now invited into a school-house, where their young opponent was only a 
pupil. They wished to know how many ships were on the coast, as they had 
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heard of a very large one on the north side, with liiOO men on board. The 
party proceeded through several villages, but found no town, and learned that 
Hae*yang-hceu was still thirty miles distant. 

** On returning to the boat, we found her high and dry, the water having 
left nearly all the bay. While waiting for the return of the tide, we visited the 
fort. It is of brick, fif^y feet square, but quite dismantled, without soldier, or 
gun, or door, or any article of furniture whatever, and its naked walls are fast 
crumbling to ruins. Descending to the sea, we examined the rocks at the base 
of the hill. Never have I seen so manifest marks of a violent convulsion of 
nature as are here exhibited. The original strata arc broken up and turned at 
all angles, contorted into all shape.s, and the fissures filled with a dark species 
of rock, apparently basalt, which some mighty effort seems to have protruded 
from beneath in a liquid state, and opened a tortuous passage through the 
superincumbent mass of primitive stone. After leaving the hill and descending 
to the boat, we observed an officer riding fiercely towards us, and were informed 
by an old Chinese who was with us, that it was the commander of the fort and 
his garrison coming forward to meet us. lie rode a small but not ill-looking 
horse, led by a servant, and followed by one soldier, and another straggler, 
which composed the whole garrison ! He alighted, and entered into earnest 
conversation, expatiating on the insecurity of the harbour on account of the 
strong southerly wind, that raised the waves which sometimes dashed terribly 
on the naked shore, and the sandy bottom which would not hold the anchor. 
The latter half of the information wc already knew to be totally false, having 
well ascertained that the ground was soft mud, and the anchorage very eligible; 
and, while it afforded shelter, allowed also a passage to sea cither westward or 
southward, and perhaps eastward. 

“ This was the last of our excursions on the inhospitable shores of Shan- 
tung : inhospitable, as previous accounts had led us to expect, and in which 
we were but partially disappointed. The inhabitants of the villages were 
indeed suspicious and re.served, but cannot be accused of hostility or treachery 
towards us. Many times have we been surrounded by large crowds of them, 
ourselves but two in number, totally unarmed and far beyond the sight of our 
vessel. Thus in security have wc passed from village to village, giving a friendly 
salute to those whom we met, or saw at their labours, from whom in return 
we usually received a friendly salutation. They are indeed far different in their 
manners towards foreigners from the ready cordiality of their more southern 
and more roguish countrymen. This province is the native place of their 
revered sage, Confucius; and the people of all classes speak the pure court- 
dialect, the poorest beggar there excelling in elegance of pronunciation the 
scholar of the south. The number of readers appeared to be much less than I 
had anticipated ; not one female have we seen who could read, and a small 
proportion of the poor countrymen in the villages could read a page intelligibly ; 
but, in cities and wealthier places, the proportion of readers may be greater. 
The towns, and even the villages, which are noted on the old maps, we found 
as delineated, unchanged except by decay, and unimproved in any respcct.a 
Few of the comforts of life can be found among them ; their houses consisted 
in general of substantial granite, and thatch-roofs, but neither table, nor chair, 
nor floor, nor any article of furniture could be seen in the houses of the poorer 
classes. Every man, however, had his pipe ; and tea of some kind was found 
in most of the families. But the miserable, squalid, and sallow aspect of all 
the females excited in our minds an indelible feeling of compassion for their 
helpless lot.” 
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Having spent about three weeks on the coast of Shan-tung, they put to sea 
on the Ist October, intending to visit Shang-hae.* The southern coast of 
Sban-tung is no ways different from the northern, both presenting a constant 
suc^ssion of hill and dale. “ We found no place of importance on this side, 
though, had we proceeded some ninety miles further westward, we should 
have seen Keaou-chow, which is described as a chief commercial city in this 
province. The coast to the southward for several degrees is quite unknown to 
foreigners, and in order to avoid the uncertain limits of the sands off the great 
Yellow River and the Yang-tsze-keiing, we kept eastward at the distance of 
100 miles from land.” 

On the morning of the 8th, standing over to the north, they ran up a 
channel, in a N.E. storm, and came into the mouth of the Woo-sung river, 
and at noon anchored between two forts. “ They immediately gave us a 
salute, though, such was the dilapidated state of that on the western bank, 
that I thought every discharge must shake the crazy walls quite down. Tl)is 
fort had been undermined by the heavy rains of the sixth moon, and nearly 
half of it had fallen to the ground. The waters of the river, and indeed of 
the whole channel, were very turbid, quite as much so as those of tlie Missis- 
sippi, but of a yellower hue. They tinged the copper of our vessel so that all 
the dashing of the waves against it till our return to Lintin did not wholly re- 
move the colour. A tumbler of the water soon deposited a sediment of soft 
yellow mud, the twelfth of an inch in depth.” The Journal gives the follow- 
ing account of their visit here ; — 

The contrast between the province we had just left, and the level and rich 
fields of Keiing-soo, was most striking. Trees and foliage here were abundant, 
and the soil seemed to be profuse of her gifts. But, owing to the extremely 
unfavourable weather during our stay, and to other events beyond our con- 
trol, we saw comparatively little of this celebrated emporium of native com- 
merce. Owing to the violence of the storm, no vessels were seen passing out 
or in, and the river about a mile above us was filled with a numerous fleet 
waiting for fair weather to go to sea. The tide.s were strong, and the rise and 
fall two fathoms. In the afternoon, we determined to land, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, in order to enjoy the advantage of some inter- 
course with the people, before the news of our arrival should awaken any 
opposition. A number of people awaited our landing at the town of Woo- 
sung, among whom were the magistrates of the place, who invited us into a 
house. But our chief object being intercourse with the people, we delayed to 
accept the invitation till Mr. M. had established a good understanding with the 
crowd, by means of some Fiih-keen men, who are ever ready to welcome 
strangers, as well as by giving some books. We afterwards met the officers in 
a temple, where the usual questions were proposed and answered, and no 
opposition or dislike expressed. Finding the streets of thi.s naturally dirty 
town rendered altogether impa.ssable by the rain, we prepared to return. The 
crowd had now become great at the boat, and so eager to obtain books, that 
there was much pulling and thrusting about each other, which violation of 
propriety excited the wrath of the officers, so that they seized two noisy 
fellows by the queue, and were about to lay the bamboo on them. Mr. M. 
observed it, and bidding the officer look him in the face, requested the release 
of the prisoners. The officer replied that such rudeness was quite unpardon* 
able towards us, who had come so far to do them good, but that, out of res- 
pect to Mr. M.*s face, they should be released. They were so, and the poor 
fellows ran away gladly, and the people were none the less pleased with us. 
Mai.Jour. N\S , \^ ) r..2f 1 . N o . 7 7 . E 
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Next morning, though the storm continued unabated, we set dut in the long- 
boat with five men, without an officer, to ascend the river to Shang-hae. 
Scarce a boat was moving upon the river, and none from the many junks 
appeared to observe us, so that we had a clear river and none to oppose our 
passage. The Woo-sung is a noble stream, maintaining a very uniform breadth 
of half a mile or more, and a depth from eight to three fathoms. Both shores 
are a dead level, under high cultivation, and very populous. The city was 
estimated to be between fifteen and twenty miles from the mouth of the river; 
a strong wind and tide brought us to it in three hours. A forest of innume- 
rable masts both told us of our near approach to the city and of its commer- 
cial importance. The native shipping of Canton, in the height of the season, 
never amounts to half of that which was now lying at Shang-hae. Discovering 
the temple of the Queen of Heaven, where Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff had 
been entertained, we stopped in front of it, welcomed by smiling crowds on 
shore and in the junks and boats. As usual, Mr. M., immediately on stepping 
ashore, began to give books, but, before a moment had passed, the noise of 
officers approaching was heard, and their attendants clearing the way right and 
left with, heavy bamboo cudgels, with which they belaboured the people un- 
mercifully. The officers greeted us civilly, and invited us into the temple. 
Passing through immense crowds, assembled as well to witness the theatrical 
performances, then acting, as to see the strangers, we entered a retired apart- 
ment, and took seats with several officers, having with us a sailor and a bag of 
books. After a short conversation, tea and cakes were served u[), and they 
requested to see the books, to which they helped themselves profusely, but 
requested us to delay giving them to the people till the rain was past. Per- 
ceiving their intention, while Mr. M. was detaining the officers in the hall in 
conversation, I proceeded to the boat, attended by several policemen and infe- 
rior officers. Breaking open a box of books, I stood in the boat and atten«pted 
to hand them out singly to the multitude that lined the shore. By moving 
from place to place, this measure partially succeeded, till the whole box was 
finished. The petty officers then, with upraised hands, im[)lored me not to 
distribute the other box ; but seeing, a.s I did, such crowds assembled that not 
one in fifty could have got a book, and that no other opportunity could be had, 
I was obliged to be inexorable, and commenced the last box. But such a 
press was there upon the boat, that at length I found it impossible to do better 
than to scatter them indiscriminately over their heads, letting them fall into 
their upraised hand.s, till a thousand volumes were given among the thousands 
of Shang-hae. In the bustle unavoidably occasioned by the simultaneous 
moving of such a mass of human beings, the officers* clubs were sometimes 
seen playing above their heads, and again officers and cudgels were borne 
down together. 

** Mr. M. meanwhile remained in the temple. The officers spoke of Messrs. 
Gutzlaff and Lindsay, and inquired where they now were. Hearing a great 
noise outside, he understood it was caused by the arrival of the che-heen, and 
several officers came to conduct Mr. M. into his presence. ‘ I found him,* 
said Mr. M., ‘ seated in an adjoining apartment, with a string of officers stand- 
ing by bis side, and, after salutation, took a seat in front of him. Rise up, 
rise up,*’ cried all the attendant officers, and the disconcerted che-Keen 
beckoned me to stand near him. I then asked whether it was not allowed me 
to sit during this conference, and, being informed that I could not, immediately 
rose and left the room. Several officers followed, and tried various arguments 
for half an hour to persuade me to return and be examined by the che-heen. 
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But, knowing that other private foreigners had, in this very city, met with 
officers of higher rank than the che-heen^ without submitting to stand in their 
presence, I refused to comply, and they ceased importuning when they found 
I could neither be driven nor persuaded * After waiting an hour, that officer 
retired without granting an audience. The remaining officers then grew more 
familiar, and agreed to procure the provisions of which we gave them a list. 
After these proceedings, we attempted to enter the city, but, so resolute was 
the opposition of the military officers and lictors, that it seemed impossible to 
advance without resort to actual force. Yet, when the attempt was relin- 
quished, we soon had occasion to regret having made it, or that it had not 
been persevered in; for the officers were none the more civil after this yield- 
ing on our part. A hasty dinner was now served up, when we prepared to 
return to the brig, contrary to our first intention, finding no disposition in our 
hosts to be cordial and friendly. But, at the wharf, an occurrence took place, 
which clearly evinced the true feelings of the officers towards us and our object. 
On the steps, before our eyes, w'as placed a basket half-filled with loose straw, 
and covered with fragments of a few torn books. Seeing that some disrespect 
was designed, Mr. M. ordered our boat to be cleared of the various articles of 
provisions with which as presents they were cramming her full; while this was 
doing, one of the policemen took a torch and applied it to the straw. Per- 
ceiving that, whatever was the design of this strange and unprecedented move- 
ment, they meant to offer public disrespect to our books, I thought we could do 
no less than treat the emperor’s presents in the same way; and accordingly 
took up some and threw them into the blazing basket, both putting out the 
fire, and disconcerting the officers ; when they repeated the attempt again, it 
was defeated in the same way, till the poor policeman drew back in alarm. 
But the characteristic readiness of the Chinese to make a good retreat was 
never better exemplified than in this case, when Mr. M. remonstrated with the 
chief officer. ‘ Sir,* said he, ‘ these are books that were torn in the tumult, 
and to prevent their being trodden upon — for we consider it a sin to tread on 
written paper — I ordered them to be burned.* But, unfortunately, Mr. 
M. recollected having just heard the same officer give orders to tear some 
books for this very purpose, though at the time Mr. M did not fully compre- 
hend the order, till the event explained it. In this manner we left the city, 
and after five hours* rowing and sailing, and vainly asking for lodgings on board 
of two junks, we arrived at the Huron near ten o’clock at night,” 

The two following days, while the storm continued, were spent in visiting 
the junks in the river, which amounted to hundreds. Books were eagerly 
taken. They called again at Woo-sung, where all the necessary purchases 
were made, and by permission of the officers, though there was pasted up an 
order, forbidding all dealings with the barbarians. They also visited both 
forts, entering the barracks of the soldiers, and left some books in their hands, 
which were gratefully received. In these excursions, the attendant soldiers 
or police occasioned much annoyance. The long guns remain still lying on the 
platforms by the forts, as when Lindsay visited them, but none of these were fired 
in giving salutes. Though the number of tents for soldiers increased on shore, 
yet no war-boats appeared till the 10th, when a junk came over from Tsung- 
ining, bearing an admiral’s flag, and followed by twenty five sail of vessels of 
war, of all sizes. The military on shore were drawn out to the nunjber of 
300 or 400 to salute. Each jutik as she passed the brig to the windwind luffed 
and fired a salute or two. The soldiers were armed with long spears, or swords, 
or short ones and a shield, or with matchlocks, or with nothing. 
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The next mornings an officer with a crystal button came on board the 
brill, deputed, as he said, by the general, to pay his respects* Tsaou (which 
was the name of the officer) declared that he had seen the books, and thought 
them very good. But he gently hinted that Mr, Lindsay had presented him 
with a spy-glass and a piece of broadcloth. But all such hints were lost on 
his hearers. 

On the 12th, in order to escape notice, they started before daylight, in the 
longboat, for the island of Tsung-ming, twelve miles distant; but a strong west 
wind and ebb tide drove them back, past the brig, down to the main land, two 
miles eastward of the Woo-sung river, where they pleasantly spent half a day 
among the numerous hamlets. Every person was friendly, and all desired to 
receive a book. The fields appeared rich, having large crops of rice and cotton 
ripening on them. The females were much less timid and more handsome 
than those of Shan-tung. One or more coffins were generally found near each 
house, either awaiting the time for the living to die, or containing the remains 
of their deceased kindred. After the flesh is quite wasted away, the bones 
are deposited in urns, which arc arranged in rows. The language spoken here 
was an impure court dialect, but sufficiently intelligible to Mr. Medhurst, 
whose facility in conversation was so great as w’cll as diversified, that, while 
the people of Shan-tung, who spoke the pure national language, claimed him 
as one of themselves, the inhabitants of Fuh-keen insisted that he was their 
countryman. In almost all places, inquiries were made for opium, and their 
broadcloth garments attracted attention ; but only in this port was any offer 
made to trade : here the pco[)le of the junks were especially desirous of 
it. When the weather became settled, and these traders began to put out to 
sea, many of them, in dropping down close by the boat, intpiircd what 
point of the compass they should steer; and all alike urged them to remove to 
a place outside of the port, where they would meet them, and take all their 
cargo, of whatever description. But immediately on arriving at the brig, they 
set sail for Kin-tang, on the 12th of October. 

They reached the harbour at the N.W. end of Kin-tang, lat. 30° N., long. 
122° E., on the 15th, and were visited next morning by the captains of several 
war-boats anchored near the brig, who offered no obstruction to their inter- 
course with the people. One of the most delightful days during the voyage 
was passed on the island of Kin-tang; this was owing to entire freedom from 
restraint, the universal friendliness and politeness of the people, and to the 
beauty of this romantic island itself. Some of its highest peaks commanded 
a view of Ningpo (Takeii) river and the town of Chin-hae, as well as of nume- 
rous islands in the Chusan group. 

Foreseeing much annoyance in going to Ningpo, they did not attempt it, 
but made sail on the next morning for the island of Poo-to, one of the eastern 
Chusan group. All the day, a fleet of vessels of war pursued the brig, joined 
by others from Kin-tang and the Great Chusan, till the number amounted to 
eleven. At evening, they anchored near. The missionaries stopped one day and 
visited the town, and several other villages on the Great Chusan, where the ♦ 
people were ready to receive books. Next morning, October 19th, with the 
wind N.N.W., they passed safely through a difficult passage, of only three 
and a-quarter fathoms at half-tide, between the south-east point of Chusan 
and a rock lying distant a quarter of a mile, and came to anchor half u-mile 
distant from the southwest shore of Poo-to. The imperial fleet still followed, 
but offered no opposition whatever. The missionaries spent the day in travel- 
ling over the rocky hills and shaded vales of Poo-to. Multitudes of temples. 
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priests, grottoes, and inscriptions were found as they appeared to Mr. Gutz- 
lafT three years ago. The priests themselves, as well as many others, received 
the books with readiness, but without rudeness. Several of the poorer priests 
were labouring in the fields with their servants. The vallies are not highly 
cultivated, and the hills are quite untouched, except to erect among the rocks 
some Buddhist temple. 

“ On returning to the brig, we found the commodore of the Chinese fleet, 
and one of his captains, who had long been waiting our return to pay their 
respects. The superior officer was a yew-keih, and wore a blue button ; he 
was a smooth-faced good natured man, who spoke little and did nothing. His 
inferior wore a crystal button, was very lively, friendly, and talkative. In 
reply to our inquiry, Why they followed us ? they said it was their de J- n to 
show us the way through these difficult passages, only they had the Mi.sfurtuue 
to be always astern of us I They accepted an invitation to dine v. ith us, and, 
as their hearts grew more at ease, did not hesitate to lament the impolitic res- 
trictions of their government, which prevented an extension of commerce 
that would be benelicial to both countries. When they said these things, and 
expressed themselves satisfied now that our object was good and in no respect 
evil, it was impossible not to feel unusual pleasure in the company of such 
Chinese officers, whose good sense or whose complacency led them to utter 
views so congenial to our own.** 

Next morning (October 20th), they stood to the eastward, till carried be- 
yond the numerous islands and rocks about Poo-to ; bore away for Ffdi-keen, 
and on the 23d ran in for shelter under the largest of the Nan-jeih (Lam yet) 
islands, in Uing-hwa-foo, on which they landed and distributed books. On 
the 27th, they again made sail, and keeping well out from the shore in passing 
Tseuen-chow (Chin-chew) and Heii-mun (Amoy), on the 29th, anchored in the 
fine harbour of Tung-shan (Tang-soa). The brig lay in such a position that 
she could not be seen from the city of Tung-shan, and till they landed on the 
beach before the suburbs, no one suspected their approach. But five minutes 
sufficed to bring together as many hundreds of smiling people ; and half an 
hour sufficed to distribute some hundred volumes. One more excursion to the 
eastern shore, next day, took away the last book. The city of Tung-shan is 
of no inconsiderable size, if we include its suburbs, which are vastly larger 
than the city itself. An extensive wall and towers inclose a large area on the 
top of a rocky hill, but it is not apparently half- filled with dwellings. Several 
merchant junks were at anchor on the north side of the city, and in less than 
twenty-four hours some war-junks came in from Nan-gaou (Namoa). 

Next day, they sailed out through the western entrance to the harbour, and 
keeping outside of Nan-gaou, arrived at Lintin on the 31st of October, after 
an absence of two months and five days. 

This voyap appears to have given great displeasure to the court, which has 
issued an edict* forbidding foreign ships from running into the waters of every 
province, and distributing books “ with the intention of madly exciting doubt 
and disturbance.** 

* See the Edict, last vol. Asiat. Intell. p. 287. 
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CHINESE ACCOUNT OF CEYLON. 


In the WM-Kccn-Vhung-kaou^ or Literary Encyclopaedia, of Ma-twan-lin. a 
Chinese author who flourished in the thirteenth century, is an account oi Sze- 
tsze-hwoy ‘ Kingdom of the Sons of Lions,’ or Ceylon, for a translation of 
which we are indebted to an able sinologist of Paris. 

Our correspondent remarks, that the name of Sze-tsze* Sons of Lions,* is 


a translation of the Sanscrit and Pali name of the Island of Ceylon, 

Sinhaky ‘Abode of Lions,* or Sitihalddtv'ipay ‘ Island of 


Lions,* whence the various subsequent alterations have been formed; as 
of Cosmas Indicoplcustes; SerandiveSy ‘inhabitants of Ceylon,* of 


Ammianus Marcellinus; Serdtidtby of the Arabian writers. The 

Chinese term is, however, more likely to have been translated from 




SinhabdliUy ‘ descendants of lions * 


“ The kingdom of the Sons of Lions was known from the time of the 
eastern Tsins (A.D. .317-420); it is not far from Teen-choo (India), and is 
situated in the midst of the western sea. Its extent, from north to south, is 
about 2,000 le. It produces a vast number of rare and precious articles, 
which yield great profit to its inhabitants. There is no difference there be- 
tween winter and summer; the five kinds of grain are sowed without the ne- 
cessity of consulting prescribed or limited seasons. 

“ 'Phis kingdom was not in former times inhabited by human beings ; it was 
occupied only by demons and genii (spirits in general) ; dragons or large ser- 
pents also made it their abode * The merchants of other kingdoms carried 
on a barter with them without seeing their forms: it was only rare, valuable, 
and brilliant articles (such as pearls, diamonds, &c.), that they could give 
in return for the goods they received. The people of the other kingdoms 
heard of the luxuries of this land ; hence they resolved to attack it. Some 
broke oft’ all intercourse with the island, and, joining in the plans of the 
great kingdoms, tliey w’ere able to expel thence the spirits or genii and the 
lions ; it was from this it obtained the name of Island of Lions, 

“ The manners and customs (of this kingdom) were the same as those of the 
Po-lo-man (or Brahmans), The inhabitants did not obey the law's of Filh 
(Buddha) : it was in the years e-he of Gan-te (A.D. 397— -418) that ambassa- 
dors came, for the first time, to ofler a statue of Filh, in Yu-stone, 4.1 feet 
high, and painted of five different colours. Its shape was hardly rough-hewn, 
and did not approach the performance of an artist. It was placed during the 
Tsin and Sung dynasties in the hall of the magistrates of the Kang-wa. 

“ In the 5th year yuen-hca of Wan-te of the Sungs (A.D. 428), the king of 
this island, named Cho-cho Mo-ho-nan,f sent an ambassador to offer tribute. 
The first year ta-tung of Woo-te, of the Leang dynasty (A D. ."iSS), later kings 
named Kea-ylh, and Kea-lo-ho-lc-yili, sent ambassadors to off'er tribute. Thf, 
third year tsung-chung of the Tangs (A.D. 670), an ambassador from the same 
kingdom brought tribute. At the beginning of the year teen-paou (A.D. 742), 
She-lo-shoo-kea sent for the second time an ambassador with tribute, consist- 
ing of .strings of large and fine pearls, valuable gold necklaces, elephants’-teeth, 
and fine white wool. 

* This is exactly conrorniable to the mythologiral traditions of the island, which represent that it was 
runncrly teniHitcU by licinons. 

+ This, there can bo no doubt, was raja Manam, or Manam-riija, who rci}(iicd m Ceylon from A.U. 
4J2 to 4^7, ficiordiiij' to the Rnjui'nii, or History of the Kin*;s of (Jeylon. 'Phis (oincidemc in the 
chioiiolojrv of two rlihtiiiLt nations isa lai t whiili lend? toestHhlish the aulhcntiuly of Oriental lustory. 
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MR. RICH’S “RESIDENCE IN KOOHDISTAN.’’* 

To very few individuals in niodern times is the science of Oriental Ar- 
chspology so much indebted as to the late Mr. Rich. Placed in a very 
favourable position for prosecuting antiquarian investigations, and for making 
collections of remains of past ages which arc rapidly disappearing, he per- 
mitted neither expense nor the dread of fatigue to check his exertions : his 
magnificent collection of maAuscripts, coins, gems, arrow-head inscriptions, 
and other antiquities, which now' graces the British Museum (and which the 
nation obtained for a sum little more than the actual outlay upon the manu- 
scripts alone), f alte.sts the judgment and success with which thc.se exertions 
were applied. 

In the correspondence contained in the highly interesting life of Sir James 
Mackintosh, lately published by his son, are deluded some paits of the 
early history of Mr. Rich, and the circum.stances under wdiich he became 
acquainted with Sir James, whose daughter he married. This lady, now^ 
the wddow of Mr. Rich, and his editor, has prefixed to the present w ork a 
short biographical “ Notice ” of him, written by a friend, which .presents 
a more complete outline, and from w hence wt shall extract the principal 
facts. A curiosity to know the private history of those who have been 
eminent for virtue or for talent is one of the jiardonable and oven amiable 
W’eaknesses of the world. 

Mr. Rich w^as born in the) ear 1787, near Dijon, in Burgundy, nnd 
was carried, wdiile an infant, to Bristol, wdiere he >vas brought up under 
the eye of his parents. He very early evinced an extraordinary capacity, 
and a remarkable aptitude for acquiring languages. He applied himself to 
Arabic at nine years of ago, at fourteen he attacked ('hincso, and at liftoon, 
he had made ‘‘ no mean progress " in several Oriental tongues, including 
Hebrew', Syriac, Persian, and 'I'urkish : and all this with ‘Hittio or no 
assistance.’' About this time, as he was taking a walk on Kingsdow'u, 
near Bristol, he met a Turk, and being desirous of trying his owm pronun- 
ciation of the language, addre.s.sed him. He had not only the satisfaction 
of finding himself understood, but, learning from the Turk that he W'as a 
distressed merchant, wdio had been shipwrecked, he enjoyed the higher gra- 
tification of contributing to his relief. By one of those extraordinary acci- 
dents, which arc eonsidered the most improbable features of novels and 
romances, about three years after, when Mr. Rich W'as threading the (ireek 
archipelago, on his voyage from IMalta to Constantinople, he lell in wdth 
and went on board a Turkish merchantman, on the deck of which was a 
'rtirk richly dressed, who proved to be the identical person wdiom he had 
relieved at Bristol. 

The extraordinary talents and acquisitions of Mr Rich occa^^ioned him 

• Narrative of a Residence in KoordNtan. and on the site of .\ndcnt Nineveh: wiih :i.Touinal of 
a Voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, anci an Account of a Visit to .shirauz and I’crsepolis. By the 
late Claudius Jsme.s Riuii, Esq., the Hon. E. 1. 1’. Resident .U B.igd.ui. Edited by His Widow. 
Two VoIb. London, law. Duncan. 

t Professor Lee sUted to the Committee of the House of Commons that the '.ISS. ( \rabir, Persic^ 
Turkish, and Syriac) were the best he had seen collected by any one nan. 
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to he noticed by Mr. (now Dr.) Marshman, Dr. Ryland, Mr. Fox, Robeit 
Hall, and other men of letters at Bristol. His Oriental studies were not 
prosecuted at the expense of general improvement, nor even of manly exer- 
cises and accomplishments. His bias was, however, in favour of the for- 
mer, and this circumstance pointed out the East as the fittest scene for his 
career. Let inc but get to India,” he said ; leave the rest to me.” 
Accordingly, in 1803, he obtained a cadetcy in the Company's service; but, 
on arriving in London, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Wilkins, having his attention 
called to the young man’s prodigious acquirements in the Oriental tongues, 
and which he found, upon trial, to exceed his anticipations, brought the 
subject before the Directors, and Mr. Parry presented him with a writer- 
ship, and in order that he might perfect himself in the Arabic and Turkish, 
he was attached as secretary to Mr. Lock, who was proceeding to Egypt 
as consul-general. The vessel in which he sailed was accidentally burnt in 
the Bay of Rosas, and he was enabled, through this circumstance, to make 
a residence of some length in Italy. Mr. Lock having died before he 
entered upon his mission, Mr. Rich was allowed by the Court of Directors 
to travel to India by a route indicated by Mr. Wilkins, with a view to his 
improvement. He proceeded to Malta, Constantinople, and Smyrna; 
from thence to Egypt, and through Palestine and Syria to the Persian Gulf, 
visiting Damascus, whilst the great body of pilgrims was there, and even 
entering the grand mosque in the disguise of a Mamaluke. P’rom Aleppo he 
proceeded by Bagdad to Bussora, and reached Bombay in September 1807. 
In these travels over the greater part of Turkish A<ia, with the eye and 
pencil of an artist, and with the address and courage of a traveller 
amongst barbarians,” he seems to have made his way not more by his 
mastery of the languages than by his captivating manners, which conciliated 
even the fiercest Musulmans. Mr. Robert Hall described him as a young 
man “of most engaging person and address;” and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, when he arrived at Bombay, found his wonderful Oriental attainments 
the least part of his merit. “ With the strongest recommendations of ap- 
pearance and manners, he joined every elegant accomplishment and every 
manly exercise ; and, combined with them, spirit, pleasantr), and feeling.” 

In January 1808, he married Miss Mackintosh, and soon after set out 
for Bagdad, where he had been appointed the first British resident in the 
Pashalik. In this oflice he continued to uphold the British interests with 
spirit and judgment, establishing a high character by his generosity as well 
as by his perfect knowledge of the native character. During the revolutions 
which afflicted the country, he afforded an asylum to the suffering party, 
which a sense of his justice and good faith exempted from violation. W^h 
the exception of a visit to Europe in 1813, occasioned by ill-health (upon 
which occasion Mrs. Rich accompanied him from Bagdad to Constantino- 
ple on horseback)^ he spent the rest of his life on or about the scene of his 
duties. In 182J, he had been appointed to an office of importance at 
Bombay, but, owing to a violent attack on the residency, which Mr. Rich 
repelled by force of arms, he was detained, and whilst waiting the orders 
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of the British government, he made a tour to Shirauz, where the cholera- 
morbus suddenly appeared for the first time. Mr. Rich, though he appears 
to have had considerable apprehensions of this disease, courageously stayed 
in the city (which had been deserted by the prince-governor and the local 
authorities), quieting the alarm of the inhabitants and administering medi- 
cines to the sick, to which charitable office he probably fell a victim. In 
his last letter to Mrs. Rich (who had been compelled by ill-health to take a 
voyage to Bombay), he says : “ the cholera has been here and has passed 
away, El-humd^u-lilla (‘thanks be to God!’). 1 was unwilling to take 

my pen in my hand during its continuance, as I would not disguise any- 
thiivg, bad or good, that happens, from you ; and I was loth to mention 
the cholera while it lasted. Thank God ! it is all over.” This letter is 
dated the 2d October 1821 ; on the 4th he was seized with cholera, and on 
the /5th he expired. 

'riic Memoirs on Babylon were the only writings published by Mr, Rich, 
except a few communications to the Mines de i' Orient. He has left a 
considerable number of manuscripts, besides the work before us. 

The journey to Koordistan, a country till then almost unknown in Eu- 
rope, was undertaken in Ajiril 1820, partly to survey this new country, 
partly to escape the intense heat of a Bagdad summer (when the therm, is 
JIO® at night), amongst the mountains of the Koords, with some of whose 
chiefs Mr. Rich was acquainted, and from whom he had received pressing 
invitations to visit them. Mr. Rich travelled in some state, with his lady 
in a takt-rewaUy and a large retinue, including some of the servants of the 
residency and its guard of twenty-five sepoys. The pasha furnished fir- 
mans and recommendations. 

North of the llamrcen hills, a sandstone chait), which runs N.VV. and 
S.E., Mr. Rich examined a high mound, Avhich the natives call the Mount 
of Prater, and found it full of fragments of urns and bones, like those 
found at Seleucia and Babylon. At Kifri, some twenty or thirty miles far- 
ther to the north, he dug into some ruin.s, and laid open a small room, with 
plaster ornaments, one of which was of a Grecian character. This ap- 
pears to be the site of some Sa.ssanian city. Coins and sepulchral urns 
are met with. At another place, called Eski Kifri, a little to the south- 
west, are other ruins, with an artificial mount like the Mujelibe of Baby- 
lon, 960 feet long, in which fragments of pottery and bones were found, 
as well as Arsacian and JSassanian coins. The ruins are of considerable 
extent. 

Descending the hills, they entered the plain of the Beiats, occupied by 
a Turcoman tribe from Khorasan, who consider themselves independent. 
?Vt Toozkhoormattcc, they came upon the naphtha pit, which yields about 
two gallons of the oil a-day ; it is skimmed off the surface of the water. 

As they approached the high country of Koordistan, Mr. and Mrs. Rich, 
as well as the invalids of the party, seemed to inhale a new existence. 
Descending into a valley near Leilan, a scene presented itself, which called 
forth an exclamation of rapture from the whole party from its contrast 
^«a/.JoM;7i.N.S.VoL.20.No.77. F 
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with the hideous desert’' of Bagdad. By the brook, 'whieh turned a 
a little mill, was a small assemblage of cottages, completely embosomed 
in a wood of poplars, willows, lig, plum, and rose-trees, the latter all in 
full bloom ; this grove was tenanted by nightingales, who joined their mel- 
low voices to the murmuring of the rill.” Amongst the vegetable products 
of this happy valley, was “ a briar-rose ol* England,” the wild perfume of 
which was infinitely more delightful to the Europeans of the party than all 
the odours of the East. 

The Koordish mountains presented the aspect of a natural fortification. 
The line immediately before the party, extending from N. to S.E. was a 
narrow precipitous bare ridge, called the Bazian mountains. To the north 
of the })ass of Derbent-i-Bazian, they make a turn to the west, and form 
the Khalkhalan mountains. To the south of the pass, the ridge continues 
in a straight line south and a little east, where is another pass called Der- 
bent-i-Basterra, beyond which the ridge assumes the name of Karadagh : 
here is the third road into Koordistan from the plains, whieh has been 
deemed almost impassable by an army, 'rhe villages are all situated in 
hollows, by the sides of the little streams. All cultivation is watered solely 
by the rains, there being no artificial irrigation. 

The party entered Koordistan by the pass of Derbent-i-Bazian, which 
is formed by a mere ridge, or wall, which advances as it were to close the 
valley, and slopes down very gradually, leaving but a small opening. The 
valley soon became open and winding, having the Bazian hills on each side. 
The strata inclined towards the west; the hills were calcareous. Artificial 
mounds and Sassanian ruins abounded: these mounts, Mr. Rich was of 
opinion, are probably royal stations, marking the progress of an army, 
“perhaps of that of Xerxes or Darius Hystaspes.” 

On emerging from the hills, the route to Sulimania, the residence of the 
pasha, diverged from north to east. That part of Koordistan inclosed be- 
tween the Bazian and Karadagh ranges, on the west, and the Goodroon 
range, on the east, appeared to be subdivided into valleys running nearly 
S.E. and N.W., all of which terminate and have a common issue at the pass 
of Derbent. These valleys are formed of small subordinate ranges of hills, 
dependent upon, though not extending the whole course of, the greater ranges 
before-mentioned. 

On Mr. Rich’s arrival at Sulimania, he was received by Mahmood 
Pasha with great distinction. He conferred, indeed, an unlooked-for 
honour, by paying Mr. Rich the first visit, before his entrance into the city. 

The sight was a gay and barbaric one. He alone was on horseback ; and, 
being a very small man, was almost bid by the crowd of tall Koords, habited 
in every colour of the rainbow, but chiefly in pink, yellow, and scarlet, whiclv 
hues especially made up the tassels and fringes which covered their heads. 
The march was silent, and yet their tread was heard from afar. When my 
guard saluted, the Pasha immediately returned them the compliment, by laying 
his hand on his breast with considerable dignity. I sent my tchaoushes to 
meet him, and advanced myself beyond the door of the tent to receive him. 
As ^oon as he saw me, he alighted from his hor.se, his tchaoushes shouting 
out ; and shaking hands with me with both his hands, we came into the tent, 
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and aat down together on a shawl, whtth I had prepared for the occasion. It 
was with difHculty, and only after some time, that 1 could persuade him to 
adopt the easier mode of sitting and crossing his legs : he wished to persist in 
the more respectful and difficult attitude of kneeling, resting on his heels. 
He welcomed me again and again to Koordistan, assured me that the country 
was mine, and many other such eastern compliments. 

The younger and more dashing brother of the pasha, Osman Beg, came 
to conduct him into the town, accompanied by all the members of the 
council on horseback, and an immense party of Koords on foot. The 
crowd assembled to witness the procession was very numerous ; but the 
utmost order prevailed. His reception was very honourable. The house, 
however, prepared for the party, — the dwelling of one of the chief officers 
of the palace, — was a dismal place, ruinous and filthy. The description of 
this abode is given in a very graphic manner in Mrs. Riches Journal, which 
forms a number in the appendix, and fills up very agreeably the occasional 
blanks in that of Mr. Rich : 

But all my curiosity about the capital, the country, and its inhabitants, was 
converted into disgust at them all, on beholding the place destined for my resi- 
dence. It required considerable courage to venture in through the mass of 
ruins it presented from the outer court ; however, at last, I made a desperate 
effort, and rushed in, followed by Mr. Bellino and the little Italian doctor, 
the former very judiciously endeavouring to puff the dust off, the other holding 
up his hands and shrugging up his shoulders most theatrically. But I must 
try, if possible, to describe it. 

The building is composed of bricks baked in the sun, with a facing inside of 
mud and chopped straw. The roof, which is of mud, and flat, is supported 
on bamboos by large beams, laid crosswajs, that have no other painting or 
colouring than that produced by the smoke of the winter-fires; which, to judge 
by the colour of the ceilings of all the rooms, must be pretty considerable ; 
and perhaps the smoke is encouraged by the Koords on the same principle as 
old Eleanor’s, the Irish peasant in Ennui, because it kept her warm / The 
building is raised on a platform about three feet from the ground, upon which 
are disposed all the different apartments, there being no upper story. The 
entry is by a portico, in which the natives sleep during summer. On the right 
is a small room, and in front a long, dark, dismal-looking gallery, with mud 
floor and walls, and in which was a very damp unwholesome smell. Here the 
delicate Koords pass the heat of the summer-days, as being a cool retreat, 
though I should prefer being subjected to the burning heat of our Bagdad 
deserts. 

On the left is a passage, with another door, into the court — a large room, 
with three windows looking into the garden, and the same number towards the 
gallery. It had once been whitewashed, but was now in such a state that a 
plain mud wall would have been infinitely preferable. 

The passage is terminated by another similar room, within which are two 
smaller ones. Returning from these into the passage, and on the left hand, 
were one or two doors leading, I believe, into some kind of rooms, but I had 
not courage to explore them. Much rather would I have entered with Emily 
into the east turret. 

The ordinary houses of Sulimania are mere mud hovels ; they are per- 
fectly exposed, but the people do not seem to regard this. Amongst the 
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agrSmens of this city are fieoa, which are peculiarly formidable here^ sand* 
flieS; a tormenting pest, scorpions, numerous, large, and venomous, centi* 
pedes, and large venomous snakes. 

The favourite recreations of the Koords include wrestling, partridge- 
fighting, and dog-fighting. Mahmood Masraf, the pasha’s prime-minister, 
a keen sportsman, gratified his master’s guest with a sight of his game 
birds ; 

After a round of coffee and pipes had passed, the approach of the army, 
as the old gentleman called it, was announced by a prodigious cackling and 
crowing of the partridges, which was audible for a great distance off; and soon 
a party of stout Koords appeared, bearing on their shoulders thirty-two cages, 
each containing a cock-partridge. The collective and incessant cackling or 
crowing of this party caused a strange noise, something like the ticking of a 
thousand immense watches : they were not silent an instant, except when 
fighting. A number of lads of the fancy followed, all eagerness for the sight ; 
and more would have rushed in, if, to spare the clubbing and cudgelling, by 
which alone they could be kept back, I had not ordered the doors to be closed. 

One of the assistants now opened the door of a cage, and let out a bird, 
who whirled himself up in the air as if in defiance, and then strutted about, 
waiting for his adversary. Another partridge being let loose, they fell to. The 
sight was amusing and by no means cruel. It was highly entertaining to see 
the little birds strut about on tiptoe, in defiance, jump up, bite at each other, 
play about to seize a favourable opening, and avoid letting their adversary take 
hold on a bad place. I observed the great feat was to get hold of the nape of 
the neck. When a partridge succeeded in seizing his adversary in this man- 
ner, he would hold him like a bull-dog, and sometimes lead him two or three 
times round the ring. Sometimes a bird would be frightened and run away 
out of the ring. The battle was then fairly lost ; and the bird so beaten will 
not feel disposed for fighting for two or three months afterwards. Every bird 
had its own name ; and their wings were not clipped. They were,so tame as 
to allow themselves to be handled without resistance ; and when a match was 
over, the birds would return to their cages almost of their own accord. Their 
great feat is to seize the adversary by the nape of the neck, hold him fast, like 
a bull-dog, and then fly up with him and overturn him on the ground ; and the 
skill exhibited in the attempting and evading this manGcuvre constitutes the 
interest of the sport. One bird being foiled several times in his attack, in a 
paroxysm of rage, seized himself fast by the wing, and was with difliculty brought 
to let go his hold : thus realising what has been thought preposterous in Har- 
pagon. 

The Koords arc the only Orientals who sit up late at night, and rise late 
in the morning. Their fashionable life approximates pretty much to our own : 

Few gentlemen in Sulimania go to bed till two or three o’clock, or show 
themselves abroad till nine or ten in the forenoon. Their chief visiting-time 
is at night. When it grows dark, they begin going about to each other’s houses,* 
where they amuse themselves with conversation, smoking, and music. They 
will pay two or three visits of this kind in the course of a night. About an 
hour before sunset also, a kind of club or assembly is held before the house 
of the Masraf, in an open place in the town, called the Mcidan. Friends meet 
and chat on various subjects ; arms or horses are displayed ; and sometimes 
matches are made of wrestling, partridge or dog-fights. The Koords appear 
to me to be a remarkably cheerful social people, with no kind of pride or 
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ceremony among them ; and they are neither envious of one another, nor have 
I ever heard a Koord speak an ill-natured word of another, however diiferent 
they may be in partyor interest. 

There is a broad distinction between the tribes of Koordistan and the 
peasant Koords ; the latter are a totally distinct race, distinguishable by 
countenance as well as speech, and are never soldiers, whilst the tribes- 
men, rarely, if ever, cultivate the soil. Clanship exists in as much rigour 
as in Rajpootana. The clannish Koords call themselves Szpah, or military 
Koords ; the peasants are called Royahs. The condition of the peasantry 
throughout this country appears wretched, ‘‘ resembling that of a negro 
slave in the Wcst-lndies.’* A tribesman confessed to Mr. Rich that the 
clans conceived the peasants were created merely for their use. The pasha 
appreciated a delicate compliment to his clannish pride paid by Mr. Rich, 
who dated the degradation of his family from the period when they be- 
came pashas ! 

The want of a permanent, stable government is much felt in Koordistan. 
One of the principal chiefs observed that the country was in a wretched 
state between the Turks and the Persians ; the one insulted and oppressed 
them ; the others teased them for money. Another said, ‘‘ The want of 
security in our possessions is the sole ruin of the country. While we tribes- 
men are not sure of holding our estates, we never will addict ourselves to 
agriculture ; and, until we do, the country can never prosper. Why should 
I, for instance, throw a tagar of seed into the ground, when I am not sure 
that my master will hold his government, and I my estate, until the season 
of harvest? Instead of doing this, 1 allow the peasants to cultivate my 
estate as they may find it convenient ; and I take from them my due, which 
is the sakatj or tenth of the whole, and as much more as 1 can squeeze 
out of them by any means, and on any pretext.’" 

The pasha, Mahmood, was an amiable man, serious, unassuming, mild, 
and religious, without fanatacism or insensibility; but his character was 
unsuited to those he had to govern : ** a worse man,” as Mr. Rich observed, 
** would make a better prince.” His wife (his only wife), according to Mrs. 
Rich’s report, was equally amiable. “ They were much attached to each 
other, and were depressed at the loss of many of their children by the 
small-pox.” One little boy remained atSulimania, and at Mrs. Rich’s vi.sit, 
Adela Khanum seemed almost afraid to speak of him : ‘‘ her eyes filled 
with tears, as she most tenderly looked at him, and added, ‘ he is not mine 
but God’s ; his will be done !’ ” This child was carried off, before they left 
Sulimania, by the small-pox, a disease which makes dreadful havock in Koor- 
distan. An attempt of Mr. Rich to introduce vaccination failed through the 
ignorance and unskilfulness of the person who undertook it. Conjugal and 
parental affection is a trait of this people : “ all the Koords love their wives 
and children.” 

The condition of the women is far better in Koordistan than in Turkey 
or Persia; they arc treated as equals by their husbands, and there is 
something approaching to domestic comfort. The women are not secluded ; 
and the lower classes go about even without a veil. Yet no women can 
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conduct themselves with more propriety than the Koordish ladies^ and their 
morality far exceeds that of the Turkish females." Compulsory marriages 
are not uncommon amongst the princes. The dance is the great passion of 
the Koordish females : on occasion of a wedding, they will volunteer their 
services, when not invited, and even bring small presents to the bride for 
permission to exhibit in the dance. On such occasions, they always perform 
in public without any veil, however great the crowd of men may be." 

The dress of the ladies in Koordistan consists in the usual Turkish large 
trowsers and loose shift, over which they buckle a belt, with two very large 
gold or silver clasps. The gown is next put on. It is cut like a man’s, and 
is buttoned at the throat, but is left flowing open from the neck downwards, 
displaying the shift and girdle. It is of striped or variegated silk, chintz, or 
Guzerat or Constantinople gold stuff, according to the season or wealth of the 
wearer. Next comes the benish, or cloak, of satin generally, made like the 
gown, but with tighter sleeves, which do not reach down to the elbows. This* 
in winter, is replaced by a libada, which is a garment of the same form, but 
quilted with cotton. In the winter they also wear the tcharokhia, but made of 
a species of Tartan silk. This tcharokhia is a kind of cloak, or mantle, with- 
out sleeves, fastened over the breast, and hanging down behind to the calves 
of the legs. It is not reckoned full dress, and is replaced on gala days by the 
benish, which has been borrowed from the Turks or Persians, and is therefore 
more esteemed than the tcharokhia, which appears to belong peculiarly to 
Koordistan. They do not use pelisses, but supply the place in very cold 
weather by an additional gown or two. Of their head-dress, it is rather diffi- 
cult to give an adequate description. It is formed of silk handkerchiefs, or 
rather, I may say, shawls, of every colour of the rainbow, artificially pinned 
together in front, so as to form a sort of mitre, about two feet in height. The 
ends of the shawls hang down behind as low as the ancles. Those who can 
afford it, ornament the front of their mitres with rows of broad gold lace; 
from each of which depends a row of little gold leaf-like ornaments. From 
each side of the turban hangs a string of coral ; and under the turban is worn 
a large muslin shawl, which in front is furled up, and brought into a coil over 
the breast; behind, it hangs down the back. But this, I am informed, is only 
worn by married ladies. Much hair is not shown on the forehead ; but a zilf, 
or lock, depends from each side of the head. The poorer female inhabitants 
of towns imitate the ladies in the fashion of their habiliments. The peasants 
in the country merely wear a shift and trowsers of coarse blue calico, the 
former buckled about the waist with a strap. The tcharokhia is of darker 
blue stuff, with several white stripes at the bottom, and is knotted by the ends 
over the breast. The head-dress is a small cap. 

The ladies* head-dress is prodigiously heavy, and gives them great pain in 
learning to wear it. It frequently rubs off a good deal of the hair from the 
top of the head. What will appear scarcely credible is, that they actually 
sleep in it. They have small pillows on purpose to support it. They have 
very few jewels among them. Their ornaments chiefly consist of gold and 
coral. Ordinary persons have them of small silver coins, little pieces of metal, 
and glass beads. 

The Koords are, in general, much more eager after information, much 
more diffident of themselves, and much easier to instruct, than the* Turks, or 
even the Persians. Islamism, however, is a formidable obstacle to mental 
improvement. “ Mahomet has made every thing— science, art, history, man- 
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ners, '-•matters of religion, and placed a bar against all improvement, or 
new notions in any of them/* The Koords, like all uncivilised people, are 
greatly given to music of a melancholy cast. 

I have in no place,” says Mr. Rich, seen so many fine hale old 
people of both sexes as in Koordistan ; and, notwithstanding the apparent 
disadvantages of the climate, the Koords are in general a very stout healthy- 
•looking people.” The climate is severe. In winter, the cold is intense, 
snow lying on the ground sometimes from six weeks to two months ; in sum- 
mer, the easterly wind is hot and relaxing, and the sherki, or sirocco, is 
distressing. The town of Sulimania is situated in a hollow ; the hills are 
steep and bare, and reflect the sur/s rays. Mr. Rich mentions a curious 
fact, which he ascertained by a long course of observations: “at dawn, it 
is generally quite calm. As the sun rises above the hills, a slight air comes 
on from the point of sunrise. This follows the sun to the meridian, at noon 
there being generally a breeze, or at least a strong puff or two from the 
south. When the sun passes the meridian, the wind comes round to the 
west. The mornings are generally disagreeable, and the afternoons ex- 
tremely pleasant, with a fine westerly breeze. I have observed this always 
to be the case when the sherki did not prevail. The hottest time of the day 
is from noon until 3 p.m.” 

The usual increase of grain in Koordistan is about five to ten to one of 
seed ; wheat and barley are sown alternately in the same ground, the land 
not being allowed to lie fallow, except in the hilly country. The other pro- 
ducts are cotton (of the annual kind), tobacco, rice, Indian corn, and other 
pulse. No hemp or flax is grown in Koordistan. 

The mountaineers of Koordistan appear to be peculiar races. On the 
Sinna hills, the people are described as in the last state of barbarism, living 
in forests and fastnesses, cultivating nothing, and subsisting on acorns and 
wild fruit. The Jaf tribe, who likewise inhabit the highest of these moun- 
tains, on the frontier of the Sinna territory, are nomadcs, living in tents. 
They are a fine-looking, brave people, but esteemed uncivilized and bar- 
barous even by the Koords. They form a body of cavalry 2,000 in num- 
ber, and can turn out 4,000 musketeers. Their chief has uncontrolled 
power of life and death. Mr. Rich fell in with a party of these Koords: 

Their tents and baggage were neatly packed on bullocks and cows. The 
use of these animals as beasts of burden seems peculiar to theKoordish nation. 
I remember observing the same custom among the Rishwan Koords, in Asia 
Minor, of whom, by the bye, the Jafs somewhat reminded me. The men and 
women travelled on foot, and a fine stout-looking people they were. The 
women were clothed in a blue chemise and trowsers, and wore on their heads 
,a small cap, their hair seeming to curl about their faces. They wore the 
tcharokhia, which is a cloak, of blue and white checked calico thrown over 
their shoulders. In its form it resembles the plaid of the Highlanders of 
Scotland. It is an indispensable part of every Koordish woman’s dress : the 
higher class wear it of yellow and red silk. The Jaf men wore a dress belted 
round their middles, light drawers, with the worsted shoe, which is a com- 
fortable covering for the feet, and a conical felt cap on their heads. All were 
armed with a sabre and light target ; some added a pistol, and the horsemen 
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always carried a lance. We saw one lady who appear^ to be a person of 
some distinction. She was mounted on a mare, whose bridle and trappings 
were curiously ornamented with shells and beads, and her saddle was covered 
with a carpet decorated with tassels. A couple of animals carried her baggage, 
on which a servant rode, and a well-armed horseman attended her. None of 
the women had the slightest pretensions to a veil, nor had they even a hand- 
kerchief round the lower part of the face, like the Arab women. 

Of the tribes, Mr. Rich has given the following particulars : 

The people of Khoshnav and Rewendiz are to the last degree savage and 
stupid. They have no sort of scruple about killing a man, but would not miss 
a prayer for the world, though they have been known to fight in the mosque. 
Many years ago, there was a quarrel between two districts about a dog, in 
which seventy men were killed on the spot, of whom thirty fell in a mosque, 
after they had joined together in public worship. They still fight at intervals 
about this same quarrel ; and no encounter takes place without the slaughter 
of some men. There is Khoshnav chief now alive, whose name I forget : a 
fly once settled on his eye, and teased him ; he drove it off ; the insect re- 
turned two or three times; and, at last, the Koord getting into a fury, struck 
himself in the eye with his khanjar or dagger, blinded himself of one eye, and 
was very nearly killed. 

In the tribes which form the Bulbass nation, every man, even of the meanest 
rank, has a voice in public affairs. You may be settling business with Bulbass 
chiefs, and have come to an agreement with them, when, on a sudden, some 
common fellow will start up and say, “ I do not agree to it !” and this is 
enough to spoil the whole affair in a moment. When Abdurrahman Pasha had 
finished a war in which he had been engaged with the Bulbassis, a treaty was 
concluded ; and it was agreed that Kako Hassan, or brother iiassan, the 
Bulbass chief, should visit Sulimania, Selim Bey, the pasha’s brother, remain- 
ing as hostage among the Bulbassis. When Kako Hassan was .setting out, on 
a sudden, a common fellow laid his hand on his dagger, and said very coolly, 

If the Bebbehs get hold of Kako IIa.ssan, they will certainly kill him, and 
then they will boast of having shed the blood of a Bulbass chief; it is better 
for me to kill him myself here.” All attempts to make him hear reason were 
in vain. Selim Bey, therefore, mounted his horse, and resolved on returning 
to his own home, and having nothing to say to Kako Hassan. When he had 
rid a little way, the savage suddenly changed his mind, and hallooed after the 
Bey, desiring him to come back. “ Take Kako Hassan,” said he, ** and go 
with him yourself; we don’t want a hostage; if you are men, you will be- 
have properly to him.” All the Bulbassis agreed to this arrangement; and 
the Bey and Kako Hassan departed together.” 

Before the party quitted Koordistan, they visited the Vali, or chief, of 
Sinna (a mountainous district), whose character offers a strong contrast to 
that of the pasha of Sulimania. He w'as a brutal tyrant, whose daily re- 
creation was tearing out the eyes of his officers and servants who di.spleased*^ 
him. Yet he was a perfect master of Persian politeness, elegance, and 
policy ; his manners so insinuating, and his tact so perfect, that he can gain 
whomsoever he pleases." 

Mr. Rich has given, from report, a curious description of the Chaldean 
Christian tribes, mentioned by Gibbon, in the Koordish province of Hak- 
kari, between Amadia and Van, who are represented as ^'ferocious, vin- 
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dictive, capricious, and irritable.** The province is high, steep, and covered 
with forests. In person, these Christians are stout and tall. Their huts 
are built of logs ; they are unacquainted with wheat or barley, and subsist 
upon rice, walnuts, and honey. They wear hats resembling the European, 
made of rice-straw. They are independent and live in a perfectly barba- 
rous state. They are followers of Nestorius, and are the only Christians 
in the East who have successfully resisted the Mahomedans. 

They took leave of Sulimania, and of their kind and hospitable host, the 
pasha, after a stay of nearly six months. The remarks, with which Mr. 
Rich closed the record of his residence there, speak much in favour of the 
people : 

I quit Koordistan with unfeigned regret. I, most unexpectedly, found in it 
the best people that I have ever met with in the East. I have formed friend- 
ships, and been uniformly treated with a degree of sincerity, kindness, and 
unbounded hospitality, which I fear I must not again look for in the course of 
my weary pilgrimage \ and the remembrance of which will last as long as life 
itself endures. 


On his return, Mr. Rich took a different route, for the purpose of re- 
visiting (for the fourth time) Mousul and the supposed ruins of Nineveh. 
Here ends his journal ; the description of the ruins, and the rest of the nar- 
rative, are detailed in memoranda. 

The village, or little town, of Ncbbi Yunus, consisting of about 300 
houses, is built on an artificial mount, which is part of the ancient city, and 
the antiquity of which is well ascertained by the remains (bricks, and pieces 
of gypsum covered with cuneiform characters) found on digging deep. One 
inscription which Mr. Rich met with seems to occupy its original position, 
about two feet below the surface of the mound, the height of which, in 
the highest part, is about fifty feet above the level of the plain. The foun- 
dations of the mosque which covers the pretended tomb of Jonah (w'hich 
has displaced a Christian monastery) seem to consist of vaulted passages, 
probably part of the ancient city. The area of Nineveh is about a mile 
and a-half to two miles broad, and four miles long. There are the remains 
of w'alls, and of a ditch. The sherki^ or east wind, from which the pro- 
phet Jonah* suffered so grievously, is described by Mr. Rich as “hot, 
stormy, and .singularly relaxing and dispiriting.” The evidently 

the same as the samum, which is identified with the nntiy. 

The relics of the “ exceeding great city,” as it is termed in the sacred 
narrative, were again carefully surveyed by Mr. Rich ; and we are informed 
that the results of this and former surveys will be published in a fuller shape 
tn a future work. 

Many of the bricks and cylinders in his collection were found in the 
mount at this place, as w'ell as the curious little stone chair. Some years 
ago, an immense bas-relief, in stone, representing men and animals, was 
dug up, but destroyed in a few days. There is a custom amongst the pea- 


* ** And it came to pass, when the sun did arise, that God prepared a vehement East wind ; and the 
sun heat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished himself to die.”-'JonaA, iv. ». 
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santry here, which seems a relic of superstition far anterior to the date of 
Islamism. Once a-year, they assemble, and sacrifice a sheep at a spring or 
well, called Damlamajeht with music and other festivities. The spring, 
which Mr. Rich called Thisbe’s well (having erroneously supposed the 
**bu8ta Nini” of Ovid to be here, instead of Babylon), issues out of a 
concretion of pebbles, and is covered by a dome, built with large fragments 
of stone from the ruins of the city, and having a pedestal or capital of a 
column on each side the door-way. lie notices the equality of age of all 
the vestiges. “ Whether they belonged to Nineveh or some other city, is 
another question, and one not so easily determined, but that they are all of 
the same age and character does not admit of a doubt. The vestiges or 
traces of building within the area are, with the exception of Nebbi Yunus 
and Koyunjuk, extremely slight; and 1 am now confirmed in the opinion I 
formed in viewing the ruins many years ago, that the inclosurc formed only 
a part of a great city, probably either the citadel or royal precincts, or per- 
haps both, as the practice of fortify ing the residence of the sovereign is of 
very ancient origin." A mode of building, is still practised hereabouts 
like that adopted in some of the remains of Nineveh. Pebbles, lime, 
and red earth or clay are mixed together, and in a short time the concrete 
becomes (especially after exposure to water) like a solid rock. 

He made an excursion to the Syrian monasteries in the mountains north- 
east of Nineveh. That of Mar Mattci is constructed like a fortress on the 
abrupt face of the mountain. It is said to have been founded A.D. 334, by 
one of the companions of St. George, who fled from the persecution of Dio- 
cletian. Here Mr. Rich met with inscriptions and MSS. in Strangheloy or 
the ancient Syriac character, some of the latter (including part of a Bible) 
he procured, and thereby rescued from total decay. The native Y ezids, 
in the district, appear to have some barbarous remains of Christianity 
amongst them. They admit both baptism and circumcision; but believe 
likewise in the metempsychosis. 

We must hurry over the remainder of the work. Mr. Rich and his party 
descended the Tigris on a kellek, or raft composed of inflated goat-skins, 
a conveyance used in remote antiquity, and described by classical writers, 
and arrived at Bushire, whence Mrs. Rich departed for Bombay, and Mr. 
Rich, being compelled, by an event already noticed, to remain for some 
time in the Gulf, made an excursion to Shirauz, where he died. The letters 
written from thence to Mrs. Rich complete the volume. 

The novelty of the ground travelled over, the talents and facilities of the 
describer, and the minute accuracy with which the traits of character, local 
scenei*}^, and geographical facts, are detailed, render this a work of much 
value, and make us eager for the rest of Mr. Rich’s memoranda. 
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In the endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the circumstances and 
situation of the early English traders to the East-Indies, we are, in many 
transactions, of which a record has been preserved, occurring between rival 
parties, obliged to be content with ex^parle statements. Many of the cases, 
it must however be confessed, are made out very strongly, and when these are 
slightly noticed, or faintly contradicted by the advocates on the other side, we 
may reasonably infer that they are not very far from the truth. Amongst the 
existing documents, relative to the competition between the old East-India 
Company, and a set of adventurers who encroached upon their privileges, 
under the sanction of letters-patent from the king, few are more interesting, 
and it may be said, amusing, than those which bear the name of ** Mr. Cour- 
tcn*s tragedy,” “ Mr. Courten’s Catastrophe and Adieu to India,” and one or 
two others on the same subject. This gentleman was the son of Sir William 
Courten, who, through the interest possessed by Sir Endymion Porter at court, 
contrived to procure a license to trade to the East-Indies. Sir William had 
amassed a fortune in the employment of the chartered company, and it was, 
no doubt, a heavy grievance to the enterprizing individuals comprising it, to 
see their own servants becoming their rivals, and obtaining by the most unjus- 
tifiable arts a commerce which they had held to be exclusively their own. In 
order to give a colour to their usurpation, Sir William Courten, Captain Wed- 
dall, and others, who were well acquainted with the European settlements in 
India, alleged that the Company had forfeited the privileges secured to them 
by their charter, by neglecting to comply with its provisions. They repre- 
sented the unguarded state of the factories, which they were bound to fortify, 
in order to render them places of protection for the resort of British subjects 
ti’adihg to India, and by other misrepresentations obtained the not unwilling 
ear of a government beginning to be distressed for supplies. Letters and 
licenses were granted, to the no small consternation of the Company, who 
saw at once the danger to which their interests were exposed by the intrusion 
of persons so well acquainted with all their affairs, and so apparently deter- 
mined to turn this knowledge to their own advantage. There can be no Soubt 
that these licenses were instances of bad faith on the part of the monarch who 
was so easily induced to listen to the representations of person.s interested in 
the perversion of the truth. The Company had already many difficulties to 
contend against, from the opposition of the Portuguese and the Dutch ; and 
it was still more galling to find their remaining resources weakened by the 
intrusion of their own countrymen, who, reckless of all consequences, pur- 
sued their private projects without the slightest consideration for the welfare 
of others. Some idea of their grief and dismay may be formed from the 
following paragraph, transcribed from a letter from the governor and the 
court of committee in London to the president and council of Surat. ** Wee 
could wish that wee could vindicate the reputation of our nation in those 
partes, and do ourselves ryghte for the losse and dammage of our estate in 
those partes have sustayned, but of all of these we must beare the burthen, 
and with patience set still, untill we find these frowning tymes more auspicious 
to our affaires.” Other portions of the correspondence, it may be presumed, 
breathed a less subdued spirit, meekness under provocation not being charac- 
teristic of the times. 
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The president of Surat, unaware of the circumstances which had taken 
place at home, was surprized by the appearance of several ships, chartered 
by a new company, and demanding, in the King's name, that he should afford 
them every assistance they might require. Permission to burn, sink and 
destroy, would have been much more gladly received ; for the authorities at 
Surat and other places were only beginning to {eel themselves able to cope 
with some prospect of success with traders from Holland and Portugal, and 
here were new rivals in the field who, headed by a man of considerable talent 
and enterprize, succeeded in establishing agencies at Goa, where he. Captain 
Weddall, was well known, Acheen, Carwar, Rajapore, and other places. Hos- 
tilities of the most deadly nature immediately sprang up between the contend- 
ing parties, one of whom, animated by the expectation of success, made the 
boldest and most strenuous attempts to gain a permanent footing in India, 
while the other, who saw its trade decline, and the prospect of aggrandizement, 
so fondly cherished, melt away under the influence which these interlopers 
obtained in the East, lost no opportunity of endeavouring to cut off their 
resources, and to ruin their credit. The conduct of both parties appears to be 
equally indefensible and unjustifiable ; each, however, lays claim to superior 
virtue, and while the old Company are stigmatized in the printed papers of 
their adversaries as the most cruel, merciless, and inexorable tyrants upon 
earth, the new adventurers arc stated to have set out with, and acted upon, 
very different principles. They are represented as behaving with the utmost 
magnanimity and generosity to the people belonging to the ships and factories 
of their adversaries, whenever they had an opportunity of serving them, 
“ relieving their ships with provisions, their factors with monies, and redeem- 
ing sundry times their men with large summes from the miserablest Malabar 
captivity that ever was heard of.” Some of these unfortunates ” continues 
our author, ** lying ten or twelve months together in most sad distresse, con- 
ceiving the Turkish slavery a paradise to their doleful captivity, and to aggra- 
vate their misery, those that suffered most were taken (not in the Company's 
service, as we learn by their own relation, but employed by their presidents 
and others in private trade) from port to port, being therein (to use their own 
language) the Company's competitors, and, to serve their afflictions to the 
height, the then president of Surat, by whom they were principally employed, 
would neither relieve them himselfe, nor appoint any other, nor afford them 
their own wages and debts due from the said Company for their ransom and 
subsistence. No, not so much as any, the least comfort in word or writing, 
as by their own most grievous, woful, and patheticall expressions to Mr. 
Courten's factors may more largely appear.” The Company's partizans, of 
course, tell a different story, as will be shewn in the sequel. Meanwhile, Sir 
William Courten died, leaving his son to do battle as best he might with his 
opponents, both at home and abroad. It happened that the factories belong- 
ing to both parties were frequently in want of money, and upon many occa- 
sions it appears that neither were very particular respecting the means by 
which they obtained it. A ship belonging to Mr. Courten, named the Little 
William, was wrecked off Cape Bona Esperanza, as it was then called, but, 
by the great industry of the people on board, two brass guns, about £5,000 
in Barbary gold, and seventeen men belonging to the crew, were saved. These 
people escaped in' the long-boat of the ship, and established themselves upon 
the island of St. Lawrence, or Madagascar, as it is now styled, where they 
subsisted in the most orderly manner for nearly nine months, expecting to be 
relieved by a ship belonging to their employer, who, they doubted not, would 
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bear of their disaster. In May 1644, the year following that of their mis- 
fortune, the ship Endeavour, commanded by Robert Bowen, belonging to the 
old Company, sailed into St. Augustine’s bay. This personage did not, it is 
said, at first evince any desire to assist his countrymen ; but, upon learning 
from some of the crew of the wrecked vessel that the gold had been saved, he 
became more interested it^ their situation. Coming on shore a second time, 
after the receipt of this intelligence, he paid a visit to the master of the Little 
WUliam, one Thomas Cox, who, with Thomas Hill, the purser, had main- 
tained the little colony in a manner highly creditable to both. Unbending from 
the haughtiness of the reserve shewn on his first arrival, Bowen offered to give 
a passage to the officers and crew of the wrecked vessel to the island of 
Joanna, or to some one of his employers’ factories upon the coast, assuring 
Cox that he could easily procure bills of exchange fur the gold, or a safe 
conveyance by land to some of the settlements belonging to Mr. Courten. 
Cox hesitated, at first, inquiring whether he might not expect to be taken off 
the island by one of the vessels of his employers, who, he felt assured, would 
make earnest endeavours to afford him relief. Bowen, however, assured him 
he had no ehance of getting away by any ship belonging to Mr. Courten ; for, 
though several were ready for sea, they were detained by order of the parlia- 
ment, and that, moreover, Mr. Courten himself was upon the very verge of 
bankruptcy. This intelligence was, as may be guessed, pure fietion, fabricated 
to suit a very dishonest purpose, a vessel, the Loyalty, belonging to Mr. 
Courten, being known to be upon her voyage, and arriving at Madagascar two 
months after the departure of the Endeavour, Cox, deceived by these repre- 
sentations, agreed at length to accept the apparently disinterested offer of his 
new acquaintance, choosing to proceed to Joanna, as the nearest port ; but, 
after he had been a few days at sea, he was induced to relinquish this purpose, 
in consequence of an assurance on the part of Bowen, that the climate was 
so exceedingly unhealthy as to prove certain death to every European who 
attempted to brave it. He was told that no Englishman ever survived a single 
night passed on shore, and that it would be madness to expose himself and his 
crew to the dangers of so fatal an atmosphere. Cox, being a stranger, and 
his company equally ignorant of the true state of the country, were easily 
imposed upon, and it was agreed that they should go on to Madrasspatam, 
whence they were promised a safe conveyance to one of their own factories, 
with every accommodation for the voyage. Shortly after this arrangement, 
Bowen desired to see the gold, in order to satisfy himself respecting the 
quantity, requiring also to peruse the invoice and the bill of lading; declaring 
at the same time that he would not be answerable for the security of the pro- 
perty unless his demand should be complied with. The gold was accordingly 
produced, together with the papers, which Bowen caused to be copied, he 
then weighed the bullion, and sealing it up in canvas bags, deposited it in one 
of the ship’s chests, under his own custody. No sooner had he secured pos- 
session of this treasure, than a change of conduct became manifest towards 
the people of the Little William. Bowen brought out his commission upon 
deck, and with all the bluster and importance so commonly assumed by the 
petty despots of the sea, began to read it aloud, in the hearing of the crews 
of both ships. In this document, the word ** interloper,” was frequently intro- 
duced, — an ominous expression in the existing state of affairs, — and when this 
pompous recitation of the power, authority. See,, delegated to the traders of 
the regular company, had been triumphantly delivered, Cox was required to 
shew his commission. The poor man complied, but the papers with which 
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he had been furnished, proving only to be orders and instructions by virtue of 
letterS'patent, the captain of the Endeavour took upon himself to say that, 
if he had met the Little William at sea, he possessed authority sufficient to 
justify him in capturing the vessel, and making prisoners of the crew. The 
parties arrived in safety at Madrasspatam, and were accommodated in the fort. 
Cox took the earliest opportunity of stating the c^cumstances of the case to 
Mr, Day, the Company’s agent, demanding the property embarked on board 
the Endcavonvy either in its original state, or in bills of exchange, and re- 
questing also that, in compliance with the promises given by Capt. Bowen, 
facilities should be granted for the conveyance of the people and the guns to 
one of the factories established by Mr. Courten. Day, at first, attempted to 
procrastinate, stating that the country was up in arms, and that there could 
be no safe despatch of men or goods, on account of the hostility of the 
natives; but, being hardly pressed, he scorned further evasion, and declared 
at once his determination to keep the bullion. The unfortunate roaster of the 
wrecked vessel was told, in routid terms, that, if he persisted in his demand, 
he should be expelled the fort, and must take the consequences, for, though 
no threats of violence would be held out, it was impossible to say what might 
follow, since the Company’s agents were bound by their employers not to 
succour or assist the people belonging to Mr. Courten, if they were in the 
greatest need, even with a piece of bread. Moreover, the captain of the 
Endeavour now said openly, that he had determined not to leave St. Augus- 
tine’s bay w'ithout the gold, and if he could not have got it by fair means, he 
had resolved to u«e force, “ Whereby,” continues the narrator, “ I conceive 
that we might have continued upon the island for all of them, if there had 
been no gold.” Cox and Hill protcs>ted very warmly against this unjust deten- 
tion of treasure destined for a very diflerent purpose; both endeavoured to 
recover the property by expostulation ; and, believing it to be impossible that 
Bowen and Day could |)ersi.')t in so flagrant an outrage, engaged a junk for the 
conveyance of the gold and guns to Acheen. They also endeavoured, at the 
same time, to prevail upon an Englishman, not in the Company’s service, who 
was established at the factory, either to convey himself, or cau.se a letter to be 
conveyed, by land to Goa and other settlements on the coast, to acquaint the 
agents of Mr. Courten of their situation. This man, it appears, entertained 
so strong an apprehension of incurring the resentment of Day, who is repre- 
sented to have had both the power and inclination to work the ruin of those 
who thwarted his views, that he could not be induced to interfere. It may 
appear strange that Europeans, not deficient in intellect and energy, and who 
were in some sort at least permitted to be at large, should have absolutely been 
unable to devise any other means of communicating with their friends upon 
the coast ; but, it must be remembered, that they were perfect strangers, igno- 
rant of the country and the language, and sharply looked after, if not closely 
confined, by the authorities of the place. Natives seldom trouble themselves 
about the affairs of people with whom they are unacquainted ; they have little « 
of the meddling curiosity which prompts people to interference in the concerns 
of others, and though, in many instances, they have nobly exposed themselves 
to the danger of punishment and even death, by their humanity to prisoners 
entrusted to their charge, it requires no small degree of distress and suffering 
to arouse them to active exertion, where they have no particular acquaintance 
with the parties. 

Left entirely to their own resources, Cox and Hill tried every art of per- 
suasion and remonstrance in vain. “ Could not,” observes Mr. Day, in the 
name of himself and his colleagues, the said Cox, Hill, and company, be 
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contented to have their own lives fof a prey, being now in our power, for have 
we not told you that, if we could not have had it (the gold) by faire meansf 
we would have had it by foule means, or by force ; and will you still be so 
importunate and impudent to demand that which you shall never have, were 
it as much more ? Wherefore, take warning, and let us hear no more of 
demanding, least we give it you with a witnesse, viz. thrust you out of our 
fort, and so, peradventure, you may be knocked on the head, or have your 
throats cut, for it would be no hard matter to overtake you, and then take 
what follows, for have we not told you sufficient to inform you that we have 
power and commission from our imployers in England to have taken your ship 
as well as your gold, wheresoever met at sea, and not to assist you with a 
piece of bread to save you from perishing either by sea or land ? therefore, take 
warning and resolve upon some other way.” After this rebuff, Cox and Hill, 
who felt that they had incurred a very heavy res[)onsibility, became anxious to 
procure some acknowledgment, in order that they might at least be exonerated 
in the eyes of their employers. It was necessary, however, to be very mo- 
dest in their demand, and, after considerable altercation, and a refusal on 
the part of Day to agree to pay interest, the following compromise was agreed 
to. Cox and Hill were induced to prefer a request to the president and 
council of Madrasspatam, to take charge of the gold and guns delivered by 
them to Bowen on board the ship Erideavour,*^ and which,” says the document, 
** having safely arrived at your hands, that you would please to continue your 
protection, and referre the satisfaction thereof unto your honourable im- 
ployers and the worshipful William Courten, Esq., because we know not how 
to secure it from our own men, nor to dispose to any of the factories of Wil- 
liam Courten, Esq., whose servants here transcribe themselves.” 

To this humble solicitation, framed of course by the authorities of Madrass- 
patam, Day and his colleagues condescended to reply in the following terms ; 
“ Your request we confesse to be now somewhat rationall ; therefore, shall 
continue the gold in our custody ; and we promise, in our next advices to 
Europe, to acknowledge our possession thereof to our honourable imployers.” 
Cox and Hill felt deeply mortified by this unsatisfactory result ; the more so, 
as they had hitherto been so successful in their exertions for the preservation 
of the treasure, which, notwithstanding the unjust imputation they had been 
compelled to cast upon the crew of the Little Williaju, had hitherto been kept 
inviolate. A residence of nine months in so difficult and dangerous a situation 
was quite sufficient to try the conduct of both officers and men, and it was a 
little hard to be obliged to affect to distrust |)ersons who merited the highest 
eulogiums at their hands. 

It appeared that the supply of gold, thus surreptitiously obtained, came very 
opportunely for the relief of the necessities of the factory, which was reported 
to be much in want of a replenishment of the kind ; indeed, the exchequer 
was said to be so low, as to constrain the merchants to part with their gold 
chains and silver buttons, in order to convert them into ready cash. Under 
• these circumstances, the gold belonging to Mr. Courten, which consisted of 
“ ducats, knobs, and barres,” went into the mint, and was speedily converted 
into pagodas, and employed for the use of the settlement. Having gained his end, 
Day, it is said, thought it prudent to quit the scene of a transfer which, to say 
the best of it, was of a very dubious nature ; he proceeded, in the first in- 
stance, to Bantam, and thence to England, taking Cox and Hill with him. 
The remainder of the crew of the Little William, all of whom were entirely 
ignorant of Indio, none ever having visited the const before, were, according 
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to the report of Mr. Courten’s agents, so* dispersed over different parts of the 
world by the contrivances of the people at Madrasspatam, that many years 
elapsed before any of them could be found to furnish a correct account of a 
transaction, which, notwithstanding all the arts employed to keep it concealed, 
got rumoured abroad. The partizans of the Company gave a different version 
of the story which shall be subjoined; but, meanwhile, it may be said, that 
their account of the transaction is far too slight and general to satisfy those 
who have perused the evidence on the other side. Cox died on his passage 
to England, and, after his decease, means were found to prevent Hill from 
making communications which would have embarrassed the Company, by 
embroiling them still more deeply with Mr. Coiirten. He was not heard of 
during a period of seventeen years ; at length, however, being recognized, he 
was called upon to give liis testimony respecting the seizure of the gold ^nd 
guns, and, though at first unwilling to comply, on account, it is said, of the 
depressed state of Mr. Courten’s fortune, he was compelled by an order from 
the House of Lords to make a statement by affidavit before the Court of 
Chancery, of every particular in which he had borne a part. 

Long before this circumstance happened, the conduct of Day and Bowen 
had got noised throughout the European settlements of India ; and the agents 
of Mr. Courten, being made acquainted with the fact of their having possessed 
themselves of the gold and guns, left no means untried to recover their value. 
The ship Loyalty arrived at Madagascar two months after the departure of the 
people of the Liiik William. The captain of this vessel discovered the arti 
(ices which had been employed to induce Cox to accept the offer of a passage 
on board the ship belonging to the rival company, for he immediately made 
sail to Persia in pursuit of the Endeavourf which was supposed to have 
steered her course in that direction. The Loyalty was “ fitted for close fight,*’ 
and, had the two ships met, in all probability a severe action would have 
ensued. Meanwhile, the agents of Mr. Courten at Goa, and other places, 
were not idle ; upon learning the fate of the treasure saved from the Little 
William^ they wrote to the agents of the old Company established at Surat 
in the following terms : 

“ Gentlemen : To you that are employed at Surrat for the honourable East- 
India Company, as formerly at Madrasspatam, we arc constrained to direct 
these lines, giving you thereby to understand of our extreame sufferings by 
reason of some discourteous dealing, by some of yours in the same imploy- 
ment (especially at Madrasspatam as aforesaid) ; the passage was knowne to 
you long agoe (as we are credibly informed), and since to us by accident. It 
is concerning Mr. Thomas Coxc, late commander of the Little William^ Thos, 
Hill, &c. and the cargo about .VlOO/. sterling, belonging to William Courten, 
esqr., our worthy imployer, consigned to us or other his factories or factors 
here in India, &c. We have already endeavoured what we could, and ad- 
dressed our severall expresses to your foresaid port of Madrasspatam, with 
much expence and lossc of time, and we feare of life, to a young gentleman 
not yet heard of, employed by us nearly upon the same occasion. Wherefore# 
we entreat that which we hope that you, in reason and equity, cannot deny, 
viz. our owrre monies ; we and none else in these parts having just power to 
dispose of the same. We intended likewise to send to Bantam, to the Com- 
pany’s president and councell there ; but, understanding by Dutch report at 
the bar of Goa, that they were gone and removed both thence and from 
Macassar, but wlien and whether they related not; wherefore, conceiving 
no other course at present so proper as to make our addresses unto 
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you, well hoping that the justnesses of our request, or demand (terme it 
how you please), will so far prevaile as, that we may receive full and speedy 
satisfaction in the premises without farther delay and trouble. In con** 
fidence, therefore, of your respect to your own reputation, honour of your 
imployment, and the remembrance of those small courtesies (as we conceive 
them) formerly received from us, you will not add further dammage to what' 
we have, for want of the premises, already sustained.” No reply to this 
epistle being vouchsafed, a second was indited in the same strain, super* 
scribed as before : ** Mr. Francis Britain, our iirst and last to you, bearing 
date Dec. 26th, 1644, we hope is safely come to your hands (though hitherto 
no answer received), whose contents to us appear so just they can receive no 
deniall, and delay where able is summa injuria. If the case had been contrary, 
we should have thought ourselves accursed with respect to divinity as Chris- 
tians, to have denied or neglected such a small conrtesie in humanity, whether 
to Jewes, Turkes, or Intidels. Assuredly, you know the passage, (we favour 
you in the terme), and the person that coiupleated the same, Mr. Francis Day. 
It was contrived in England, we understand, and effected at Madrasspatam. 
The injury being so palpable makes our expressions the more patheticall, and 
the rather because we find it accompanied, in all parts and places, with asper- 
sions, detractions, and damageable defamations, which with us works this 
good effect, viz. a diligent inquiry into the actions of ourselves and of our im- 
ployers, and can find no ground at all for any of these discourtesies, that 
imputation of Cob and Eyres before authority being fully cleared and fairly 
vindicated, after sundry yeares search, though a few minutes were, before the 
sathe authority, found too much on the*contrary part. By touching upon this 
string you may plainly perceive our ignorance deserves information, as well as 
our desires or demands present satisfaction, to prevent further and future pro- 
ceedings, A foundation laid in blood may as well expect prosperity, as a trade 
maintained or managed by violence or iniquity. We are not yet so happy to 
have the knowledge of our errours, wherein justly to accuse ourselves towards 
you or your imployers, in this query, what cvill have we done if lawful living 
be allowed ? Therefore, in all obedience and humility to all just and equal 
orders and lawos, proceeding from authority, we rest in hope you will recollect 
your actions, and satisfy our just desires, that brotherly love may begin where 
wanting, and begun, continue. In expectation whereof, we rest your loving 
friends, Jo, F. — Jo. D.” 

These indignant, dolorous, but somewhat rambling remonstrances were of 
no avail, and Mr. Courten, “ poor distressed gentleman,” as he is styled by 
the historiographer of these events, obtained no sort of redress. The allusion 
to Cob and E^res, in the preceding letter, relates to a transaction which took 
place in the outset of Mr. Courten’s expedition ; these persons were accused 
of seizing two junks belonging to the natives of Surat, of plundering them of 
their property, and torturing their crews : an act of piracy which exposed 
the European inhabitants of the factory to great suffering and danger. The 
president and counsel were imprisoned, and the goods of the Company con- 
fiscated, to recompense the losses of the owners of the captured vessels. At 
least, this account of the affair is given in the annals of the East lndia Com- 
pany, which indeed characterizes the whole of the followers of Mr. Courten 
as Buccaneers of the most lawless description. As a set-ofF, however, we 
have the printed papers of Mr. John Darrell, a factor in the service of Mr. 
Courten at Goa, from whose rather voluminous publication.^ the subject of the 
present article has been chiefly taken. This person appears to have been a 
Asiat. Jour, N.8.Vol.20. No.77. 1 1 
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▼ery zealous, diligent^ and able servant, gifted with some talent, although not 
quite so clear and concise in the narratives which ho has handed down, res* 
peeling the wrongs sustained by his patron, as might be wished. The reader, 
desirous to unravel the tangled web of his story, is obliged to gather infor* 
Ration from a mass of affidavits, representations, and protests, huddled toge- 
ther in a very unsatisfactory manner, in three different pamphlets, which have 
for their object, firstly, the exposition of the scandalous conduct of those 
who desired to monopolize the whole of the trade of the East-Indies to them- 
selves ; secondly, the crying wrongs heaped upon Mr. Courten in particular ; 
and, thirdly, to point out the great advantage which would accrue from our 
commerce with India, if it were properly managed. Mr. Darrell characterizes 
the East-India trade as ** vast, spacious, necessary, and of extraordinary high 
concernment to enrich and advance kingdomes and commonwealths ; being the 
trade of trades, the magazine of merchandizes, the honour of nations, and the 
glory of the world.’* With singular truth and modesty, he styles his own 
production ** a breefe, uncouth, and unpollished discourse,** a critical opinion 
in which all his renders must concur ; but, although it requires some slight 
degree of skill, and no small exertion of patience, to reduce the materials, 
with which he has furnished us, to order, the light which he throws upon 
the conduct of the rival adventurers to India renders the time bestowed upon 
their unravelment not ill -spent. 

The second letter despatched to Surat obtained no more attention than the 
first; a protest was then framed and forwarded to the same authorities, in 
which, in addition to the circumstances already related, respecting the seizure 
of the gold and guns, complaints weref made of the great prejudice which the 
affairs of Mr. Courten sustained on account of the violence and aggression 
committed by the ships belonging to the old Company, upon the natives in 
whose territories his factories were established. It is necessary to observe 
that the annals of the Company make no mention whatever of the charge 
preferred in this document against the conduct of the legitimate traders, not 
taking the slightest notice of the outrage upon the ships of Mamula Croe, 
while a great deal is said concerning the piracies of Cob and Eyres, who 
belonged to the opposite faction. The opening passages of this protest, one 
of the most curious and valuable documents contained in the three pamphlets, 
run thus ; — “ Know all men by these presents, that whereas William Courten, 
Esq., and other adventurers, by vertue of his Majesty’s letters, under his royal 
signature and privy signet, bearing date the 20th day of December 1635; as 
also his letters-patent, under the great scale of England, bearing date the first 
day of June 1637, was thereby licensed to trade to sundry parts of Enst- 
India, and elsewhere, as by the said letters-patent more at large appeareth ; 
and thereby also injoined with the East-India Company, then trading into 
some of those parts or places of East-India, or elsewhere, aforesaid, equally 
to observe the ordinances, conditions, and limitations therein specified, which 
he, the said William Courten, Esq., and adventurers, and his or their agents, 
factors, and servants, on their partes, have hitherto kept and observed. And 
whereas the now East-India adventurers, their governors, deputies and other 
their committees in England, as also their presidents, agents, factors, com- 
manders, or servants to East-India, or parts adjacent aforesaid, have by their 
misdoings there committed divers and sundry outrages, and actions tending 
greatly to the dishonour of God, and inevitable danger and damage to their 
brethren, especially the said William Courten, Esq., and other his partners 
and adventurers, viz. {inter aim) the said Company’s ships, the Sea Horse^ 
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Robert Tindal, commander, and Thomas Britain, merchant, also their ship 
called the Hinde, William Broadbenth, commander, and William Thurston, 
merchant, with others belonging to the said £ast-India adventurers, violently 
taking and surprising, in the month of May 1643, sundry and some very rich 
vessel or vessels, neare or upon the coast of Mallabar as aforesaid, belonging 
to Mainula Croe, king of that country, and other great men and merchants 
there inhabiting ; destroying and drowning their men without mercy, thereby 
indamaging and preventing the said William Courten, Esq., and adventurers in 
£ast.India aforesaid, and all other, his or their factors, in their accustomed 
ports or places of trade, scituatc in or neare the government and jurisdiction 
of Mamula Croe aforesaid ; thereby also mightily incensing and exasperating 
sundry kings, princes, and governors, not only to molest and imprison, but 
also to kill, burue, and destroy all and every, the servants, houses and ships, 
whether by sea or by land, belonging to the said William Courten, Esq., and 
other adventurers, and to threaten revenge, and utterly to raze their fortifica- 
tions down to the ground, especially at Carwar, compelling us thereby to for- 
tifie the same for the safeguard of our lives, and desist from our lawful course 
of commerce (being in continuall danger), and to stand upon our guard, con- 
suming much of our imployer’s estate in raising fortifications and procuring 
other necessaries for our present security and subsistance, without any profit 
or hope of advantage ; also the said East-India new adventurers, their ships 
actors, and servants, contrary to the contents of the foresaid letters and 
patents, frequenting, sundry years by*past and still, the ports and places of 
trade properly belonging to the said William Courten, Esq , as Rajapore, 
Acheen, and others, to his and their exceeding prejudice, and damage of the 
whole imployment, &c.” Next comes a recapitulation of the fraud and vio- 
lence by which Bowen and Day obtained possession of the cargo of the Little 
William, and an exposition of the arts by which the ship’s company saved 
from the wreck were “ deterred and kept, transported and conveyed, so as not 
personally to appear or even to be able to make it known that they were 
living;** although, when at Madrasspatam, they were not above twenty days* 
journey from the factories belonging to Mr. Courten.** The protest ends by 
denouncing the governor and committees of the old India Company in England, 
and their agents or factors abroad, as the authors of the ruin of the fortunes 
of Mr. Courten, and with a demand of indemnification for the losses he had 
sustained. 

After framing and despatching this protest, Darrell, whose indefatigable 
exertions in behalf of his employer seems never to have flagged, proceeded 
to England, in order to make an attempt to procure redress for tlie grievances 
of which he complained. Being unsuccessful, he returned to India, where he 
found, as he had too great reason to expect, the affairs of Mr. Courten in a 
very “ w-ofull, sad, distracted, and languishing condition.** The letters and 
protests despatched southward to Madrasspatam had been sent back ** null 
^ and void of all hopes of receipt or satisfaction,** those addressed to the pre- 
sident of Surat sharing the same fate. The ship Loyalty returned, after an 
unsuccessful cruise in pursuit of the Endeavour, and no tidings of either Hill, 
Cox, or any of the crew of the Little William, being obtainable, Darrell and 
his friends were left to conjecture their fate, and to lament over the impossi- 
bility of bringing the adverse party to justice. After such repeated disasters, 
the affairs of the new company became desperate, and totally incapable of 
restoration ; therefore, the unfortunate Mr. Courten and his ** vertuous 
honourable and distressed lady,’* as she is styled by the recorder of these 
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lamentable events, having sustained losses which were computed to amount to 
fifty thousand pounds, were obliged to retire upon the wreck of their property. 

This short narrative,” observes our author, “ is wholly lamentable, almost 
incredible to consider (in the serious apprehension of some), that such grave, 
rich, civill, religious seeming, wise men, should be so very crucll and unrea- 
sonable, or rather so exceedingly injurious and unnaturall to their brethren 
and friends in particular, and to this nation or land of their nativity in general.” 
Mr. Darrell does not appear to take the not unjust indignation into the account) 
which the old Company must have felt at seeing themselves overreached at 
home, and their rights invaded abroad by people whose interests were diame- 
trically opposed to their own, and with whom it was impossible to act in 
concert. Without entering into minute particulars, the partizans of the 
Company deny, in general terms, the allegations brought against them, and 
with respect to the history of the Little WUliam, take upon themselves to 
praise the conduct observed by Bowen and Day, in the affair of the gold and 
guns. They say that this vessel having foundered upon the African coast, the 
presidency of Surat purchased the remains of the wreck, and granted bills of 
exchange on the court at home for the value, giving the surviving crew a 
passage to Madras, where they were taken into the Company’s service to 
recruit the garrison. This latter piece of information accounts satisfactorily 
enough for the manner in which the persons, who could have corroborated the 
evidence of Hill, were disposed of, but is not calculated to convince those who 
have seen the affidavit which he made before the court of Chancery, seventeen 
years afterwards, that any thing like a fair bargain had been made for the 
valuable property which they are accused of appropriating to themselves. 
Speaking of the apparently benevolent conduct shewn to the crew of the Lit^ 
tie who, by the way, formed a desirable addition to the garrison of 

Madras, — the author of the annals observes, “ this act, however humane, 
had not the effect of lessening the opposition of Courten’s agents.” It would 
have been strange had it not, as we have seen, exasperated them more highly* 
since they would much rather have learned the account of the final destination 
of the crew and cargo of their own ship, from their own people, than have 
been left to collect the particulars from hearsay. Darrell, exaggerating in all 
probability the extent of the mischief, imputes the downfall of Mr. Courten to 
the loss of this five thousand pounds in gold. We are told that, when the 
affairs of the new company became so much depressed, that it appeared to 
be impossible they could carry on their rivalry much longer, a new danger, of 
which they were the cause, threatened their adversaries, for, as their credit 
declined, apprehensions were entertained that they would seize upon the 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the native powers, as a resource at hand for 
the relief of their immediate necessities. Reprisals from the natives were, 
therefore, to be dreaded, and as the regular company had reason to believe 
that they would be made responsible for all the damage sustained, they were 
obliged to circumscribe their investments in order to leave sufficient coin in 
the treasury to meet any sudden demand. Other sources of vexation oc- 
curred, the formation of a settlement at Madagascar had been a favourite pro- 
ject with the early traders to India, and Mr. Courten had so far succeeded as 
to establish a factory at St. Augustine’s bay ; he and his associates did not, 
however, possess the means of maintaining themselves there, and being re- 
duced to great pecuniary difficulties, they are accused of having resorted 
to the desperate expedient of coining counterfeit pagodas and rials, at that 
place,—" a plan which,” remarks our author, " had it only exposed them- 
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selves, might have had a good effect on the Company’s trade; but the natives, 
being unable to distinguish between them and the Company, considered the 
proceeding a stain on the English character as merchants.” 


FINANCES OF CEYLON. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — In the Westminster Review for January last, in an article headed 
** Colonial Expenditure,” is the following tirade 

Ceylon affords a local revenue of ^475,563 ; but this is not enough for its adminis. 
tration, and England, as befote-mentioned, is called upon for an additional sum of no 
less than £113,340; so that the whole expenditure amounts to the enormous sum of 
£588,903. There is no country that could be governed more economically than 
Ceylon, did the disposition to economize exist. There is no internal or external enemy 
to apprehend; for the timid population has been unresisting for fifteen years; the 
island is sea-girt, and has no neighbourhood that is not British. It has been shown that 
its administration is twice as expensive as that of the East- India Company, without 
being one-half so respectable. Let Ceylon by all means be annexed to the territories 
of the East-India Company; whereby England will be relieved from a sum exceeding 
one hundred thousand pounds per annum, and the oppressed natives, at the same time, 
unburthened of taxation to the extent of some two hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
while their agricultural and commercial industry will have some chance given to them 
of rising to a level with tho.->e of their Indian neighbours. There is no pretext, except 
the love of extravagant expenditure and jobbing, for making Ceylon a government dis- 
tinct and independent from that of our other East-Indian possessions. The soil, the 
climate, the national products, and the people, with their manners, institutions, reli. 
gion, and language, make it only one of the many provinces of the great Indian 
empire. An ofilet, in the way of deputy, of the Governor-general of Bengal, under 
the protection of a moderate detachment of the Indian army, would administer its affairs 
economically ; and, in truth, they were so administered during the first seven years of 
British possession. 

This statement is full of errors. In the first place, our expenditure for 18.34 
(the last returns received in this country) was only £317,500, including island 
allowance to his Majesty’s troops. In 1835, the expenditure will, it is 
expected, have been less, and the local government may reckon upon having a 
surplus revenue of some amount. 

With respect to the insinuation conveyed in the paragraph I have just 
quoted, viz., “ that the administration of Ceylon is twice as expensive as that 
of the East-India Company,” it is too ridiculous to deserve any comment, and 
only shows the writer to be entirely ignorant of the subject he treats upon. As 
to the remainder of the charge, “ that the administration ” (public officers) 
“ is not one-half as respectable as that of the Company,” if the writer of 
the article will take the trouble of making inquiries at the proper quarter, he 
will ascertain that the public officers of Ceylon will yield to none in talents, 
^ntlemanly feeling, and general efficiency. If he had ever read the evidence 
of practical men, taken before the Committee of the House of Commons upon 
East-India affairs, a year or two ago, he would find that it is stated that the 
cultivator in Ceylon was far better off than his neighbour on the continent of 
India, Ceylon may well be considered the key of India, the ** point (Vappui^' 
in the event of our ever being driven from the continent. It is now passing 
through an ordeal which requires the best exertions of an enlightened and 
energetic governor, such as the present one. Sir R. Wilmot Horton, Mono- 
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poly has disappeared ; a legislative council, composed of official and non- 
official members, both European and native, has superseded the dote council 
of former years European colonization is spreading ; Ceylon coffee, in con- 
sequence of the equalization of the duty with that imposed on West-India, will 
at once come into the London market, and compete with the produce of those 
colonies. 

In short, I am not too sanguine in prophesying that this ** bright gem of the 
Indian Ocean ” will become, in a few years, the most valuable dependency of 
the British crown. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. 

* A meeting was held at Colombo, on the 8th of September last, of natives (Singhalese), being the 
first of the kind that had ever taken place, for the purpose of thanking his Majesty and his representa- 
tive for the new council. 
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I watched her coming — but she passed not by : 

I thought to win her smile — she did not deign 
To cast one glance from that love-kindling eye ; 

I strove, with floods of tears, but strove in vain. 
To chase indifference from her heart; — the rain 
Would scoop the flinty rock ere this might be ! — 
The listening birds, to hear me thus complain, 

All night were wakeful;— on her pillow she 
Unbroken slumber took— unfeelingly. 

Then sought I, at her feet, but my last breath 
To breathe, and, dying, end my misery : 

She came not near me, reckless of iny death 1— 
Heaven shield her from the darts she heedeth not — 
Expiring lovers’ sighs— from many a lone cell shot ! 





BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA.* 

We arc extremely unwilling to surfeit our readers with this topic, a 

topic not very inviting to those whose interests are not directly involved 
therein, — especially since the question, which lies in a nutshell, has been 
pretty well exhausted by us already ; but Ave see so many symptoms of a 
design to carry a certain object by a kind of coup dMat, that we are 
resolved nothing shall be wanting on our part to open the eyes of the British 
public to the dangers, into which, a party, for its own immediate objects, 
is endeavouring to hurry it. The misfortune is that, in almost all questions 
of policy, where the interests of the nation are not directly and palpably at 
issue, the bulk of the community remains passive, and is easily lifted by 
levers skilfully applied by a fraction of it. Moreover, highly as we think of 
the moral character of the English, compared with that of other people, 
we yet entertain some grains of doubt whether, if a Themistocles were to 
propose a political project, ‘Uhan Avhich nothing could be more advan- 
tageous and nothing more unjust,” British virtue would prove as staunch 
as the Athenian. 

During the present month, tAvo pamphlets have appeared on this question, 
one of them by Sir George Staunton; and it is highly gratifying to us to 
find it taken up and treated so satisfactorily by one who, considering his 
familiarity with the language, literature, laws, institutions, and character of 
the Chinese, his long residence at Canton, and habits of intercourse with 
the authorities there, his liberal views and principles, and his entire freedom 
from interest or bias, is entitled to be regarded as the highest individual 
authority. 

I very reluctantly take up the pen (says this gentleman) for the purpose of 
entering into the field of controversy; but, feeling, from early associations, 
and much subsequent intercourse, diplomatic as well as commercial, with the 
people of China, a deep interest in the preservation of our peaceful relations 
with them ; and entertaining, also, an anxious wish that the great change, 
that has been effected in our system of trade with that country, may be ren- 
dered productive of the utmost possible advantage to the general commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the British empire, I have conceived it to be 
my duty to submit to the public, in this shape, my deliberate opinion upon 
what I conceive to be the mischievous and dangerous tendency of some of the 
doctrines at present afloat on this important subject. 

Sir George clearly understands the tendency of these doctrines (and 
'vhich, in fact, is avowed) to be the bringing about a war with China. We 
have failed in our endeavours to force our friendship upon the Chinese, 
and have suffered by that failure some disparagement of our national cha- 
racter the failure of national measures of hostile aggression would, he 
considers, “ be infinitely more fatal, and in part, at least, irreparable : it 
'vould not only prove a death-blow to our Chinese commerce, but greatly 

• Hemarkson tho British Relations with China, and the Proposed Plans for improving; them. BySir 
OEORGB Thomas Staunton, Bart. London, 183d. Lloyd. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The Present Position audProspecU of the BrUish Trade with China; together with an Outline of 
wtnc leading Occurrences in its Past History. By Jamics Mathbbon, Esq. of the firm of Jardlne, 
•*wthc5on, and Co., of Canton. London, ISIW. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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weaken, if not absolutely annihilate, that moral influence, with which our 
hitherto honourable and successful career has invested our name and cha- 
racter throughout the East; and without Avhich, no physical force we could 
employ would prevent our vast Indian empire from falling to pieces with a 
rapidity far greater even than that, signal as it was, with which it has been 
acquired.” 

The main object of Sir (leorgc is to counteract the strange and dange- 
rous doctrines set forth in Mr. Lindsay’s pamphlet, which we noticed last 
month ; and he expresses his deep regret that the direct aim of that gentle- 
man should be ‘‘to recommend to his Majesty’s Government to involve this 
country in immediate and extensive hostilities with China ; and that he has 
thus given the respectable sanction of his name to the wild and desperate 
jiroject of attempting, and that without any new^ ground or provocation, 
‘ to coerce by a direct armed interference the Chinese empire, with its count- 
less millions of inhabitants.’ ” 

The “ infatuation,” which could make an individual, who is returning to 
China as a merchant, and desirous of “ insuring peace and tranquillity,” 
and “ establishing confidence in commercial affairs,” dream of blockading a 
thousand miles of coast, “annihilating all vestiges of a naval force” there, 
with a line-of-batile ship, two frigates, and six corvettes ; of “ capturing thou- 
sands of native merchant vessels,” starving millions of the population of the 
maritime provinces, and reducing the merchants to beggary, as the means 
of conciliating the people, — is well exposed by Sir George Staunton. 

According to Mr. Ijindsay's own shewing, the prospects of the enterprize 
are considered by Sir (Jeorge as “not very encouraging.” lie next in- 
quires into the nature of that “ intolerable pressure,” — that “overwhelming; 
necessity,” — which is “to compel us to have recourse to these hostile opera- 
tions again«t a friendly power, w'ith which, for upwards of a hundred 
years, we have carried on a most beneficial commercial intercourse.” "J’he 
six topics of grievance arc enumerated in our notice of the pamphlet; and 
with respect to “opprobrious epithets,” Sir George remarks that “ it must 
be obvious, that these must be wholly unworthy of notice, as a matter ol 
formal complaint, except so far as they may be introduced into official docii- 
ments ; and I think,” he adds, “1 shall be able to show, hereafter, that the moM 
prominent instance.s of offensive language imputed to such documents, are 
to be ascribed either to a very highly-coloured or absolutely false translation. 
As to the rCvSt (excepting that which relates to the law of homicide, a mattci 
involving peculiar considerations), he observc.«, that “to denominate these 
‘ grievances,’ wliich would justify the employment of an ‘ armed interfer- 
ence ’ for their redre.ss, appears to me an utter perversion of language^ and 
to be wholly inconsistent with any interpretation of the law of nations, with 
which 1 am acquainted.” 

With re.spect to the affair of Lord Napier, — the conduct of the Chinese 
towards whom, Mr. Lindsay thinks, affords “ perhaps, the strongest ground^ 
for resentment wdiich they have ever given,” — Sir George Staunton shows 
that this “strongest ground” is, in fact, “no ground at all ; but that, em 
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the contrary, we were, in a national point of view, totally and entirely in 
the wrong in all our proceedings upon that occasion/’ And we shall cite 
this part of the pamphlet fully, because it confirms the accuracy of the views 
we took of that unfortunate affair, as soon as it was known in this countiry. 

What are the simple facts of the case ? It is perfectly notorious to all per- 
sons connected with the China Trade, and Lord Napier could not be ignorant 
of the fact, as he had persons of the greatest local experience and information 
joined with him in his commission, that no foreigners of any description have 
ever been permitted by the Chinese government to establish themselves at 
Canton except in strictly a commercial character ; and that, moreover, no per- 
son, even if habitually resident at Canton in such commercial character, was 
perjnitted to visit that city from Macao, without previously obtaining a certain 
license or passport. It docs not signify that these regulations were often dis- 
regarded, and the infractions connived at by the Chinese authorities, in cases 
of little moment, and which did not necessarily come, in any way, under the 
cognizance of the government. 'I'his, however, was notoriously the hw; and, 
in a case of so much publicity and importance as the arrival of a public officer) 
claiming important rights and privileges, connivance at any infraction was ob- 
viously impossible. I fearlessly ask, then, what right or pretext had Lord 
Napier to signalize his first appearance in China by a violation of the known 
and acknowledged regulations of the country? There were, no doubt, ample 
public grounds to justify our government in appointing a superintendent of 
trade to reside in that official character at Canton; and, if the motives of the 
appointment had been previously submitted to the proper authorities, in due 
form, and their sanction requested (as would have undoubtedly been done in 
the event of sending a superintendent of trade, or consul, for the first time, 
to any port of Europe), either the point would have been gained, or at least 
a plausible pretext for complaint established. But not only was this previous 
sanction not applied for, but Lord Napier did not even bring with him any 
kind of official document from his own government, addressed to the authorities 
of China, for the purpose of in any manner authenticating and explaining the 
nature of his appointment. The Chinese authorities had absolutely no voucher 
from him but his own ipse the ipse dixit of an individual, whose first act 

within the Chinese territories was a violation of its laws ! Mr. Lindsay ad- 
mits that “ Lord Napier may have acted in some respects injudiciously but 
the fact is, that a far greater share of the blame appears to lie with his lord- 
ship’s instructions, than with himself. He seems to have been simply instruct- 
ed to proceed direct to Canton, and to assume at once his official character 
there, without the least anticipation of difficulty or discussion, just in the same 
way as a successor would have been appointed to any vacant consulship in 
Europe. 

Sir George considers this a point of some importance, as the hinge 
^upon which the whole question turns in a national point of view;” and he 
cites, with superfluous caution, we think, a passage from the Lex Merca- 
ioria of Beawes, who lays it down that ‘‘those potentates, with whom we 
have no commercial treaties, stipulating the appointment of a consul,” and 
there is no other office more analogous to that of superintendent of trade^ 
“ may not only refuse the person, but the commission itself, without violation 
of the peace and amity subsisting between the powers so refusing and this 
AsiaUourn, N.S.Vol.20.No.77. 1 
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country ; for the law of nations does not include this appointment/’ Sir 

George adds : 

The Chinese authorities acted upon this occasion as I apprehend those of 
^ other nation would have done, under similar circumstances. They ordered 
him away to Macao ; directing him to apply for permission to come up to 
Canton from thence in the usual way. The Chinese would certainly have 
been, what we are too apt to consider them to be, the most contemptible 
nation upon earth, if they had permitted such a violation of their laws, nut 
only to pass with impunity, but to reap ail the fruits of a victory ! Lord 
Napier resiks — declares he will not quit Canton, except at the point of the 
bayonet — and orders, or at least invites, the captains of two of his Majesty’s 
frigates to bring their ships up the river, in order to give him assistance and 
protection ; — another illegal act, which was only accomplished by forcing the 
Chinese batteries, and by a smart engagement with them, in the course of 
which several individuals on both sides were killed or wounded. All this was 
done without any actual need of either their assistance or their protection. 
Lord Napier was perfectly safe — his person was not threatened—he had only 
to go away, and return from whence he came. The object, therefore, neither 
was nor could have been any other than that of aiding him in his resistance to 
the orders of the government. 

Let us for a moment make the case our own : let us suppose a couple of 
French frigates forcing their way up the Thames, and battering down Tilbury 
fort, in order to aid and assist the French ambassador in his negociations in 
Portland-place ; and we may then form some notion of what the feelings of 
the Chinese are likely to liave been at the storming of the forts of the Bocca 
Tigris ! Or let us suppose a British consul landing at some French port, 
where no consul had ever been allowed, without even a passport ; and then, 
after having been ordered away by the constituted authorities, setting them at 
defiance, and declaring he would not stir but at the point of the bayonet. 
Would not his speedy removal to a comfortable asylum in the public prison be 
the inevitable result ? 

Nevertheless, even now, no personal violence was offered to Lord Napier. 
After matters had come to such a crisis, that he was himself convinced of the 
necessity of a surrender, the whole amount of the outrage of which he had 
to complain, under circumstances, I must contend, of very great provocation, 
was his detention in the Chinese boat, in which he had consented to embark, 
(as a sort of hostage apparently) until certain information was received that 
the men-of-war had retired from the river. This act would have been justly 
characterized, had it occurred under ordinary circumstances, as an insult. 
Mr. Lindsay calls it “ treacherous,** and no doubt it was so, as far as the inten- 
tion of detaining Lord Napier as a hostage had not been previously avowed; 
but it could hardly be called a ** violation of the solemn assurances of a safe 
conduct.*’ This detention very probably so far aggravated his sufferings from 
previous illness and anxiety of mind at an unhealthy season, that, as Mr.^ 
Lindsay observes, it may “ be justly considered to have hastened, if not caused, 
his death.** 

No man can entertain a higher personal respect for the memory of Lord 
Napier than I do, or more deeply deplore the melancholy and unhappy result 
of his mission; but, when viewing the question exclusively in a political light, 
and with reference only to the political measures it ought to suggest to us, we 
must not suffer ourselves to be carried away by personal feeling, or misled by 
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the high colouring of facts which those feelings would naturally lead to, espe- 
cially at the moment. I do not find that any of the annoyances, to which he 
was actually subjected, w'ere such as would have been considered by any indi* 
dual in health worthy of serious notice, or such as he would have himlftf 
considered, had he happily recovered, matter for a formal complaint. 

1 think I have pretty well established that the case of Lord Napier is not a 
tenable position in argument against the Chinese ; and that, considering hoar 
easily our claims for reparation might be met, by far stronger claims for repa- 
ration on their side, for forts dismantled, and troops killed in their defence, 
besides sundry smaller violations of their laws and territory, it will be our 
wisest course, even if on other accounts involved in negociations with the 
Chinese, to suffer this portion of the history of our transactions with them 
to remain in oblivion. 

Sir George Staunton concurs in Mr. Lindsay’s proposal (with some modi- 
fication in detail), to withdraw his Majesty’s commissioners, and to send 
out “ a person of no pretensions” as agent for the customs; but Sir George 
is also of opinion that a third embassy to China, on a judicious plan a^d in 
very skilful hands, with the co-operation of the British commercial com- 
munity at Canton, might succeed : and this opinion we have always enter- 
tained and expressed. 

Sir George has touched upon the much-talked-of epithet of ‘‘ barbarian,” 
said to be applied offensively to Europeans, and which constitutes one of 
Mr. Lindsay’s ‘‘ grievances;” and he pronounces it “ not a correct trans- 
latioh.” Here again, as the opinion of this profound Chinese scholar coin- 
cides witli that which we have all along declared, we cite the passage : 

With respect to the term i?, which has been translated * Barbarian,* I am 
far from undertaking to say that it is the most honourable one that might have 
been employed to denote foreigners ; and I shall consider it a symptom of the 
existence of a better feeling towards us in China, whenever it shall be aban- 
doned, and a more honourable one substituted for it. I only contend that it 
is v^ong to give it a directly vituperative sense; and that, as the practice of 
thus giving the most offensive sense to such words, naturally tends to widen 
the breach between us and the Chinese, I think the sooner it is abandoned the 
better. Mr. Lindsay complains that the Quarterly Reviewer has misrepre- 
sented him ; but he only quoted his own words when he says that he had ad- 
mitted that “ some distinguished Chinese scholars have hesitated in their 
opinion, whether the term could be justly objected to by us.** Among these 
distinguished Chinese scholars must be reckoned the late Dr. Morrison him- 
self, though the reviewer erroneously concedes the weight of his opinion to be 
in the opposite scale ; for the word E is thus explained in his dictionary : — 
“ Foreigners in the East; — foreigners generally ; the character E being formed 
^ of ta^ ‘ great,* and kongt ‘ a bow,* in allu.sion to the great bows used by foreign- 
ers in the East. E-jvh ‘ a foreigner :* E-chueny ‘ a foreign ship.* ** — Vol. i. p. 
131 . Various other meanings follow ; but not one which justifies, in the 
smallest degree, the interpretation of “ barbarous,’* or “ barbarian.** In de- 
fence of the latter interpretation of the word Ey Mr. Lindsay says he could 
quote numerous passages from Confucius. Now, although the Chinese are 
certainly not a very changeable race, yet to undertake to justify a translation 
of a word in modern usage by the sense in which it is supposed to have been 
employed by an author who fiourished more than 2,000 years ago, is placing 
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rather too great confidence in Chinese immutability. Hut what, after afi, cToea 
Confucius say, according to Mr. Lindsay? — that the term E denotes those 
ovi of the pale of the Chinese empire^ and is used almost always in a derogatory 
se^e.** I might, therefore, contend, even on the authority of Confucius, 
that “ foreigner ** is the preferable word. “ Barbarian ” is never used by us in 
the sense of ** out of the pale of the enepire and not almost alwaySy but 
always^ in a derogatory sense. 

I cannot omit here also to protest against the nonsensical phrase “ barbarian 
eye.” The Chinese word, here translated ‘eye,* is thus explained in Dr. 
Morrison*s dictionary “ Moo or muh^ ‘ the eye ;* that which directs — the 
head or principal person.*’ Now it is quite obvious that, when this epithet 
was applied to Lord Napier, the thirds and not the firsts of these senses was 
intended ; and that, therefore, in point of fact, his title of “ foreign superin- 
tendent ” was very fairly translated. It is very difficult, therefore, to discover 
any adequate reason for employing the phrase “ barbarian eye,” which has 
been so much ridiculed and animadverted upon, except that of exaggerating 
the offensive and ungracious character of the document in which it appeared. 

I will not, however, impute to the translator any such intention, but merely 
observe, that this plan of translating, as it were, in caricature,” may be very 
harmless, as long as it is confined to cases in which it merely excites a laugh 
at Chinese ignorance or absurdity ; but when it has the effect of producing or 
increasing ill-blood between our merchants and the authorities of the country, 
and inflaming their minds with indignation at imagined insults, which nothing 
but the sword and the bayonet can expiate, it cannot be too severely repro- 
bated. It is unfortunately but too true that the Chinese have often recourse 
to offensive and insulting phraseology in speaking of foreigners ; and I am no 
advocate for dissembling the fact when it really occurs: hut the phrase “ bar- 
barian eye” appears to me as false to the letter, as it is to the spirit of the 
original. 

Under the sanction of these remarks, we venture to express our astonish- 
ment that the execrable style in which Chinese documents are translated 
should have been tolerated so long. The Chinese-English jargon, which is 
employed to give an appearance, we suppose, of literal rendering, if it 
could be appreciated by the scholars of China, would justify their applica- 
tion of the terra E thereto, in its most offensive sense. Why should Chinese 
official papers be differently rendered from those of European states ? In our 
Journal for March 183.3,* the reader will find a version in decent English 
of Governor Loo’s celebrated edict respecting liord Napier, in which the 
language alone is changed, not a single new idea being interpolated ; and 
he will be surprised at the sense and dignity which that state-paper dis- 
covers.t 

We had intended to devote a few pages to the examination of Mr. Ma- 
theson's work, which is a far more re.spectablc production than Mr. Lind-* 
say’s ; he is tolerably successful in scraping together proofs on one side of 

♦ Vol. xvl, p. 160. 

t The Chinete Repogitorg, a work which would not lessen its usefulness or its respectability (con- 
sidering that it is edited by a missionary and publ shed under the auspices of a missionary society), if 
it abstained from controversial politics altogether, has sneered ))t this version, though without denying 
its accuracy. The conductor of that work may, ]>erhap8, thank us for Informing him that we never 
avfBnr topics to he treated editorially by persons who have any interest therein : tUs information may 
Mve him from the sin of uncharitable insinuation in future. 
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the question. Whilst we were engaged in its perusal, however, we received 
the subjoined letter from a correspondent, who, though anonymous, proves 
himself thoroughly conversant with the subject: in his hands, therefore, 
leave Mr. Matheson. 


TO THE KDITOIl. 

Sir : — Mr Matheson, a gentleman long connected with the trade with the 
Chinese, as a private merchant, has lately published a book under the title of 
** Present Position and Prospects of the British Trade with China.” He com- 
mences by giving the following description of the foreign policy of the Chinese, 
which, with one exception, is, no doubt, substantially correct : 

“ They permit to Europeans no intercourse but of a commercial character, 
and that only of the scantiett and most ungracious description — restricted to 
the veriest outposts and confines of the empire. Foreign trade receives no 
support from the Government; it is barely tolerated ; for it is always at 
variance with that jealous policy which draws a line of perpetual demarkation 
between China and the rest of the world ” — p. 2. The permission which we 
enjoy to trade with the Chinese may be ungracious^ but it certainly cannot be 
termed scanty ; since it appears from Mr. Matheson*s own appendix, that the 
value of the British imports to China, in the last year in which the accounts 
were made up, exceeded twenty millions of dollarSy and that the exports fell little 
short of that amount. He states also, very truly (p.32), that this trade 
” supplies an article of indispensable use to our population, and an almost 
indispensable source of revenue to our government, involving the fortunes, and 
even livelihood, of hundreds of thousands of persons.” So valuable is this 
trade to us, that Mr. Matheson describes the abrupt suspension of it, for a 
month or two, as absolutely ruinous. — p. 6. 

Mr. Matheson complains (p. 4.5) that this trade is ” bowed down with the 
most grievous and increasing exactions and there can be no doubt that it 
is subjected to many very unpleasant and objectionable exactions : but, even 
under all these disadvantages, it is extremely beneficial and valuable to 
Engimpd ; and, as the Chinese cannot be ignorant of this fact, it is not very 
surprising that they should sometimes reply to our complaints in the manner 
thus stated by Mr. Matheson : — “If they (the English) dislike the restraints 
imposed by the orders of government, and consider their own private affairs 
to be disadvantageous, they may entirely withdraw from the trade, and not 
trouble themselves to come from a great distance, through many countries of 
different languages.” — p. 12. 

In the same spirit, the Chinese appear to have replied very plausibly to a 
complaint which had been made respecting certain “ insulting proclamations 
suspended against the Company’s hong.” They said, “ It has been stuck up 
against the Company’s hong for more than thirty years why did they (the 
^nglish) not ** early indulge their anger,” and “ cease to come ?” — p. 20. 

I am certainly somewhat surprised to find it distinctly and unequivocally 
admitted, by so avowed an opponent of the Company as Mr Matheson, that 
the real cause why our grievances in China, which we had previously found it 
convenient to tolerate for centuries (p. 50), had become all at once insuppor- 
tablcy is no other than the abolition of the East-India Company's monopoly ! 
He observes, “ That our intercourse with China has continued in a compa^ 
ratively prosperous condition, under the management of the East-India Com- 
pany, is to be attributed solely to the judgment and firmness occasionally dis- 
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played by the resident representatives of the Company.”— p. 34. Again he 
says, When these interruptions (collisions and stoppages of trade) occurred 
during the East*India Company’s monopoly, their united influence and capital 
enabled them sometimes to make a stand against the Chinese, and to sustain 
the heavy commercial losses attendant on the struggle. Widely different, how- 
ever, would be the ease under present circumstances : when the free-traders, 
pursuing each his separate and disunited view, and having no common bead 
recognised by the Chinese, must fall a sacrifice, in detail, to their well-corh- 
bined machinations.” — p. 55. And, lastly, “ Having seen fit recently to alter 
altogether our system of commercial intercourse with China, — a measure which 
must be presumed to have been thoroughly and wisely considered before it 
was adopted, — we shall become the laughing-stock of the world, if the direct 
effect of our elaborate legislation be, either to shut us out altogether from 
China, or place our intercourse upon an infinitely more precarious, oppressive, 
and ignominious footing than ever : as will infallibly be the result, if we be 
not now fully alive to the nature of our claims upon China, and prepared to 
assert them with resolution and vigour.” — p. 51. 

The scheme, by which the pernicious consequences, which it is thus declared 
would infallibly result from the abolition of the monopoly, are to be averted, 
and our legislation in that respect is to be saved from becoming the laughing- 
stock of the world, appears to be the following one : 

** It is submitted that his Majesty’s Government would act wisely in adopt- 
ting the suggestion.s of the present Canton merchants, who— humbly pray, that 
an ambassador be directed to proceed to a convenient station on the eastern 
coast of China, as near to the capital of the country as might be found expe- 
dient, in one of his Majesty’s ships of the line, attended by a sufficient mari- 
time force, which, — they are of opinion need not consist of more than two 
frigates, and three or four armed vessels of light draft, together with a steam- 
vessel, all fully manned— and that he might be thus placed in a position to 
demand the reparations and concessions above suggested.” — p. 74. 

These had been thus described; “ we desire him (the emperor of China) to 
drop for ever the arrogant and offensive language so long adopted by himself 
and his ministers, in speaking of the King of Great Britain and his sul^ects ; 
to give reparation for the fatal insults offered to Jyord Napier, and to the 
national honour, in firing at her flag; as well as remuneration for the losse.s we 
sustained by the detention of our ships during the stoppage of our trade on 
that occasion ; to extend to our fellow-subjects at Canton the full protection 
of the Chinese laws ; to forbid the longer infliction by the local authorities of 
the intolerable indignities and impositions under which our traders have so long 
suffered, and to accede to commercial arrangements that may be reasonable 
and mutually beneficial. This is the short sum of all that it is desired our 
government should demand from that of China ” — p. 71- 

It is difficult to restrain a smile at the propc.sitions which this little armament 
is to enforce ; the conces.sion of which, it is easy to shew, nothing but the 
most abject submission of the vast empire of China to the terror of our arms, 
and the reduction of its emperor to much the same position as that which the 
Great Mogul at present has the honour of holding under our protection at 
Delhi, could possibly be expected to extort from them. For, however reason- 
able some of the propositions may be, is there any nation in the world, having 
the smallest shadow of independence left, that would submit to them in the 
aggregate? Take one of the propositions, by way of an example. We force 
a passage between their forts, up one of their principal rivers ; and, upon being 
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resisted, we nearly demolish their forts, killing several of the garrison who 
defended them ; and, after this violent and most inexcusable aggression, in- 
stead of coming forward with any explanation or apology, we have the unblush- 
ing effrontery to call upon the poor defeated Chinese to make reparation for 
having presumed to resist us, and for having fired on our national flag ! 

As to desiring the emperor of China to drop for ever his arrogant and offen- 
sive language; we might almost as well call upon the poor emperor to drop 
the Chinese language altogether, and to speak and write in future in English ! 
for the spirit of supreme and universal dominion, however absurd it may be, is 
so incorporated in all their state phraseology, that I doubt whether even a 
single word of it could be retained, that might not be construed into an oftence. 
Arrogant, however, as the emperor of China’s language may be, he never 
went quite the length of calling himself “ king of England,” as our sovereign 
for centuries called himself “king of France;” and yet France, high-spirited 
as she is, tolerated this insult, and never went to war with us, in order to com- 
pel us to renounce the title ! 

It is mentioned, p. 7^^, “ that the whole expense of the immense preparations 
recently made by the local government to oppose the expected advance towards 
Canton, of his Majesty’s frigates, after they had passed the Bogue, has been 
extorted from the hong merchants.” 7’his seems hard; but it must be re- 
membered that these hong merchants enjoy, by favour of the state, the exclu- 
sive profits of the trade ; and that it is, therefore, not quite so unreasonable 
to make them bear the burthens arising out of it, such as the armament in 
question might be fairly considered. We act {)recisely upon the same principle 
in this country, when we call upon the East-India Company to defray, in cer- 
tain cases, a portion of the charge of his Majesty’s navy. 

Much is said by Mr. Matheson about the English ladies not being allowed to 
visit Canton. “ The laws of nature are outraged — for their wives arc sepa- 
rated from their husbands and compelled to reside eighty miles ofi) at Macao — 
au insult perfectly gratuitous.” — p. 49. “ Is it not revolting to common sense 
and common humanity, to think that the mere appearance of an English lady 
at Canton, should have led to the most alarming and protracted misunder- 
standings?”— p. 66. This seems very hard and very ub.surd ; but when we 
reflect a little, and recollect that the Chinese know very well, that we com- 
menced at Calcutta, as well as at Canton, with nothing but a factory, but ended 
in the former case by the conquest of the whole country, it is not quite so 
unnatural in the Chinese to act upon the principle of ohsla principiis, and 
accordingly to insist that our factories should be limited to their original pur- 
poses, and not allowed to be made domiciles for our wives and families. 

Mr. Matheson has inserted, p. 109, a translation of a singular imperial edict, 
on the subject of the failure of Lord Napier’s mission ; in which the emperor 
expresses a suspicion that the conduct of “ Lord Napier, and others, disobey- 
ing the national laws, and bringing forces into the inner river,” might be “ owing 
to the numerous extortions of the Canton native merchants.” It is, in fact, 
a«part of the refined and artful policy of the Chinese system of government, 
to impute, in every case of disturbance, a share of the blame to its own officers 
and people. The power that foreigners derive from this circumstance, if at 
any time implicating the local authorities, to a certain degree, with their supe- 
riors, has sometimes been wielded by the servants of the Company with great 
advantage ; but it obviously must be exercised with moderation and discretion ; 
and under the guidance of that intimate knowledge of the character and feel- 
ings of this singular people, which nothing but mature experience can supply. 

London, April 15/A, 1836. 1 am, &c. Sinensis. 
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THE FAY AND TllE PEftt. 

The Peri. 

Beautiful spirit, come with me 
Over the blue enchanted sea : 

Morn and evening thou can’st play 
In my garden, where the breeze 
Warbles through the golden trees ; 

No shadow falls upon the day : 

There thy mother’s arms await 
Her cherish’d infant at the gate. 

Of Peris I the loveliest far — 

My sisters near the morning- star, 

In ever-youthful bloom abide ; 

But pale their lustre by my side — 

A silken turban wreathes my head. 
Rubies on my arms are spread, 

While sailing slowly through the sky. 

By the up-looker’s dazzled eye. 

Are seen my wings of purple hue, 
Glittering with Elysian dew. 

Whiter than a far-off sail 
My form of beauty glows. 

Fair as on a summer night 
Dawns the Sleep-Star’s balmy light; 

And fragrant as the early rose 
That scents the green Arabian vale. 
Soothing the pilgrim as he goes. 

The Fay, 

Beautiful Infant (said the Fay) 

In the region of the Sun 
I dwell, where in a rich array 
The clouds encircle the king of day. 

His radiant journey done. 

My wings are golden of glorious sheen. 
As oft on amorous poet’s strain. 
Glimmer at night, when meadows green 
Sparkle with the perfumed rain, 

While the Sun goes and comes again. 
And clear my hand, as stream that flows 
And sweet my breath, as airs of May ; 
And o’er my ivory shoulders stray 
Locks of sunshine ; — music creeps 
From my odorous lips of rose. 

Follow ! follow ! I have caves 
Of pearl beneath the azure waves. 

And tents all woven pleasantly 
In verdant glades of Faery. 

Come, beloved child, with me, 
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And I wili bear thee to the bowers 
Where clouds are painted o’er like flowers, 

‘ And pour into thy charmed ear 
Songs a mortal cannot hear ; 

Harmonies so sweet and ripC) 

As no inspired Shepherd’s pipe 
Ere breathed into Arcadian glen. 

Far from the busy haunts of men. 

The Peri. 

My home is afar in the bright Orient, 

Where the Sun, like a king, in his purple tent, 
Rcigneth for ever in gorgeous pride-* 

So wafting the prince of a rich countree 
To the soft flute’s melody, 

A golden vessel is seen to glide. 

Kindling the water by its side. 

Vast cities are mine of power and delight, 

Lahore with its flowers, Golconda, Cashmere ; 

And Ispahan, dear to the pilgrim’s sight ; 

And Bagdad, whose towers to heaven uproar ; 

Halcp that pours on the startled car, 

From its busy marts the gathering roar, 

As of ocean beating at night on the shore. 

Mysore is a queen on her stately throne, 

Thy white domes, Medina, gleam on the eye, — 

Thy radiant kiosks with their arrowy spires, 

Shooting afar their golden fires 
Into the flashing sky, — 

Like a forest of spears that startle the gaze 
Of the enemy with the vivid blaze. 

Come then, beautiful child, with me. 

Come to the bowers of Araby, 

To the land of the date and the purple vine, 

Where Pleasure her rosy wreaths doth twine. 

And Gladness shall be always thine ; 

Singing at night beside thy bed. 

Scattering flowers under thy head. 

Beneath a verdant tent of leaves. 

Arching the flowery carpet o’er. 

Thou shalt hear the pipe on summer-eves 
Its lay of rustic music pour — 

While, upon the grassy floor, 

Light footsteps, in the hour of calm. 

Darken the shadow of the palm. 

The Fay, 

Come to the radiant homes of the Blest, 

Where meadow, and fountain, in light are drest. 

And the bowers of verdure never decay. 

And the glow of the summer dies not away. 

No.77. ^ 
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Come where the autumn-winds never can sweep^ 
And the streams of the forest sing thee to sleep, 
Like a fond sister charming the e>'es of a brother ; 
Or a little one lulled on the breast of its mother. 

Beautiful, beautiful ! hasten to me ! 

Coloured with purple thy wings shall Ire; 

Flowers that fade not thy forehead shall twine, 
Over thee, sunlight, that sets not, shall shine. 

The infant listened to the strain. 

Now here, now there, its thoughts were driven — 
Rut the Fay and the Peri waited in vain — 

The child hath flown to Heaven. 


EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

M. champollion’s grammaiue egyptienne. 

The extension which the late M.Champollion gave to the discoveries of Dr, 
Young in Egyptian cryptography, created a vivid curiosity to learn the exact 
principles of his system of interpretation, which he never expounded in his 
life-time, but which he was supposed to have developed in his grammar, which 
is now publishing as a posthumous work. We happened to have been amongst 
the few who doubted from the beginning the truth of M. Champollion’s theory, 
and the authenticity of the interpretations he professed to give of hieroglyphi- 
cal texts. The chief grounds of our distrust were, first, the apparent impos- 
sibility of testing their accuracy, owing to our ignorance of the intermediate 
language into which, the signs, symbolic or phonetic, were translated ; and, 
secondly, from the suspicious shyness of M. Champollion of trying his theory 
by such imperfect tests as were accessible. The objections to the system are 
detailed in an article in a preceding volume,* which was written by the late 
M. Klaproth, and more fully in a work by that profound linguist, entitled 
Examvn Critique des Travaux de fen M. Champollion, snr les Hieroglyphes. 

The Grammairc Egyptienne has been recently subjected to an acute and 
skilful criticism by Dr. Dujardin, of Paris, who has devoted much time and 
attention to the subject of hieroglyphics, and is an excellent Coptic scholar, 
in some consecutive numbers of a Paris scientific paper.f Two of these papers 
are anonymous ; but, from internal evidence, we shall probably not err in as- 
cribing them all to his pen. 

In his first article, he expresses himself as follows: 

The publication of M. Champollion^s Grammairc Egyptienne has thrown 
me into a strange perplexity. I fancied that I was preparing myself advan- 
tageously for penetrating this sanctuary, by replenishing my memory with the 
contents of Coptic books, and of the grammars and dictionaries which are !o 
be met with in our libraries. I had some reason for indulging this notion, though, 
unhappily, it has proved completely fallacious. M. Etienne Quatremere had 
informed me, in his researches into the literature of Egypt, that, according to 
the opinions of most scholars, the Coptic version of . the Scriptures existed in 
t he sec ond century of the Christian era; it would, therefore, follow that this 
version would supply us with the language spoken in Egypt at the period of 

' * Vol. vi. !>. 273 . I VFxho i/m Mimile Savon/, for March 3, 10. 17, and 24. 
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the Antonines ; and the researches of M. Latronne demonstrated to me, very 
satisfactorily, that Egyptian monuments were erected at that date, and deco> 
rated with hieroglyphical legends, like those on the most ancient monuments. 
* The Egyptians,* he observes, ‘ repaired the temples of their gods, completed 
or decorated them, and even built new ones, at least down to the end of the 
second century of our era ; and these works were executed in a style of archi- 
tecture and sculpture very like the antecedent style; so much so, that the 
dilTcrence was perceptible only by the experienced eye of an artist.* In fact, 
it results, beyond all doubt, from the inscriptions restored by this able archaeo- 
logist, that the great temple of Denderah was decorated under Tiberius, and 
that of Esneh, under Claudius; and that all the sculptures of the pronaos, as 
well as the zodiac, of the little temple of Esneh, must have been traced in the 
early part of the second century of our era. 

“ When M. Champollion, after reading on the monuments referred to the 
names of diderent Roman emperors, such as Tiberius, Claudius, Adrian, and 
Antoninus, declared that, applying the same method of reading to the texts in 
which these names were contained, he had succeeded in reading at least three- 
fourths of each inscription, I was naturally led to think that the result of 
these readings could be nothing else than phrases belonging to the Egyptian 
tongue of the early ages of the Christian era, contained in the Coptic version 
the Bible. If I fell into an error, it is undoubtedly an excusable one, and 
others have erred with me ; for example, M. Peyron and Mr. Tattam. The 
former, in the arrangement of his dictionary, has sacrificed the customary, and 
most convenient order, with the only view of rendering his work more adapted 
to facilitate the reading of hieroglyphical legends. Mr. Tattam, without aban- 
doning the ordinary alphabetical arrangement, has indicated at the commence- 
ment of each letter the different homophonous characters which correspond to 
it in the system of M. Champollion. These two gentlemen must, therefore, 
have been deceived as well as I ; for it is incongruous t9 suppose that they 
knew at the time of what little utility their labours would prove towards the 
reading of hieroglyphical legends according to the principles of the new 
method. 

** I will not insist upon the ill success which has attended my attempts to 
apply this method ; because it will be said, with reason, that the inexpertness 
of the student proves nothing against its principles; but I may state that 1 
have endeavoured to compare the results obtained by the njastcr with this 
Coptic language with which I had stored my head. Most assuredly, after 
M, Champollion aflirnicd that, in the hieroglyphical texts, may be found most 
of the words of the Egyptian language transcribed in phonetic signs, and 
differing from those very words written in Greek letters, in Coptic texts, only 
in the absence or position of certain vowels, — after hearing this, I was far from 
looking for the misadventure I have experienced. True it is, I have, in the first 
place, met with a tabic containing a number of words, all of them, or nearly 
all, Coptic, placed in correripondence with i.solated groupcs, which, by means 
df the new method, may be read in the same manner. In the next place, other 
tables of the same kind, in which the phonetic name is followed by the form of 
the object expressed, or by some peculiar sign, which the author calls deter- 
minative, If to these lists of indications had been added the inscriptions 
from whence the groupcs were taken, and proof that, in those in.scriptions, 
the groupes in question have the sense attributed to them by M. Champollion*s 
reading, .such tables might prove something. M. Champollion has signs for all 
the Coptic articulations; it would, therefore, be by no means difficult to draw 
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up a completeCoptic dictionary by means of his alphabet. The only result to 
be drawn from these tables is, that when we choose to take the trouble, we 
may substitute for the Coptic letters signs which have, or to which are attri- 
buted, the same value. I do not mean to assert that the groupes adduced by 
M. Champollion have been made up for the purpose of the new method; but 
what is requisite to be shewn is, that they have the sense which M. Cham- 
pollion’s method of lecture ascribes to them in the places where they occur. 
Another consequence seems to me, however, likely also to result from the 
tables, which is, that the author regards the words of our Coptic dictionaries 
as necessarily to be read in the hieroglyphical inscriptions; but there is not a 
single one of the phrases employed as examples in the work, which does not 
show that such an inference would prove an egregious mistake. M. Cbam- 
pollion tells us that the language read by his method is antique Egyptian. This 
antique Egyptian is read on the monuments of the Pharaohs, or those of the 
Ptolemys, in the Rosetta inscription, and on the monuments of the Roman 
era. Hieroglyphics were read in antique Egyptian at the very period when the 
Coptic which now remains was spoken. Moreover, in order not to deprive 
himself of the only possible demonstration of his new method, M- Cham- 
pollion is careful to notice, that between the antique Egyptian and the Coptic, 
which w^re spoken simultaneously, there is no essential difference. He, there- 
fore, assumes the Coptic language as the term of comparison ; and this is the 
way he establishes his system : — 

** * My alphabet, resulting from the reading of proper names, is equally 
applicable to all hieroglyphical texts, which are three parts or less phonetic ; 
in short, to cite only terms most frequently employed, * God * is noute in the 
language of the second century of our era; well! my method gives nter\ 
* king ’ is pourroi perro ; my method gives souten or hik ; ‘ father * is iot / my 
method gives (/<?, etf, tye: and here occurs a circumstance which is peculiar to 
the antique Egyptian, namely, that y is never preceded by a consonant in 
Coptic words. ‘ Son ’ is schcrcf schire; my method gives se, or ‘ old * is 
pheUoi my method gives om ; ‘ .soul * is poke; my method gives ‘dis- 
course’ \%pschage; my method gives got ovgt; ‘ to be veracious * isgmc; 
my method gives metaue; here again is a peculiarity in the antique Egyptian, 
which is that, in a compound word, the verb is placed after its case, which 
never occurs in Coptic words. 1 might here go on to cite a multitude of other 
resemblances of a like nature. You see, then, that my method of lecture is 
admirable ; and if you observe a few differences between the words read by my 
method and those in the Egyptian language of the second century, there is 
nothing essential in these variations.’ 

“ Here I must pause a little, to take breath ; for one cannot assent to such 
a kind of demonstration at once, and with perfect case. If such a mode of 
reasoning is allowed, I must frankly confess, that it might be demonstrated that 
there is no essential difference between black and white. 

“ As I have already observed, that not one of the examples adduced by 
M. Champollion sanctions the belief that he had intended to read the hierb- 
glyphical legends by means of the Egyptian language of the second century of 
our era, I am bound in conscience to make one or two quotations, which are 
taken at random. The phrase ‘ and to other gods of this temple,’ on the 
pronaos of the temple of Esneh, decorated under the Emperor Claudius, 
reads in antique Egyptian, hr diet nter nerpepen; in the Egyptian language of 
the second century, it reads : men cnkvnoute empeierpe pai. Observe, that the 
word * erpe,* common to the two, is not read according to the phonetic method, 
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but taken from a Coptic dictionary and placed under a mute symbol* Another 
example is from the same temple of Esneb: *pnmai oeri ife nnentr^ which, 
read by the new method, signifies, in antique Egyptian, ' the beloved son, the 
eldest of the father of the gods ;* in the Egyptian language of the second cen- 
tury this could be expressed no otherwise than hypschere emmerit pscherpem- 
mite eniepeiot ennenonte. Lastly, not to cite from one end of the book to the 
other, the skilful inventor of the new method read on the palace of Kurnab, 
at Thebes, this phrase : get ennentr enpsemi, which signifies, he says, in antique 
Egyptian, ‘discourse made by the gods to their son,’ which cannot be ex- 
pressed in Coptic in any other way than this : pschage ennenoute ha poutchere. 

“ Whoever has opened a Coptic book will ask himself what this new, this 
really new language can be, in which are mixed and confounded together 
words borrowed indifierently from the Thebaic, the Memphitic, and the Bash- 
muric dialects. For my own part, after incurring great expense and great loss 
of time, and turning over all that remains in the Coptic tongue, I now run my 
head against the Egyptian, which, verily, is new indeed !” 

In a subsequent article, to which M. Dujardin has appended his name, he 
examines the Grammaire with rigour, and with some pleasantry, but without 
unnecessary asperity ; and we may remark that the complaint made by one of 
M. Champollion’s admirers, in the Echo^ of the “ more than vivacious attacks 
upon an illustration that does honour to France,” is neither reasonable in itself 
nor complimentary to the author of the Egyptian grammar. “ We can readily 
conceive,” says M. Dujardin, “ that our correspondent (the writer of the pre- 
ceding letter) must have been sadly disappointed when he sought the key of the 
new method in the grammars of Tuki, Valpcrga and Scholtz, in the grammar and 
dictionary of Mr. Tattam, as well as in the dictionaries of Lacroze and M. 
Peyron. But, my dear Sir, the books you unfortunately opened are the most 
determined adversaries,— the most cruel enemies, — of the work of our illus- 
trious antiquary. You will have pretty work, indeed, in comparing Coptic 
words with those of antique Egyptian, Coptic phrases with phrases of the 
sacred language. What does this prove ? That the diifcrcnce between the 
two tongues is great,— vast if you please, — I must admit ; but that is all. You 
will have to conclude that the antique Egyptian must have been spoken at the 
same time as that of the Coptic books, and that the latter has nothing to do 
with the new method, M. Champollion, being unable to find all at once a 
complete glossary' of the sacred tongue, termed the antique' Egyptian, and 
being unwilling to leave the translation of the examples he cited, incomplete, 
was obliged to borrow a little from the Coptic language, to employ it as an 
auxiliary, when the texts, becoming symbolical, no longer allowed of his me- 
thod of lecture: but he made those loans with so aifected a negligence, and so 
manifest a disdain of the simplest rules of this tongue, that one cannot suspect 
any secret design. M. Champollion knew the Coptie ; he knew it perfectly, 
there can be no doubt ; but he seems to say, at every line of his book : you 
perceive that the Coptic language is here but a kind of out-work ; it is but a 
ttere redundancy in the edifice I have raised ; if I make any use of it at all, it 
is in order not to shock those who are still prejudiced in favour of the Coptic 
tongue ; but you see in what manner I employ it. 

“ Throughout M. Champollion’s book, in fact, you will constantly find the 
plural indeterminate article of the Memphitic dialect, han, associated with the 
plural of the Thebaic dialect, and followed or preceded by a noun of number, 
which Coptic syntax does not admit any more than ours. In every page will 
be found, under a symbol which appears to express the idea of tolaliti/, the 
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word nib preferred, 1 know not why, to nim of the Thebaic dialect, and to 
mben of the Memphitic, and clapped to a substantive which precedes a simple 
or possessive article, and it will also be found employed absolutely, whereas 
the Coptic admits of neither. The words ^o, ‘ head,* rat, * foot,* ro, ‘ mouth,* 
never appear but with simple or possessive articles : pciro, * thy mouth ;* ne~ 
trat, ‘ thy feet ensengo, ‘ their heads ;* whereas, in Coptic books, the same 
words admit of terminations only ; such as ro/, ‘ his mouth ;* gos, ‘ his head ;* 
ratou, * their feet.* I may add that the possessive articles pet, net, ensen, 
are altogether foreign to the Coptic language, and belong only to the antique 
Egyptian.’* 

Dr. Dujardin then points out instances of word.s distorted from their true 
meaning ; of arbitrary changes of gender and even of parts of speech (adjec- 
tives being used as verbs}, of false compounds, &e. 

In another article, he considers the assertion of M. Etienne Quatremere, 
that the reading of the Pharaonic inscriptions is fortified by irresistible evidence 
of the following fact,— that the modern Coptic language was that of the ancient 
subjects of Sesostris. 

“ This assertion,** observes M. Dujardin, “ is far from being demonstrated. 
M. Champollion has endeavoured to apply his method of lecture to the hiero- 
glyphical legends; but what has been the fruit of his essays ? Numerous mo- 
numents) bearing hieroglyphical inscriptions, arc scattered throughout the 
valley of the Nile; some were covered with their sculptures in the early ages 
of Christianity; others are of a date two thousand years anterior to the Ro- 
man domination; the rest occupy the vast interval between these two limits. 
The whole of these inscriptions, to whatever epoch they belong, have, down 
to the present day, eluded every attempt at interpretation. What resource 
have we for decyphering them ? The learned concur in thinking that the Cop- 
tic, as we now possess it, was the language spoken in Egypt in the early times 
of Christianity. If we discard the hypothesis of a sacred language, employed 
by the sacerdotal caste at the same time that the rest of the people used 
a vulgar tongue, it is in the rules of the Coptic, and in its vocabularies, that 
we must necessarily find our starting point, and establi.sh our point (i*appui, in 
an attempt to decypher the hieroglyphical legends. Taking into account the 
difierences which possibly exist between the lapidary style and that of books, 
we must, in the first place, make our new experiments on the most recent 
monuments, — the temples of Esneh for example, — and if the results shall but 
so slightly differ from the Coptic as to justify our ascribing the difference to the 
ellipses of the lapidary style, the method employed will receive a primary 
demonstration. Pu.ssing, in the next place, to monuments of a date a little 
more remote, — the Rosetta inscription, for example, which carries us back to 
the Greek domination, — if we obtain results a little further removed from the 
modern Coptic, without, however, exceeding certain limit.s, the method will 
have successfully sustained a second test. In fact, the Egyptian language may 
very well have undergone, in the interval of several generations, some modi- 
fications ; but the difference mu.st not overpass certain limits, otherwise the* 
syntax and the dictionaries of the Coptic will become useless, and we shall be 
unable to proceed a step further. With respect to the Rosetta inscription, 
we have a means of verification in the Greek translation placed below the 
hieroglyphics, which is wanting in the first demonstration. Ascending gra* 
dually, step by step, towards the most ancient monunmnts, by a succession of 
slight modifications, wc may arrive at the interpretation of the in.scriptions of 
the era of Sesostris, and be able to translate with certainty an Egyptian Ian- 
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guage diifering perceptibly from the Coptic, yet not so much as to neutralize 
its syntax and dictionaries, whereby we should lose the only thread which can 
gufde us. 

“ The course I have here traced is, in my opinion, the only rational one : 
such a method, which will reveal to us, from age to age, some slight modifica- 
tions to be introduced into the grammar and dictionaries of the Coptic language, 
will be readily admitted. Can it be said that this is M. Champollion’s method ? 
Let us see. 

** But, before I proceed, I am bound to notice an objection that may be 
offered ; namely, that, as only a third part of the Grammaire Egyptienne has 
yet appeared, but a small portion of the principles of the new method can be 
disclosed, and how is it possible to form a judgment of a system the exposition 
of which is incomplete? But the first part of the grammar contains a vast 
number of examples translated by the author in conformity with his system of 
principles; these examples are taken from monuments of all ages, as well 
those of the early ages of Christianity as of the remotest epochs; the relations 
which may subsist between these translations and the Coptic language of the 
Scriptures cannot be affected by the publication of the second and third parts, 
and these relations alone 1 have proposed to examine. 

“ I know not whether M. Champollion has proceeded according to chrono- 
logical order ; but I perceive that his readings of the most recent inscriptions 
differ from the Coptic, which was in use at the period when they were made, 
quite as much as those of the more ancient inscriptions ; and this difference is 
so striking, that, if we reject the Coptic characters, which alone give the 
phrases cited an Egyptian apcct, it would be, I do not say very difficult, but 
absolutely impossible, to discern the most distant affinity between them and 
the modern Coptic. The instances are so numerous, that 1 need adduce no 
more than those noticed in a former article. 

“ M. Champollion ha.s, therefore, failed in his attempts to make out the 
only practicable demonstration, namely, that which the Coptic language ought 
to furnish. He has fallen into a complete illusion as to the result of his essays, 
and, persuaded of the certainty of his method, he has forgotten that it must 
be capable of being demonstrated by practical application, and that, instead of 
modifying dictionaries by means of his new principles, those principles ought 
themselves to be firmly established upon our dictionaries. 

“ Moreover, was the author of the Grammaire Egyptienne properly quali- 
fied to judge as to the point where the differences between the Egyptian lan- 
guage of the second century and that of preceding ages ought to stop? Of 
this we may be permitted to doubt when we find (as I have before shewn) that, 
when he set about translating texts mostly symbolical, with the aid of the 
Coptic, he paid very little regard to the simplest rules of its syntax. M. 
Champollion was under a delusion if he thought it needless to study carefully 
the Coptic, because he did not expect to find it on monuments such as we have 
it now ; since, in the first place, there are inscriptions existing of the second 
century, and consequently of a period when the Egyptian language we now 
possess was actually spoken ; and secondly, because this language is the only 
foundation upon which we can safely rest in our endeavours to decypher the 
inscriptions. What, then, is the result of the whole? Why, that M. Cham- 
poUion has completely failed, and that he erroneously persuaded himself that he 
had arrived at the solution of a problem which yet remains to he resolved** 
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MAY-DAY WITH THE MUSES. 


O nuncd at happy distance from the cares 
Of a too anxious world, mild pastoral muse ; 

'Phat, to the sparkling crown Urania wears, 

And to her sister Clio’s laurel wreath, 

PreferrM a garland culled from purple heath. 

Or blooming thicket moist with morning dews ; 

And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented Votary 
Such inehKly to hear ? 

Him rather suits it, side by side with thee. 

Wrapped in a lit of pleasing indolence. 

While thy tried lute hangs on the hawthorn tree. 

To he and listen, till o’er-drowsied sense 
Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence, 

To the so.'t murmur of the vagrant bee. 

Wordsworth's “ Vernal Ode." 

Once more, once more, beloved May, 

I see the beauty of thy feet 
Gilding the eastern hills afar. 

The summer’s Morning Star; 

And many a gladdening silver horn. 

Unto the opening eyes of morn, 

Breathes its welcome clear and sweel, — 

While o’er the breezy upland lawn 
Glimmers the purple dawn. 

Faintly in the dewy grass. 

As with lingering step I pass, 

’Mid the odorous light and dark 
Hustles now the waking lark ; 

Soon on twinkling wings to rise 
Into tlie gardens of the skies, 

With heart-felt pleasure, all day long, 

Cheering its pilgrimage of song. 

I cannot choose but sit and gaze 
Upon thy features, gentle May ! 

While all the joys of other days 
Begin to brighten in thy rays, 

That melt the cloud of tears away. 

For many a dark and wintry day 
My heart hath sigh’d for thee ; 

While, like a bird upon a tree. 

Leafless, barren, drearily, 

Waving in the autumn wind — 

Hope in silence sat and pined. 

But lo ! thou coinest, and the gloom 
Kindles with thy face of bloom ; 

Winter now is over-past. 

Peace and sunshine come at last ! 

And thoughts, — sweet birds that build their nest 
In the poet’s vernal breast. 

After raging storm and rain. 

Begin to trill their notes again. 

Tiien blessings on thee, cheerful May. 

'rims I hail thee with my lay ' 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — At the Meeting on the 16th April, Sir George 
Staunton, Bart., in the chair, various presents were laid before the Meeting. 
Professor Horace Hayinan Wilson read an Analysis of the Brahma Puranat 
with introductory Remarks on the Pauranic writings. 

Mr, Wilson stated, that, according to the definition of a Parana by Sanscrit 
writers, the collections under that name treated of the creation and renovation 
of the universe ; the divisions of time ; the institutes of law and religion ; the 
genealogies of the patriarchal families ; and the dynasties of kings. They, 
therefore, offered a prospect of our penetrating the obscurity in which the 
Hindu social system had so long been enveloped. They comprised eighteen 
distinct works, besides several of a similar class called U/ja, or minor Puranat, 
The former were exceedingly voluminous, comprehending about 400,000 
sfo/cas, or 16,000,000 lines — a quantity which no single European scholar 
could expect to peruse with care, even if his whole time were devoted to the 
task. Besides the obstacles to their examination ariaing from their extent, a 
still greater impediment presented itself in scarcely any of them being fur- 
nished with a table of contents, or index, and in their not conforming to any 
given arrangement; so that, to know what any one contained, it was necessary 
to read the whole of it. The imujeusity of the labour seemed to have deterred 
Sanscrit students from the publication or translation of even one or two of the 
principal PuranaSy and to the present day not one of them has been made 
accessible to the English public. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the process adopted by Sir William Jones, in 
examining the FurdnaSy namely, by employing Pundits to make extracts from 
them, was obvious ; because the Pundits themselves were but imperfectly 
acquainted with the Purdnnsy seldom reading more than one or two of them, 
the Bkagavnt and the Vishnu, and because it was impossible to know how the 
passages extracted were modified or illustrated by what preceded or followed 
them. Besides, not to describe what was wanted, left the Pundit at a loss what 
to supply; and to indicate a desire to find any particular information, was to 
tempt him to supply it, even if he fabricated it for the purpose. Colonel 
Wilford, it is well known, was imposed upon in this way. Extracts from 
the Purdnas were, however, as yet the only sources on which any reliance 
whatever could be placed for accurate accounts of the notions of the Hindus. 
A full and correct view of the mythology and religion of India could only be 
expected when the Purdnas had been carefully excinined, and their character 
and chronology, as far as possible, ascertained. In order to effect the latter 
object he (Professor Wilson) commenced, several years ago, a careful investi- 
gation of these writings. He employed several able pundits to make a copious 
index of the contents of each Purdna, verifying its correctness by collation 
with the text; and, when he thought it likely that any article of the Index would 
afford useful information, he either translated it himself, or had it done by 
some young natives of Bengal, who could write English intelligibly. In this 
manner he had collected materials for a tolerably correct estimate of the value 
of each of the Purdnas, with one or two exceptions ; and had been able, without 
any very disproportionate labour, to effect an analysis of them, of which three or 
As iatJourn . N . S . t) i. .2( >. Xo . 7 7 . J i 
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four specimens had been published, and of which it was his present purpose to 
offer an example to the meeting. 

The learned Professor then read his Analysis of the Br&hmd Purdna, or 
Purdna of Brahma, belonging to the class, in which the worship of Sdkti, 
the personified female principle, is inculcated. In this analysis much curious 
information was disclosed relative to the Hindu account of the origin, exis- 
tence, and destruction of the universe, as it was revealed by Brahma to the 
patriarchs — the manifestation of the system of the universe, as described in 
Menu— the divisions of the earth, the regions under the earth, and the different 
hells — the spheres above the earth — the size and distances of the planets and 
constellations — the influence of the sun and moon in producing rain and fer- 
tility — places to which pilgrimage should be performed— the worship of the 
sun in various forms in the country of Orissa -the birth and actions of Krishna 
-—ceremonial and moral observances — on the merit of worshipping Vishnu — on 
the duration and influence of the four Yugas, or ages — the degeneracy of man- 
kind in the last or Kali age — and the periodical destruction of the world — 
means of obtaining emancipation from destruction— sketch of the Sdnkhya sys- 
tein of philosophy — description of the practices of the Togi, as suppression of 
breathing, and particular postures, intended to withdraw the senses from all ex- 
ternal objects— description o( i\\Q SdtwUcny or perfect man, attained by these 
means, and his becoming identilied with Krishna, &c. &c. 

According to Hindu authorities, the Brahma Parana is considered the ear- 
liest of the Pauranic writings, at least in the estimation of the Pauranic 
writers themselves. Professor Wilson thinks, however, it has no pretensions 
to be considered as the earliest of the Purdnas^ or indeed as a Parana at all ; 
for although the first few chapters may have belonged to an ancient and genuine 
composition, the greater part of the work belongs to the class of Mdhdt- 
myast or legendary and local descriptions of the greatness or holiness of par- 
ticular temples or individual divinities. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Professor Wilson for his inte- 
resting communication. 

The Chairman announced that the thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society would take place on the 7th of May, at one o’clock. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Tlie annual meeting of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was held on the 30th November. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson presented a translation of the general Siroze of the 
Parsces ; in doing which he observed, that there were in the third volume of 
Anquetil dn Perron’s translations of the Zarid-AvastUf versions of two small 
liturgical works of the Parsees, entitled by him the lesser Siroze, and the 
greater Siroze, There is another Siroze, however, possessed by the Parsees, 
which he does not translate. It treats of the qualities of the thirty days of the 
month, as auspicious or inauspicious. Though its intimations arc absurd in the 
highest degree, it exercises great influence over the whole body of Zoroastrians. 
It is, indeed, so much regarded by them, that there is scarcely a family without 
a copy, and there arc few individuals who have not its precepts written on tht 
tablet of their hearts. On this account, as well as because of the brief infor- 
mation which it gives respecting the Amsh’spaiids and Izads, to whom the days 
of the month are sacred, it is not unworthy of the attention of Europeans. It 
exists in the Persian language; but there are several Gujarathe versions, whicli 
are generally used. The translation which he gives is very literal, and is formed 
from a collation of these version.s, and a comparison vvitli the original. He has 
added a few explanatory note.i. 
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The secretary then read the following report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment: 

“ The committee is happy in being able to report that the funds of the Society 
still continue to exhibit a very prosperous appearance ; the receipts during the 
year having amounted to Rs. 1 ] ,435. 

It is to be observed, that, during the last year, the Society has been sub- 
jected to several extraordinary charges. Of the very extensive order for hooks 
voted at the last anniversary meeting, to the amount of about £900, above 
£500-worth have already been received— the charges for which are included in 
the debt above alluded to ; and amongst other heavy and extraordinary expenses, 
may be enumerated the donations of Rs. GOO granted to the family of the late 
librarian, as also the outlay of Rs. 774 in the erection of new book-cases, ren- 
dered necessary by our losing the lecturing room of the Elphinstone college ; 
to. which may be added the heavy charge for bookbinding in the last year, 
amounting to Rs. 661, which the tattered condition of several old and valuable 
v\orks — many of them in manuscript and hitherto unbound — rendered un- 
avoidable. 

“ The estimated charges for the year 1836 amount to Rs. 21,404, while the 
estimated receipts are calculated at Us. 20,7~4, leaving a balance against the 
society at the end of the year 1836 of Rs. 680. 

“ The committee lately learned with the deepest regret that the expected 
departure from Bombay of Col. Vans Kennedy has rendered it necessary for 
him to tender his resignation as president of the Society. They cannot advert 
to this circumstance without expressing their deep sense of the great debt of 
gratitude which the institution owes to him, on the one hand, for his eminent 
talents, profound erudition, and indefatigable research, evinced in his various 
communications to the Society, and other publications, which have elevated 
him to the highest rank amongst orientalists; and, on the other, for the zeal 
and ability with which, for a long period, he has discharged the duties of the 
office which he vacates. They rejoice in the assurance which he has given, 
that it is his intention to prosecute the objects of the Society, and to do all 
that is in his power to promote its interests. They recommend that he may be 
elected honorary president of the Society, in token of the high respect with 
which he is regarded.” 

This report was approved by the meeting, and Col. Kennedy was accordingly 
elected honorary president of the Society — a distinction, by the bye, originally 
conferred on the founder of the institution. Sir James Mackintosh, and which, 
since his death, has remained in a state of abeyance. 

It was then proposed by Mr.Wcdderburn, and seconded by Mr. Parish, and 
unanimously resolved, that the Rev. Mr. Wilson be requested to accept the 
office of president in succession to Col. Kennedy. 

Mr. Wilson upon this returned his best thanks for the honour which had been 
conferred upon him by the Society. It was an honour, he observed, which he 
could sincerely say was alike unexpected and unsought for by him. Nothing 
• could have induced him to accept of it, but the consideration that it would 
increase his influence among the natives, and enable him, through them, to 
prosecute with greater facilities the interesting objects which the Society has 
in view, and to advance which, he was most solicitous. 


VARIETIES. 

Astam — The Tribes near Sudiya , — The first tribe we mentioned in our sur- 
vey of the country beyond Upper Assam was that of the Mootuks or Maoma- 
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reeas, who inhabit the country on the south bank of the Brumhapootra, from 
the mouth of the Debooroo to a point nearly opposite the town of Sudiya. 
Their number is said to be about sixty thousand. They profess to be Hindoos, 
and worshippers of Vishnoo exclusively ; but they hold their religion so loosely, 
and are so negligent or ignorant, both of its tenets and observances, that the 
people of Hindoostan, who have visited the country, will scarcely acknowledge 
them as Hindoos. They were formerly subject to Assam, but threw off their 
allegiance between fidy and sixty years ago, and established a sort of democracy, 
as some of their neighbours have likewise done. They have a chief, however, 
styled the Bur^teenaputhee, or commander-imchicf, as we should interpret it, 
who draws an inconsiderable revenue from presents on occasion of settling dis- 
putes, taxation upon new settlers, and labour contributed by the people. The 
tribe were much dreaded by the Assamese as a warlike people, and they suffered 
greatly from their predatory incursions. Many of them who had been reduced 
to slavery by the Maomareeas, were restored to liberty when the British 
Government took possession of the country. At i)resent, the Bur-seena- 
puthee and his people are in perfect submission to the British authority. The 
internal administration, however, is left almost entirely in the hands of the 
Bur-seenaputhee ; but, in order to introduce a sense of the value of human 
life, they have been required to give information of every case of murder, or 
of any capital offence, to the political agent. Captain White, or his assistant, 
by whom it is fully investigated and decided. It was also a part of Mr. Scott’s 
policy, in setting the relations of the British Government with this and some 
others of the rude tribes, to require them to furnish a military contingent for 
the protection of the state, to whom muskets and accoutrements were allowed 
by the Supreme Government. But this part of his system has not answered 
well; for it has put superior arms into the hands of a wild people addicted to 
plunder, who can easily find opportunities of abusing them in a country so 
little open to inspection and control. It seems desirable, therefore, that such 
contingents should be dispensed with, and the defence of the country be 
intrusted to the regular troops. The country of the Bur-seenaputhee resem- 
bles the rest of Assam. At present it is lying waste, and over-run with grass 
and forest ; but it has every advantage for agricultural prosperity. The inhabi- 
tants occupy but a very small tract on the banks of the Debooroo, and profit 
but little by their natural advantages. W^e must look to the continuance of 
external and internal peace, and the progress of colonization, as the means of 
bringing their country to the state of productiveness for which it is fitted. No 
revenue or tribute, we believe, is derived by the Supreme Government from 
this tribe; although, in proportion as the benefits of the protection and pacifi- 
cation bestowed by it become apparent, and the resources of the country 
increase, it will be nothing more than equitable that they should contribute 
towards the expenses of the state. We have seen a notice of the Moamareeas 
as a distinct people from the Mootuks, but inhabiting a difierent section of the 
same country, and being equally under the authority of the Bur-seenaputhee, 
and holding the same relations with the British Government; but whether this« 
view be correct, or the two names are properly applied to the same people, we 
cannot tell. 

The next tribe we mentioned was that of the Meerees ; who thinly inhabit 
the country on the north bank of the Brumhapootra, below the junction with 
it of the Dihong. This tribe seem to be but an ofi-shoot from others of the 
same name, who live in the mountains to the north intermingled with the 
Abors ; and the cause of their settling where they are now, is said to have 
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been the oppressive assumptions of the Abors, who held them to be little better 
than their slaves, and reduced them to the lowest kind of servitude. Their 
number is small, but increasing. The}' acknowledge the authority of a chief 
or gaum ; and they are recognized and protected by the British authorities in 
the same manner as the other tribes. They are in a very rude state, and have 
no sort of affinity with the inhabitants of Assam proper. Their customs are 
much the same as those of the Abors. 

The appellation of Abors is given to a number of small tribes of one origin, 
and the same language and customs, who are not however united by a common 
government. They occupy the mountains immediately to the north and north- 
west of the plain of Sudiya. The term J6or, as Lieut. Wilcox observes, is 
that which the Assamese have applied to them, and is not used by the people 
themselves. Its signification is * independent and, as might be supposed, it 
is given to tribes who have not been brought into subjection. The name by 
which they designate themselves is Padam. They are in a very barbarous state; 
but their disposition appears to be frank and friendly ; and they have an un- 
doubted claim to the title of independence, for they are not only unsubdued 
by a foreign power, but very jealous of their liberties at home. Each tribe 
appears to have a democratic government of its own, called the raj — the res 
publica — and all its proceedings are ordered by the voice of the people met in 
open council. Nevertheless, they have their chiefs, whose business it is to 
carry the will of the raj into execution Lieut. Wilcox remarks, that the Abors 
are not particular in their diet, but eat the flesh of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hog, buffalo, kid, and deer, as well as fowls and duck ; but they express an 
abhorrence of feeders on beef. The wild animals they make their prey by 
shooting them with poisoned arrows ; for they do not find that the poison ren- 
ders the flesh unwholesome hy its operation. It is obtairied from the moun- 
tains still more distant than their own, which are occu))icd by the Bor-Abors 
and Meeshmees, to the north-east. It is a root, which is brought to Sudiya 
for sale in baskets containing twenty roots each j and for five such baskets, a 
string of heads is given, worth about two annas. When the root is freed from 
its fibrous coat, it is pounded very fine; and the powder being worked up with 
a mucilaginous vegetable juice, is brought to a jelly or paste, which is smeared 
over the points of the arrows. Its power is certainly great. We have seen it 
stated, that an animal wounded with one of the poisoned arrows will fall 
before it can advance a hundred }ards ; but Lieut. Wilcox appears to ascribe a 
less rapid effect to it. The Abors are very partial to spirituous liquors, and 
have a fermented liquor of their own. Their dress is sufficiently slight; and 
of its use for decency’s sake they appear perfectly careless. They have a sort 
of dhoolee, made of the bark of the uddal tree, which they tie about their 
loins, or use as a mat to sit on, or for a pillow at night. They sometimes 
wear basket or cane caps ; and they have nearly all “ some article of woollen 
dress, varying from a rudely-mado blanket-waistcoat to a comfortable and to- 
lerably well-shaped cloak.” Uf the religion of the Abors we have heard 
n(fthing, except that they pay some sort of worship to a mountain deity. 

The Bor Abors appear to be merely a superior tribe of the same scattered 
family. They live in the higher ranges of mountains more distant from Assam ; 
and are both more powerful, and in a somewhat higher state of civilization, 
than the Abors generally. The prefix Bor, or rather we imagine Burhu, with 
the guttural rh, is the well-known adjective ‘ great ;* and in this sense is applied 
by the Assamese to the most eminent branch of all the rude tribes in their 
neighbourhood; and thus we have Bor-Nagas and Bor-Kangtecs, as well as 
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Bor>Abors. We have seen a list of as many as fourteen different chiefs of the 
Abors, with the particular localities of some of them specified ; but it would 
not interest our readers. The population is considerable. 

The Meeshmees appear to be a difrerent*'race mingled with the Bor^Abors, 
and rather looked down upon by them. Over the whole, the Sudiya Khava 
Gohein appears to have so much influence as to be able to give a sort of safe 
conduct through their territories to pilgrims to the Lama country, whose route 
lies that way from Sudiya. The journey from Sudiya to Rohemah, the first 
important town of the Lama country, is said to occupy twenty days. For eight 
days the traveller is traversing the country of the Meeshmees and Abors ; and 
on the sixteenth day he reaches Bahlow, the frontier post of the Lama country. 
Rohemah is reported to be a very fine large city, with brick houses three 
stories high, and having judges, collectors, soldiers, and all the apparatus of a 
civilized government. The Abors and Meeshmees do not appear to keep up 
any trade or intercourse with the Lama country themselves ; but indirectly 
they receive cloth, and copper pots, and other articles from it. The articles 
which they bring to market themselves are chiefly musk and ivory ; which we 
shall have to notice afterwards, when speaking of Sudiya as a general mart for 
the trade of the surrounding countries.— Friend of India. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence, of the Marquess Wesley, K. G, 
during his Administration in India. Edited by Mr. IMontoomkry Martin, 
Vol. I. London, 18*36. Murray. 

The valuable statc-])ap(*rs (for they may be so termed witliout impropriety) contain- 
ed in this work and the “ Despatches of tlie Duke of Wellington,” recently published, 
will not only atford precious materials for the future historian, but supply a highly 
interesting body of information to statesmen, the military and general reader. 'I'hey 
afford complete and authentic delineations of some of the most important crises of the 
politics of the last half-century, and, as far as relates to India, their worth is almost 
inappreciable. The jiresent work will contribute to rectify many erroneous notions 
in respect to the policy of Lord Wellesley, an<l the public is much indebted to Mr. 
Martin for having suggested its publication. 

This volume commences with the Governor- General’s correspondence from the 
Cape of Good Hope (while on his voyage to India), and terminates wdth the fall ol 
Seringapatam : thus embracing the origin and conclusion of the war in Mysore. 

Conversations at Cambridge. London, 1836. Parker. 

This will be found a delightful little collection of fragmental sketches, bearing the 
marks of reading, taste, and original reflection. “ Its chief object” the author tells 
us, “ is to inculcate the necessity of purifying the intellectual faculties, by elevating 
them above the sordid pursuits of the w’orld ; and to impress upon tlie youthful mind, 
in particular, the inestimable value of learning, when Christianized by devotion and 
humility of temper, and sought after and beloved for itself alone.” Let not, however, 
those who are in search of literary amusement only shrink from the perusal of this 
volume ; they will find in it reflections upon our old classical writers, upon liv^ing 
and late departed ones, and upon topics of general interest. A few of the poetical 
pieces first saw the light in our Journal. 

The Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany. By the Rev. J. S. Hensi.ow, 
M.A., F.L.S. &c., Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. Being 
Vol. LXXV. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopcedia. London, 1836. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

This work forms a very valuable companion to the admirable treatises of Sir John 
Herschcll and Mr. Swainson, in the department of the Cabinet Cyelopadia ap 
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priated to Natural History. The name and reputation of Professor Hcnslow, spfKce 
to aiford a sure guarantee of the character of the work, which is professedly adapted 
(an additional recommendation to those for whom the Cyclopaedia is principally in- 
tended) to the general reader more than for the scientific adept. It is, nevertheless, 
a work of a superior kind, well-digested, comprehending all the remote parts of the 
philosophy of the Vegetable Kingdom, and is illustrated by an abundance of excel- 
lent cuts. 

The treatise is divided into two parts, “ Descriptive Botany” and “ Physiological 
Botany.” The subtli visions of the former are Organography and Glossology, Taxo- 
nomy and Phytography. The latter division consists of the following heads : Vital 

properties and Stimulants, — Functions of Nutrition and Reproduction, — and Epirr- 
heology, Botanical Geography, and Fossil Botany. This syllabus will give the reader 
the best idea of the contents of the volume which our space allows. 

The Fellow- Commoner. In three Vols. London, 1836. Churton. 

A Novei., which is an expansion of a narrative contained in a series of papers pub- 
lished in the Court Magazine, under the title of “ Remarkable Escapes of a predes- 
tinated Rogue.” The hero is the offspring of an Irish thief, who was executed for 
burglary, and sees the light in a cellar of St. Giles* ; his career is a series of remark- 
able escapes, terminating in fortune and conversion to virtue ! We are no admirer^J 
of pictures of life in its lowest state of degradation. 

Coins of the Romans, relating to jBnVam, described and illustrated by .Ion N Youngk 
Akf.iiman, F.S.A. London, 1836. E. Wilson, jun. 

A little work, whicli, whilst it contains much new information to the student of 
numismatics, is not without interest to the careful reader of ancient British history. 
Kiiglandin 1835; being a Series of Letters written to Friends in Germany, during a 

Residence in London and Excursions into the Provinces. By Frederick von 

Kaumdr. Translated from the German, by SAUAfi Austin and 11. E. Li.oyd, 

Three Vols. London, 18.36. Murray. 

Herr von Raumnr’s work is of a class which is exactly suited to the generality of 
English readers ; we are curious beyond all other people to see draughts of our na. 
tional character, manners, and institutions, as well as of our remarkable personages, 
by a foreigner. If vanity is an ingredient in this feeling, rational and commendable 
curiosity enters largely into it; if the describer is faithful, and sets down the coiicln- 
sions of his own judgment, he not only gives us new views of ourselves, but very 
frequently discovers deformities which escape our own notice. 

Amongst a great deal of what is (to us) common-place, and some things which arc 
erroneous, Rauinur’s book, as a whole, gives a candid, judicious, and aimising picture 
of England and the English : we are not surprised that it should be so popular. 

Mrs. Austin (who has translated the chief part of the work with her usual ability) 
has acknowledged that she has suppressed those passages of the original which express 
unfavourable opinions of Mr. Bentham, for which she has assigned no better reason 
than that she believes them to have been founded on an entire misapprehension of 
his character and sentiments. Mrs. Austin’s conclusion may possibly he true: but, 
nevertheless, we must very decidedly protest against this act, which is virtually con- 
demned by Mrs. Austin herself, in the very next page of her Preface, where she 
justly remarks that “ it is the pct'uliar and invaluable privilege of a translator, as 
such, to have no opinions.” We could point out passages in the work, referring to 
persons as well as things, which would bear expurgation far better than those w’hich 
Mrs. Austin has most unjustifiably excluded. 

History of the Reformation. By the Rev. Henry Steubing, M. A., &c. Vol. 1. 

Being Vol. LXXVIL of Ur. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1836. 

Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Mr. Stebbing has followed up his History of the Christian Church, with a His- 
tory of the Reformation, to which he gives a fuller development than Mr. Blunt. 
Iliese able expositions of fb'elesiasfical Iiistory will prove of great utility in correct- 
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ing errors and imparling facts, and thereby tend, we should hope, to mitigate the 
rancour with which the Church (and, covertly, religion itself) is assailed. 

I^r. Stebbing is careful in his digest of facts ; his style is clear, though it is not 
sufficiently concise, and wants animation. 

A Tour round Ireland, through the Sea-Coait Counti-iest in the Autumn of 1835. By 

John Barrow, Esq. London, 1836. Murray. 

It is a strange thing, that Englishmen generally take up a book of travels in Ire. 
land, — an integral part of the Empire — with the same feelings as if it were the descrip, 
tion of a foreign country. It may be doubted whether English travellers and tourists 
are not better acquainted with France and Italy than with the unfortunate island, 
of which Mr. Barrow has given so amusing an account. 

Mr. Barrow's tour, performed in the autumn of 1835. embraced the maritime 
counties of Ireland from Belfast northward, round the west, south, and east coast to 
Dublin. Ilis description of the richness nml the poverty of the country, of the political 
and sectarian evils which afflict it, of the wretched hovels in which most of the 
peasantry huddle together, are true to the letter. Speaking of Mayo, he says, wdth 
too much truth, “ There is no other country on the face of the eartli where such ex- 
treme misery prevails us in Ireland ; the negro slave, if only from intereste<l motives, 
is well taken care of; even the American Indian, the Esquimaux, the Hottentot, 
live and die in luxury, compared with this description of Irish peasantry.” lie gives, 
in the text and the Appendix, a very interesting account of the mission on the isle ot 
A chill, in this county, under the successful management of a Mr. Nangle, ” another 
Luther in boldness, but not in violence of temper.” 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery. Part VIII. 

The subjects of this part are Ramsgate, Roque de Giiet, Guernsey, Brading 
Harbour, Isle of Wight, and St. Michael’s Mount, Normandy. This work keeps 
up its high character. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs. Davids has completed a French translation of the excellent Turkish Grammar 
by her lamented and highly-gifted son, Arthur Lumley D}i\i«I>. 'flip King of the 
French has followed in the ste|)s of the present enlightened Sultan of the Osinanlis, 
in graciously permitting the French edition to be dedicated to him. 

Report on the Commerce of the Ports of New Russia, Wullachia, and Moldavia, 
made to the RussianGovernment in 18.3.5, in pursuance ot an investigation undertaken 
by order of Count Woronzow. ; by Julius de Hagemester; translated from the 
original, published at Odessa by J. J Heibner, is in tlic press. 

The following Woiks are preparing for Press: 

The Life and Letters of the late Robert Morrison, D 1). and F. R.S., with an Aj)- 
pendix, comprisingthelartguage, history, religion, and government of China; by John 
Thomas, some time fellow-student with Dr. Morrison. 

The Lyiie of David ; or Analysis of the Psalms in Hebrew, critical ami practical, 
with a Hebrew and Chaldee Giamnw; by Victorinus Bytimer. Translated by the 
Rev. Thomas Dec, A.B. 

Rajah Kali Krishna Badahur, of Calcutta, has published a lithographic representa- 
tion of an orrery, with a description in Bengalee, which he has circulated extensively 
among his countrymen. 

Mr. Cowley, of Calcutta, has printed a Lithograpic Picture of the Trial of the 
Niwaub Sbums ood deen Khan: its dimensions 21- inches by 18, and the number of 
figures introduced into it 109; the principal of which are the portraits of the Nuwaiih, 
Unnia Meo, A’. Colvin and T. T. Metcalfe, Esqrs , and the other European aai 
Native Gentlemen connected w ith, and .spectatoi*s of the trial. 

Dr. ‘William Barrett IMarshall, of New* Zealand, has announced “ a Personal Narm- 
tive of two Visits to New Zealand, A.D. 1834. comprising notices of the Church 
Mission Settlement in the northern island, and a <letailcd account of the mea- 
sures resorted to for the rescue of several British subjects who had been sliij)- 
wrecked at Cape Egmont, and were afterwards detained in slavery among tlie native 
tribes.” Dr. Marshall was also engaged in preparing for the press a work on •* Nor- 
folk Island and Secondary Punishments,” in which he proposes to detail the success 
of the mode and general management of the prisoners in Van Diemen’s Lmul. 
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MEMOIRS OF LORD CLIVE.* 

riBST ARTICLE. 

It is strange that such tardy justice should have been rendered to the 
memory and merits of the great Lord Clive, to whom the British nation is 
probably indebted for its v|st possessions in the East. The delay of an 
authentic biography of this much-injured nobleman for sixty years has been 
not only unjust to him, but to the nation : — to the latter, because it has a 
direct interest in vindicating its benefactors from obloquy, and has, there- 
fore, a qualified right to whatever biographical records they leave behind ; 
to the individual himself, because his memory has been, in the meantime, 
obnoxious to the suspicions which malevolence has laboured to fix upon his 
fame, and which vague eulogy is least calculated to remove. The brilliant 
exploits of Clive, and the splendid reward they yielded him, as well as the 
straightforwardness of his character, would have created enemies under the 
most favourable circumstances ; but, at the close of his career, he aspired to 
a triumph infinitely more arduous, though far less glorious, than any he 
had achieved over the armies he had routed in the field ; he grappled with 
the hydra of corruption, and experienced a worse than the common fate ; for 
it can scarcely be said of him : 

Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 

It is difficult to say whether the acrimonious censure of the philosophical ” 
historian of India, or the elaborate panegyric in the Biog. Britan.^^ has done 
most wrong to the character of Clive ; both have, though in opposite ways, 
countenanced the ignominy with which malice sought to load it, and which 
the last act of his life has been supposed to sanction. In justification of the 
delay, it may be alleged that, during the generation contemporary with Lord 
Clive, obstinate prejudices might have obstructed his perfect vindication ; 
and we are certainly very favourably disposed towards this apology, by the 
consideration that a better biographer of Clive could scarcely have been 
found than the late Sir John Malcolm — an individual whose fame as a 
statesman and a soldier is likewise inseparably associated with the history of 
British India — whose whole professional life may be said to be a training 
for the office ; who could accurately appreciate his political policy, criticise, 
as an Indian commander ^ his military operations upon the spot, and col- 
lect testimonies to his character whilst they were fresh in the recollection of 
persons by whom he was best known. 

Apart from the consideration of its consequences, the narrative of Lord 
Clive's career in India is one of the brightest pages in the modern history of 
that country. He found British interests, sunk to the lowest depth short of 
annihilation ; in a short period, he raised them to the pinnacle of prosperity ; 
and so plain was the alliance between cause and effect^ that their depression 
was exactly co-eval with his retirement. The heroism and intuitive military 
skill which Clive suddenly developed, the facility with which he neutralised 

* The Life of Robert Lord Clive, collected ftom the FamUy Papers communicated by the Earl of 
Powii : By Sir John Mai.colm, G.C.B. F.R.S., dtc. Three vole. London. 1836. Murray, 
t Thu memoir, which has beem attributed to Dr. Kippb. was written by Henry Beaufoy. Kiq.. M.P. 

Asiat.Jottr. N.S.VoL.20.>jo.78. M 
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the disadvantage of opposing numbers, the remarkable instances of gtXAl- 
fortune (as it is termed), which created a kind of prestige in his favour, 
though sufficiently striking in themselves, are too common to exalt him above 
the level of mere leaders of soldiers, and are subordinate to that command- 
ing genius, which raised Clive, by universal consent, to the direction of 
affairs; which enabled him to seize with happ^ audacity the exact moment, 
when the safety of our commercial interests demanded the shield of a 
political character ; and which taught him to choose those measures, means, 
and implements, which were best adapted to effectuate his object. 

The subject of this work, therefore, calls for a larger examination than 
can be given to it in the space ordinarily allotted to reviews of books. The 
plan we propose to adopt, is to devote the present article to the biography of 
Clive, properly so called, and, in succeeding articles, treat of the policy he 
pursued, and endeavour to clear his fame from the slanders which disap- 
pointment and enmity originated, and which unintentional error and precipi- 
tancy have contributed to prolong. 

Clive was a member of an ancient Shropshire family, which had for a 
long period possessed the small estate of Styche, near Market- Dray ton; and 
at this seat of his ancestors, Robert Clive was born on the 29th September, 
1725. His father, Mr. Richard Clive, was of the profession of the law; 
his mother was the daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Gaskill, of Manchester. One 
of her sisters married Mr. Bayley, of Hope Hall, Manchester; the other. 
Lord Sempill. Robert Clive, the eldest of six sons, from the age of three, 
was trained and educated for several years in the family of his uncle Bayley. 
A letter from this gentleman, dated in 1732, when the future hero was only 
seven, gives a lively picture of his embryo qualities. I hope,’' he says, “ I 
have made a little farther conquest over Bob, and that he regards me, in 
some degree, as well as his aunt Bayley. He has just had a suit of new 
clothes, and promises by his reformation to deserve them. 1 am satisfied 
that his fighting (to which he is out of measure addicted) gives hi^ temper a 
fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out upon every trifling occasion : 
for this reason, 1 do what 1 can to suppress the hero, that I may help for- 
ward the more valuable qualities of meekness, benevolence, and patience." 

That his father should have “ formed high hopes of his son while a child," 
founded on his display of courage and sagacity, was no very sure indication 
of his future greatness; but the prediction of Dr. Eaton, to whose school, at 
Lostocke, in Cheshire, he was sent when very young, and who said of him, 

** that, if his scholar lived to be a man, and opportunity enabled him to exert 
his talents, few names would be greater than his," was entitled to more 
weight. ^ 

After passing through a school at Market-Drayton, he was sent to that of 
Merohant-Taylors, in London, and afterwards to a private academy at 
Hemel Hempstead, where he remained till the age of eighteen, when he 
was appointed a writer in the civil service of the East-lndia Compan) . 
These changes of the place and system of tuition denote his intractable dispo- 
sition, and his feat of ascending to the top of Market-Drayton charch- 
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s(eepl«y and bestriding the stone spout, and more especially his orga<^ 
niaing a little band in that town, which levied contributions on the shop- 
keep^rS} on pain of broken windows, attest his characteristics. His biographer 
states, that wherever he went, he had the reputation of being a most un- 
lucky boy;” that “he did not probably carry from school any great stock of 
acquired knowledge;” that “he was impatient of control,” and that “ his 
application, in which, however, he was not deficient, was not directed to his 
books.” These ebullitions of qualities which were to form the future com- 
mander appear to have had no other ill-effect than to check the extravagant 
hopes of his friends ; the leisure he enjoyed on his first arrival in India gave 
him an opportunity to revive and improve his knowledge, and to complete 
that self-education, which, as Sir John Malcolm truly observes, “ after all, 
is of all educations the most important.” His idleness and impatience of 
temper never subdued the charities of the heart ; he was an affectionate son 
and brother, and appears to have always been imbued with religious feelings. 
Like many other eminent men, he seems to have owed much to his mother, 
a woman of exemplary character and great talents. 

Clive reached Madras in 1744. His letters to his family, on his arrival 
in the country, are preserved ; but they contain nothing remarkable, except 
his commendation of the public servants, as *'a set of very prudent and in- 
dustrious people,” and an indication of that melancholy which occasionally 
attended him through life. The anecdotes related of him during the two or 
three first years of his Indian life, shew what his biographer terms a way- 
wardness and reserve, and an “ impracticable firmness.” He is said to have 
hazarded, on more than one occasion, the loss of the service, by acts of 
wildness ; and a story is told, which he never contradicted, that he made, at 
this early period, an attempt upon his own life. “ A companion, coming 
into his room in Writers' Buildings, was requested to take up a pistol and 
lire it out of the window : he did so. Clive, who w'aa sitting in a very 
gloomy mood, sprang up, and exclaimed ; ‘ Well, I am reserved for some- 
thing ! That pistol I have twice snapped at my own head.” 

Reserving for the present a survey of the state of India, at the period 
of Clive’s arrival there, we shall merely remark, that war was declared 
between France and England in 1744, and that, in 1746, Madras was 
taken by the French Admiral La Bourdonnais, when Clive became a pri- 
soner, and gave his parole. The conditions of the surrender were violated 
by Dupleix, and Clive, thereby released from his parole, escaped to Fort 
St. David. Here he fought a duel, in which his determined character was 
manifested. He had charged an officer with playing unfairly at cards ; the 
latter called him out ; Clive missed his antagonist, who stepped up to him, 
and^ putting a pistol to his head, insisted upon his recanting his assertion 
respecting foul play. “ Fire,” replied Clive, coolly , “ I said you cheated ; 

1 say so still.” 

The temperament of Clive was too ardent and restless for the dull routine 
of aooinmerctal life, even if the excitement of war had been wanting. . The 
rupture between France and England seems to have inspired both their 
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companiei in India with a spirit not very congenial to tire idereantile cba* 
raeter ; they prepared to prosecute hostilities on a grand scale. The young 
writer applied^ for and oUained, in 1747, a commission in the army, and 
became at once distinguished for his gallantry and activity. Both Lawrence 
and Orme state* that, at this time, divisions and discontent had crept into our 
army in India, which, says the latter, ** made it necessary to remove several 
of them, at a time when there were very few to succeed to their posts.'* 
Mr. Mill, who speaks (without authority) of the turbulence and insubordi- 
nation of Clive, at this period, as preventing him from acquiring the benevo- 
lence of his superiors, observes, that his daring intrepidity, in courting posts 
of danger, recommended him to Major Lawrence, who perceived, along 
with his rashness, a coolness and presence of mind, with a readiness of 
resource in the midst of danger." The quality here termed rashness was, 
perhaps, that which most recommended him to his discerning commander. 
The narrative of Major Lawrence* abounds in testimony to the military 
skill and judgment developed by the young officer, in a profession to which 
accident had directed his attention, and for which he had had no previous 
education. 

The failure of an expedition, under Capt. Cope, against Devecotta, led to 
another attempt under Major Tjawrence, with whom Clive went with a lieu- 
tenant’s commission ; and the gallantry and talent he displayed in storming 
the embankment before the breach, which mainly caused the capture of the 
place, and an alliance with Tanjore, established his military name. 

The affairs of the Carnatic were becoming more and more unfavourable 
to the English, and the authorities of Madras were unauthorized to depart 
from the observance of strict neutrality in respect to the native states. 
Lawrence had proceeded to England, and the French were leH; almost to 
play the game of conquest undisturbed, under the artful policy of Dupleix. 

Clive had returned to his civil duties, and was, moreover, lingering under 
the effects of a nervous fever. A British battalion, which had been already 
discomfited, was surrounded at Trichinopoly, and there were so few English 
officers of any experience at the presidency, that the governor was obliged 
to send a member of council in charge of some recruits and stores thither. 
Clive accompanied this party, and narrowly escaped capture. Another rein- 
forcement was sent under Clive, who was promoted to a captaincy; upon his 
return, he suggested, as a mode of relieving Trichinopoly, that an attack 
should be made on Arcot, the capital of the French nawab, Chunda Sahib. 
The suggestion was adopted, and he was nominated to conduct the enter- 
prize — the event of which crowned the fame of the young soldier, and is 
recorded in imperishable colours in the history of Orme. The force 
Trichinopoly did not exceed 600 men ; the French had 900, and the troops 
of Chunda Sahib outnumbered the English nawab’s ten to one. The detach- 
ment under Clive consisted of 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys ; and of the 
eight officers, six had never been in action, and four of these were young 
writers. The details of this operation, which amply redeem the military 

* In rxinbrldge’s War in India. 
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vharaDter .of Clive from the imputation of rashness, which Mr. Mill ascribes 
to it, are too long to cite ; let it suffice to say, that he obtained possession of 
Arcot,* which was not defended, and sustained a siege in his turn, wherein 
lie defeated a very superior force. Mr. Orme bears the following testi- 
mony to this first exploit of the young commander, whose age was 25 : — 

Thus ended this siege, maintained fifty days, under every disadvantage of 
situation and force, by a handful of men, in their first campaign, with a spirit 
worthy of the most veteran troops: and conducted by their young com- 
mander with indefatigable activity, unshaken constancy, and undaunted cou- 
rage : and, notwithstanding he had at this time neither read books, nor con- 
versed with men^ capable of giving him much instruction in the military art, 
all the resources which he employed in the defence of Arcot, where such as 
are dictated by the best masters in the science of war. 

Sir John Malcolm adds : “ I have it in my power, from authority 1 can- 
not doubt, to add to the account of this celebrated siege an anecdote, singu- 
larly illustrative of the native troops of India. When provisions became so 
scarce that there was a fear that famine might compel them to surrender, the 
sepoys proposed to Clive to limit them to the water in which the rice was 
boiled. * It is,’ they said, ‘ sufficient for our support : the Europeans 
require the grain.' ” 

The confidence which his little army, of 200 Europeans and 700 sepoys, 
acquired, justified him in attacking, with a small party of Mahrattas, a 
French force of 300 Europeans, 2,000 horse, and 2,500 sepoys, which, 
after a well-contested action, he routed. These and other minor successes 
raised the reputation of the English ; but at the close of the campaign, when 
Clive withdrew to the presidency, Chunda Sahib’s forces, under his son, Raja 
Sahib, began to regain courage. This personage, with an arnjy of 400 
Europeans and 4,500 native troops, laid siege to the territories of Mahomed 
Ali, the proteg^ of the English. Clive marched against him with 380 
Europeans and 1 ,300 sepoys, and engaged these superior numbers at Covers- 
pak. The result was a splendid victory : fifty Frenchmen and 300 sepoys 
were killed, and the rest of the army fled, except sixty Europeans, who 
(with nine cannon) were taken. The victory was won principally by the 
remarkable skill and promptitude of Clive, who had come upon the enemy 
unawares; and it destroyed the French force in this quarter, and “ restored 
or rather founded the reputation of the British arms in India.” The whole 
of the Carnatic might now have been conquered for Mahomed Ali, 
but for the state of aflfairs in Trichinopoly, on which account Clive was 
recalled. 

• The relief of Trichinopoly was undertaken by Clive, but, before he 
marched, Major Lawrence arrived from England, and he joyfully placed 
himself under this veteran, for whom he seems to have cherished an aflfec- 
tioaate regard. In the succeeding operations, Lawrence, by the advice of 

'♦'Mider Lawrence «tyi of the affair at Arcot: The expedition waa attended with uBOommon 
Aueee^t w^iich aanoe people were pleoaed to term fortunate and lucky ; but, in my opinion, from the 
knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved and might expect, from his conduct, every thing as It 
W1 out.*' 
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Clive, risked the consequences of dividing bis force ; and the result of their 
plans was the capture and death of Chunda Sahib and the surrender of the 
French troops. Sir John Malcolm justly eulogizes the powers of combina* 
tion, self-possession, and intrepidity, which Clive exhibited in the operations 
against Seringham and Pondicherry, in 1752. 

He had been despatched from Trichinopoly with 400 Europeans and 
4,700 native troops, to intercept the intercourse between the two places, in 
consequence of an error committed by M. Law, which the penetrating eye 
of Clive saw and took advantage of. The plan proposed by Clive and 
adopted by Lawrence was a bold one ; “ for it implied,” in the words of 
Mr. Gleig, ** the necessity, not under any circumstances to be hastily 
incurred, of throwing the army in the face of an enemy scarce inferior to 
itself, astride upon two rivers.” It, however, fully succeeded. At Semi- 
averam, he had nearly experienced one of those singular surprises, which were 
common in Indian warfare, proceeding from a chain of wrong information : 
a French party had nearly gained possession of the fort, when the presence 
of mind and dexterity of Clive extricated him, though at some risk : one of 
Um party fired his musket at him, as he was leaning on two serjeants (being 
wounded), through whose bodies the ball went, missing his own, which, as 
the men were shorter than he, was bent behind, so as to be out of the line of 
the shot. 

The surrender of Law and the assassination of Chunda Sahib did not 
establish the authority of Mahomed Ali. The Mysoreans and the Mahrattas 
were dissatisfied, and the intrigues of Dupleix, who had now obtained from 
the soubahdar of the Deccan the nawabship of the Carnatic, were more 
successful against the English interests than the arms of his countrymen* 
Clive, though his health was much impaired, was again called to the field * 
but the government had no army to give him, but 200 recruits from Eng- 
land, the refuse of the London gaols, and 500 raw sepoys. With such an 
army, which he had to teach even courage, he took the forts of Covelong 
and Chingleput, the latter a place of considerable strength ; shewing, as bis 
biographer remarks, that, where real military talent exists in the leader, 
there is no description of troops with which he may not command success.” 
His shattered health now compelled Captain Clive to return to England. 

Just before he embarked at Madras, in 1753, he married Miss Margaret 
Maskelyne, sister of Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, astronomer royal, a lady of beauty 
and accomplishments, who survived him many years. 

The fame of his military achievements had preceded him. The Court of 
Directors received him with distinction, and his father and mother with 
delight. “ Your brave conduct,” says this excellent lady, in a letter to hei® 
SOD, ** and the success which Providence has blessed you with, is the talk 
and wonder of the public, the great joy and satisfaction of your friends ; but 
more particularly so to me.” He began to form connexions in this country 
which might have led him into another career of public life ; but in less than 
two years the state of affairs in India rendered his presence necessary tliere, and 
he was appointed governor of Fort St. David, with a provisional commission 
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to succeed to Madras. A plan was concerted in England of attacking 
Salabut Jung» the soubahdar of the Deccan, and expelling the French from 
India, which was found impracticable to attempt. To obviate the disputes 
about military precedence, he receired a commission of lieutenant-colonel 
in the British army. 

He proceeded to Madras by way of Bombay, where he commanded the 
land-force in an expedition against the pirate Angria, whose strong-hold 
^Gheria) was captured. 

By a singular coincidence, Clive took charge of Fort St. David on the 
very day, namely, 20th June 1756, on which the nawab of Bengal, the 
execrable Suraj-u-Dowlah, took Calcutta. Upon receipt of this intelligence 
at Madras, a despatch was sent to require the presence of Colonel Clive, 
who received the command of an expedition for the recovery of Calcutta 
and the re-establishment of the Company’s almost ruined affairs in Bengal. 
In his letter to the Court on this occasion, he intimates his expectation, that 
the expedition will not end with the taking Calcutta, and that the Company’s 
affairs in those parts will be settled on a more lasting footing than before. 

The strength of the expedition was seriously diminished by the unseas^'- 
able pretensions of Colonel Aldercron, commanding a king’s regiment at 
Madras, who, irritated at the preference shown to Clive, refused to permit 
the king’s troops or artillery to join the expedition. It consisted of a fine 
body of 900 Europeans, and 1,500 excellent sepoys. It arrived in the 
Hooghly in December. 

It is superfluous to relate an event so well known as the history of the 
taking of Calcutta by Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the melancholy tale of the Black 
Hole. Calcutta was retaken, and in his letters Clive complains of the 
mortification he experienced from Admiral Watson and the officers of 
the navy : “ they are such,” he says, ‘‘ that nothing but the good of 
the service could induce me to submit to them.” The Company’s troops 
were refused admittance into t^e fort, till the admiral had appointed by his 
authority Colonel Clive, who had claimed the command as senior officer on 
shore, to be governor, when the fort was delivered up to the Company’s 
representatives in the king’s name. His independent powers, he says, gave 
umbrage to the gentlemen of Calcutta, whose motives he arraigns without 
much reserve. ** His sentiments upon this occasion,” observes his biographer, 
speaking of Clive’s private letter to Mr. Pigot, the governor of Madras, 
are stated with that severity and careless boldness, which made him so 
many enemies, but which nevertheless continued, through life, to mark all his 
communications on points, where he considered that private feelings and 
fhterests had interfered with the performance of public duties.” He speaks 
of those individuals as jealous of his authority, callous to any feeling but their 
losses, bad subjects and rotten at heart.” These difficulties threw more 
impediments in the way of Clive’s operations than the power of the enemy ; 
but they were overcome by firmness. The call of the weak and disuniteid 
Select Committee-of Bengal to surrender his power, he met with a point- 
bfank refusal. 
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The first confiiot with the enemy was in^an attack upon the fort of 
Budge-Budge, on the led bank of the Hooghly* about ten miles below 
Calcutta. On this occasion he was surprised, and has been severely 
censured by Mr. Gleig for the absence of common vigilance,’' in not 
planting pickets or sentries, an omission mentioned by Orme. It now 
appears, from the correspondence, that Clive was ill ; that he committed 
the preparations for advance on Budge-Budge to Major Kilpatrick, an 
officer of high reputation ; and Clive states that this march was much 
against his inclination.” 

After reducing the fort of Hooghly, and strengthening Calcutta with 
fresh works, Clive, who hoped to bring matters to a speedy settlement, 
and whose letters breathe an ardent desire to return to Madras — there being 
so little prospect of wealth or aggrandizement in Bengal, that he lost in the 
expedition £2,500,— was plunged into new measures by the arrival of the 
Nawab, with a large army. Clive persevered for some time in endeavour- 
ing to effect an amicable settlement, but soon determined, seeing the trea- 
cj^rous temper of his antagonist, to bring matters to a crisis. A deputation 
from Clive to the Nawab, requesting him, if his intentions were friendly, to 
withdraw, met with a haughty refusal, upon which he marched out and 
attacked the Nawab, who retired, and soon after made overtures for peace. 
Clive was convinced that his object was only to amuse him, to cover his 
retreat and gain time: <Hill he is well thrashed,” he remarked to the 
admiral, don’t, sir, flatter yourself he will be inclined to peace.” Appre- 
hensive, however, that the Nawab might be driven to despair, and hurried 
into an alliance with the French, he consented to treaties, one by which the 
Nawab restored all the English possessions and property, and another, by 
which the English were to regard the Nawab's enemies as their own. Clive 
justified this step in a letter to Mr. Payne, the Chairman of the Court, where- 
in he clearly shews that his own interest and military reputation were adverse 
to a cessation of hostilities ; but that the int|^ests of the Company and of the 
nation required peace. He adverts to the jealousies he had encountered, 
and to the bankrupt condition” of the gentlemen of Calcutta ; he distrusts 
tlje fidelity of the Nawab, and therefore urges the necessity of keeping up a 
respectable force in the province. 

It was deemed expedient to dislodge the French force at Chandernagore; 
the fall of the place is attributed principally to the fleet under Admiral 
Watson. The depression of the French power, and the success of the 
English, alarmed the Nawab, and Clive, who appears to have made 
arrangements for returning to Madras, saw the necessity of keeping down 
the intrigues of this treacherous man by the presence of a large force and b]r 
a commanding influence at Moorshedabad. The President of the Com- 
mittee at Calcutta was unequal to the duties now performed by Clive; nor 
was there any one officer in Bengal upon whom these could devolve with 
the slightest hope of preserving, much less of improving, the advantages that 
had been obtained.” Even prior to this time, the discernment of Clive 
foresaw the critical posture of affairs ; “ if you attack Chandernagore,” he 
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says to the Committee at Calcutta, you cannot stop tlicrc ; you must go 
further. Having establishedr yourself by force, and not by the consent of 
the Nabob, he by force will endeavour to drive you out again.” 

Clive was aware, at this time, that a conspiracy against the Nawab was 
organizing at his Court, to which Mr. Watts, the British resident, and 
Omichund, his native agent (whose history is connected with a very im- 
portant transaction of Clide’s life), were privy ; and he was naturally 
anxious to wait the result of this revolution. In a private letter to Mr. 
Pigot, he observes : “ it is a most disagreeable circumstance, to lind that 
the troubles are likely to commence again : but the opinion here is universal, 
that there can be neither peace nor trade without a change of govern- 
ment.” 

When Chandernagore was taken, Clive saw that the snake was ‘‘scotched, 
not killed;” that it was plain, from the steps taken by Dupleix, the French 
must be “rooted out of India.” Tliis appears, his biographer states, from 
all his letters, public and private. It was his confirmed opinion, “that the 
English and their European rivals could not have co-existence, as political 
powers, in India; and both had gone too far to be able to recede.” 
plan of Dupleix, executed by Bussy, of establishing a paramount power and 
influence in tlic Deccan, had in a great measure succeded, and Godeheu, 
though he at first acted upon opposite maxims, soon adopted those of his 
predecessor. The policy of the French must, therefore, have been, by the 
hclp^of the native powers, to expel their European rivals, and C'livc looked 
for a powerful attack upon Calcutta, Ilis sense of the danger was so strong, 
that in a letter to Mr. Ormc, his agent at Madras, he requests him to remit 
his money to England, as “ the times were dangerous.” The state of 
public affairs, therefore, affords a very natural, if not imperative reason for 
Clive’s stay in Bengal; though Mr.Mill, who resolves every difficulty by refe- 
rence to his ambition and sordidne.ss, observes : “ the time had now arrived 
when, according to his instructions, Clive ought no longer to have deferred 
his return to Madras;” as if the public interests, not those of individuals, 
ought not to have been his rule of conduct ; “ on the other side, Clive be- 
held an opening for exploits, both splendid and profitable, in Bengal ; 
overlooked all other considerations ; violated his instructions ; and re- 
mained.” 

That Suraj-u-Dowlah had been strongly importuned by the French to 
enter into their plans, is shewn by the author of the Seer Mutakhareen, 
who stales, that M. Jjaw revealed to the Nawab the dissatisfaction of his 
principal officers, and their connexion with the English ; but that the con- 
sijirators enforced upon him the impolicy of quarrelling with the victoriouj^ 
English, on account of the vanquished and fugitive French. It is idle to 
speculate upon the motives which operated upon the mind of a weak, cruel, 
voluptuous prince, like Suraj-u-Dowlah ; especially in a dilemma, where 
men of firmer and more generous character would have vacillated. We 
know that he hated the English, and was in communication with the I'>ench ; 
Asiat. Jour, N.S. Vol.20. No.78. N 
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that he was chagrined at Ae fate of Chandernagore, and alarmed at the suc- 
cess of Sabut Jung* (the name he gave to Clive, and by which he is to 
this day known amongst the natives of India) ; and these are considerations 
sufficient to explain the conduct of both parties, in recommencing hostilities. 
That conduct at tliis critical moment was as different as their characters. 
The Nawab, careless (for, according to the native historian, he was not 
ignorant) of the disaffection of his officers, \nith three-fourths of his own 
army his enemies, and on the very edge of a precipice, acted as if he could 
direct the course of political events with as much ease as the transactions of 
his haram. 

Although the conspiracy against the Nawab amongst his subjects was 
spreading too wide for concealment, combining all classes and all interests, 
who were actuated by a general sentiment of disgust and detestation against 
their ruler, the committee of Calcutta did not accede to the urgent invitations 
of the conspirators to join or countenance the confederacy, without great 
hesitation. “ It was the genius of Clive,” Sir John Malcolm remark.s, 
** which guided their councils, and pointed out the road by which he was to 
tead them to safety and honour, through a labyrinth of such apparently inex- 
tricable windings, that even his experience and courage were at times startled 
by its intricacies.” 

Mr. Orme has detailed these complicated transactions with great minute- 
ness, but without the advantage of the lights which Clive's entire corresjynd- 
ence throws upon them ; and it appears to us that no moral imputation 
whatever rests upon Clive, who seems to have steered his way through the 
shoals with admirable dexterity, though he was not merely IcR alone to 
the resources of his own mind, but was embarrassed by the conduct of 
those who should have aided him.” Admiral Watson (to whom, it should 
be observed, he communicated all his measures) declined, though requested 
by Clive, to give his opinion as to the measures to be pursued ; observing, 
that the fleet could be of no use, every thing being done that they are capable 
of undertaking: “ you, gentlemen of W committee,” he added, “will, 
therefore, best judge what steps will now be necessary for the Company’s 
interest.” To some captious and frivolous objections of the committee, 
Clive replied with a straightforwardness, which is entirely inconsistent with 
the selfish motives attributed to him by Mr. Mill. He justifies, in a tempe- 
rate manner, the measures objected to ; adding, however, “ you may be 
assured, as I will never make use of the power vested in me to the injury of 
the Honourable Company’s affairs, that I will be as far from suffering you 
to take away any part of it. I say thus much to prevent any further dis- 
agreeable intimations, which can tend to no good end.” , 

The train of the conspirators, and the hostile demonstrations of the 
English, impelled the Nawab to assemble his whole force, with which he 
advanced to Plassey, the place appointed by Clive as a rendezvous 
where Meer Jaffier, the Nawab’s commander-iii-chief, and one of the 
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conspirators, was to desert his master. Clive's fotce consisted of 650 Euro- 
pean infantry, 100 topases, 100 Malabar Portuguese, 150 artillery, includ- 
ing fifty seamen furnished by Admiral Watson, 2100 sepoys, eight six- 
pounders, and a howitzer. The Nawab’s force consisted of 50,000 infantrj^, 
18,000 well-mounted cavalry, with 50 pieces of cannon. 

The position of Clive has been described, by a military critic, to be ** as 
perilous as the general of a small army ever occupied;" and his circumstances 
were still more critical, for he was not sure of the defection of Meer Jaffier. 
He felt it, therefore, politic to call a council of officers, to whom he pro- 
posed the following question : “ Whether, in our present situation, and on 
our own bottom, it would be prudent to attack the Nabob ; or whether we 
should wait till joined by some country power ?"* Nine officers (including 
Clive) voted in the negative, against an immediate attack ; seven, including 
the name of ‘‘ Eyre Coote," for giving battle to the Nawab. “ Clive," 
says his biographer, “ though he had voted with the majority, appears, almost 
immediately afterwards, to have satisfied himself that there was no other 
road to safety and honour but by moving fonvard ; and, without consulting 
any individual, much less the council of war he had so unwisely assembled, 
on the very evening of the day on which the council had been held, chang- 
ing his purpose, he determined to march against the enemy, and accordingly 
gave orders for his army to cross the river the following morning." But it 
secitB evident that there was no change of opinion on the part of Clive; he 
had (contrary to practice) given his own opinion first, with a view, probably, 
to encourage the other officers to be sincere, or to take as little of the respon- 
sibility of such a step as he could help : and this conclusion appears to be 
confirmed by the testimony of Major Coote, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons, who stated, that “ after the council of war. Lord Clive spoke 
to me first, unasked, of the army marching." Clive afterwards said, that 

this was the only council of war he had ever held; and that, if he had 
abided by that council, it would have been the ruin of the Company." 

It is almost superfluous to detail the particulars of a conflict so well known 
as the battle of Plassey. It was little more than a cannonade and rout ; 
when Jaffier fulfilled his stipulations, the Nawab fled, with 2,00U attendants; 
the fate of a kingdom (in fact), with a population of thirty millions of 
people, was decided, with no more loss than seventy-two men killed and 
wounded on the side of the victors. A simple narrative of the battle is 
given by Clive in a letter to the Secret Committee ol the Court ol Directors, 
dated the 26th July 1757, the battle being fought on the 2.3d June ; and this 
it may be worth while to insert. 

** About this time some of his principal officers made overtures to us for 
dethroning him (the Nawab). At the head of these was Meer Jaffier, then 
Bukhshee to the army, a man as generally esteemed as the other was detested. 
As we had reason to believe this disaffection pretty general, we soon entered 
into engagements with Meer Jaffier to put the crown on his head. All neces- 

* The query, list of officers and original proceedings of this council are transcribed by Sir John Mal- 

colm from the Clive MSS. 
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sary preparations being comj^leted with the utmost secrecy, the army, consist- 
ing of about one thousand Europeans, and two thousand sepoys, with eight 
))ieces of cannon, marched from Chandernagore on the 13th, and arrived on the 
18th at Cutwa Fort, which was taken without opposition. The 22d, in the 
evening, we crossed the river, and landing on the island, marched straight for 
Plassey Grove, where we arrived by one in the morning. At day-break we 
discovered the Nabob’s army moving towards us, consisting, as we since found, 
of about fifteen thousand horse, and thirty-five thousand foot, with upwards of 
forty pieces of cannon. They approached a[mce, and by six began to attack 
with a number of heavy cannon, supported by the whole army, and continued 
to play on us very briskly for several hours, during which our situation was of 
the utmost service to us, being lodged in a large grove, with good mud banks. 
To succeed in an attempt on their cannon was next to impossible, as they were 
planted in a manner round us, and at considerable distances from each other. 
We therefore remained quiet in our post, in expectation of a successful attack 
upon their camp at night. About noon the enemy drew off their artillery, and 
retired to their camp, being the same which Roy Dullub had left but a few days 
before, and which he had fortified with a good ditch and breast-work. We 
immediately sent a detachment, accompanied with two field-pieces to take pos- 
session of a tank with high banks, which was advanced about three hundred 
yards above our grove, and from whence the enemy had considerably annoyed 
us with some cannon managed by Frenchmen. This motion brought them 
out a second time ; but on finding them make no great effort to dislodge us, we 
proceeded to take possession of one or two more eminences lying very near 
an angle of their camp, from whence, and an adjacent eminence in theii^os- 
session, they kept a smart fire of musketry upon us, They made several 
attempts to bring out their cannon, but our advanced field-pieces played so 
warmly and so well upon them, that they were always drove back. Their 
horse exposing themselves a good deal on this occasion, many of them were 
killed, and among the rest four or five officers of the first distinction, by which 
the whole army being visibly dispirited and thrown into some confusion, we 
were encouraged to storm both the eminence and the angle of their camp, 
which were carried at the same instant, with little or no loss ; though the lat- 
ter was defended (exclusively of blacks) by forty French and two pieces of 
cannon ; and the former by a large body of blacks, both foot and horse. On 
this, a general rout ensued, and we pursued the enemy six miles, passing 
upwards of forty pieces of cannon they had abandoned, with an infinite number 
of hackaries*, and carriages filled with baggage of all kinds. Suraj-u-Dowlah 
escaped on a camel, and reaching Moorshedabad early next morning, despatched 
away what jewels and treasure he conveniently could, and he himself followed 
at midnight, with only two or three attendants. 

“ It is computed there arc killed of the enemy about five hundred. Our 
loss amounted to only twenty-two killed, and fifty wounded, and those chiefly 
blacks. During the warmest part of the action we observed a large body of 
troops hovering on our right, which proved to be our friends ; but as they 
never discovered themselves by any signal whatsoever, we frequently fired on 
them to make them keep their distance. When the battle was over, they sent 
a congratulatory message, and encamped in our neighbourhood that night. 
The next morning Meer Jaffier paid me a visit, and expressed much gratitude 
at the service done him, assuring me, in the most solemn manner, that he would 
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faithfully perform his engagement to the English? He then proceeded to the 
city, which he reached some hours before Suraj-u-Dowlah left it.” 

The site of this battle has almost disappeared^ owing to the encroachments 
of the river ; even the " grove ” has vanished. 

The results of this victory were of tlie most important character. 


DAVID* SHEA, Esq., of the EAST-INDIA COLLEGE. 

In our obituary this month, it is our melancholy duty to record the death of 
a gentleman, whose loss will be felt no less by the Oriental literary world, to 
which he was a valuable benefactor, than by the circle of his friends and 
colleagues, to whom he was peculiarly endeared by amenity of manners, 
benevolence of heart, and the unfailing resources of a richly stored mind, 
ever ready to contribute to the cheerfulness of social intercourse. 

In the present age, facilities for acquiring the most extensive knowledge of 
the languages and literature of the East, are multiplied to such an extent, and 
rendered so easily attainable, as to hold out the strongest allurements to all 
who may feel the slightest inclination to pursue these studies : but, in the 
instance of the lamented subject of this brief memoir, the case was widely 
different. His zeal had to contend against difficulties insuperable to a mind 
less ardently devoted to the attainment of knowledge. Far from the coun- 
trief in which the languages are spoken ; compelled to acquire his information 
by laborious mental application alone ; the means of reference few and meagre ; 
and even of these not many, by his peculiar circumstances, within his reach, 
he yet, amidst the incessant distractions of laborious and uncongenial em- 
ployment, acquired a knowledge, to the extent and accuracy of which the 
works he has left behind bear full and unquestionable testimony. 

Mr. Shea’s translations of the History of the Kajars, the family of the 
reigning monarch of Persia, and of a portion of Mirkhond’s History of Persia, 
are already before the public. A more important work, and for which his 
wide range of information peculiarly qualified him, would shortly have been 
completed, had his valuable life been spared. The Dahistan, a book of con- 
siderable authority in the East, giving an account of the various religious and 
philosophical sects that have appeared in the world, is not unknown in 
Europe ; but the abstruseness of the subjects treated, and the obscurity of the 
style, arc such as hitherto to have deterred the most hardy oriental scholars 
from undergoing the labour of translation. We trust the friends of this esti- 
mable individual will not allow the result of his valuable exertions to be lost 
to the world. 
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THE MASCARENHAS.* 

This work must, we presume, be classed among the historical novels. 
I'he period selected by the author, through which to weave the rather 
intricate tissue of her story, is the lengthened reign of Aurungzebe, — the 
commencement of the rise of the Mahratta, and the decline of the Maho- 
medan power ; and she has woven it with no small share of talent and in- 
genuity. The leading characters are historical, and well sustained. Epi- 
sodes, in which intrigue and love bear, among fictitious personages, neces- 
sarily an important part, arc adroitly intermingled, and the catastrophe is 
developed with corresponding effect— exhibiting throughout a knowledge of 
local costume, and a command of the flowery dialect of Orientals; and 
breathing, moreover, a spirit of charity creditable to a Christian philoso- 
pher. 

As a specimen, we will give a passage illustrative of the character of a 
well-known personage : — 

Aurungzebe himself, at thirteen, had fought in the Deccan ; and his great 
ancestor Tamerlane, at an earlier age, had commenced his career of pillage 
and of conquest. Suspicious of his other sons — one of whom was now suffer- 
ing the penalty of rebellion— he looked on the timid, unaspiring character of 
Akbar as a security for future obedience. To slay or to be slain, the sceptre 
or the shroud, were the unavoidable alternatives assigned in the book of ^cs- 
tiny to the rival candidates for a succession not determined by established 
regulations. Aurungzebe had not scrupled to avail himself of the license 
such provident reasoning affords. The murder of his brothers, Dara and 
Morad, the imprisonment of his father, and the persecution and consequent 
destruction of Suja and his family, testified to the inflexibility of his utilita- 
rian philosophy. He was not insatiate of blood. Had he been born the undis- 
puted heir to sovereignty, he might have merited the surname of “ beneficent 
but, in his indefeasible code of self-advancement, he was careless of human 
life, as was the prophbt whose ferocious creed he had adopted : esteeming his 
duty to himself his first and greatest law, to be fulfilled no matter with what 
violation of the social compact. The corollary deduced from the downfal of 
his family and his own exaltation, was not that he was the most guilty, but 
that he was the most discerning. Had either of his brothers possessed his 
sagacity, his crimes would have been their Sj their fortunes 1m, Providence, 
by gifting him with superior intelligence, had manifested its will that he should 
govern. And was the sceptre which he had snatched from the lion to be 
struck from his hand by the gazelle ? was the fly to torment the limb that had 
crushed the alligator ? A thoughtless and impatient villain would have speedily 
extinguished this ephemeron ; but the pervading eye of the cold-blooded cal- 
culator saw more convenience in delay. ,, 

The following picture of the mode of travel of an eastern court, is 
graphic : — 

This letter found Aurungzebe, with all his court, preparing to depart for 
Kashmere. The day and hour propitious to the movement of so vast a mul- 
titude had been arranged by the astrologers. Delhi was active to its very dust. 

♦ The Ma«carenha«: a Legend of the Portuguese in India, By the Author of ** Prediction.*' Three 
Volumesi 1830. Stnilhi Elder, and Co. 



Its population soeinetl increased threefold ; for marble domes, and granite halls 
and cane-thatched huts, had all discharged their inmates, to swell or to survey 
the royal train. This pageant, in the martial aspect of its outline, encom- 
passed by light and heavy ordnance, by musketeers and bowmen, preceded by 
bands of horns and kettle-drums, and closed by horsemen clad in quilted mail, 
resembled a besieging force, destined to attack some mighty strong-hold, rather 
than a gay procession to the * Vale of Roses/ Its nucleus, however, present- 
ed something more in keeping with a monarch's pilgrimage — gilt palankeens, 
with fine-spun curtains and pictured veils ; towers canopied with gold brocade, 
cars with azure awnings, tabernacles studded with gems, litters hung with 
gauze and net-work, These sumptuous vehicles, stored with the luxuries in- 
dispensable to Oriental indolence, were variously disposed r — some swaying to 
the elephant’s drowsy nod ; others suspended between hardy camels ; others 
pressing the shoulders of swift-footed bearers — while eunuchs, black and white, 
lacqueys and pages, sumpter slaves and sumpter horses, tent-pitchers, porters, 
and straggling pioneers, fan, parasol, and macc attendants, hemmed in and hid 
from curious or profane regard the sacred coverts destined to convey the 
breathing wonders of the monarch’s harem. Ail was in readiness, even to the 
sutler’s unwieldly and important retinue. The ladies had already rambled 
from their clustered haunts to the capacious tents erected to enclose them, 
while entering their gilded cages ; and waited, fretfully impatient, for the 
appointed signal. Along the splendid host the banners only moved, for man 
and beast seemed equally observant. 

Suddenly a crier from the great Minar proclaimed, “ The pilgrimage to Kasli- 
merfe is postponed.” Silence for a second reigned— and then a hurly-burly. 
The ladies chattered in the tent, shrilling forth their indignation. The din 
might have been stunning in more ordinary cases ; but now their pretty wail 
was, in proportion to the outer hubbub, as is the squeaking of thejews-harp 
to the roar of clarions. The Omrah.s, indeed, whose solemn dignity disdained 
to be astonished, filed off with grave indifference : but their vexed subordi- 
nates, afraid of giving open vent to sullenness, evinced their disappointment 
by covert acts of irritation. The mahout goaded his sagacious quadruped 
until the huge creature roared indignant, and whirled the cow-tails dangling at 
his ears full in the face of his tormentor. The chiibdars, to keep silence,* 
pinched the pages ; the pages slyly struck their silver wands against the naked 
skins of the wide-scampering fan-bcarers ; the fan-buffs, well applied, blinded 
the running-footmen; and these, in turn, attacked a file of red-capped bar- 
bers, who fell upon the link-boys; porters, sutlers, pioneers, each passed 
unto his neighbour the cuff he had received. Na}', it is chronicled that blows 
were bandied by more distinguished personages ; for the court calendar relates, 
that the Princess Roshunara, in her spleen, applied the slipper to the cheek 
of her handmaid, who, to exhaust her menial rancour, turned upon the royal 
Nubian, Sharoc, and coolly boxed his cars, 

^ Those who have felt the delicious climate of Western India, in a mild 
rainy season, above the Ghauts, and witnessed the beaming exuberance of 
nature immediately after, will recognize, in this eloquent passage, a correct 
delineation of their sensations : 

From all his mountain strongholds, Ranagurgh had been selected by the 

* CAi2Mdr meaiUf not a ' silence-keeper,’ as early travellers supposed, but a macc nr baton-bearer. 
The chub, or choob, is usually of silver, of unequal length, from two to five or six feet, and of various 
■ihapes.— Rev. , 
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Raja Seraji for his fixed abode, the residence of his court, and depositary of 
his wealth. This cloud>enveloped region of cliff and ravine, abyss and cata- 
ract, dark pass and trackless jungle, ramparted with naked rocks painfully 
reflecting the hot sunbeam, was soon reclaimed into the grand, the picturesque 
and wildly beautiful. Many a broad fissure strewed a vale or bushy dell, which 
even the dwellers in a Tempe might have seemed a paradise. In India, vege- 
tation laughs at the puny barriers which in less teemful climates limit her 
luxuriance. Now, revelling in primitive sublimity, she rears the teak, the 
palm, the tamarind, and ail the giant natives of eternal forests— >now, mirth- 
fiil as a frolic child, she scatters here and there the flowers committed to her 
guardianship, which, falling on a generous mould, render for each solitary germ 
a thousand fragrant blossoms. The very nullahs, which the stormy months 
convert to channels for the blustering torrent, become, in the genial interval 
between the rains and drought, receptacles for quick-ripening seed ; yielding 
the listless cultivator an easy crop. The sun, whose scorching ray in later 
months calcines the rock, in this delicious season sends forth a tempered heat, 
ripens the fruit, and merely warms the stream which bubbles over sands that 
his fiery beam had brightened into gold. A few weeks change the river-bed 
into the melon-garden ; rice waves where cataracts had swept ; roses and jas- 
mines spring from the changeful soil; shrubs hide the swamp, and the blue 
petals of the lotus peep through the murky pool. 

Nor will the following be deemed a less correct and animated description 
of phenomena, no-where seen in such sublimity as about the ghauts iti 
Western India: — 

At the sentry’s outcry, the soldier, who stood above upon the beetling ledge, 
looked towards the spot the man had designated. A heavy stroke boomed 
from the fortress far into the distance. The sun had burst forth— >the mass of 
fog was broken— fragments of the vapour sailed majestically up the sides of 
the ravines ; and, ratifying as they ascend, floated over the glowing firmament, 
like draperies of eihcrial net-work. The grand panorama of mountain-scenery 
became gradually developed. Crag and pinnacle, precipice and slope, as 
touched by prismatic rays, or veiled by hovering mist, now started forth, now 
vanished. All, for a while, looked flitting and unstable : rock, glen, and 
ghaut, alternately illumined and obscured, resembled the mockery of some 
phantom pageant. As the dense volume which hid the plain around the hill- 
fort parted and re-closed, tents, flags, spear-points, and canvas-walls peeped 
forward and retreated. At times, a whole encampment seemed borne on a 
sea of cloud — at times, engulphed ; now magnified behind a thin blue mist, 
now buried in a mass of vapour. At length, the illusory haze, yielding to the 
sun’s increasing force, soared into the heavens, leaving each feature of the 
landscape distinct and well defined. A canvas city has sprung up during the 
night. 

Some useful notes arc conveniently poslfixed to each volume. ,, 
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THE JUWAUB CLUB. 

Doubts concerning the existence of the Juwatib Clvh have been entertained 
by persons well-acquainted with the nature and structure of Anglo-Indian 
society, perhaps in consequence of the secresy observed by those who have 
the misfortune to belong to it. Although, however, the rules and regulations 
established by this unhappy confraternity of bachelors have not transpired, it 
is well known that a ^m^ejuwavb entitles a member to admission. The term 
^^juwaub ” being Hindustani, and exclusively Indian, it may be necessary to 
explain it. Literally, it implies simply * an answer,’ but a wider signification 
has been given to it by the European community, who have made it equiva- 
lent to * refusal ;* and it is used in both senses by the natives, who, in dismissal 
from service, are said to have had their juwaub. In like manner, when a 
Christian gentleman makes a proposal of marriage to a young lady, and is 
rejected, he is Juwaubed, and qualified for a club instituted, according to 
common report, in order that disappointed lovers may be sure of consolation 
and sympathy from others who have suffered a similar fate. The presi- 
dents and vice-presidents are selected from those who have been many times 
juwaubed. These offices are often to be filled up, their untiring perseverance 
occasioning the secession of a member, who, after having sustained repeated 
juwaubSf is accepted at last, and in his new character of Benedict, triumphs 
over those who, overpowered by one or two rebuffs, dare not venture to try 
their fortune again. The publicity given in India to all affairs of the kind proves, 
however, a very serious obstacle to ultimate success. Young ladies arc very 
apt to look shy upon those who have been placed in so awkward a position, 
and it is not often that the melancholy fact can be concealed. The narrowness 
of the circle makes all the lookers-on acquiiinted with the game played before 
them ; they perceive the first beginnings of the soft impeachment,” in the 
language of Mrs. Malaprop ; and they arc seldom left in ignorance of the 
result. Should the young lady herself observe the delicacy and consideration 
which a discarded lover has some right to expect, her friends are not always 
equally scrupulous, and the innaviorato himself, in many cases, becomes the 
herald of his own defeat, by proclaiming his sorrows or his wrongs aloud. In 
some instances, the sting is rendered more poignant by the manner in which it 
is conveyed ; a slight laconic answer inflicts a severe mortification; but the 
grand affront, in the estimation of a society, the male portion of which are 
great sticklers for etiquette, is a juwaub indited upon China paper. This is 
esteemed an inferior article of stationery in India, being obtainable at a low 
price in the bazaars ; it is thin, with a watery edge, which will not bear the 
ink; and one side only being hot pressed, the other is rough and unsightly, 
and in fact scarcely capable of being written upon. The reader may judge of 
the depth of the annoyance occasioned by this “ unkindest cut of all ** by the 
following dialogue, which may be relied upon as the genuine effusion of a 
Uorydon suffering in all the freshness of a newly-inflicted wound ; — 

“ Do not mention her name to me, Alfred; speak of her no more; false, 
perfidious, ungrateful girl !” “ Now be tranquil, my dear fellow ; regard the 
matter philosophically ; she is a mere girl, undeserving such an ebullition of 
feeling; indeed, the difference in your age renders the affair scarcely a subject 
for regret; you may consider it a fortunate escape.” “No, Alfred, no; I 
might have viewed the circumstance in the light in which you have placed it ; 

I might even have made it a subject of congratulation ; but consider the insult 
Asiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 20. No. 78. O 
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I have received ; the heartless creaturq^has positively rejected me upon China 
paper !” 

In behalf of the fair delinquent, it may be urged that offers of marriage are 
so often made in India upon such slight encouragement, that the aspirant 
scarcely merits the tenderness which, in more touching cases, ought to be 
accorded to an unfortun&te admirer ; one who loves “ not wisely, but too 
well.” It is only from those in the same predicament with themselves that the 
juwaubed youth of India can obtain the slightest commiseration ; men who 
have either never wooed, or have wooed and won, are not sufficiently gene- 
rous to regard their less fortunate or less discreet brethren with the sentiment 
which their melancholy situation is calculated to inspire in every feeling breast. 
On the contrary, they are certain to manifest a higher degree of respect and 
admiration for the imperious beauty, or unprincipled coquette, who has trifled 
with the affections of some half-dozen suitors, or who is supposed to be so 
difficult, that few have a chance of pleasing. 

Should any circumstance, however adventitious, prevent a young lady from 
receiving an offer during the first year of her residence in India, she will sink 
very low in the estimation of the bachelorhood of the presidency ; notwith- 
standing any superiority of beauty or other personal attractions she may 
possess, she is like an actress who fails to make a decided hit upon her first 
appearance, and who, therefore, in spite of qualifications which may after- 
wards appear, is seldom or never honoured with the approbation of a “ dis- 
cerning public.” As it has been before observed, it is only those young ladies 
who are unwilling to lose any opportunity of securing an establishment, who 
can be easily prevailed upon to accept a man who has had the reputation of 
being refused, especially if such a circumstance should have occurred more 
than once ; and even after consent has been obtained, the fair one has deemed 
the fact, lately coming to her knowledge, that her suitor has belonged, or has 
been entitled to belong, to the juwaub club, quite sufficient to justify her in 
breaking off the match. 

Notwithstanding the doubts expressed upon the subject by a writer in a late 
number of the British and Foreign Review^ it is quite certain that there are 
many male residents in India, gifted with more enterprize than discretion, who, 
feeling a great anxiety to change their condition, do not hesitate to propose, 
almost instanterf to every unmarried lady who comes in their way. These 
gentlemen are the inditers of letters which meet spinsters on the road ; and 
who, upon the strength of the most common-place civility, will build up 
hopes which are, nine times out of ten, destined to vanish into thin air. There 
is a homely distich, familiar to rustic life in England, which, if reversed, will 
apply to the persevering of the other sex in India 

No goose that swims so grey, but, soon or late, 

Shall find some honest gander for its mate. 

Accordingly, after repeated denials, when the luckless wight has obtained the 
most undesirable celebrity for his ill-success with the fair, he finds some one in* 
^he happy mood, and bears off the prize in triumph. In the majority of these 
instances, neither party is very particular ; scandal may have been busy with 
the lady, who is but too happy to get somebody to give her his name ; or she 
may have been so long neglected as to be glad of any relief from her despair. 
These unions, as it may be expected, do not usually turn out well ; the deter- 
mination to be married, at ail events and at all risks, not proving the firmest 
basis for connubial happiness ; but occasionally, when mere caprice or some 
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fortuitous circumstance has been the ctpse of disappointment, those who have 
been set down as permanent members of the juvoanh club, meet with some 
congenial spirit, and are rewarded for all the mortifications of their early life. 
It sometimes happens, that the ill-luck attendant upon the Anglo-Indian matri- 
monial speculator pursues the party to Europe, and, finding some obstacle 
wlieresover he may present himself as a suitor, 'he* returns to India still un- 
blessed; but these, it must be confessed, are rare cases, and even where not 
a single hope has remained to cheer the disconsolate lover, a ray of sunshine 
has suddenly beamed upon him, giving promise of perpetual brightness. 

It chanced that a gentleman who had attained to considerable rank and for- 
tune, and a respectable age, had notin India succeeded in prevailing upon any 
lady to unite herself to him in the bonds of matrimony, 11c proceeded to 
England, where he fell in love with a celebrated beauty ; one, however, who, 
it was said, had, in the pursuit of universal admiration, neglected to secure an 
establishment, which, being portionless, was a very essential object to her. 
These considerations, or the persecutions of her friends, induced her to accept 
an offer which appeared to be more eligible than any she had received during 
several preceding years. Her consent brought ra[)turous emotions to a bosom 
long unaccustomed to such guests, and every thing was speedily and satisfac- 
torily settled respecting a marriage which was to take place a fortnight or 
three weeks before the departure of the vessel selected to take the bride and 
bridegroom out to India. A commodious cabin was engaged, and a splendid 
outfit purchased by the/tf/wr, which, carefully inclosed in tin and wood, was 
put on board the vessel, Alas, for the mutability of human affairs ! A few 
days before the one appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the lady fell 
seriously ill; a physician of eminence was sent for; she did not grow better 
under his hands, and he, being a man of great discernment, soon discovered 
that the malady was mental, not bodily. Gifted with equal good sense and 
benevolent feeling, he won her confidence by his kindness, and representing in 
a forcible manner the necessity of revealing the secret cause of her complaint, 
he prevailed upon her at length to confess that it was the horror she enter- 
tained at the idea of fulfilling an engagement in which her inclination had no 
part, which had caused her distress of mind and consequent illness. The 
physician immediately recommended that this melancholy truth should be made 
known to the party whom it most deeply concerned, offering to be himself the 
medium of communication. The fair invalid, who had expected to find every 
body armed with arguments to shew the necessity of her keeping her plighted 
word, was delighted by the prospect of emancipation held out by her kind 
adviser, and gladly availed herself of his proposed mediation in the affair. Who 
can paint the consternation of the unfortunate lover at a disclosure, which 
dashed the cup of bliss from his hand, just as it was about to reach his lips? 
His condition was most pitiable ; and the doctor, finding all attempts at conso- 
lation unavailing, recommended change of scene, and more particularly a visit 
to Cheltenham, it being the gay season at that place of fashionable resort. 
There was nothing better to be done ; London had become odious, and, dis- 
tracted by the mortifying thought, that he should be compelled to carry the 
trousseau out to India without the bride whom it was intended to adorn, our 
poor friend reached the place of his destination. He possessed military rank, 
he was known to be rich, and young ladies, bent upon matrimonial projects, 
thought little of a voyage to India on the shortest notice. Smiles were 
showered upon the lately discomfited bachelor, and he began to think that his 
evil fortune might be retrieved. He had engaged and paid for the passage of 
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two persons to Calcutta, and it would ^ any thing but agreeable to go out 
noluSf thus exposing himself to the secret derision of his companions, who 
could not be ignorant of the contents of certain bandboxes, or of the party for 
whom so much accommodation had been provided. Under these circum- 
stances, he seized an auspicious moment, and, before he had been three days 
in Cheltenham, was again affianced to a willing fair, who had no objection to 
step at once into the cabin and the outfit which another had scorned. The 
marriage took place as soon as it was possible, and the happy couple embarked 
a few days afterwards, to spend their honey-moon on board ship. There is 
no reason to believe that this union, strangely as it had been brought about, 
was not productive of lasting happiness to both parties. 

A few years ago, when female society was not so extensive as it now is in 
India, and when beauty was so scarce a commodity, that the possessor might 
torment her adorers as much as she pleased, there were not wanting those who 
displayed an inclination to put the patience and endurance of their lovers to 
the severest trials. A case in point is recorded at Benares, which will serve 
to shew the extreme length to which a vain, self-willed, capricious woman will 
venture to go, when spoiled by adulation and secure of conquest. A young 
lady, celebrated for her beauty, attracted the attention of a civilian, who was 
not supremely gifted with personal advantages, and who was entirely unskilled 
in the ways of womankind. To counterbalance these deficiencies, he had 
large allowances, an excellent disposition, and a high character for zeal and 
ability in the department of the service to which he belonged. He was, in 
short, an eligible^ and, having obtained the approbation of the lady’s friends, 
the lady herself consented to become his wife. He was stationed at the dis- 
tance of a day’s journey from the abode of his betrothed, and the duties of 
his office obliged him to be at his post during the period of his engagement. He 
employed the interval in new furnishing his house, and in procuring from Cal- 
cutta the most elegant and expensive articles to be found there, taking care to 
make the young lady acquainted with all his plans, and to ensure her approba- 
tion of what he was about to do. At length, the day appointed for the 
wedding was at hand, and he hastened down to Benares to receive the reward 
of all his pains. There was no church at that time at the station, and the 
ceremony was to be performed in the drawing-room of the mansion in which 
the bride-elcct resided. It was tastefully fitted up for the occasion, and when 
the company had assembled, and the clergyman, a pious gentleman of very 
retired habits, had arrived, the young lady made her appearance. The moment, 
however, that all was ready, she, in the most bewitching manner, entreated 
her lover to postpone the nuptials until the arrival of some looking-glasses, to 
which she had taken a fancy, from Calcutta, alleging, in excuse for her wish for 
the delay, that she was determined to prove whether he really felt the attach- 
ment to her which he had professed. The poor man was astounded at being so 
unexpectedly called upon to evince his affection by such a test ; but, after some 
hesitation, overpowered by the blandishments and persuasions of his fair,, 
enslaver, he complied, returning bootless home, to await the despatch of the 
looking-glasses. They came in due course of time, the same party assembled, 
and the clergyman again opened his book. The lady had prepared herself for 
another scene, and a second time assailed her lover with a request for delay, 
upon some frivolous pretext ; but it was not now quite so easy to prevail ; the 
betrothed, in spite of his inadequate knowledge of the sex, began to suspect 
that she had changed her mind, and that there was some deeper reason for the 
demur than the one she chose to give. At length, he insisted that the marriage 
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should proceed or be broken off altogether, and the perfidious fair chose the 
latter alternative. On both these occasions, the clergyman had looked on in 
silence and utter amazement ; what, therefore, was his farther astonishment, 
to hear from the lips of the lady herself, when pressed by her friends to reveal 
the true cause of her capricious conduct, that she had been suddenly struck 
with a passion for him, at the moment in which he was about to perform the 
ceremony which would make her the bride of another, and that she had, in 
consequence, hastily framed an excuse to delay a marriage which had become 
hateful to her. This explanation put the civilian immediately to the rout; he 
took leave, while the man for whom he had been rejected, maugre the gravity 
of his disposition, the sobriety of his habits, and the horror he had entertained 
of the vanity, folly, and insolence of a thorough-bred coquette, was so touched 
and taken by the declaration in his favour, that he became in turn a suitor, 
and ventured upon marriage with this flighty, and not very highly principled, 
damsel. 

In these good old times, a young lady would sometimes receive two or three 
offers in the course of a day, and if, even after the first had been accepted, the 
second or third should appear preferable, she would not hesitate in the trifling 
matter of changing her mind, and discarding the betrothed for the last comer. 
Modern days have presented similar instances, though they arc becoming more 
rare. Flushed with delight after the receipt of an elegant-looking billet, filled 
with sweet words purporting consent, the lover has hastened to the residence 
of his charmer, and found a rival there, whose successful pleading dooms him 
to the willow. One belle in particular was celebrated for the multitude of her 
engagements, but she took care not to play the game too long, and fixed at 
last upon a cavalry officer, though it was very dubious whether he had really 
obtained any preference, in a heart given wholly up to vanity. 

The male coquette is a scarcer animal in India than in England, but speci- 
mens of the genus are to be found, and doubtless the number would be greater 
were it not for the active vigilance exercised by parents and guardians, who, 
upon the earliest symptoms of an intention to enact the part of dangler only, 
make very pertinent inquiries respecting the intentions. Sometimes, the whole 
affair is marred by a too early interference, as the following transcript from the 
pen of one of the Bengallee bachelors, whom the author deemed it necessary to 
consult, in order to give a correct idea of the whole arcana of Indian court- 
ships, will sufficiently shew : 

“ The beautiful Louisa was the admired of the station ; at every public ball 
or private party, the most flattering competition was evinced to obtain her hand 
for the first quadrille, that being the distinction most coveted by the aspiring 
youth of the i)lace : so desirous were they to secure this enviable privilege, 
that visits were frequently paid a week beforehand, for the purpose, and happy 
was the man who led her forth in triumph to the set. Dear creature, she bore 
her honours meekly, all who approached her being enchanted with the sweet- 
ne^ of her manners, and the obliging kindness of her disposition ; in fact, she 
was the prototype of her, of whom Pope has said : 

To all she smiles extends, 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

No cutting, withering monosyllable ever fell from her lips. No disdain of 
those who sued humbly ; in fact, she did not give herself airs, a necessary 
precaution to secure popularity in India ; for, though downright ill-treatment 
js frequently endured, the senior bachelors especially (by senior, old is not 
onplied) are extremely sensitive upon points of etiquette, and arc not to be 
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affronted with impunity. Amongst the number of gay butterflies fluttering 
round this lovely flower, was one every-way calculated to make an impression 
upon a susceptible heart. He was handsome, accomplished, rode to admira- 
tion a Barbary courier of the purest breed, and moreover wore a blue jacket 
(i. e. he was a cavalry officer). No wonder that the sweetest smile was bes- 
towed upon this favoured youth, or that the same soft emotion warmed the 
heart of both. Visits, which had before been casual, now became frequent ; 
each felt a sudden passion for the food of love,— music j and the innamorato 
ransacked every public and private depositary for the loan or purchase of sen- 
timental airs,— duels, of course. In ^[1® delightful task of accompaniment, 
time flew on its lightest wings, and frequently eleven o’clock, which is regard- 
ed as a late hourj in India, arrived, ere they could imagine that the canton- 
ment gong hod tolled the hour of nine. Three weeks sped away in this man- 
ner, the lady of the house looking on all the while, and thinking it time that 
something definitive should be said. Now it must be presumed that a gay 
handsome young man, who is accustomed to be well-received every-where, 
requires a longer period to make up his mind to the serious consideration of 
matrimony, than one who is more diffident of his own powers, and who eagerly 
takes advantage of a little encouragement. Unhappily, the matron, to whose 
care Louisa had been consigned, did not apprehend this nice point. The 
young officer’s visits were paid every day, and frequently twice a day, the test 
by which the strength of a passion is tried,— a lesser degree of assiduity being 
construed into lukewarmness and indifference ; — and, therefore, it was consi 
dered necessary to make him “ speak out.” Accordingly, one morning, the 
visitor missed Louisa from her accustomed scat, and found himself tetc-a-tclc 
with her too officious friend. The battery was opened, with praises of the 
young lady, in which the gentleman cordially joined ; hints were then given 
that a serious impression had been made by attentions well calculated to inspire 
the tender passion. A little alarmed, the guest affected to treat these insinua- 
tions as mere badinage, and provoked, by the carelessness of his manner, out 
of the small remains of her discretion, the mistress of the house told her asto- 
nished auditor, that it was a most unjustifiable thing to trifle with the affeclioub 
of an inexperienced heart, and that he ought at least to give the friends of this 
young lady an assurance of the nature of his intention. The answer of a high- 
spirited young man may be anticipated ; he had no intentions; had never given 
the subject the slightest consideration ; felt himself as free as air, and was 
sorry that his meaning had been so much misconstrued. Patience and temper 
were now utterly exhausted on the part of the matron. In no measured term?, 
she commanded him to leave the house, and to take away at the same time an 
immense quantity of music books, with which one of the chairs had been 
piled. Bowing, he did as he was bid, and, not without some anger and consi- 
derable confusion, collected his property under his arm,— a heavy, and some- 
what slippery burthen. In the endeavour to raise the chik^ or curtain of fine 
network, hung across the doorways, to keep out insects and admit air, dywn 
fell all the books, an unlucky twist of the body, at the moment, causing them 
to spread themselves in various directions all over the room. Unwilling to 
call in servants to be witnesses of the scene, he picked them up again, the lady 
looking daggers at him all the time, and, at length, getting clear of the apart- 
ment, flung the parcel into his buggy and drove home, making both horse and 
syce feel the effects of his irritation. The unlucky issue of this flirtation pre- 
vented other offers during the young lady’s residence at the place in which it 
occurred; but, going upon a visit to a distant station, she became again the 
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admired of all admirers, and made a better match, though with a less dashing 
suitor.” 

Other instances, of a still more heinous nature, have occurred in India, to 
shew that even where there are so few ladies to distract the attention of a 
plighted heart, the proverbial inconstancy of man will find occasions for its 
display. A marriage broken off upon the part of the gentleman, seldom fails 
to have a very injurious tendency upon the character of the deserted fair, who, 
by a world prone to ilUnaturcd surmises, is supposed to have given some cause 
for the change of sentiment. A story is still told in the circles of Madras, 
which proves that, in one instance at least, the society of India acted more 
generously towards the ill-used party than that of her native country. 

An affection had sprung up between two young persons acquainted with each 
other from childhood, which received the approbation of their mutual friends ; 
the youth of the parties, however,— the lady being only fifteen, and the gentle- 
man three years her senior, — rendered it advisable that the marriage should not 
take place until both had reached a more mature age. The failure of some 
expectations obliged the lover to accept a cadetship, and, with the full consent 
of his relations, he went out to India under an engagement to send for his 
betrothed as soon as circumstances would admit of his taking upon him the 
expense of maintaining a wife. The youth continued true to his first attach- 
ment during a considerable period, and the receipt of the lady’s portrait, which 
was forwarded to him just as she had attained the full bloom of womanhood, 
shewed that the promise she had given of beauty had been more than fulfilled. 
At length, feeling himself to be in a condition to support an increased esta- 
blishment, he wrote to the lady, requesting her to come out to him, and she, 
never having thought of any one else, obeyed the mandate as soon as it was 
possible for her to embark upon her voyage. Some delay bad taken place in 
consequence of the death of her father, and the gentleman at first grew impa- 
tient, then angry, and, finally, meeting with somebody who struck his fancy, 
transferred his affections to a new object. While in the height and frenzy of 
this passion, news reached him that his first love was upon her way to India, 
and he was obliged to make arrangements for her reception at the house of a 
female acquaintance, and to proceed himself to Madras to give her the meet- 
ing. She arrived, delighting all who beheld her with the beauty of her per- 
son, the elegance of her manners, and the accomplishments of her mind. 
Captain S was considered to have gained a prize, and she, in the fond ex- 

pectation of the warmest welcome which love could give, awaited an interview 
which was to lead to a union of the most indissoluble nature. The gentleman 
made his appearance, but the coldness and constraint of his manner shewed 
that all was not right, lie either averted his eyes, or raised them in displea- 
sure at an object formed to attract and captivate, and refusing an invitation to 
dinner upon the plea of an engagement, quitted the house, leaving the fair 
stranger in dismay at conduct so cruel and so unaccountable. Adding insult 
to injury, the inconstant took every opportunity which offered to utter slighting 
and disparaging remarks to one who had anticipated the most affectionate 
treatment. At length, the change in his sentiments was so glaringly displayed, 
that she felt obliged to inquire the cause and to come to a final explanation. 
He then acquainted her with the truth, taking no pains to spare her feelings 
m the recital, and offering some provision if she chose to remain in India. 
Indignant at a conclusion so different from that which she had a right to expect ; 
nnd disgusted by the conduct of the man who had induced her to quit kind 
Inends and a home for a long and dangerous voyage, in the full confidence that 
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she was seeking the arms of a protector, she declared her intention of return- 
ing to England ; nor could she be dissuaded from a measure resolved upon in 
the bitterness of a wounded spirit, though several families of the highest dis- 
tinction entreated her to make their houses her home, and though the gentle- 
men of the presidency shewed an earnest desire to induce her to give herself 
away in marriage. Too deeply distressed in mind to think of the latter alter- 
native, she sought her native shore, where, but for some unfortunate circum- 
stance, she might have found peace. Her mother had died during her absence, 
and imagining that she was provided for, left her so small a proportion of her 
own very limited property, as to oblige her to be in a great degree dependent 
upon an aunt. The treatment which she experienced under the roof of this 
relative surprized and alarmed her ; upon some pretext or other, she was sent 
away whenever any visitors came to the house, and at length, when a»party 
were to assemble, was told that she must not make her appearance, as her 
returning unmarried from India had given the world reason to suppose that 
her own misconduct had caused the non-fulfillment of her engagement, and 
the apparent disinclination of other gentlemen to form an alliance with her. 
She had never contemplated such a view of the case, and, conscious of inno- 
cence, immediately made up her mind to go back to Madras, and oblige her 
faithless lover to vindicate the fame which he had so deeply injured. The 
spirit which had prompted her to leave the country which had been the scene of 
disappointment and insult, supported her through her new determination ,* she 
proceeded without delay to London, where she found the captain who had 
taken her out, and brought her home again, upon the eve of sailing. He 
instantly offered her a free passage, and other friends coining forward to assist 
her with pecuniary means, she embarked for the second time, and pursued 
her voyage. Her beauty remained unimpaired by the trials she had encoun- 
tered, and her manners and disposition having lost nothing of their attraction, 
she won the heart of a fellow-passenger, a colonel in the army, who was re- 
pairing on military duty to Ceylon. She would not, however, consent to enter 
into an engagement with him until she should have procured a written testi- 
monial from the pen of her first lover, that she had given him no cause for 
the imputation which had been cast upon her, either through his own report 
of the affair at home, or the uncharitable suppositions of the world. No ar- 
gument could induce her to forego this resolution ; and, notwithstanding the 
colonel’s unwillingness to submit to what he considered to be unnecessary 

delay, she went on to Madras. Captain S was up the country at the time, 

but letters were immediately despatched to him, demanding the contradiction 
of the scandal j meanwhile, the residents of Madras came forward in the 
handsomest manner with assurances of respect and regard, and in due course 
of post the document arrived, which she had travelled so far to obtain. She 
had now to all appearance surmounted the evils of her destiny; the purity of 
her fame was established, and an impas.sioned lover waited to receive her 
hand. The colonel had coinmis.sioned the captain of the ship to make several 
expensive purchases for his bride at Madras ; these had all been embarked for 
Ceylon, but the lady for whom they were intended did not live to accompany 
them. The excitement, which had so wonderfully enabled her to brave every 
difficulty, having ceased, she sunk rapidly, and had scarcely received the con- 
gratulations of her friends upon the triumph of her innocence, before the pul* 
sations of a too-decply agitated heart stopped, and life ebbed away. This 
melancholy event occasioned the deepest regret to all the society of the pre- 
sidency, and is still remembered by many with almost undiminished sorrow. 
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The danger attendant upon a protracted engagement, to tern)iiiate in the 
voyage of the lady to join her intended husband, has been exemplified, though 
by a less shocking catastrophe, in Bengal. The contracting parties were from 
the green hills of Scotland, that land which has sent out so many of its cadets 
to make the most of the rupee-trees of the East ; and many years elapsed 
before the careful North Briton deemed it prudent to take upon himself the 
charges of an increased establishment. Meanwhile, no man could be more 
constant; he treasured up the image. of the beloved girl in his heart, and 
found nothing comparable to it around him. In process of time, he became a 
captain, afterwards a major, and at length a lieiit.-colonel. Promotion, however, 
had not been rapid, and the colonel had passed the middle age of life before 
he had attained the rank which had been the object of his ambition. Accus- 
tomed to the gradual change which increasing years had made in his person, 
he forgot that time would not stand still with the lady, and expected to see 
the same individual with whom he had parted so long ago. She came at his 
long-expected summons, bringing with her a niece, the counterpart of what she 
once had been. The colonel hastened on board the ship, which contained the 
object of all his hopes, and recognized in an instant the blooming girl who had 
lived .so faithfully in his memory. “Oh, my own Maggie!” he exclaimed, 
clasping her to his heart; “this moment repays me for all my anxieties.” 

“ Hoot I hoot mon !” exclaimed a withered personage beside him ; “ she’s no 
your Maggie ; Pm your Maggie, and gude enough in all conscience for sic a 
grizzled anid parchment-faced fellow as yoursel.” It was too true, and, not- 
witlrstanding a difference of opinion upon the .subject, the colonel was obliged 
to keep his faith with his first love; the lady had not waited so long and tra- 
velled so far to be disappointed, and, in spite of no small degree of reluctance 
on the part of the bridegroom, the nuptials were ctdebratcd. 

It is said that younger ladies have manifested equal iletcrminalion to secure 
a partner for life; and the bachelors delight in telling a story of one who, being 
seated in a palankeen, which did not keep pace with her wishes, on her way 
to the church, called out to the bearers, Jnldcc juldee jhowy hum shadee 
ko “ Quick, make haste, I am going to be married !” Such an admo- 

nition, of course, induced the poor fellows to push on with all their might, 
and, panting and groaning, they deposited their fair burthen at the church- 
door. Another anecdote is also related, which bears out the assertion that 
courtshi[)s in India are frequently the most summary affairs in the world. A 
gentleman, having seen a young lady at a ball, where, not being a dancer, he 
had no chance of approaching her, called the next morning at the house of 
the relatives with whom she was staying. He remained so long that he was 
a.sked to take tiflen, and, repeating the vi.sit on the following day, he obtained 
an invitation to dinner ; a third call .scaled his fate, and, determined to make 
a bold effort, he proposed to the fair one by letter. The billet was con- 
cise, though certainly to the purpose, and, despatching it by a clanhee (tent- 
pitcher) in his service, awaited the an.swer in feverish impatience. He was an 
inhabitant of a large bouse in the cantonments called Subaltern Hall, in con- 
sequence of the number of young officers who chummed together in it, and 
though the apartments were extensive and lofty, they could not contain him 
in the perturbed state of his mind ; notwithstanding the hot winds were blowing 
at a fearful rale, he repaired to a long range of out-houses, where he paced 
wp and down for an hour or more, until at length the clanhee made his appear- 
ance at the gate of the compound. A pretty little three* cornered note was 
^'i^'iat.Journ, N.IS. VoL.‘20.No.78. J> 
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placed in his hands, containing an assurance from the lady, that she considered 
herself fortunate in having met with a person possessing such a congenial 
mind ; that she thought there could be no doubt of their mutual happiness, 
and concluded by signing herself “ your affectionate Kate.” The ecstasy, with 
which this message was perused, passes description, and therefore must be 
imagined : let it syffice, that the marriage took place as soon as the license 
could be procured from Calcutta. • 

Match-making, it might be supposed, would, where both parties are so 
willing, be an act of supererogation in India; but the contrary is the fact, 
many of the chaperons of the East taking especial delight in the management 
of such affairs. It is said that numbers of deluded gentlemen get upon the 
lists of the jttwauh club, in consequence of lending too favourable an ear to 
the representations of married ladies, who worm themselves into their confi- 
dence, and, by affording a false hope, induce tiiem to propose, an act of pre- 
cipitancy which in many cases ends in rejection. To sensitive minds, such a 
catastrophe proves a severe infliction ; they betake themselves at once to the 
club, and never can be induced to tempt their fate again ; while others, as we 
have had occasion to remark, little daunted, continue to try their fortune, 
and, as habit reconciles us to every thing, learn to think nothing of being 
juwavbed. 


THE SHOOTING STARS. 


Dcrf![er ! tu dis qiic notre dtoile 
Hisgle nos jours, et brille aux cieux. 

Oul, toon enfant' mais de son voile 
La nuitladerolw nos yeux, 

UerRer ! sur cet azure tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret ; 

Quelle estcelle liloile qui file, 

Qui file, file; et disparatt ? 

licfnnper. 

‘‘ Shepherd! thou say’st that our star doth keep 
Bright vigil o’er us in the skies.” 

“ Yes, iny child, but the curtain deep 
Of darkness hidc.s it from our eyes.” 

“ Shepherd I upon this placid heaven, 

The secret thou canst read, they say ; 

What glittering star is that which shoots, 

Wiiicli shoots, and dies away ?” 

My son I a mighty lord expires, 

His star of glory falls ; 

But now the shout of a hundred lyres 
Uprose from his rejoicing halls. 

Happy he, for still he slumbers, 

Silent as the minstrel’s lay.” — 

“ But look— another star that shoots, 

That shoots, and dies away 1” 
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A gentle lady, pure and bright ! 

How precious to the soul thou art ! 

Thrice hdppy girl — tins very night 
Hope danceth in thy lover’s heart ; 

The wreath about thy head is bound, 
Already gleams the long array.” — 

“ Blit see, another star that shoots, 

That .shoots, and dies away !” 

“ My child ! it is the vanishing star 
Of a mighty Prince’s son ; 

His cradle of purple shone afar, 

But his little race is run — 

The flatterer’s poisonous milk of praise 
His breast shall not betray.” — 

” But, lo ! another star that shoots, 

That shoots, and dies away !” 

“ My son ! what a gloomy flame ! 

The star of a Favourite dies, 

Who knew not Pity’s gentle name, 
Laughed at the sorrow in our eyes ; 

The parasite hath cast aside 
His porti ait to decay.”—. 

“ But look again-— another star, 

That shoots, and dies away !” 

“ Alas, my child ! we well may weep, 

A Father from the land hath past ; 

A Father’s eyes are closed in sleep, 

His liberal hand is shut at la^tt; 

This very evening to his door 

Widow and orphan took their way.” 

‘‘ But see, another stir once more. 

That shoots, and dies away!” 

“ A monarch passeth from the earth — 
But go, my son, and guard thy breast. 

That ever clearly in thy heart 
May shine the Star of Rest; 

Lest, burning idly, at thy death 
Haply the passers-by may say — 

‘ 'Tis but a vanishing star that shoots, 
That shoots, and dies away I’ ” 
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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN GUJERAT. 

Mb, Wathen, Persian secretary to the Bombay Government, has commu- 
nicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal# the contents of some inscriptions on 
copper-plates found in the peninsula of Gujerat, in an ancient character, un- 
known to the learned on that side of India, but which, by the help of the keys 
published in the Society’s Journal, he has been able to decypher and exhibit in 
the modern Devanagari character. They turn out to be both grants of lands 
to priests; one about 1,500 years old, the other some hundred years subse- 
quent. They are curious, inasmuch as they contain some names and dates 
which coincide with and confirm certain historical facts. The character, Mr. 
Wathen thinks, is evidently derived from the more ancient one which is found 
in the caves of Kaneri, Carli, and Verula (Ellora), and resembles that of the 
cave-inscription decyphered by Sir C. Wilkins, in the As. lies , vol. i. “ One 
original character, being that found in the caves, appears to have first existed 
throughout the western parts of India, that is, in the Dakhan, Konkan, Guje- 
rat, and perhaps more generally. It seems to have undergone gradual changes, 
until, about two centuries subsequent to the aeras of Vicra'inaditya and Saliva'- 
hana, an alphabet nearly similar, or identical with that at present noticed, 
would appear to have been introduced.” Analogies have been perceived be- 
tween the ancient Indian character and those of Tibet, Java, and Siam.f 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of this dynasty is 
traced to Bhatarca Senapati, who is said to have established his power by 
signal bravery and prowess ; his capital, named Valabhipura,j; is also cxpre.s.sly 
mentioned in the first grant ; both the founder of this sovereignty, and two 
first successors, did not take the title of ‘ king,’ but Senapati^ or ‘ general,’ 
whence it may be inferred, that they were under a paramount sovereign, by 
whom the province of Gujerat was committed to their charge; and it is stated 
in the description of the fourth prince of this family, that he was raised to the 
royal dignity by “ the great monarch, the sole sovereign ot the entire world,” 
meaning India. The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would 
appear to have thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign ot 
Ujayana or Kanouj ; for, by the date of the first inscription, the Valabhi Sain- 
vat, or aera, would appear to have been instituted in his reign, its date being 
Samvatnine: this circumstance induced the belief, at first, that the aera re- 
ferred to was that of Vicramaditya, until, on referring to the first volume of 
Tod’s Rajasthan, the existence of a Surya-vansa dynasty in Gujerat, whose 
capital was Valabhifiura, and title ‘ Bhatarca,’ and also of a Samvat, or aera, 
peculiar to those kings, as proved by Jaina legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somnath, Pattan, &c., shewed that these grants must belong to those princes 
and their aera alone. 

Colonel Tod established, from the materials already mentioned, the parti- 
culars of which may be seen on reference to his work,} the following liistori|;al 
data: — 

“ 1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of the Surya-vansa, or 
race of the sun, from Ko8hala|| desha, and his establishing himself in Gujerat 
about A.D. 144. 

* The communication appears In the Journal of the Society. 

f We are glad to find, from. Mr Prinsep’s note on this paper, that there is some reason to expect a 
comprehensive palajographical table of characters, which will prove of great utility. 

t In Piacrit, it Is written with a b, " Balabhi.'* 

( See the chapter entitled " Annals of Mew&r.*' » The present Oude. 
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** 2. The institution of an aera, called the Valahhi Samvot, by his successors, 
who became the independent kings of Gujerat : the first year of which aera was 
the 376th of Vicramaditya. or A.D. 319. 

“ 3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Valabhi princes by a barbarian 
force, the destruction of their capital Valabhipura, in A.I). 524, and the 
removal of the seat of government to the north-eastern part of Gujerat, most 
probably at first to Sidhapura, about A.D 554 

** The inscriptions confirm, in a singular manner, these several epochs. The 
first inscription is dated 9th Valabhi Samvat, corresponding with 384 of Vicra- 
maditya, and A.D. 328. 

“ Now, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the 
first inscription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara 
Sena, in whose reign this aera may be supposed to have commenced, and 
Bhatarca Senapati, the founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having 
lived in A.D. 190, or within forty-six years of the time specified by Tod, as that 
of Keneksen’s establishment in Gujerat, That Bhatarca was a family title, and 
not the real name of this chief, is shewn by its being alone used in the seals 
affixed to both the inscriptions. 

“ From the second inscription, we have a long line of princes, the last of 
whom, Siladitya Musalli, would appear, from an allusion therein, to have re- 
moved the capital to Sidhapura. 

** Taking the number of kings, whose names are given subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the Valabhi sera, at tw'elve, and the length of their reigns 
at an average of twenty years each, this calculation will shew a term of about 
240 or more years to have elapsed from this time, to that of Siladitya 
Musalli of Sidhaf)ura, or A.D. 559, about thirty-five years after the sack of 
Valabhipura by the barbarians. 

“ On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Siladitya, it will 
be seen, just preceded the j)rince who made the grant contained in the second 
inscription, whose reign will thus approximate to A.D. 524, stated in the Jaina 
legends to be the date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. From 
the same source, also, we find the name of the prince, who then reigned, to 
have been Siladitya, as above. 

“ These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of 
those fragments of early Hindu history, w hich Tod has so carefully collected. 

" The Jaina hi.storicaI legends all mention the kiug.s of this dynasty, and 
their sera, the Valabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, 
would appear to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy ; its kings were of the 
dynasty called by foreigners the Balhara, which may have been a corruption of 
the title Bhatarca,* or derived from the adjoining district ofBhala, and Raior 
prince; the absurd manner in which Hindu names were, and still are, corrupted 
by the Arabs and other foreigners, may easily account for the difficulty of 
reconciling real names with their corruptions. 

• “It is a singular circumstance connected with the destruction of Valabhi- 
pura, that it would appear to have been conquered by a Mhlechha, or Bactro- 
Indian army, which, it may be presumed, came from a Bactrian kingdom then 
existing, in which were probably comprised the present Multan, Sindh, Cachha, 
and perhaps many other provinces ; whether this state became subsequently 
divided into several petty principalities, one of which held the southern part 
of Sindh and Cachha, is a query which remains to be solved ,* the southern 
part of Sindh, however, has been known, from the most ancient times, by the 

• Bfintarca literally means ‘ cherishing sun it is a royal title. 
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appellation of Lar, which would be in Sanscrit Larica : now the kingdom of 
Larike is mentioned expressly by Ptolemy, but irf made to comprise the coast 
of Gujerut, which might have been conquered by it ; the strongest fact in sup- 
port of this theory is, that nuny Bactro-Indian coins, with the head of the 
prince, evidently of inferior Greek workmanship, something similar to those 
found at the Manikyala Tope, &c., have been found in great numbers in 
Cachha, and in parts of Saurashtra.* 

“ It may be here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Valabhipura, 
that the legends of the present runas of Udayapur (Oodipoor) deduce their 
descent. 

** After reigning some years in the north of Gujerat, the power of the 
dynasty was destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara 
Pattan became the capital, under the succeeding dynasties of the Chawura and 
Chalukia {vulgo Solanki) races. 

** Both of these grants convey fields to brahmans as religious gifts. The 
lands granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Saurashtra, 
and the donees arc said to have come from Girinagara (Jiinagur or Girnal), and 
to have settled at Sidhapura. 

“ Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are, — first, the 
measure of land being square paces ; and the other, the existence of the wor- 
ship of the sun ; one of the princes is named as being of that sect, 

** In the course of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the 
very opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans, in regard to the 
preservation of historical legends; the Brahmans are accused by the Jainas of 
having destroyed, wherever they gained the supremacy, all the historical books 
in existence, which related facts anterior to the Musalman conquest; and we 
certainly do not find in the Dakhan, and other countries which have been long 
under their exclusive influence, anything whatever prior to that period; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them. 

“ May it not be ini'erred, that the Brahmans, sensible of the great changet> 
introduced by themselves, to serve their own avaricious purposes, in the 
Hindu worship, at the lera of the Musalman conquest, neglected the preserva- 
tion of the historical works which then existed ; for as no king of their own 
faith remained, and their nobles and learned men must have lost their power 
and influence, no one was left who took any interest in their preservation ; and 
it appears probable, that, at such period, the Pumnas were altered, and the 
novel practices now existing introduced, to enable these wily priests still to 
extort from the su|)er.')tition of the people what they had formerly enjoyed by 
the pious munificence of their own kings. 

“ The Jainas, indeed, assert, that the Pamelas are mere historical works; that 
Parasurama, Ramachandra, Krishna, &c. were merely great kings, who reigned 
in Oude and other places, and have not the slightest pretensions to divinity. 

** It may tend to confirm this theory, when we consider, that all the grant 
reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose expositions of that 
faith are now followed, flourished about the same period, when India was thrown 
into confusion by the invasions of those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the 
Arabs, the Turks,t and Afghans, or from 500 to 800 years back; Sankara 
A'charya, Valabha A'charya, and Ramanuja A'charya, are all supposed to have 
lived between those periods. 

* SaurAihtra, or the region of the worshippers of the sun. comprised the whole of the peninsula al 
present called Kathiawar. f By Turks, I mean natives of Central Asia. 
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** The great Hindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impossible to 
perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure,* the kings of foreign 
faith no longer ruling by the shiistras, no check existed to the intermixture of 
castes: hence the Warna Sankara; the Kshetriyas overcame, and, fleeing from 
their foes, emigrated into various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and 
engaged in civil and commercial put suits: hence the present Kshetri, the 
Prabhi, the Bhatti, &c., once warriors, now scribes and merchants ; the Brah- 
mans then, to raise themselves, and degrade the other castes, invented the 
fable of the destruction of the whole Kshetriya tribe by Parasiirama — a thing 
in itself incredible ; but which story enabled them to substitute the Puranas 
for the Vedasy in conducting the sacred offices, as connected with those classes. 

“ Further, if we inquire into the origin of many of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshipped in Western India, we shall no doubt trace them 
to the aera when the Purdnas were interpolated and converted from mere histo- 
rical legends into books of scripture. A new impetus was thus given to super- 
stition by the discovery of these supposed miraculous emanations of Siva, 
Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the shape of Kliundeh Rao,f Wittoba, and the Chinch- 
wara Ganapati. 

“ That great changes were introduced, about the period of the Musalman 
invasion, into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that many, as they now 
exist, are far different to what they were previous to that acra, are facts which 
will become better known and ascertained, as the ancient history of the country 
becomes more cleared from the obscurity in which it is at present involved,” 


List of Kings of the Vahthhi or Balhdra Dynasty^ as found in the Two 
Inscriptions. 

A.D. 144 or 190 1. Senupali Bhatarca. 

2. Dliara Sena. 

3. Maharaja Drona Sinha. 

4. Dhruva Sena, I. 

5. Dharapattah. 

0. Griha Sena. 

A D, 300 74 Sridhara Sena, I jji 

8, Siladitya, I. 

9. Charagriha, I. 

10. Sridhara Sena, II. 

11. Dhruva Sena, II. 

12. Sridhara Sena, II. 

13. Siladitya, II. 

At this part of the copper-plate the writing is so obliterated, that the names 
of two or three princes cannot be made out. 

10. Maharaja Charagriha, II. 

A.D. 524 17. Siladitya, III. 

A.D. 559 18. Siladitya Musalli, IV. 

The first two princes have the title “Senapati ” alone. All those subsequent 
t3 No. 3, ** Mahdraja.” The whole had the title of “ Sri Bhatarca,” and the 
device on their banner was the “ Nandi,” or sacred bull of Siva, as appears 
from the seals attached to both inscriptions. 

* Such as Asvanicdha, &c. : notwithstanding the assertions of the brahmans that these sacrifices of the 
horse, die, have been abolisheil In this Kali-yuga, we find instances of their performances recorded in 
inscriptions of 800 years and later date. 

t These are all peculiar to the Mahratta country, their temples being at Jejury, Pundarpur, and 
Chinchwar. 

t These seven are from the first inscription, the following from the second inscription. 

A.D. 319. In his reign, the Valabhi flera is supposed to have commenced. 
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ON FISH FALLING IN RAIN. 

TO THE EDITOE. 

Sm : — It is no very unfrcquent thing to find in the Asiatic Journal^ as well 
as in papers connected with the East, accounts of fish having fallen from the 
cioudsj in rain; and the subject is well calculated to excite curiosity and spe- 
culation, in order to explain so strange a phenomenon. I believe that, with 
many scientific men in Europe, the fact has been doubted or altogether dis- 
believed, in the same manner as the accounts of meteorites^ or stones from the 
sky, were once looked upon as mere fables of the ignorant and superstitious. 
As in this latter case, however, the fact has been long since proved, beyond a 
doubt, although the cause yet remains (and may long remain) a matter of spe- 
culation ; so, also, in the former, 1 am inclined to think that the subject is no 
longer a matter of question ; and that it only requires an accumulation of 
well-authenticated facts, and of attentive observations, to account for what, 
at first sight, seems startling and almost incredible. 

1 have, for several years, been occasionally in the habit of making inquiries 
as to this fact, from men who have been long in India; and, although I have 
never been so fortunate as to meet with any individual who could speak to it, 
from direct personal knowledge, as having had ocular demonstration of its 
occurrence ; yet I have rarely met with any one who had not heard of it ; and, 
in some few cases, I have even attained all but ocular proof of the point in 
question. In the idea that there can be no method more likely to elicit fresh 
evidence, on this curious question, than by addressing your numerous Indian 
readers, through the medium of your Journal, I take the liberty of placing the 
following reflexions on the subject at your disposal. 

In the Asiatic Journal for July 1834 (p 170), we are told that “The Jour- 
nalof the Asiatic Socicti/ coin&ms a body of evidence, which seems to leave 
no doubt of the fact, of the falling of fish, from the sky, during rains. Nine 
natives of respectability have deposed to their scein^f a large number of fish 
fall, and picking them up;’* and the writer adds, “I was as incredulous as 
ray neighbours, until I once found a small fish, which had apparently been alive 
when it felly in the brass funnel of my pluviometer at Benares, which stood on 
an isolated stone pillar, raised five feet above the ground, in my garden.” 

I have not been able to peruse the evidence above alluded to, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society; but if the fiict stated by the above writer is to be de- 
pended on (and we have no reason to doubt it), the fact of fish sometimes fall- 
ing in rain, in India, may be looked upon as fully established. 

The following account was sent me by a friend, as being lately cut from a 
newspaper; but not having the exact date I am unable to refer to it : — “ A 
correspondent of the Asiatic Journaly at Bengal, gives the following particu- 
lars of a fall of fish, which happened on the 17th of May last, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Allahabad. ‘ The zemindars of the village have furnished the fol- 
lowing particulars, which are confirmed by other accounts. About noon, the 
wind being from the west, and a few distant clouds visible ; a blast of hig% 
windy accompanied with much dust, which changed the atmosphere to a red- 
dish hue, came on. The blast appeared to extend in breadth 400 yards* (It 
may here be observed, that this description gives much the idea of a jiassing 
whirlwind); ‘choppers were carried off, and trees blown down. When the 
storm had passed over, they found the ground, south of the village, to the 
extent of two bigahs, strewed with fish, in number not less than 3,000 or 
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4,000. The fish were all of the Chalwa species {clnpea cultrata, Shakespear’s 
Dictionary), a span or less in length, and from one and-a*half to half a seer in 
weight. When found, they were all dead and dry, Chalwa fish are found in 
the tanks and rivers in the neighbourhood. The nearest tank, in which there is 
water, is about half>a*roile south of the village ;* (the wind is said to have been 
from the west ;) ‘ the Jumna runs about three miles south of the village; the 
Ganges fourteen miles N. by E. The fish were not eaten ; it is said that, in 
the pan, they turned into blood.' ** 

It is such impossibilities as we find mentioned at the conclusion of the above 
otherwise clear accodlnt, that cast a shade of doubt upon such statements, 
when coming perhaps from uninformed natives, and unsupported by the evi- 
dence of intelligent Europeans. But, with this exception, the above account 
seems to bear the appearance of truth. We find, however, no mention made 
of rain. On the contrary, it is stated that there were but a few distant 
clouds ; and the blast appears to have been heavily charged with dust, from 
which we cannot wonder that the fish that fell were both dead and dry. 

“ On June 15th, 1834 (or 5), was read before the Linnman Society an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mrs. Smith, dated Moradabad, July 20th, 1829, address- 
ed to a friend in Somersetshire, giving an account of a number of fish that 
had fallen in a shower at that place. That lady states that many were ob- 
served by her from the windows of her house, springing about upon the grass, 
immediately after the storm. The letter was accompanied by a drawing of one 
of the fish, taken from life at the moment, which represents a small species 
of cyprinus, two inches and a-quarter long, green above, silvery white below, 
with a broad lateral line, bright red.” 

It is to be regretted that the above interesting statement does not mention 
whether the fish (which, from there being only one drawing, we are to pre- 
sume were all of one kind) were common to the neighbouring waters. 

I have lately had a good deal of conversation on this subject with a gentle- 
man who has spent many years in Inditi, and who speaks of having often heard 
this matter discussed among Europeans, and various opinions broached, both 
as to the reality of the fact, and its cause. It has frequently been remarked 
in parts of the country far from rivers, where tanks are constructed at great 
expense, hollowed and embanked on the solid ground, and only supplied with 
water from the clouds, that fish are not long in appearing where no such fish 
have been liberated by man. In the ditches and puddles of the country, which 
are for months together quite parched and dry, and only filled after heavy rains, 
little fish are also frequently observed. This gentleman states, that, although 
he never actually saw fish fall in rain, yet he has frequently remarked fish 
in situations, immediately after heavy rains, where he thinks they could not 
possibly have been, except by falling with the rain. He more particularly men- 
tioned two instances, which struck him forcibly ; one in which he saw fish in 
pools of water on the high road, while travelling from Barrackpore to Calcutta ; 
the other in an excavation at the side of a road, and close to a village, which 
hole was usually quite dry, and which was a common receptacle for rubbish. 
He docs not speak with certainty as to the kinds of fish seen on these occa- 
sions, but says that they were a small flattish fish (somewhat resembling the 
Sardinia), about an inch and-a-half long; and either the chilwah{or chalwah, 
as It is called in the former account), or a fish much resembling it. This is a 
•tind commonly known in India as a delicacy, being served on skewers made 
for the purpose. 

We certainly cannot wonder that new tanks are speedily furnished with fish, 
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if even the temporary puddles on the roads are sometimes supplied with them. 
Nor can we well doubt, under such circumstances, that they really do fall, as is 
generally supposed, in rain from the clouds. But we must not hence suppose 
that this is an ever^~day occurrence ; on the contrary, it is so rare that even 
the natives seem to regard it as extraordinary. One of the ideas which are 
broached in opposition to that of their falling with rains is, that in the ditches 
or ponds which are dry during the hot months, these little fish may possibly 
have the power of burying themselves deep in the mud, and of again issuing 
out on the fall of rain, as earth-worms are known to sink themselves six or 
seven feet down, to avoid the severity of our winter fros*ts. Another idea is» 
that the ground may be impregnated with spawn, which is quickly matured in a 
tropical climate. Both of these ideas seem far-fetched and improbable, nor 
will either of them account for fish being found on dry land after rain. 

Supposing it then admitted, that fish actually fall/ro?>* the sky in rain, the 
next and greatest question is as to how they got there ? If it be true, as the 
evidence seems to prove, that such fish either are often nlivc when they fall, 
or soon recover in the puddles, tanks, or ditches into which they are speedily 
drained ; we have proof to demonstration that they conld not have been long 
out of their native element. Few will argue that the clouds form an element in 
which either the weight of the fish, however small, could be sustained, or their 
lives preserved for any length of time, even supposing them by whatever means 
to be so suspended in mid-air. None but ill-informed persons can now suppose, 
as was once done, that the clouds arc composed of water in the same fluent 
state as when they discharge moisture in rain. Many travellers, myself amongst 
the number, have risen into the clouds, passed for a considerable distance 
through them, at the expense of such dampness as any other fog occasions, 
and have at length, in Alpine regions, reached far above them, a pure and sunny 
region, from whence they appeared like a vast sea of wool or cotton, with the 
mountain-tops protruding and resembling islands in this woolly ocean. Clouds 
are mere vapours, composed it is true of water, but so divided as to have the 
nature rather of arial than of aqueous fluidity. They only fall in rain when 
condensed by cold into drops, which thus become too heavy to resist the com- 
mon laws of gravity, and are, therefore, impelled towards the earth with a 
force proportioned to their size. Now, in passing through clouds in a state of 
vapour, however dense, were we to throw up into the air such little fish as arc 
now the subject in question, they, being much heavier than many united drops 
of rain, could not fail to be subject to the same laws of gravity, and would 
instantly fall to the ground. In like manner seems to fall to the ground by its 
own weight, the idea that fish could remain suspended in clouds in the state 
we commonly see them, and be discharged in common rain. Therefore, even 
supposing the powers of evaporation (by which alone they could be elevated 
under common circumstances) to be sufficiently great in the tropics to suck up 
fish in vapours from fens or tanks, we are forbidden by the laws of gravity to 
suppose that such vapours, under the form of clouds, are capable of sustain- 
ing them. Blit I cannot admit that fish of an inch or two in length can be 
raised into the air by any powers of evaporation, even under a tropical sun. 
It is far from impossible (it may be even probable), that animalcules of many 
minute sorts may be so sucked up and kept in life in the minute subdivisions 
of evaporized water ; and that the well-known fact may thus be accounted for, 
of pure distilled water being soon furnished with these minute beings, if isola- 
ted and freely exposed to the atmospheric air. I have frequently considered 
this as a possible cause of mal-arxn in fenny regions, under a hot sun. Rut 
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8ucb fish as are now in question cannot possibly be accounted for in this man- 
ner. If they are not raised, therefore, in the common and tranquil state of 
nature, we must necessarily look for a solution of the difficulty to some more 
iiccanonal and more powerful mechanism. 

The only explanation that occurs to me as probable is, that they are sucked 
up, together with considerable bodies of water, from rivers or tanks, by 
the vortex of such whirlwinds as commonly occasion water-spoutt, both at 
sea and on land ; that they are thus sustained against the opposing laws of 
gravity, by so violent an action ; are forced to accompany the sweeping tem- 
pest, and are at lenglh scattered on the surface of the earth, at perhaps no 
very great distance from their native waters. On suggesting this idea to the 
gentleman already alluded to, he immediately stated, as in some degree sup- 
porting it, that whirlwinds are extremely common in India, and so powerful 
as to raise prodigious columns of dust into the air, which are driven along to a 
great distance. We have all seen examples, on a small scale, of such whirl- 
winds even in England. They always occur in very hot weather and generally 
in calm days; and I remember on one occasion, in the midst of the most per- 
fect tranquillity, and in a very sheltered garden in the south of Scotland, 
seeing a quantity of clothes, which had been spread to dry on a smooth bow- 
ling-green, suddenly thrown into the utmost confusion, and some of the arti- 
cles carried up into the air so high, as to be nearly lost to view. They were 
watched by myself and others for upwards of half-an-hour, and were found, 
next day, at a distance of three miles. The instance already mentioned, as 
having occurred near Allahabad, seems to have been accompanied by a tempest 
of this description, but on a scale more proportioned to the greater heat of 
that climate. It is true that rain is not mentioned in that account, but it may 
not have been wanting, nevertheless, although perhaps expended before the 
fish reached the ground. The account of Mrs. Smith, of the /ivmg fish which she 
saw fall on the grass atMoradabad, in July 1829, is also highly corroborative 
of this idea in certain points. The shower is there called a storm, bespeaking 
great severity ; and the fish having been seen living when they fell on the grass, 
plainly proves that they could not have been long out of some neighbouring 
tank or river. In one thing ail accounts seem to agree, viz, as to the fish being 
invariably small, and as we know that prodigious shoals of such small fish 
frequently swim near the surface of waters, especially to enjoy the warmth of 
the sun, we can have less difficulty in subscribing to the possibility of numbers 
of them being sucked up, if a violent whirlwind or water-spout should chance 
to pass over them. 

I can, at present, conceive no other mode by which to account for such 
bodies {especially if in life) falling from the sky. I do not offer it, however, 
as more than an idea, and requiring the corroboration of acute observers of 
the atmospheric phenomena in India. It may perhaps further tend to an ex- 
planation of this point, if I suggest the following heads of inquiry, for the 
guidance of such as may have it in their power to examine into the subject ; — 

1 St. To remark particularly the species of the fish that fall ; whether they 
are all of one kind, and especially if they are such as are common in the waters 
of the surrounding country; for it must be kept in mind, that, as clouds, in 
their common state, are often driven to vast distances from the countries in 
which they may have been drawn up in vapour, we have no right to expect in 
their discharges of rain such fish as are common where that rain chances to 
fall, if the fish are raised into the air by common evaporation. 

2d, To observe whether they arc alive or dead, and, if dead, whether they 
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appear to have been so for some time. In a hot climate they would tooir be- 
come putrid ; and we know, besides, that a thundery atmosphere quickly taints 
fish or meat. If they are alive, or if they soon recover on falling into water; 
and if, combined with this, they prove to be the common fish of the district, it 
may be considered as certain that they have not been many minutes out of their 
native waters ; and also that these waters cannot be at any very great distance. 
Should they prove to be of a kind well known in the country, it would also be 
of great importance to ascertain the length of time this species retained life 
after being caught with a net; and also whether they could be recovered after 
a certain time, when apparently dead. By their greater or less tenaciousness 
of life, we may be in some degree guided as to the time occupied by their flight, 
and the distance from whence they may have been brought. 

^ 3d. To observe the nature and degree of force of the rain or tempest, in 

? which they may fall, whether always violent and accompanied with wind ; and 
also, whether, in the direction from whence it comes, there be any tank or 
river from which the fish might have been sucked up together with water. 

' This is of material importance with a view to the theory which I have ven- 
tured to propose ; for no one, who has seen the phenomena of water-spouts at 
sea, can doubt that such small fish as happen to be near the surface at the 
point of contact would be drawn up into the vortex together with the water. 

These are the chief points which I would suggest as worthy of ohservation, 
and I cannot but think that with the combined attention of so many observers 
of nature as are now to be found in India, the obscurity in which this curious 
fact has hitherto been shrouded may speedily be eleared away ; and should 
these observations chance to meet the eye of any one who has studied the 
subject in the East, it will be satisfactory either to have my suggestion 
strengthened by his testimony, or entirely set aside hy a clear statement of 
opposing facts.* 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

GtO. FAlllHOr.MK. 

April VMh, 1836. 

Postscript . — I have, since writing the above, had an opportunity through the 
kindness of Mr. Yarrell, F.L.S., the author of a beautiful work on fish, now 
in the course of publication, of seeing a copy of the letter above alluded to 
from Mrs. Smith. She was the wife of the resident judge at Moradabad. 
The drawing of the Cyprinus, which she made from the life, in 1829, repre- 
sents a kind very common in the Indian waters. This is known from the pub- 
lished description of the fish of the Ganges. It appears that this lady speaks 
of two occasions on which she had witnessed the fall of fish. She thus writes 
from Silhet, July 30, 1826 “ Have you not heard of its raining/i/i in India? 

I can assure you that our men went out and picked them up during a tremen- . 
dous storm. I saw them myself from the window leaping about on the grass, 
while the men were picking them up. Is it possible that the violence of tl|e 
rain may force them out of the river ? or may they not be drawn up by the 

* I have been informed by respectable persons from the spot, that fish had, on one occasion, a few 
years ago, fallen near Dunkald In Perthshire during a heavy shower. The late Dr. Forbes, the medical 
man of the district of Dunavoid, near Logierait, is said to have picked up, immediately after the 
shower, one or more little fish, said to be par (a kind common in that country), and about two inches 
long. This was on an elevated spot, distant from any lake or river. I have not been able to satisfy 
myself fully of the conectness of this heartay evidence, but 1 know no reason whatever to doubt it, as 
the parties are all respectable and intelligent. 1 think I have somewhere read of similar falls of fish 
occurring in the New World, and of theh being found alive in tanks on the tops of the houses. 
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ascending foam or vapour, and fall down in rain ? but that many were springing 
about on the grass is most certain. They are small ; the largest 1 saw was 
about the size of a small gudgeon.** From this letter it appears that Mrs. 
Smith speaks of **the river'* and of the fish having probably belonged to it, 
as she endeavours to account for their having been forced out of it during the- 
storm, which is also called “ tremendous y* and, therefore, such as we may 
imagine as the cause or effect of water*spouts. 

The fish, of one of which a drawing was sent, seem to have fallen at Mora- 
dabad July 29th, 1829. I have also seen the following notice which appeared 
in a newspaper On the 9th of March 1830, the inhabitants of the island 
of Ula, in Argylshire, after a day of very hard rain, were surprised to find 
numbers of small herrings strewed over the fields, perfectly fresh, and some 
of them exhibiting signs of life** 

In the British Museum, I find a bottle containing two small herrings about 
four inches long, with the following notice attached : " Found in an arable 
field in Rosshire, April 21st, 1828. Presented by Thos. Allan, Esq.’* (The 
late banker in Edinburgh and an eminent mineralogist and collector). 

In Hasted*a History of Kent, vol. v. p. 2. (8vo. edit.), it is stated that, 

“ About Easter 1666, in the parish of Stansted, which is a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea or any branch of it, and a place where there arc no fish- 
ponds and rather a scarcity of water, a pasture-field was scattered all over 
with small fishy in quantity about a bushel, supposed to have been rained down 
from a cloudy there having been at the lime a great tempest of thundery rain, 
and wind. The fish were about the size of a man*s little finger. Some were 
like small whitings ; others like sprats, and some smaller like smelts. Several 
of these fish were shewn publicly at Maidstone and Dartford.** 

In conclusion, I may mention that a few small fish have been sent to me by 
a friend, as having fallen in rain, but without mention cither of date or place. 
They have been for many years in the possession of my friend, in Scotland. 
Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, immediately recognised them as an Indian 
species of the Periopthalmus, They are less than an inch in length, and are 
remarkable for a sucker below the opening of the gills. It is probable that 
they were sent or brought to England by some one who had been in India. 

Mr. Yarrell remarks, that the fry of fish are generally observed near the 
surface, as they are incapable of sustaining the great pressure of deep water ; 
and we have thus a greater probability of the above instances having occurred 
by the agency of violent hurricanes or water-spouts. 


THE EASTERN BEAUTY BATHING. 

C’haque fois quo la nacelle, 

Qui chancelle, 

Passe k fleur d’eau dans son vol, 

On volt sur I’eau qui s’agite, 

.Sortir vite 

Son beau pied et son beau col. 

Victor Hufo. 

Zillah, full of indolent pleasure, 

Stoopeth now, with marble brow, 

Over the calm and crystal water ; 

Never hath a lovelier daughter. 

With richer eyes, or sweeter mouth. 

From sunny east, or scented south. 

Rejoiced in more voluptuous leisure ! 
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The Eastern Beauty Bathing. 

Now witli snowy foot she parteth 
The waters blue of emerald hue. 

Now in the rippling stream you see 
Her bosom and neck of ivory ; 

Now, like a wreath of lilies bright, 

Her radiant arm of cloudless white. 

Through the gilded water darteth. 

Let us hide,— within an hour. 

From her watery bower, 

With glowing cheek and flashing eye. 

The Beautiful will hasten by ; 

No gossamer veil, no shadowy vest — 

Her white arms crossed upon her breast. 

A star gleams through the waves of pearl — 

It is, it is the lovely girl ; 

The silver dew from every curl 
Drops like a sparkling April rain, 

Making her checks of bloom look brighter ; 

But hark ! the rustling leaves affright her — 

The star is gone again. 

Listen to the voice that sighs. 

Like music from the skies— 

“ If I were a mighty queen, 

How soon upon the flow’ry green 

A yellow marble bath for me 

Should shine through the boughs of the orange-tree 

And I would have a silken tent, 

Purple as the element, 

Like a vast flower spreading round 
Its golden shadow on the ground ; 

And idly should my limbs recline, 

(While warbling rills of water ran — 

Making melody divine—) 

Upon the perfumed ottoman. 

Then might I at the sultry hour. 

Within my garden bower. 

Amid the balmy water play 
All the pleasant summer day ; 

Nor every moment fear to see. 

Through the thick foliage of the tree, 

Two bold eyes turned that way.” 

Thus the Beauty spoke, while she 
Ever most voluptuously 
Upon the amorous bosom lies 
Of the water, nor takes heed 
How morning o’er the fragrant mead 
Opens now her glittering eyes. 
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THE TOWN HALL CALCUTTA. 

Individually, perhaps, no one building in the City of Palaces, with 
the single exception of Government House, possesses any particular claima 
to the admiration of those who are well acquainted with the principles of 
architecture, and who have a taste for its beauties. Tt is as a whole that 
Calcutta must be viewed, since, in detail, numerous blemishes may be dis- 
covered, affording abundant materials for the exercise of the hypercriticism 
which so many persons affect, and furnishing subject for regret to the more 
judicious, though perchance somewhat fastidious, spectator. Bishop Heber 
passes the Town Hall with a single remark, that it has no merit beyond its 
size ; but, however faulty, it can scarcely be denied that it adds a grand 
feature to the noble range of buildings which stretch along the esplanade 
towards the river. I'he interior is spacious, and the range of apartments 
appropriated to public assemblages well adapted for the purpose for which 
they are intended. The central and principal saloon has the usual fault of 
apartments of the same description in India, that of being too long for its 
width, a blemish which is rendered more conspicuous by the orchestra having 
been erected at the extreme end : an injudicious selection, as the music is in 
consequence almost inaudible at the bottom of the room, when there is a 
crowded assembly to assist in deadening the sound. The ball-room is di- 
vided, according to the Anglo-Indian fashion, by rows of pillars, marking 
off a sort of aisle on either side ; it is approached through a handsome ante- 
chamber, and leads into some noble apartments, where card-tables may be 
placed or refreshments laid out. The entrance-hall and the staircase are 
wide and well-proportioned, and the ornaments in good taste. Altogether, 
especially when illuminated at night, with the floods of brilliant light, which 
all Indians, both anglo and native, delight to pour upon the scene, the 
coM'p d'ceil is very striking, and it would be difficult to find any other build- 
ing erected for the same purpose at all approaching in splendour to the 
public rooms of Calcutta. 

The Town Hall was built by a Colonel Garstin, an officer who specu- 
lated very largely in brick and mortar, and to whom the seat of government 
is indebted for a great number of those princely residencies, which have 
justly entitled it to be styled the City of Palaces. Garstin-buildings, in 
the neighbourhood of the IWn Hall, commemorates the name of one of 
the most enterprizing amid those who so materially assisted in reclaiming the 
bog and jungle, which at no very distant period stretched over the most 
fashionable quarter of Calcutta. It would be an interesting employment 
to trace the progress of the city from the period in which the village, whence 
it derived its name, Calicata, was selected as the principal settlement of 
the British Government in Bengal ; but should there be such a work irt ex- 
istence, w'c have no guide-bopk or picture of Calcutta at hand, and must be 
content with a very limited antiquarian research. Originally, we are told 
that, at the time Calcutta was taken by Suraja-ud-Dowlah, there were about 
seventy houses in the town belonging to the English ; these increased a-pace. 
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but, for some considerable period, the Loll Bazar, Cossitoliab, and Coun- 
cil House-street, were considered to be the most fashiollable parts of the 
city ; and, until a comparatively late era, the site of Government House 
presented an even worse appearance than that of the marshy wastes which 
still incroach upon the limits of Chowringee. The progress of improve- 
ment has levelled the huts and drained the marshes, which so closely envi- 
roned the habitations of the European residents, and it is now necessary to 
travel into the suburbs before we can form a very correct idea of the state 
of affairs, when the forest and the swamp occupied the ground now glitter- 
ing with buildings which have given to Calcutta a proud pre-eminence 
amongst the cities of modern times. 

Some doubts existed respecting the stability of the Town Hall at the 
period of its erection ; a rumour went abroad that it was unsafe, and the 
supposed danger to be incurred prevented many persons from patronizing it 
as a place of public resort. Whether it was strengthened by additional 
pillars, or the report was discovered to be groundless, the writer has no 
present means of ascertaining; but, whatever might have been the cause, 
the panic has subsided, and at all times and seasons the rooms are crowded, 
whenever any thing very attractive is held forth in the shape of a ball or 
public meeting. Although there is no scarcity of wood, bricks, or mortar, 
in Calcutta, building is very expensive; and the climate, in occasioning pre- 
mature decay to materials, which in other countries would last for a conside- 
rable period, adds greatly to estimates involving the necessity of constant 
repair. Bricks form a small item in the account, as they are very abundant 
and exceedingly cheap in Calcutta. In the absence of stone and gravel, in 
the alluvial soil which pervades the greater portion of Bengal, they are used 
whole, broken, and pounded, in the construction of the roads, which, being 
of a deep red, have a very peculiar appearance. Two or three layers of 
whole bricks are given to the centre of these roads, lessening as they ap- 
proach the sides ; rubbish, broken bricks, and coarse sand are then added, 
and the surface is covered with the pounded brick, the whole becoming firm, 
compact, and very durable, lasting, it is said, longer than those made in 
England with gravel, flint, and limestone. However, it must be allowed 
that the burthens brought upon them are not nearly so heavy, tlie native 
hackery being a light vehicle compared to our waggons, and carrying of 
course very inferior weights to those permitted by Act of Parliament at 
home. The lime employed in Calcutta is imported from a considerable dis- 
tance, and is chiefly brought down from the Morungs, whence it is shipped 
in large boats, cither slaked, or in its quick state. As it has to travel a con- 
siderable distance, never less than three hundred miles, it does not alwajs 
reach Calcutta in great perfection, and is sometimes sold at a very high 
price. The lime thus obtained is very inferior to that which comes from 
the coast of Coromandel, and the borders of Malabar, which is made from 
sheiks, and is nearly, if not quite, equal to that made in Italy, and in some 
parts of India, from broken marble, taking as line a polish, and furnishing 
decorations equally ornamental. At Rajmhal, there is a manufacture of 
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seraiSf or water-bottles, from the reiiise marble, made into lime, which is 
curious and beautiful ; but at Agra, where the material is more abundant, 
the interiors of many houses are decorated with a variety of ornaments 
nioulded from the marble chunam, which is so much in request. 

Engineer officers are usually the best architects in India, and some of 
them have succeeded in manufacturing bricks of a very superior kind ; one 
employed a very ingenious method to render a house, which he was building 
for himself, more than commonly durable; he constructed the whole of the 
walls of cutcha, with mud bricks, dried in the sun, cementing the whole with 
mud : the places for the doors and windows were carefully arched, and the 
interior being formed into a brick kiln, the fire was lighted, and while bricks 
for future buildings were in progress, the whole of the walls became a solid 
mass of impenetrable substance, into which neither insect nor reptile could 
penetrate. Where any public works are going on, this example might be 
followed with advantage, the manufacture of bricks in this manner not 
being more expensive, while it secures a residence impervious to the elements 
and to the numerous intruders which often prove very disagreeable com- 
panions. Formerly, the materials were either cheaper, or less expense was 
spared in the buildings of Calcutta, the old fort being perfectly ball-proof 
after a lapse of forty years, and a similar degree of solidity having been 
found in the old terraces still remaining in Calcutta, which have retained 
their position, acting as roofs to the godowns, or warehouses, below, after 
the decay or removal of the beams intended originally for their support. 
Much of the wood, which is attainable for the purpose of building in Cal- 
cutta, is rendered almost useless by the facility with which it is penetrated 
by white ants. These insects do not object to timber abounding in turpen- 
tine, and some other powerful scents ; but they have so great an aversion to 
the muiiy ke tale, earth oil, as the petroleum imported from Pegu and Ava 
is called, that a few drops will suffice to preserve a beam from destruction. 
Teak wood possesses some preperty which is repellent to the white ant, for 
several years at least after it is cut, but it is too expensive to be brought 
into general use ; and the saul-tree, which is cheaper, but which boasts no 
such antidote, furnishes the greater portion of the timber employed in the 
buildings of Calcutta : even this, however, though a saving when compared 
to teak, is still high-priced, and, in addition to the roofs which must be 
constructed of solid masonry, renders the cost of building very great. 
While an excellent bungalow may be erected from about 5,000 to 8,000 
rupees, a residence fitted for the accommodation of the same establishment, 
at Calcutta, would cost 50,000 or 70,000 rupees. 

The Town Hall has been built according to the newest and most ap- 
proved fashion in Calcutta, with a basement-floor equalling in elegance the 
upper parts of the erection ; there is, therefore, nothing unsightly to be 
seen at the entrance, and the whole, bating perhaps some architectural 
blemishes, is worthy of the city to which it assuredly forms an embellish- 
tnent. Public meetings of every sort and kind are convened at the Town 
Hall, and many have been the stormy discussions which its saloons have 
Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol.20. No.78. R 
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witnessed ; latterlyi th^walls have rung with the grievances of a portion of 
the Christian population, whose alleged rights and aspiring claims appear to 
be of very difficult adjustment. I t cannot be denied that the ln dor^ritona^ 
Qt Eurasians, as , they call themselyes, are placed in a very unfoyt unato 
position, and it seems almost 
r^ng as native prejudices are so 

g^public trust. The treatment they receive from Europeans boasting a 
purer descent, affords little or no just grounds for complaint; for there can 
be no doubt that their exclusion from the court-parties, and government- 
employments, arises solely from the hostile feelings of the proud Hin doo 
and the intolerant Moliamedan, both determined not to endu re any sp eoioB 
of control from persons sprung from the lower, or less virtuous, porjjon of 
thqir own community. The whole system of caste must give way, before 
the native mind can be disabused upon the subject of human rights, and it 
will take a long time before the doctrine of equality can be established 
amongst a people accustomed to look upon the circumstance of ignoble 
birth as fatal to every hope of rising in the scale of created beings. These 
considerations have been either wholly overlooked or entirely disregarded 
by the Eurasians, who usually leave native opinion entirely out of the 
question, when flourishing about their wrongs, in strains worthy of king 
Cambyses himself. But these are not the only mal-contents whose decla- 
mations echo through the saloons of the Town Hall; whatsoever may be 
the object of the meeting, whether to inquire into the affairs of insolvent 
houses of agency, to pass a vote of thanks to a public functionary, or to 
propose a ball in honour of some individual or individuals of note, there 
may always be expected considerable opposition from a party who make 
a point to interfere whether they have any right or not. The harangues ol 
the morning, however, may be considered dispassionate and sober, com- 
pared to those which take place after a public dinner ; some of the most 
inflated of these speeches, through the zeal of reporters, get printed in the 
daily papers, and often give rise to long and tiresome controversies between 
the cavillers on the one side, and the partizans on the other, which, like the 
majoiityof such discussions, are usually carried on without temper, taste, 
or discretion. 

During many years, the Town Hall was the scene of great festivitv, 
throughout the cold season ; the principal inhabitants entered into a sub- 
scription for a series of balls upon a very grand scale, and, so long as the 
pay and allowances of the civil and military residents of the presidency 
remained untouched, these were supported with great spirit and Sclat. 
Latterly, many adverse circumstances have arisen, which have had the effect 
of interrupting, and occasionally of entirely preventing, the gay doings at 
the Town Hall. As the society of Calcutta increased, it divided into dif- 
ferent grades, and questions arose concerning the eligibility of certain par- 
ties to admission. Some, who possessed an undoubted title, on account of 
their attendance at Government House, were not considered to do sufficient 
honour to the assembly, and names appearing at the head of the list of the 
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subscription, which it was thought would have been better placed at the fag- 
end, gave offence to high and fastidious folk, who declined the insertion of 
their patronymics below those of persons of inferior note. The reduction 
of pecuniary means rendered the expense of subscription a serious objection ; 
many could not afford the sum required, and the late bankruptcies put a 
stop to every thing of the kind for the time. During one season, there was 
a revolt of the bachelors ; the community of ‘‘ The Buildings," that dep6t 
of incipient judges, collectors, and members of the cor'ps diplomatique^ 
refused to subscribe to the whole series, on the plea of the expectation en- 
tertained by the greater number, that their appointment to distant places 
would prevent them from being present. The renters of the Town Hall 
protested against the innovation of an old established rule, which went far 
to deprive them of the profits they had calculated upon, and, neither party 
feeling inclined to come to terms, the balls were given up, to the great hor- 
ror and consternation of the ladies, who began to entertain well-grounded 
fears that the reign of beauty was drawing to an end. F ortunately for them, 
it pleased the liberal party in Calcutta to celebrate the intelligence brought 
from Paris of the glorious Three Days," with a ball and supper ; a mode 
of commemorating the event, which, notwithstanding the compliment paid 
to the ladies, was open to many objections, and was considered to be par- 
ticularly unfeelifjg to the sufferers on both sides upon such an occasion. 
Many, however, were glad of any excuse for a ball, more especially as 
the company were invited to come in fancy costume, and though, in con- 
sequence of a difference of opinion respecting the politics of the day, seve- 
ral families declined to appear, the rooms were very tolerably filled with a 
brilliant assembly. Yet, notwithstanding the muster of beauty and fashion, 
and the gay dresses sported on the occasion, those who had known Calcutta 
in its better times could not help remarking the lamentable falling-off in the 
spectacle. With the exception of a few tri-coloured banners, the rooms 
had no decorations beyond the usual fixtures, nor were the groupes so splen- 
did as they had been in da}s of yore, when all the characters, from the 
most picturesque and popular of the Waverley Novels, made their appearance 
together. Of these, Quintin Durward, the Talisman, and the Betrothed, 
will long be remembered for the correctness of the details, and the splendour 
of the materials of which the dresses were composed. The Welch prince 
wore the gold armlet upon his head, enriched with precious stones, and the 
correspondent armlet mentioned in the tale, constructed of gems and gold, 
not unworthy of the sovereign of the marches ; and the cost of many of the 
other dresses amounted to five, six, and seven hundred pounds. In fact, 
therttiania for splendid array upon these occasions had become almost ruinous ; 
and it was found that the best-filled purses were unequal to support the 
expense. A reaction, the result of necessity, had now taken place, and 
the ball in honour of the last revolution in France was chiefly remarkable 
for the profusion of blue, red, and white ribbons, worn in compliment to 
Ihe Citizen King. Many of the ladies, however, had the good taste to 
decline appearing in the party colours, choosing French costumes, out of 
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courtesy to the numerous guests belonging to that nation, who had been 
invited. The residents of the French settlement of Chandernagore, near 
Calcutta, had not usually attended the balls at the presidency ; but, upon 
this occasion, they mustered in considerable numbers, appearing to be highly 
gratified by an entertainment so well suited to the national character. 

The supper-rooms of the Town Hall are upon the ground-floor, and 
correspond in size and splendour with the apartments above ; the entertain- 
inents given are under the superintendance of Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, 
names, — especially the first, — which give promises of superior elegance not 
always fulfilled. Some late advices from Calcutta aflforded reason to hope 
that a reform had been effected in a department in which it was so much 
required, and we were led to believe that something, at least, in the shape 
of improvement had been manifested at the supper-tables of the presidency 
balls ; however, it has been shewn by the last arrivals of Calcutta news- 
papers, that such, unfortunately, is not the case ; and it will appear from the 
following extract, that the taste of the commentators upon the public amuse- 
ments of the City of Palaces is about as refined as that of the purveyors of 
the banquets set before them ; the article is headed ‘‘ Presidency Gaieties," 
and is couched in the following terms : — 

The Reunions , — These assemblies for the present season commenced on 
Monday evening, and were on the whole very well attended, notwithstanding 
that no temptation had been held out in the shape of Vaudevilles, Italian voca- 
lists, or Punch. Sir Henry Fane and family, who appear very well disposed 
to patronize all sorts of rational gaiety, remained until a late hour ; and the 
rest of the guests continued enjoying themselves until the stewards intimated 
that it w as time to go to bed. Amongst the company were several enchanting 
|)ocket Venuses, who have been recently imported, and the usual supply of 
destructive youths with smooth chins, and killing ship-captains of all hues and 
singular gaits. The music was unspeakably bad, and the waltzes and qua- 
drilles precisely the same hackneyed compositions as have been played since 
the time of the Lord Hastings, whose monument stands in Tank Square. 
Gunter and Hooper provided the refection, which, as usual, was swept away 
with avidity^ though Careme, Beauvilliers, and Ude would have shuddered at 
the ordinary character of some of the comestibles. We did not see one single 
temple of sugar-candy, nor a solitary panier de miel glace d la Mont St. 
Bernard. 

Such is the style in which the entertainments and guests of the Mahratta 
ditchers, — as the Anglo-Indian inhabitants of Calcutta are sometimes ele 
gantly termed, — are held up to the public eye in the columns of the news- 
papers. It need scarcely be said that the disgust occasioned by similar 
effusions, frequently has the effect of causing a temporary cessation of festi- 
vities, which seldom are so fortunate as to give general satisfaction in a 
society affecting to be so difficult to please as that of Calcutta. The Vau- 
devilles and the Italian vocalists, which, coupled with Punch, are mentioned 
so contemptuously, were amongst the most agreeable portions of the even- 
ing's entertainment at the first establishment of the Calcutta reunions. All 
the amateur and professional talent of the presidency was called into action, 
and the result was such as to merit the gratitude of those who could enjoy 
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an escape from the eternal first set of Paine's quadrilles, and the miserable 
attempts to get up a waltz. In order to give due effect to the dramatic part 
of the entertainment, which consisted of proverbs, acted charades, and 
scenes from popular Italian operas, a very beautiful stage was erected at 
the end of the long ball-room. A portion of the front, parted off by a 
moveable pannelling of painted canvas, decorated with appropriate devices, 
formed the orchestra, and assuredly in no private assembly could there be 
found a more effective set of performers than those who congregated on 
these occasions. The profession always lent their aid ; the amateurs were 
not to be exceeded in talent and enthusiasm for their art by any who delight 
the societies of the capital of Europe ; and those who felt pleasure in doing 
justice to merit, were delighted and surprised by the versatility of the genius 
which rendered the most profound scholars in Sanscrit, and the most scien- 
tific philosophers, equally at home, when assisting at some of the finest com- 
positions of Beethoven, Mozart, and Rossini. The curtain, which, when 
drawn aside, disclosed one of the prettiest stages ever erected, was of pale 
blue velvet, studded with silver stars, descending from a very rich pro- 
scenium, beautifully painted. The scenery, entirely the Avork of amateurs, 
was exquisite, extraordinary effects being produced in the narrow limits to 
which the artists were restricted. One view, in particular, of a garden 
overlooking the bay of Naples, employed in a selection from It Turco in 
Italia, was of surpassing excellence. The skilful management of the per- 
.spective, and the judicious disposal of the lights, affording an idea of distance 
which made the illusion almost magical; real foliage was in some instances 
introduced to heighten the effect, and with great advantage, the air coming 
through the open windows gently agitating the feathery boughs and 
branches of living trees waving over some romantic building. Four or five 
different scenes, all admirably executed, were frequently exhibited in one 
night ; a charade requiring three, and a portion of an opera a fourth. 

The charades performed at Calcutta differed from those exhibited in 
London, in the circumstance of their not being the extemporaneous effusions 
of the actor, but written before-hand, and learned by rote, like any other 
dramatic piece. Probably, this was necessary, in consequence of the 
splendid manner in which they were got up, as any failure in the midst of 
so much serious preparation would have been doubly felt. Where the scene 
is merely a drawing-room, and the actors content with table-covers, house- 
made aprons, and fire-screens, for the drapery and properties, a little ready 
wit is alone necessary to keep up the spirit of the affair ; but the case is 
widely different upon a regular stage, with scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions of the most faultless nature. In order to give the tragedians an oppor- 
tunity for the full display of their powers, the title of a play or character of 
Shakespeare was usually selected for the puzzle, and there, as in the case of 
Rich, and Hard, which enabled the most distinguished hero of the buskin 
to enact the last dying scene of the crooked -backed usurper, were some- 
times a little strained for the purpose. In this ingenious trifle, the produc- 
tion of one of the contributors to the Bengal Annual, the late Mr. Can- 
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ning’s celebrated colloquy between the patriot and the knife-grinder, was 
introduced with very happy effect; the latter being most admirably personi- 
fied by a gentleman who boasts a more felicitous union of accomplishments 
than has been found since the days of the Admirable Crichton. Another 
very amusing performance gave, in its two comic scenes, the compound 
word Hamlet : the first turned entirely upon the horror of pork, of every 
description, exhibited by a fine lady, who discards a lover on account 
of his partaking of the abhorred food, in the shape of ham, at supper, and 
gets entangled with an adventurer at Ramsgate, the son of an eminent 
pork-butcher in the borough, who, having a noble ambition, passes him- 
self off for a man of fashion, until discovered by his enraged parent. The 
second scene introduced the audience to the lodgings of an old Indian, 
lately returned to Europe, in Regent Street ; the landlord, disgusted with 
the habits of his inmate, and the multitude of cockroaches and native ser- 
vants which he has brought with him, endeavours to get him out by placing 
a placard at his drawing-room window, intimating that the apartments are 
“ to let,” which of course has the effect of bringing all sorts of intruders 
upon the testy old gentleman. Amid these, a radical M.P. makes speeches 
about the condition of the people of, and the conduct of the Europeans in, 
India, which were of course calculated to keep a Calcutta audience in a roar 
of laughter. But, perhaps, the most entertaining portion of the whole, was 
the unconscious manner in which a hookah-burdar performed a part in the 
scene. This man, who would have thought his dignity, nay even his res- 
pectability, compromised, by engaging in an exhibition considered so de- 
grading in India, that none save outcasts can be found to personate any 
fictitious character, excepting in dramas of a religious nature, made no 
objection to his usual post behind his master’s chair, although that chair 
happened to be placed upon the stage. In his ignorance of the English 
language, he was perfectly unaware that the tirades of the radical M.P. 
were addressed to himself, and that he stood before the audience an imper- 
sonation of the MTongs of the "muslined millions” enslaved by the tyrants 
of the West. There was no difficulty in procuring his entrances and exits 
when they were essential to the business of the stage ; and, absorbed in the 
performance of his own peculiar duties, he never dreamed that the gist of 
the whole scene would have failed had he taken the alarm, and retreated 
before his time. It must be admitted, that a great part of the audience 
manifested equal obtuseness, and, while enjoying the broader portions of 
the humour, were too much accustomed to the attendance of native servants 
upon all occasions, to enter into the comicality of the situation of the 
hookah-burdar, in his first appearance upon any stage.” ♦ 

Since the period of which we write ( 1831j , a company of English and 
Italian performers have settled themselves in Calcutta, and, from private 
accounts as well as newspaper report, it appears that some of the most 
popular compositions of the modern German and Italian schools have been 
got up very creditably. Previously, however, to the arrival of this corps 
dramatiqucy with the exception of an occasional concert given by Masoni, 
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or some other resident musical artiste y the Mahratta ditchers were entirely 
indebted to amateurs for an entertainment, without which, people in an 
advanced state of refinement can scarcely exist. Many of the attaches of 
the vice-regal court would have followed the example of the celebrated 
French cook, who quitted the service of the Marquess of Wellesley, when 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, because, in dat dam Dublin, there vas no 
opera,” could they have felt as equally secure of a situation elsewhere. 
Gratitude, however, is not the virtue of the society of Calcutta, and, so far 
from entertaining any sentiment of the kind towards the parties who so 
amiably volunteered their talents for the general amusement, their appear- 
ance in public provoked considerable censure. In many respects, the fashion- 
able circles of Calcutta resemble those of a large watering-place in England ; 
but it must be confessed, that they are even still more fastidious and intole- 
rant towards all who depart in the slightest degree from the beaten track, 
and the endeavour of a few liberal and spirited individuals to establish a 
greater degree of ease and freedom, usually niects with very determined 
opposition. The strictures upon the scenes, selected from operas, in which 
some ladies were induced to make their appearance on the stage, in order 
to support by their presence one who executed the music allotted to the 
heroine, in a manner which enchanted all who possessed eais and souls, 
were confined to private society ; but the charades fared worse. It unfor- 
tunately happened that, in illustrating the name of Shakespeare's celebrated 
Jew, the latter syllable suggested to the author the idea of a station or 
lock-up house, and one of the disorderly personages introduced was a sort 
of Moll Flaggon, represented by a gentleman who, without outraging pro- 
priety, might give some offence to the overstrained delicacy of a part of the 
audience. A gentleman, whose ears polite ” were shocked by the slang 
phrases used upon this occasion, wrote a letter, which was published in the 
newspapers, denouncing the performance as unfit for representation before 
ladies ; a defendant, of course, started up on the other side, and those who 
had hitherto catered for the public amusement, disgusted by the failure of 
their attempts to please, and the severity of the reprehension which a slight 
error in judgment had drawn upon them, felt disinclined to try their fortune 
again. At the ensuing Reunion, there was no charade, and the •programme 
of the entertainment presented a very dilFerent appearance from those of for- 
mer meetings, and, in consequence of the omission of the gayest portion of 
the entertainment, the whole affair went off, as it might have been expected, 
in the flattest manner possible. Few, if any, of the persons who were 
either subscribers or guests, took into consideration the arduous nature of the 
efforts made for their amusement by the gentlemen who had the manage- 
ment of the affair. The Reunions had been established in the hottest wea- 
ther, in order to afford some diversity to a season which in general is 
characterized in Calcutta by the most profound dullness. The painting, 
the scenery, and the getting-up of the performance, to say nothing of the 
misery of being clad in costumes which, however appropriate to the charac- 
ters assumed, were not adapted to a thermometer of at least eighty degrees, 
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were exertions which did not induce the assembly to look over any defect, or* 
to make any allowance for the difficulties to be contended against. Happily, 
the committee, though discouraged, were not entirely disheartened ; they 
rallied again, and consoled themselves by a good-humoured reproof con- 
veyed to their assailants, in their next dramatic performance. In the ab- 
sence of another charade, the interlude of Sylvester Daggerwood, altered 
to suit the occasion, was introduced, and, after some well-directed remarks 
upon the difficulty of pleasing that many-headed monster, the Town, an 
attack was made upon the ultra-refinement of the objectors to the last repre- 
sentation, in a new version of the celebrated bill of the performance for the 
benefit of Mr., Mrs., Misses, and the Master Daggerwoods, at the Dun- 
stable Theatre. It was stated that the last act of Don Giovanni would be 
given, ‘Uhe devils and all other improper characters being left out by parti- 
cular desire.” After this evening, the course of the Reunions ran more 
smoothly to the end ; they were interrupted, or rather not resumed, in con- 
sequence of the failures, which threw for a time so deep a gloom over the 
society of Calcutta; and their re-establishment does not, to judge from the 
comments in the newspapers, appear to give that general satisfaction which 
the projectors and supporters so strongly merit. The concerts, dramatic 
scenes, &c., were diversified by quadrilles, the ball-room being large 
enough to admit of sufficient space to accommodate the dancers, notwith- 
standing the portion occupied by the theatre, and the chairs and benches 
placed in front of it for the audience. All these were moveable, but it 
was only necessary to take away a few at the end nearest to the place 
appropriated to dancing. It being intended to divest these Reunions of all 
form and ceremony, the gentlemen were invited to come in white jackets, 
and the ladies in demi or morning dress. The former, too glad to escape 
from the trammels which etiquette usually imposed, obeyed the injunction to 
the letter ; but the ladies took a wider latitude, and, either on account of 
convenience, or upon the score of superior becomingness, arrayed them- 
selves according to their own fancy ; some appeared in silks, satins, and 
gauzes, and others in coloured muslims, or some equally simple manufac- 
ture. They who chose to walk in silk attire, gave great offence to the gen- 
tlemen connected with the press, and the preposterous dresses of many of 
the ladies ” were strongly censured in the diurnal, and hebdomadal, and 
tri-weekly oracles, although they did not exceed in splendour what might 
have been worn with great propriety at any dinner-party at home. Not 
content with full liberty to indulge habits which too often degenerate into 
slovenliness, these male dictators desired to circumscribe the privileges, 
which women have been wont to exercise time out of mind, to curtail their 
furbelows, and abbreviate their flounces. Many were frightened into the 
required dowdincss; but others, less inclined to submit to such unheard- 
of tyranny, continued to flirt their ribbons and gauzes in the faces of the 
malcontents, who, of course, were well-known to the assembly at large. 

The Reunions were attended by several of the native gentlemen, and 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Armenians were to be seen amid the gay 
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throng i the dresses of the two former produced a very striking effect, and, 
in particular, the diamonds worn by Dwarknauth Tagore gleamed like 
meteors while reflecting the lights around. 

Although the hypocritical spirit of an Anglo-Indian community renders any 
attempt to establish a novel method of beguiling time exceedingly difficult, a 
stranger, who has had some acquaintance with the state of society in other 
places, cannot fail to be struck with the abundance and versatility of the talent 
which is to be found amongst the civil and military servants of the Company 
resident at Calcutta. It is impossible to say whether the places of those who 
have returned to Europe, or quitted the presidency for other parts of India, 
have been adequately filled up, but those who still remain are quite sufficient 
to keep up the ancient reputation. Of this number, the most distinguished is 
a gentleman who, either in the character of actor, author, or musician, 
never fails to give delight ; he possesses the happy faculty of investing the 
dryest «ubject with comic interest, and by his gaiety and good humour in 
the discussion of disputed points, no less than by the solidity of his argu- 
ments, enlists every unprejudiced reader in his favour. It happened that, 
in his capacity of covenanted salt-officer, he felt called upon to defend the 
salt monopoly from the attacks made upon it in some pamphlets which found 
their way to Calcutta. Several unadvised individuals having taken the* 
matter up on the other side, this intellectual gladiator engaged the whole at 
once, and convulsed every station throughout the presidency with laughter 
by the witty illustrations of his arguments. He confuted his adversaries in 
every shape and way, introducing sometimes a dramatic scene, in which the 
Molunghees, or salt-gatherers, figured as the principal characters, and, at 
others, quotations from the ^olunghead, a threatened epic, in forty 
cantos. Every body, with the exception perhaps of the worsted parties,' 
regretted when the controversy was at an end ; and the republication of all 
the articles, with explanatory notes, could scarcely fail to excite as much 
attention in England as the correspondence of the celebrated Major Down- 
ing, reprinted from the New York papers. Mr. Parker’s contributions to 
the Bengal Annual have not failed to attract the notice of the London 
press, but they deserve to be much more generally and extensively known ; 
and, could he spare the time from his numerous avocation.s, there is no one 
who could furnish the reading world with more amusing and accurate por- 
traitures of native and Anglo-Indian society. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE TEA-DISTRICT OF FUH.KEEN. 

Th£ following Journal of an attempted ascent of the Min river, to visit the 
tea plantations of the Fuk-keen province of China, by G. J. Gordon, Esq,, 
secretary to the Calcutta ** Tea-Committee,*’ is abridged from the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for October last : — 

May 6M, 1835.— Anchored in the Min river, a short way below a narrow 
passage, guarded on each side by a fort, and hence named by Europeans the 
Bogue, as resembling the entrance to the inner river of Canton. We deter- 
mined on trying the western branch of the Min, as laid down in Du Halde’s 
map of the province of F5h*kecn. We took with us one copy of a petition, 
for permission to import rice, on the same footing of exemption from charges 
as is granted at Canton, and grounded upon the unusual drought of the regular 
season for planting rice. Another duplicate we lefl; with Capt. McKay, of the 
Governor Findlay^ to be presented by him to any mandarin who might come 
on board to urge the departure of the vessel from the river. As the subject of 
the petition would require reference to Pekin, we calculated, that sufficient 
time would thus be gained to enable us to accomplish our object. The copy in 
our own possession would be resorted to only in case of our being intercepted. 
Capt. McKay was requested to be in no hurry about presenting his copy, but to 
let all persons understand that he had come with such a petition. 

May 7M.-»At 1 a.m. we left the ship, with a fair wind and flood-tide. We 
were fourteen persons in all ; namely, Mr. Gutzlaff, Mr. Stevens, and myself, 
the gunner of the Findlay ^ a native of Trieste, a tindal, eight lascars of various 
nations, Bengal, Goa, Muscat, Macao, and Malayan Islands, and my Portu- 
guese servant, a native of Bombay. Having studied such charts of the river ns 
we possessed, we resolved on turning to the left as soon as we came to the 
entrance of a river called in them the Chang : its position corresponding with 
that of the re-junction of the right branch of the Min, as laid down in the 
Jesuits’ map. Mr. Stevens kept the look -out at the head of the boat, and the 
gunner steered, while the tindal sounded. The night was fortunately clear, and 
by four o’clock we struck off into the western river. This soon widened into a 
very broad channel, which a little further on seemed to branch into two. That 
to the left-hand appeared full of shoals, and low sedgy islands, and we accord- 
ingly followed that to the right, which appeared still broad and clear. It was 
on our right, besides, that we had to look for the main stream of the Min. We 
had not proceeded far before the expanded sheet of water we were proceeding 
by gradually diminished in width, sending off several small branches in various 
directions, until at last it dwindled away into a narrow nullah, over which there 
was a stone bridge. Relying on the strength with which the tide flowed up this 
creek, as proof that it must lead into some other channel, we struck our masts, 
and passed the bridge, going on, till w'c saw reason to believe the reports of the 
villagers, that there was really no passage into the Min by that course. We 
accordingly came to, that our people might cook, intending to retrace our vftay 
with the assistance of the ebb. Unfortunately, how'ever, the depth decreased 
so rapidly, that, before we had proceeded far, we were fairly brought up, ami 
obliged to wait for the return of the flood. Mr. Stevens and Mr, Gutzlaff went 
a-shore to reconnoitre, and'satisfied themselves that the branch we had avoided 
in the morning was the proper one to be pursued ; in which opinion they were 
confirmed by the villagers. VVe were unable to get a pilot. To all inquiries 
as to our destination, we replied that we wi^hcd to go to Min-tsing, the ue.xt 
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been town above FfiH-chow. We bought a few supplies, but had a copper 
basin stolen while we were aground. 

At daylight of the 8th, we found ourselves surrounded by sandbanks in all 
directions, without any visible channel by which we might advance when the 
tide should rise. One man agreed to pilot us into the Min for five dollars, and 
then left us. A second agreed for two, taking one dollar in advance, and after 
accompanying us a short way, made oC At half past nine a.m. Mr. GutzlafT 
landed, with the view of engaging some one to show us the way, when all at 
once a kwan-foo, with a gilt knob, said he would be happy to be of any use to 
us ; and, as the wind was contrary, would, assist by towing us with his own 
boat. Mr. GutzlafT accepted his offer. The man appeared to be of the rank 
of a subaltern officer ; such a proffer, coming from such a quarter, was of a 
very ambiguous character. He was probably sent to watch our motions, and 
took this method of defeating our object. We had, however, no alternative ; 
our attempts to engage a pilot had failed, and wc had found from experience, 
that without some guide we could not advance. Besides, we could cast off 
from our professed friend as soon as we should sec grounds for alarm. In fact, 
he led us back towards the mouth of the Chang river, and when he came close 
to a small hilhfort, which wc had observed the preceding morning, went 
ashore. We cast off immediately, and went into the Ffih-chow branch, where, 
after running up a little way, we anchored for the night. A cold drizzling rain 
made our situation not very comfortable, and what was more, we found our- 
selves, about two in the morning, in danger of canting over into deep water, 
from the fall of the tide, leaving the boat’s keel deeply fixed in the mud of a 
sloping bank. 

May 9M.—The tide favouring us at 7 a m., we got under weigh, followed by 
a government-boat ; and, with a rattling breeze, soon reached Ffih-chow-foo. 
When near the bridge, wc anchored, and struck our masts, and then shot 
through one of the openings with great ease. There were about a score of 
soldiers drawn up in arms at the bridge, and after we had passed through, four 
boats with soldiers put off after us. Mr. GutzlafT told the people on board, 
that if they came alongside when we came to anchor, we would communicate 
with them. They continued to follow us at a little distance. Soon afterwards, 
we came in sight of a second bridge, when we feared wc should have been 
obliged to dismast ; on approaching it, however, we perceived that the road- 
way, connecting the piers, had fallen in at two places, through both of which, 
boats under sail were able to pass. We selected what appeared to be the 
widest, and got safely through ; but Mr. Stevens observed, that the stones 
which had fallen in, were but a trifle below the surface, and narrowed the pas- 
sage so as to leave very little to spare beyond the width of our boat. We 
were now so far a-head of the war-boats, that a fisherman ventured alongside 
to sell us fish. At i past 11 am. we came to anchor, that the people might 
refresh themselves ; and, the tide having turned against us, we remained at 
anchor till four in the evening. The war-boats, in the mean time, came up, 
and a civil inquiry was brought from one of them as to what nation we be- 
longed, whither we were bound, and with what object. Mr. GutzlafT, in reply, 
stated, that we wished to ascend the river, to see tea-plants growing, to talk 
with tea-merchants, and to ramble amongst the hills. No objection was made, 
hut that the river was rapid and dangerous. When we weighed, however, 
these war-boats weighed also, and after we had come to at night, they came 
up and took their station near us. We weighed early on the morning of the 
10th, the drizzling rain still continuing, and the thermometer at 57® J but 
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having no boats in sight, to serve for our guidance, we thought it better to 
come to anchor again, and let the people have breakfast : as we weighed, the 
war-boats weighed, and when we again anchored, they too came to an anchor. 
Before we set out the second time, two other war-boats came up, which made, 
at Brst, as if they intended to run foul of us, but showed no other marks of 
opposition, and we pushed on. I now reminded my friends of my uniform 
declaration, that I would not attempt to force my way if any actual resistance 
was offered, and that I even questioned the expediency of proceeding at all, if 
we were to be continually under the eyes of the government officers. How- 
ever, as we greatly outsailed them, and might possibly wear out their vigilance, 
we resolved to persevere. As we advanced, we found that none of the boats 
going up the river would answer our questions, the people sometimes clapping 
their hands on their mouths, or answering, that they durst not givo us any 
information. After having got a long way a-head of the war-boats, however, 
we found the people communicative and friendly. We were told of several 
rapids on the Min river, which could not be passed without a very strong 
wind, and of other places where the current was not only violent, but the 
stream too shallow to float our boat. We had, in fact, already reached a 
place where the stream, swollen by the hill-torrents that conveyed the rain 
which had fallen during the last thirty hours, was so rapid, that with a light 
breeze and our oars, we were unable to make any way against it, and were 
obliged to come to an anchor accordingly. 

The war-boats, by dint of pulling and tracking, surmounted the obstacle, 
and did not come to till they were about a mile or upwards a*head of us. Wc 
found the people very kind and friendly ; but they were soon checked by the 
appearance of a kwan-foo, who came to us in a little sampan, with some loose 
papers in his hand. He addres.sed himself to me, but 1 answered with truth 
and nonchalance,,,that 1 did not understand him : Mr. Gutzlaff, who stood by, 
recommended that little notice should be taken of him ; that all communica- 
tions with the mandarins should be avoided, if possible ; and that the papers 
which he offered, not being in the form of a letter, or otherwise in an official 
shape, should not be received. The officer then asked some of the people 
•who were on shore near our boat, whether they knew if any of us could speak 
Chinese. Pointing to Mr. Gutzlaff, they said he knew a few words, enough to 
enable him to ask for fowls, eggs, and ducks, which he wanted to buy ; and 
that he spoke about nothing else. One of them was saying something about 
his distribution of books ; but the kwan-foo was at that moment laughing 
heartily at the odd appearance of one of our men, and the remark about the 
-books, which was immediately checked by one of the by-standers, passed un- 
noticed. He still persevered, rather vociferously, in requiring us to receive 
his papers ; when he was motioned to be off. Our gunner gave the boat u 
■hearty shove with his foot, which decided the movement of the envoy. After 
it was dark, the people of the village brought us bambhs for pulling, with other 
supplies. The lull of the wind continuing during the night, we distinctly heard 
much beating of gongs, firing of arms, and cheering, in the quarter where die 
war-boats lay; but at day-break of the 11th, we thought we saw them under 
weigh in advance. A rather suspicious-looking man came to the shore, with a 
paper, which he wished to deliver. We showed no inclination to receive it, and 
in attempting to throw it into the boat, tied to a piece of slick, it fell into the 
water, and was lo.st. Soon after, a simple-looking peasant-boy showed another 
piece of paper, which, from its rude appearance, I thought not likely to have 
come from the authoritiej^ and therefore received and handed it to Mr. Glitz- 
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hfi, WAi an iatimation, that multitudes of oiHeers, with an army of 9,000 
mao, were drawn up close by, and that there were many tens of thousands of 
soldiers further on. This was the first decided threat we had of resistance, 
and it was so grossly exaggerated, that we attached no other importance to it, 
chan that it intimated decided objection to our further advance. We had 
already fully resolved on not having recourse to force, unless it became neces* 
sary to resort to it, in order to extricate ourselves, if an attempt were made 
not merely to drive us back, but to seize our persons ; and we now proposed 
to use every exertion to get as far as possible a-head of the war-boats, engage 
chairs for our conveyance by some inland route, and send back the boat under 
the charge of the gunner. 

The day being for the first time clear, we were engaged all the morning in 
baling out and washing the boat, and in cleaning our weapons, much rusted by 
the wet weather we had hitherto experienced. A breeze springing up a little 
after 11 o’clock, we hastened to avail ourselves of it, and all our arms were 
stowed away as speedily as possible. 

We had gone on some way, ploughing the stream in beautiful style, when all 
at once shot began to fall about us. We deliberated for a moment what was to 
be done. We believed that retreat would not save us from further firing, as 
long as we were within its reach, if we would take the practice of the troops 
at the Bogue as an example of the general rule of the Chinese in such cases; 
and if we could get out of the reach of their shot by running a-head, we might 
have time for negociating. On turning a point, however, the wind failed us, 
and, our enemies pursuing us, the firing became more hot and dangerous than 
ever. My next idea was to run the boat ashore, and attack the Chinese ; but 
the river was very narrow, and on the opposite bank they had erected a mud 
breast-work, from which they could fire on us with their small cannon, with full 
effect; and it would be exceedingly difficult to get at our assailants, on account 
of the Steepness of the bank where they now stood. After%ceiving a good pep- 
pering, wc put about; but, as I anticipated, they continued to fire upon us; and 
my servant, with one of the lascars, was wounded, though both slightly, and 
all of the party had narrow escapes from death. The strength of the current 
soon carried us beyond their fire, and we were in a fair way of reaching Fiih- 
chow before day-hreak of the 12th, when we unfortunately missed our way, 
some time after the top of high-water, at two o’clock a.m. At day-break, we 
found ourselves on high ground, sixty yards from the nearest point of the river. 
We had nothing for it, therefore, but to wait the return of the tide. Numbers 
of men, women, and children came about us, to sell geese, fowls, and fish. 
Some amongst the crowd we recognized as having been amongst those we had 
seen while attempting the western branch of the river. They noticed the marks 
of the balls that had passed through the gunwale, or stuck in the sides of the 
boat ; but this did not seem to make any difference in the friendliness of their^ 
demeanour. While we were at breakfast, two boats came up filled with soldiers, 
.who were immediately landed, and one party marched towards our boat, while 
another was drawn up as a reserve. The officer, who commanded the advance, 
with several of his men, scrambled into the boat. They were desired by Mr. 
Gulzlaff to retire ; but not complying, our people were desired to turn them 
out, which they did accordingly. I collared their officer, and was on the point 
of tripping up his heels, when he threw himself down, and Mr. Gutzlaff begging 
me to leave him to him, I desisted from further violence, though the loud and 
insolent manner of the man made forbearance not very agreeable. Mr. Gutzlaff 
then commenced rating the fellow in such animated language, that he became 
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apparently thunderstruck, having no apology to offer for the rudeness and vio- 
lence with which he came to execute his commission, which he said was merely 
to inquire who we were, and what we wanted, and to desire us to be off Mr. 
Gutzlaff informed him that we came to present a petition to the viceroy, but 
not having met with an accredited officer, its delivery had been postponed ; that 
we had taken an excursion on the river, in order to see the tea-plant \ that we 
had proceeded openly, and avowed our intention without being told ; that so 
innocent an object could never draw on us treatment such as no civilized govern- 
ment would offer to innocent strangers. He then harangued, with great energy 
and effect, on the base, treacherous, cowardly, and barbarous conduct we had 
experienced on the preceding day, and on our own forbearance in not returning 
the fire j showing him, that we had plenty of arms, which we had taken for our 
defence against robbers, and assuring him, that we were not afraid to risk our 
lives against numbers ; but had not come with the intention of making war on 
the government of the country, and would therefore wait to see whether that 
government would afford us redress by punishing those villains who had thus, 
without any provocation, attempted to take our lives, before having recourse 
to other means. If justice should be withheld by the provincial government, 
the case might go before the emperor, and, if punishment were not then 
inflicted on the guilty, the affair was not likely to end there. Mr. Gutzlaff*s 
eloquence, with the display of our fire-arms, left the kwan.foo without a word 
to say for himself, or for his country. He acknowledged that we had been 
shamefully treated; but that he was not of the party, and could not be impli- 
cated in their guilt, and promised that we should experience nothing but 
civility from himself. He received our petition, which he handed to one of his 
people to take to his boat, and ordered off the rest of his men. He agreed to 
assist us in getting off from the field where we lay, and to tow us on our way 
as* far as Mingan— a^jtower and fort, a short way below the place, where the 
western branch rejoins the Ffih-chow river. We asked him if there was no 
way of going down without passing under the bridge of Ftth-chow. He said 
there was ; and that he would probably take us by that route. We got afloat 
about 11 AM., and two or three hours afterwards, recognized our position to 
be that which we had abandoned in despair four days before. Had we remained 
where we lay on the 8th till the flood had made, it would have carried us into 
the main river, and we should have had one or two days* start of the war- 
boats, or perhaps entirely escaped their observation. The kwan-foo continued 
on board, except when relieved by an inferior officer from the towing-boat, in- 
tending, as we presume, that we should appear to be his prisoners. In the 
afternoon the wind became very strong, and the fleet ran in towards a large 
village, where they proposed anchoring for the day. Finding, however, that 
the bottom was stony, and that there was already too little water for our boat, 
we refused to remain, and were preparing to set sail, when the officer, who 
had brought us on, earnestly requested to be taken into our boat again. Wc 
received him on board, and were again taken in tow, the other war-boats^ 
accompanying. At dusk, they wished to take us to another large village ; but 
we pointed out a more sheltered spot, and they took us there accordingly. 
The officers still remaining on board, Mr. Gutzlaff was requested to desire 
them to withdraw, which they did ; and, as they had been uniformly civil since 
morning, I sent each of them a pair of blue printed cotton handkerchiefs. It 
was settled that we should again get under weigh with the morning’s ebb, and 
that, after reaching Mingan, wc should pursue our way to the ship, without 
further attendance. At 10 o’clock r.M., I was surprised by a letter from Capt. 
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M*Kay, of (hat day’s date ; he ^ated that he had been importuned in the most 
abject manner to recall us, as orders had been issued to drive us out; which 
could not be carried into effect. He concluded that we must by that time 
have got so far on our way, that, before we could be overtaken, we must have 
accomplished our object. At one a.m. of the 13th, we got under weigh, towed 
as before ; but escorted by a numerous fleet of war-junks, one of which carried 
three lanterns, and the others one each, on their poops ; as all these vessels 
had to make short tacks in a narrow channel, the sight was rather fine ; and^ 
when we reached Mingan, a number of rockets were discharged, which had a 
very grand effect. We had not permitted any Chinese officer to come on 
board our boat when we started ; but, contrary to stipulation, they now again 
insisted on coming ; while we showed a determined resolution to resist: on 
consulting their commander, they were directed to let us go freely. We lost 
our way, however, in the darkness of the night, and were assisted by a war- 
boat, in the morning, in recovering it. As we approached the right channel, we 
found several war-junks stationed as a guard. Three or four of them accom- 
panied us for some time, but gradually dropped off The towing junk, too, 
took occasion to make us over to a large open boat, from which we soon after- 
wards cast off. On passing the forts at the Boguc, we were honoured with a 
salute of three guns from each, as well as from some war-junks above, and 
others below, the forts. At two p m., we got on board the Findiatf, In pur- 
suance of our declared intention, I prepared a petition to the viceroy, praying 
for inquiry into the conduct of our assailants on the 11th, and the infliction of 
adequate punishment upon them, for their unjustifiable attempt on our lives. 
Mr. Gutzlaff was good enough to put my petition into Chinese form, and have 
it ready for delivery next morning, in expectation that, as had been the prac- 
tice hitherto, some officer of rank might come on board. None having arrived, 
however, I resolved to go on board the admiral’s junk, and deliver my petitidn 
there, explaining its object to that officer. Mr. Gutzl^lT and Mr. Stevens 
accompanied me; we found in the cabin two jnessengers from the viceroy, both 
of them assistant-magistrates, wearing colourless crystal knobs; two vice- 
admirals ; Tsung-ping-knan, one of them, the naval commander-in-chief of this 
station ; one colonel of the army, Yen-keih ; and one pa-tseang, or subaltern. 
Having handed to them the petition, one of the messengers wanted to open it; 
but, on being requested to deliver it to the viceroy, began to inquire what were 
its contents. Before coming to that subject, Mr. Gutzlaff adverted generally to 
our character as foreign merchants, and our wish to import rice. The Chinese 
assured us, that it was from no unwillingness on their parts that we were not 
allowed to trade, but that they were obliged to act under the prohibitory orders 
of the emperor. As to the importation of rice, the pa-tseang at first affiected 
to misunderstand us, as if our application were for permission to export rice 
to our own country from Fuh-keen. One of the messengers told us, that the 
viceroy would give us no an.swer, when Mr. Gutzlaff quoted some instances of 
official replies from head-quarters, that made him waive this objection. 

* Having shewn them the impracticability of efficiently excluding foreign trade 
from so long a line of coast, Mr, Gutzlaff urged very strongly the expediency of 
rendering legitimate what was now conducted with all the defiance of the law.s, 
and other evils attendant on a smuggling trade already so apparent in Canton. 
Both messengers assented very readily to the soundness of the advice, adding 
arguments of their own in a very conciliatory strain, and regretting much that 
it was against the imperial orders. Mr. Gutzlaft’ dwelt particularly on the faci- 
lity which Fiih-chow possc.ssed for the tea-trade ; this they fully admitted; but 
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again» the emperor having confined the trade to Canton, there was really no 
remedy; and it was quite in vain attempting to open the trade at this port. 
Mr. GutzlaflTthen adverted to the murderous attack upon us on the Illh ; of 
this they at first alleged total ignorance, and then ascribed the attack to the 
treachery of the common natives. Mr. Gutzlaff, however, told them, that it 
was their officers and soldiers, who acted, to the best of their ability, the part 
of treacherous and cowardly murderers; while the poor peasantry had always 
conducted themselves towards us with the greatest kindness ; that we were 
now comcfwith a petition, calling for redress by the punishment of those assas- 
sins, the granting of which was the only means of preventing retaliation ; the 
lives of peaceful people having been brought into the most imminent danger, 
which violence justified violence in return, even if we were to take a life for 
each of our lives that had been so endangered. Here all concurred in repro- 
bating such conduct as we had experienced, and in assuring us, that we should 
meet with no such molestation from them, trying to put as good a construction 
as possible on the past. Mr. GutzlafT repeatedly requested them to allow the 
people to bring us provisions ; but to this they turned a deaf ear. As we rose 
up to come away, the messenger of the viceroy, to whom I had handed the 
petition, wished to return it ; but 1 refused to receive it back. He said he 
could report what we had said; but durst not deliver the petition. Mr. Gutz- 
lafT, however, succeeded in getting him to promise its delivery, by reminding 
him, that he had been sent hither on our account, and that it would be strange 
if, after all, we should be obliged to carry our remonstrance ourselves to Fiih- 
chow. This hint had the desired effect. On the afternoon of the ]5th, a 
polite note was sent to the admiral’s junk, requesting a supply of provisions to 
be procured for us, as the people were prohibited from bringing any thing to 
the ship. The boat brought back a remnant of a shoulder of pork, a dried 
Clittle-fish, and four pieces of sugar*cane ; these were immediately returned. 
Mr. GutzlafT was good enough to go on board by another boat, accompanied by 
Capt. McKay and Mr. Stevens, to require an explanation of this piece of rude- 
ness ; and to inform them, that if in two days I got no answer to my petition for 
redress, the consequences would not be imputable to me, but to their govern- 
ment. They at first denied that any thing had been sent ; but finding this would 
not do, they alleged, that the pork and fish were intended for the boatmen, and 
the sugar-cane for the little lad that steered the boat. No indication of such ap- 
propriation was made when the things were put into the boat, so that the excuse 
was evidently an after-thought. Finding that another admiral, who had arrived 
in the forenoon, was of the party, Mr. GutzlafT again expatiated on the atrocity 
with which we had been treated. No attempt at defending it was offered. The 
messenger of the viceroy said, that the petition had been sent, but he was 
unable to- say how soon we might expect an answer. At this second meeting, 
Mr. GutzlafT pointed out the freedom with which Chinese subjects were allowed 
to follow any honest avocation they chose at our settlements, and claimed, on 
the principles of reciprocity, the accordance of similar privileges in return. 

On the 16tb, Mr. GutzlafT, having found some passages of Chinese law pai't ^ 
ticularly applicable to our assailants, went in the evening to point them out to 
the mandarins, and, for their further consideration, copied them out in their 
presence, and left the extracts with them. Applications for provisions, and 
promises to supply them, were renewed. On the 17th, a boat arrived from 
Fdh-chow, at eight a.m., and was received by the junks with a salute. A little 
after, a boat came alongside, and made oft’ again with all expedition, after 
leaving an open note, stating that the orders of the viceroy had arrived, and 
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that we ought to go on board the admiral to receive them. Mr. GutzlafT wrote in 
reply* that the person who was charged with the communication of the order was 
in duty bound to deliver it, and that we expected he would bring it accordingly. 
This was sent by the 8hip!8 boat, which soon after returned with a note, stating 
that, since we were afraid to go on board the admiral’s junk, they had made 
out a copy of the order, not choosing to send the original by the young man 
whom we had sent in charge of the boat. The half hour that our boat was 
detained was entirely occupied in framing and copying this note. The paper, 
which they pretended to have copied in that time, was a roll nearly six feet in 
length, which could not have been written, in the fair style which it exhibited, 
by the most expert penman, in less than a couple of hours. We afterwards 
compared it with the original, and found that it was written in the same hand, 
and was in every respect, except in the sealing, a fac-simile of the original. Our 
second petition accompanied this copy. The intention was, no doubt, to cheat 
us out of the original — an object of some value in the eyes of the Chinese 
diplomatists, who are always anxious to withhold authenticated papers, for 
fear of furnishing documents that may some day be brought forward in evidence 
against themselves — a use to which no unsealed doemnents can be applied, 
according to Chinese law and practice. The possession of this copy enabled 
us to prepare a final communication to the viceroy, and in order to secure the 
delivery into our hands of the original, the ship was dropt up with the flood 
abreast of the junk fleet, and her broadside brought to bear upon them. There 
were nineteen vessels in all on the spot; but all the smaller ones imme* 
diately got under weigh, and passed within the forts. When we went on board 
the admiral of the station, wc learned that the orders of the viceroy were 
addressed to the admiral of Hae-tan. who was on board another junk. He and 
the envoys from Ftih-chow were sent for ; but it was some time before they 
made their appearance. Our host, in the mean time, appearing very uneasy 
and dispirited, we asked what was meant by saying that we were afraid of 
going on board his ship. Some of us had been there on each day since our 
return. It was obvious, that fear of retaliation had prevented him from re- 
newing his visits since we came back ; but if wc thought it right to retaliate it, 
we should not have imitated the treacherous and cowardly conduct of his 
countrymen, but openly brought our ship to fight the whole of theirs, and he 
must be perfectly aware, that, as she then lay, she could sink his whole fleet, 
and destroy every one on board. But this was not our object. The govern- 
ment had implicated itself in the business by inventing such a string of noto- 
rious falsehoods in defence of the conduct of its officers, and we should leave 
it to our government to obtain for us the redress which theirs refused to our 
simple and respectful application. The original letter of the viceroy and his 
colleagues having been at last produced, and taken possession of by me, I 
returned the copy sent in the morning. We were promised our supply of provi- 
sions as soon as we got under weigh. The final rcjdy to the viceroy, along 
with my second petition, under a fre.sh cover, were now placed in the hands of 
the principal envoy, who pressed me hard to receive them back, and even fol- 
lowed me out, as if he intended to throw them after me into the boat. Judging, 
apparently, that this would be of no avail, he kept them till evening, and then 
J'Cnt a .small fishing-boat with them to the ship. The fisherman, however, being 
'varned off, carried them back, and we saw no more of them. On the 18th 
and 19th, wc gradually dropped down to the outer bay. No provisions were 
nver sent us. 

Asiat.Journ. N.*S.Vol.20.No.78. 'I' 
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MR. WILSON’S NOTES ON CTESIAS." 

We are, perhaps, too prone to condemn to indiscriminate neglect those 
early writers who have left written descriptions of contemporary nations, on 
account of the manifest inaccuracies with which their works abound. It is 
essential, however, in estimating the worth of evidence of any kind, that 
we should keep in view the broad distinction between accidental and wilful 
misrepresentation. Even where the credulity of the narrator exceeds the 
bounds of ordinary caution, there is a wide interval between him and the 
deliberate artificer of falsehoods. The skill and learning of the best-in* 
formed critic arc foiled or misled in the latter case ; in the former, they 
have been eminently successful in reducing the exuberant narrative to the 
sober standard of truth. We cannot mention a more decisive example 
than the result produced by the learning, acuteness, and industry of Mr. 
Marsden, upon an author who was long regarded as the very pattern of 
liars, — Marco Polo. In the infancy of science, when, consequently, the 
unknown teemed with the wonderful^ not only were the minds of mankind 
ready to adopt for realities the phantoms of fear or the reveries of fancy, 
when related by others, but, in visiting countries foreign to their own, even 
their senses, not being under the restraint of a correct understanding, acted 
the traitor’s part, and, especially when a native of Europe travelled in the 
gorgeous East, taught them to give Nature credit for boundless fecundity, 
and a power of generating 

— all monstrous, all forbidden things, 

Oorgons, and Hydras, and Chimscras dire. 

It is but charitable to suppose that the Christian travellers in Eastern coun- 
trie.s, in the fifteenth century, who tell of nations with one leg, — of others 
with one arm, of gigantic and dwarfish races, — of children growing as 
vegetables, — and other particulars still more miraculous, — were deluded 
rather than deluders; and it would be doubly uncharitable to deny the 
same plea to heathen writers, whose creeds rendered them easier dupes to 
deception. 

It is, therefore, by no means a sacrifice of time, when a writer so well- 
prepared for the task as Professor Wilson, endeavours to redeem an ancient 
describer of India from the reproach of being a mere fabulist, as Ctesias 
was considered by Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, as he is pronounced hy 
Dr. Vincent, and as he certainly must appear, upon a superficial reading, 
to an ordinary critic. There seems to be no reason for discrediting him 
when he declares that he wrote nothing but what he had seen or heard; for 
what he saw, as Mr. Wilson remarks, amounts to very little, and to no||iing 
extraordinary. 

Ctesias was a native of Cnidos ; he entered the service of Cyrus, whom 
he attended on his expedition, and was taken prisoner in the battle wherein 
Cyrus fell. Artaxerxes Mnemon having been wounded, Ctesias was em- 
ployed to dress his wounds, and gave so much satisfaction in that ofiior, 

* Notes on the Indica of Ctesias. By H. H. Wilbon, M.A., F.R.S., of Exeter College [Oxfor^lJ' 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit. Read to the Ashmolcan Society, February 5, 1836. Oxford. 
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that the king took him into his service, and he resided for some years at the 
Persian court (6.C. 460), in the character of chief physician, adding 
thereto the functions, open or secret, of agent to the Greeks. He is said 
to have written a history of Persia in twenty^hree books, and a history 
of India, extracts of which (all that is extant of the writer, except casual 
passages in classical authors) have been preserved by Photius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the ninth century. 

Mr. Wilson very naturally expresses surprise that such absurdities as this 
writer has recorded of India could have originated so near that country, 
and that a man of the talents of Ctesias, imbued with a spirit of intelli- 
gent curiosity,’* could have been a party to their dissemination. We should, 
for the same reason, be inclined to think lightly of his intelligence, and to 
regard his authority as altogether valueless, on the ground of egregious want 
of judgment, but that it w'ould be necessary, by the same rule, to discredit 
not only the whole of the Mahomedan travellers, who have chronicled for 
truths as many fables as Ctesias, but even the Father of History himself. In 
fact, these wonderful tales appear to have been the most attractive parts of 
the ancient narratives ; and it is curious to remark, as a corroboration of 
this conclusion, that, in the epitome made from the larger w'orks of Arabian 
travellers, the facts are mostly excluded, as destitute of interest, whilst 
all the wonders are studiously retained. 

The Notes before us are systematized by an arrangement of the fragments 
of Ctesias under two heads ; the first embracing all that is left of his re- 
marks on the country and people of India ; the other comprehending his 
descriptions of its natural products, animal, vegetable, and mineral. We 
shall merely select a few examples from the former. 

Some of the most marvellous narrations of Ctesias relate to races of people 
by whom he says India is inhabited ; yet even in them there appears to be a 
slight tincture of truth, or at least some foundation for the strange details that 
are given. 

“ The people,” he says, “ are black by nature, not by the action of the 
sun. A few amongst them are very fair {xivxoretToi ) and he mentions having 
seen two women and five men of such a complexion. There are Albinos in 
every part of India, the whole of whose skin is, as Dr. Ainslie* describes it, 
like that of a dead European who has not been much exposed to the sun. 
And Duboisf observes, that it is no uncommon thing to meet with a class of 
individuals much whiter than Europeans : they have light hair and weak eyes, 
but can see well in the dark. It might have been to some such objects that 
Ctesias refers ; but, if that was not the case, it is very possible that he might 
have met with Indians, whom, as contrasted with the swarthy complexion of 
the^Persians, and of the Greeks themselves, he might have considered fair. 
Many of the people of the west and north of India, and of Turkestan, are 
not darker than the nations of the south of Europe, with a warmth of lint 
and a ruddiness of complexion that is not always found amongst the latter. 

Of the manners and customs of the Indians, their justice, loyalty, and con- 
tempt of death, we have only the titles of the chapters. Devotedness to 
their employers and contempt of death are still their characteristics ; and som 

* Materia Medica of Hindostan. Madras, p. 300. 

t Description of the People of India, by the Abb^ Dubois, p. UW. 
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remarkable instances of both have very lately occurred. The kings of the 
Indians, according to him, are not allowed to be intoxicated,* And drinking 
is one of the vices which Manu enjoins a king most carefully to shun : ** With 
extreme care let him shun eighteen vices ; ten proceeding from love of plea, 
sure, eight springing from wrath, and all ending in misery. Drinking, dicing, 
women, and hunting, let a king consider as the four most pernicious of those 
vices which love of pleasure occasions.”+ 

** None of the Indians,” he says, “ ever suffer head-ache or tooth-ache, or 
maladies of the eyes, or have pimples about the mouth. They live to the age 
of 120 or 130, and some even to 200 ” 

The simple diet of the people of India preserves them very generally 
from affection connected with disorders of the stomach ; and they are 
remarkable for good teeth. Diseases of the eyes, however, are far from 
uncommon, and the duration of life is greatly exaggerated. Longevity, 
however, in the natives of the north-western provinces, is not rare ; and the 
standard authorities of the Hindus regard a century as the natural boundary of 
human life ; after which, voluntary death is not only excusable, but becoming : 
as it is said of king Suilraka, Having attained the age of one hundred years 
and ten days, he entered the fire.”| The prayer to be addressed by its parent 
to a ucwly-born infant also says, ** Thou art born of my body, my child, to 
live for a hundred years.”} 

We next come to races of a different description, but who, amidst the cloud 
offfable which invests them, are very probably of Indian origin, either through 
the medium of fact or fiction. 

The author then givc.s a very particular description of “ a black people 
of pigmies,” in Central India, who served the king of the other Indians as 
archers ; and Mr. Wilson remarks, that ‘‘ the belief that a people of Lilli- 
putians existed, appears to have been very general amongst the ancients, 
and was very widely disseminated before the times of Ctesias.” This cer- 
tainly acquits him of fraud, but not of imbecile credulity ; and were not 
the ancient Persians a grave people, we should be tempted to suspect, from 
some of the details recorded of these pigmies, that the wits of Artaxerxes 
court had made themselves merry at the expense of the Cl reck physician. 
Perhaps, however, he did not well understand the Persic, and may have 
mistaken an account of a Hindu mythological legend, respecting the pigmy 
tenants of the Kalpa druma^ for reality. It must be acknowledged that 
there is some justice in Mr. Wilson’s observation, that the wild hill-tribes 
of the Vindhya range, the Bhils, Goands, and Klioles, black and short, 
diminutive races, who are skilful archers, might suggest the idea of the 
** black pigmies of middle India.” 

Mr. Wilson is very successful in palliating one enormity of his author, 
who speaks of men with tails existing in an island in the ocean. ® 

A remarkable illustration of the insular satyrs of our author is of modem 
occurrence. It is not a century since that a lieutenant of a Swedish vessel 
asserted of the people of the Nicobar islands, that they had tails like cats, 
which they moved in the same manner. Linnaeus vouched for the narrator’s 

« Apud Athenaeum, lib. x. t Manu, vii. v. 45— 50. Sir Wm. Jones’s translation. 

^ Hindu Theatre, i. 15. { Bagbhatta Uttara Tantra. 
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honesty, and Lord Monboddo* exulted in his evidence as decisive of the ques- 
tion. The mystery is thus solved by Mr. Fontana, who, describing the people 
of the Nicobars, observes of their dress : “A long narrow cloth, made of the 
bark of a tree, round their waist, with one extremity hanging down hehindy is 
all their dress.f ” Lieutenant Keeping saw the people only from the ship; and 
the blunder was pardonable in a person impressed probably by the previous 
assertions of Carer! and Struys, Marco Polo and Ptolemy, with a belief that 
men with tails had a real existence. 

The dog-headed people, Kalystrii, or Kunokephali, — “ who are said to 
inhabit the mountains that extend to the Indus, to the number of 120,000, 
and who have the heads of dogs, with large teeth and sharp claws, and 
their only language is a sort of bark,'' — are ascribed by Mr. Wilson to a 
verbal blunder. 

Kalystrii is given as the native name, meaning in the Indian language, 
according to Ctesias, ; and the question is, how far he or his in. 

formant have accurately written or explained the word. Some distinguished 
scholars and Orientalists, as Reland in his Miscellaneous Dissertations, $ and 
Tychsen in the Appendix to the second volume of Heeren’s Historical Re- 
searches, || have expressed an opinion, that all the foreign words which occur 
in Ctesias are not Indian, but Persian. That one or two are Persian may be 
admitted ; but there is no reason to question the Indian origin of several of 
them : and the attempts of the writers in question to assign a Persian etymo- 
logy to the greater number have been exceedingly unfortunate. The word 

kalj/strii is an instance. Reland would derive it from kalleh shikari, 
which, he says, means caput caninum, unde contracte Kaliskaroi scripsit 
Ctesias, et per incuriam librariorum Kalustrioi.’* But even if his gratuitous 
correction of the reading were admissible, his etymology is not; for kalleh 
means rather the crown of the head, than the head ; and shikari means hunter, 
hunting, any thing belonging to the chase, not a dog in particular. Tychsen 
proposes either kelek-sir, ^ ‘ wolf-headed ;* or kahis, ‘ foolish,* 

* stupid;* in the superlative form very foolish;’ convert- 

ing dog-head into block-head. He is avowedly dissatisfied with cither of these 
conjectures, and they are by no means satisfactory. The ingenuity of Col. 
Vans Kenned)! has supplied a much more probable origin in the Sanscrit 
kala vastri, easily convertible into kalustri, as v and u are* interchangable 
letters. The sense of the compound, it is true, is not “ having the head of a 
dog,” but “ having black raiment;” and this would be fatal to the identifica- 
tion, if the interpretation of Ctesias were to be relied upon. There is, how- 
ever, in favour of the affinity, an argument of more weight, that Col. Vans 
Kennedy has not adverted to it, and by which, therefore, he was not previously 
biassed in proposing the Sanscrit compound. This is the existence of a peo- 
ple inhabitinga mountainous district in the direction to which Ctesias refers, who 
have been known certainly for five centuries by the term in question. These 
are the people denominated by Mohammedan writers, and by the people sur- 
rounding them, the Siah-posh Kafirs, ‘ the black-vestured infidels.* At the end 
of the fourteenth** century, they provoked the wrath of Tamerlane, on his way 

* Origin of Language, part. I. b.ii. c. 3; and Ancient Metapliysiica, Hi. 250. 

t Asiatic Researches, iii. 151. ^ BufFon, Hist. Natur. de 1’ Homme, vol. v. p. 4.5. 

i DUsert. de veteri lingua Indlca, i. 209. || Historical Researches by Hceren, ii. 376. 

If Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review, June 18?7, p. 218. ** llozet al Sefa. 
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to invade Hindustan, and were thence brought to the knowledgfe of the Per- 
sian historians. They ore described as a brave though barbarous people, 
speaking a language peculiar to themselves, and occupying narrow valleys, 
amidst lofty and almost inaccessible mountains. Although unable to contend 
with the overwhelming power of the Tartar monarch, they were not reduced 
without difficulty and loss. At a later period, the Siah-posh were said by Baber 
and Abul-fazl to be the descendants of the Macedonians; but the inquiries of 
Mr. Elphinstone,* when on his embassy to Cabul, induced him to disbelieve 
the tradition. Lieut. Burnes also denies this descent of the Kafirs,f although 
he thinks the pretensions of the chiefs of Badakshan and the valley of the 
Oxus, which were first noticed by Marco Polo, better founded. Of the black- 
vested Kafirs, he remarks, that they appear to be a most barbarous people, 
eaters of bears and monkeys, fighting with arrows, and scalping their enemies, 
circumstances quite in harmony with the character given by Ctesias of the 
Kalystrii. They are fairer than most Asiatics ; and a Kafir boy of ten years of 
age, whom Lieut. Burnes met with, differed in complexion, hair, and features 
from other Asiatics, and had eyes of a bluish colour, affording some authority 
for the white complexioned children mentioned by Ctesias, those of a people 
who Pliny asserts were called by him Pandorce, a genuine Sanscrit word, jsara- 
dura meaning pale or fair. Lieut. Burnes supposes the Siah-posh to have been 
the aborigines of the plains, who fled to the mountains from the advance of 
the Mohammedans. From information obtained by Messrs. Moorcroft and 
Trebeck, when in Little Tibet, it appears that the Siah-posh Kafirs are nothing 
more than a tribe of the people called by the Hindu geographers, both in past 
times and in the present day, Daradas or Durds, and who have borne 

that appellation from time immemorial, being the Daradrae of Ptolemy, situ- 
ated at the sources of the Indus ; and the Dardai of Megasthenes, as quoted 
by Strabo, t who inhabited the country of the gold-making ants. Now the 
sense of Ddrada is tearer, render, from dri, * to tear to pieces and this name, 
which is no doubt as old as Ctesias, may have contributed to form the canine 
teeth and talons of the people so called ; whilst their other appellation, Kdla- 
vastriy indicating the usage which they still observe, and whence they are 
called by their neighbours Siah-posh, ‘ black-vested,* that of wearing black 
goat-skins, furnished the denomination Kalystrii, although the purport of it 
was inaccurately explained. 

It is worthy of remark, as affording an apology for the Greek author, in 
addition to those furnished by Mr. Wilson, that the existence of a race of 
dog-men was credited by the Mongols and the Chinese. In the narrative of 
a journey performed by the Armenian king, Hethum, to Mangoo Khan, 
in the years 1254 and 125.5, recorded by the Armenian historian Kirakos 
Kandtsaketsi,§ it is said that king Hethum, on his return, related many 
strange and wonderful things which he had heard amongst the barbarous 
nations amongst which was this — that, beyond the Khatayans, there was tf 
country where the men were like great dogs, covered with hair. A Chinese En- 
cyclopaedia, entitled San-tsae-thoo-hwuyy contains an account of the Keu- 
kteo or ‘ Kingdom of Dogs,’ which coincides in several particulars with the 
story told to and by Ctesias. It states that the men have the body of a 

• Embassy to Cabul. Account of Kaferistan, 617. t Travels to Bokhara, il. 210. 

t B. XV. f Asiatic Journal, x. 137- 
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Jog ; their head is covered with long hair ; they go without clothing, live 
in caves, and their language is like the barking of dogs. 

These specimens of Mr. Wilson’s erudite and ingenious speculation, will 
shew the curious and learned reader the entertainment he may expect to find 
in this kpology for the Greek author. 


ODE ON THE ROYAL ACCESSION. 

BY THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

Throne of Iskendar — of Dara— rejoice ! 

A new Iskendar now. 

Binding the royal circlet on his brow, 

Recalls the gorgeous light of vanished hours \ 

Bright as the Sun ; as Suleiiuan sublime; 

Beneath his rule, Earth smiles as Minu’s bowers ; 

Justice and mercy waken at his voice ; 

His spirit is a sea of boundlessness ; 

Nations with pride his sceptred sway confess ; 

Whilst, in glad triumph, Universal Earth 
Smiles on the cradle that received his birtli. 

His throne aspires above th* etherial reign. 

And Fortune o’er bis destiny presides ; 

The mightier than the mighty wheel that guides 
Celestial spheres ; 

Through wide Immensity’s outstretched domuin, 

Still urging on with Youth’s impetuous tides. 

While Youth itself bows with the weight of years. 

For him, the vernal grape its flush bestows ; 

For him, in banquets sweet the cane>juice flows : 

For him, the thorny briar puts forth the rose ; 

For him, in lavish mines, the sparkling metal glows : 

Oh king ! whose aid the pnde of Genius boasts ; 

Whose regions wide as yon blue vault extend ; 

Whose legions, countless as celestial hosts ; 

Lo ! to thy threshold Heaven itself shall bend. 

And, with each favouring Power, thine every wish attend ! 

Poetic visions ever wake thy thought ; 

Arabia’s lore, or Persia’s softer lay, 

Sparkling in musk along thy gilded scroll ; 

Themes of Zelman,* and Saadi,* and Zoheir 
Till Mani’s self, with spell sublimer fraught, 

Spurns his own Englioun’sf wonder-pictured sway ; 

And Ghereir’s* fire, and Akhtal’s* ravished soul, 

Resign the lute— entrancing, but to hear ! 

Upon thy brow sits Majesty enshrined : 

Who shall escape thy vengeance in it’s hour ? 

Thy face bespeaks the inly-conscious mind ; 

Thy hand o’er nations scatters fortune’s dower. 

* Names of Poets. 

1 Englwunt Evan/fcUnn, or Gospel of the famous painter, Mani, cmbcllishctl (oi expressed) by hn 
pictures, the beauty of which arc held proof of their divinity. 
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Ode on the Ro^al Accession. 

The first, the ray night’s starry radiance throws ; 

The next, fierce flame of all-consuming dread ; 
Warm as the third, the grape’s rich nectar flows ; 

The last, as amber- gleams, unceasing spread. 
Thee her sole aim Creation erst designed : 

Thy life, the birtli Love granted to mankind : 

Thy being fixed by Nature’s earliest laws — 

By Him, — the First, Sole, Universal Cause ! 

See from the dust thy portal yields 
Sweet perfume for the ringlets given, 

Of dwellers in celestial fields, 

The youths and maids of heaven ; 

See, at the gifts thy bounty makes, 

Each vest’s inwrought embroidery, 

The very firmament forsakes 
1 ts azure robes of rivalry. 

Turn’st thou to conquest o’er thy fot*s ? 

Earth trembling owns thy tread of might — 
'I'he bravest fear— -the foremost those 
To shun thine arm by headlong flight. 

Thus, as the Sim his orb displays, 

The planets sicken in his blaze— 

Lost in his light ; — outworn, and pale, 

They seek the western deep, and plunge beneath its veil. 
What can escape thine eye? I'hy judgment clear, 
Intelligent with light, the heail pervades ; 

The Sun, when thus Messiah’s rays appear, 

But hastens to the Christian's western shades. 

Oh, blest with empire’s every gem ! 

When he, thy loved, thy monarch.sire, 

Too soon in life condemned to feel 
The bounded course of fortune’s wheel ; 

Lost victim to her ire ! 

Borne by that blind, resistless sway, 

From Bardah’s walls to fatal Roy, 

Exchanged his royal couch of rest 
For brighter couches of the Blest; 

Ah, day, that durst to spoil condemn 
Dara’s proud throuc and diadem ! 

When he, the chief, whose dating crime 
From Fate w'onone propitious hour 
Omnipotent, controlling power ! 

That spared his treason, for a time : — 

When he, the accursed, presumed to soil 
With robber-hand the lordly prey ; 

While, scattered in the impious toil, 

The glittering heaps and jewelled spoil 
In dust, like starry sparklings, lay ; — 

Wealth of a thousand regal caves, 

Enriching thus a thousand slaves ! 

How swift the dreadful tidings ran. 

The messengers of wrath and fear ! 

Far, far, to farthest Farsistan, 

To win thy wondering ear. 
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Tbou heordst thy Taliant bands around * 

In rage received the mournful sound, 

And burst their headlong way : 

Beneath their feet the dusty waves 
Heaved Moonwards, high as Ocean raves ; 

Soon to extend their thousand graves 
To vengeance-boding Rey : 

There, deep th’embattled lines were gored ; 

There, fast th’ensanguined torrent poured ; 

There, Fortune bowed before thy sword, 

And late thy ravished crown restored; 

Oh, Hatem of thy day ! 

Thou new Iskandar ! — new Daras enchaining — > 

Thou Suleiman !— -thy sovereign ring regaining — 

Mount empires, thou !— Heaven and thine arm sustains : 

This slays thy foes ; and that, thy right maintains. 

Oh king ! no thought unkingly swayed thy mind ; 

No baser impulse lowered thy soul sublime ; 

Thy nation’s wealth no grasping imposts grind ; 

Thy pardoned rival dies not for his crime : 

Thus as thy justice, mercy, goodness, spread, 

Even thus shall mightiest Heaven with blessings crown thy head. 

Yet, Victor of the foughten field ! 

Awake thy heart to thoughts of gentlest joy — 

Such as unclouded days of peace employ ; 

Such bliss as Beauty loves, with lingering charms, to yield. 
On the Fairest of the Fair 
Fix thine eye, and fix thy care . 

Golden cups of ruby wine 
Steep thy sense in love divine; 

Lulled in fondest raptures mute, 

Breathings of the lyre and flute ! 

But, not in love and wine drown oil thy soul : 

Oh, prince ' wliile Pity wooes thy milder sway, 

Know, in thy heart, there are, whom stern control 
Of frowning Doom, from Hope compels to stray ; 

Be thou the Mourners’ friend ; the wandering Dervise stay. 

In those days of baleful war, 

When the spear’s sharp-pointed gleam 
Menaced every tranquO star, 

Gilding Heaven with golden beam ; 

Timid earth, with trembling throes, 

Shook beneath the coursers’ feet ; 

While her moving sands arose. 

Wave on wave, as Oceans meet. 

Dusty clouds, spread o’er the flying. 

Wrapped them in funereal veil ; 

And the blood-streams of the dying, 

Crimson sheets, o’erlaid the dale. 

Crime ever waits on Rage and foul Disorder, 

The fierce, the fatal foe of human kind : 

With ruthless dagger, still intent on murder. 

Piercing the bravest breasts that fame would find. 

-4^?fl'/.Jowrw.N.S.V'oL.20.No.78. 
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See the flamy sabres flashing ; 

Mark Gihoons* of slaughter there ; 

Or the flery war-horse, dashing 
Dusty whirlwinds into air ! 

Weeping Hope would urge the flying : 

Shew me:" still she loudly cries ;f 
But, his sword and arrows flying, 

Death, in sullen wrath, denies. 

Affliction’s wonted course tends from the skies ; 

But, born of war, towards Heaven afflictions rise : 

The drum’s wild Jar; the fife, and trumpet’s cry, 

Wake, in its sacred bosom, agony ! 

Prince— for noblest virtues crowned ! 

Prince — for generous deeds renowned ! 

Fire and air, and land and deep. 

Dread thy sabre’s circling sweep : 

See thy lance’s point entail 
Tears of blood from eyes of mail I 
Mejnoun’s thus of old were streaming, 

Pierced by' Leila’s glances gleaming. 

The war-shout, when triumph exults o’er the dying, 

Rings grief through blue Heaven, looking down on the doom ; 
Whilst sad o’er the scene our first parents are sighing. 

And deem their whole race consigned to the tomb. 

Oh, conquering king! ’mid the ranks of thy foemen. 

Attending thy sword, ever Victory flies ; 

And Saturn, dismayed by the death-dealing omen, 

Retires in alarm to the steeps of the skies. 

How shall past ages emulate thy praise, 

Since Rustam yields his arms, by Thee outshone? 

Or how shall this accord the admiring lays. 

That mark the Poet grateful for his own ? 

Even from the hour when first my forehead, bending, 

Submissive, touched the threshold of Thy state, 

My lofty soul, with planets freely blending. 

Yon northern pole and starry pair transcending, 

Enjoys the pride tliy gifts could elevate — 

But vain imagination’s weak pretence 
To reach the theme; 

For gratitude, how faint is eloquence I 
For majesty, how dim bewildered sense ! 

Though favoured by its fosterii^ influence 

Brighter than mightiest bartb, tliese verses beam. 

Racked with a thousand pains, my anxious mind 
Hath vainly sought thy praises to declare. 

But now, too late tb’ambitious task resigned, 

I bow mine bumbled spirit low in prayer. 

King of exalted state, and boundless sway ! ' 

Oh ! may thy glories spread, thy power endure— 

Wide, as the seven-fold climes that earth o’er-lay— 

Long, as the seven-fold planets hold their way 
Through azure ether, infinite and pure ! 

As the nine circling heavens this globe surround, 

So with revolving bliss bo all thy fortunes crowned ! 

' B, E. F. 

* The Oxus river, f An alluiion to the Koran, not very intelligibly introduced in the original. 
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SKETCHES OF THE EATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

No. III. — Capturk or Bourbov ako Mauritius. 

During the wars which followed the French Revolution, the injuries 
sustained by our commerce, from the enemy's settlements in the Indian seas, 
were severely felt. The principal seats of annoyance were the Mascarenha 
Isles, comprising^ the Isle of Bourbon, or Mascarenha, properly so called ; 
Mauritius, or the Isle of France; the small island of Rodriguez, and 
another of inferior note. Such a group, lying on the very highway of the 
commerce between India and England, could not be left in the hands of an 
active and insidious foe with impunity, and the actual results fully realized 
all that might have been anticipated. From the Mauritius especially, 
French cruizers issued, in vast numbers, to prowl over the Indian seas, and 
the consequent loss was immense. It has been said that, previously to the 
fall of this island, the insurance offices of Bengal alone were losers to the 
amount of three millions sterling from captures. The amount may be exag- 
gerated, but there can be no doubt of its having been very great. That such 
a course of things should have been allowed to proceed so long unchecked, 
argues little either for the wisdom or the activity of the British Government: 
but its toleration was in perfect harmony with the indifference usually mani- 
fested on such occasions. A persuasion had indeed long prevailed, that the 
Mauritius could not be successfully assailed by a hostile force, and this per- 
suasion the French naturally used their best endeavours to encourage, A 
plausible error, once established, is hard to be shaken, and the currency of a 
belief that the island was impregnable, combined with the imperturbable 
apathy with which British statesmen have generally regarded the interests 
of our Indian possessions, must account for the supineness which so long 
left a valuable branch of commerce at the mercy of the enemy. The enor- 
mous extent of the evil at length roused the British cabinet to some exer- 
tions. Admiral Bertie, who commanded on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, was ordered to enforce a rigorous blockade. The service was 
entrusted to Captain Rowley ; and, to assist the contemplated operations, 
Lieut. Col. Keating was, in 18Ut), despatched from India, with a small 
force, to occupy the Island of Rodriguez, about 100 miles distant from 
the Mauritius. On his arrival, hji found only two families on the island, 
and of course took possession of it without difficulty. After some time 
spent in acquiring a perfect knowledge of the coast. Commodore Rowley 
resolved to make an attack upon the town of St. Paul’s, the chief port of 
the Isle of Bourbon, and for this purpose requested the co-operation of 
Colbnel Keating. A detachment was forthwith embarked from Rodri- 
guez to join Commodore Rowley off Port Louis, the capital of the 
Mauritius. 

On the evening of the 19th of September, the force destined for the 
attack stood for the Isle of Bourbon, and, on the following morning, dis- 
embarked to the southward of Pont de Gallotte, seven miles from St. 

Rul s. The landing was effected with great dexterity, and the troops 
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immediately commenced a forced march, in order, if possible, to cross the 
causeways extending over the lake or pond of St Paul's, before the enemy 
discovered their debarkation. In this they succeeded ; and they had the 
further good fortune of passing the strongest position of the enemy before 
the French had time to form in sufficient force. By seven o’clock, the assail- 
ants were in possession of the first two batteries, Lambousiere and la Ceii- 
tiere, and the guns were forthwith turned against the enemy’s shipping, 
whose well-directed fire of grape, from within pistol-shot of the shore, had 
greatly annoyed the British force. A detachment, consisting of the second 
column, under Captain Inbeck, was now despatched to take possession of 
the third battery, La N'euve, which the enemy had abandoned ; but, on its 
way, it fell in with the main force of the enemy, strongly posted within stone 
walls, with eight six-pounders on its flanks. They were charged in gallant 
style, but without driving them from their position. Captain Harvey, 
with the third column, then moved to support Captain Inbeck, and succeeded 
in taking two of the enemy’s guns. The action now became warm and 
general. The French were re-inforced from the hills, and from the ships 
in tlie harbour — ^the British by the advance of the reserve, which had pre- 
viously covered the batteries. The guns of the first and second batteries 
were spiked, and the third was occupied by seamen under the command of 
Captain Willoughby, who soon opened its fire upon the shipping. The 
enemy now gave way, the fourth and fifth batteries were won without resis- 
tance, and at half-past eight the town of St. Paul’s was in the possession of 
the British. Till this period, the naval force had been compelled to remain 
inactive, as they could not venture to attack the enemy’s ships, lest they 
should annoy the British troops who were within range. They now stoot 
in, Capt. Pym taking the lead, and opened their fire upon the enemy’s 
ships, all of which cut their cables, and drifted on shore. The seamen, 
however, succeeded in heaving them off without material injury. 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was achieved was inconsiderable, 
The detachment embarked from Rodriguez consisted of only 368 officers 
and men. It was strengthened by 100 seamen and 130 marines from the 
blockading squadron ; thus making a total of 004. The victory was gained 
with the comparatively trifling loss of J.') killed, .^8 wounded, and 3 missing, 

I’he success wliich attended this attepipt seems to have paralized the 
enemy. General des Brusles, the commlmder of the island, marched from 
the capital, St. Denis, to repel the invaders, and on the evening of the 
22d appeared with considerable force on the bills above St. Paul’s ; but 
either from overrating the numbers of the British, or from some other 
cause, at which it were vain to guess, he retreated, and terminated) his 
career by shooting himself. He left behind him a paper, which sufficiently 
illustrates the state of his feelings, though it but imperfectly accounts for 
his despair of success. It was to this effect : I will not be a traitor to 
my country. 1 will not, in consequence of what I foresee from the hatred 
and ambition of some individuals who arc attached to a revolutionary sect, 
sacrifice the inhabitants in the useless defence of an open colony. Death 
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awaits me on the scaffold. I prefer giving it myself ; and I recommend f 
my wife and children to Providence, and to those who can feel for them.’’ | 
Judging from the temper with which Buonaparte was accustomed to regard ^ 
unsuccessful commanders, the apprehensions of General des Brusles cannot . 
be considered unreasonable. It is gratifying to know that his wishes, with ( 
regard to his family, were not disappointed ; they found in the British com- 
mander those humane and generous feelings which their deceased protector ^ 
had invoked on their behalf. The widow of the general having expressed a 
wish to go to her own family at the Mauritius, Commodore Rowley imme- 
diately appointed a vessel, with a cartel flag, to convey her tliither, with her 
children, servants, and effects. 

The career of the British force had been highly brilliant, and, in addition 
to its actual achievements, it had obviously inspired a degree of terror alto- 
gether disproportioned to its extent; but it was quite unequal to undertake the 
conquest of the island; and this result formed no part of the plan of those who 
projected the attack. In the destruction of the batteries and the capture of 
the shipping in tlie harbour, a part of which were prizes which had been 
recently taken by the enemy, all that was sought for was attained. As 
much public property as could be carried away was embarked, the re- 
mainder was destroyed, and the island for awhile abandoned ; the squadron 
resuming its usual occupation, and Colonel Keating with his troops return- 
ing to Rodriguez. 

In the following year, preparations were made for a serious attempt to 
annihilate the French power in the Indian seas ; an attenipt encouraged by 
the success of a desultory but brilliant exploit achieved by Captain 
Willoughby, who, at the head of about a hundred of the crew of the 
Nereide, which he commanded, landed at Jacolet in the Mauritius. I'he 
landing was effected under the fire of two batteries, and, as the assailants 
formed on the beach, they became exposed to a heavy discharge of musketry ; 
but in ten minutes the first battery was in their possession, and having spiked 
the guns, they marched to the guard-house, which was protected by ten 
field pieces, some regular troops, and a strong detachment of artillery. 
They were charged by Captain Willoughby and his little band, and imme- 
diately gave way, abandoning their guns and their commanding officer, who 
was made prisoner in the act of spiking them. The British then pushed on 
to the second and stronger battery, to gain which they had to pass the river 
Le Gulet, swollen and greatly increased in rapidity by heavy rains. The 
difficulty of crossing the river having been conquered, the battery was 
immediately carried, and the commander taken. Here, as before, the 
guns were spiked, and the party were about to return to their ship, when 
the troops, wliich had fled from the first battery again appeared, strongly 
reinforced by militia and irregulars. Capt. Willoughby advanced towards 
them, and on his coming within musket-shot, they opened their fire. Suspect- 
ing that they would again have recourse to flight, the British commander 
ttiade an oblique movement, with the intention of getting into their rear, 
hut the moment this was discovered by the mditia, they fled, followed by 
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the regulars, with a celerity that defied pursuit. Finally, Captain Wil- 
loughby burnt the signal-house and flag-staff, and, carrying with him some 
field pieces and stores, re-embarked with all his men except one, who was 
killed. 

1'he organized system of operations against the French islands was not 
acted upon until later in the jear. The first step was to renew the attempt 
against the Isle of Bourbon, with suflicient strength to take and retain pos- 
session of that colony. For this purpose, the force at Rodriguez, under 
command of Colonel Keating, was augmented from the three presidencies 
to the number of 3,650 rank and file, of whom above one-half were Euro- 
peans. Colonel Keating had been long occupied in training his troops at 
Rodriguez to the service to which they were destined, accustoming them to 
a country intersected with ravines and precipices, like that in which they 
were about to act. The transports, which conveyed the reinforcements, 
arrived off Rodriguez on the 20th of June; but the unfavourable state of 
the weather detained the expedition from proceeding until the 3d of July. 
Before it sailed, Colonel Keating communicated to the commanders of bri- 
gades the information he had acquired as to the enemy's strength and position, 
and his own determination as to the mode of operations. This, in his own 
words, was “ to strike the first blow at the heart of the enemy," to gain 
possession of the capital, and let further ])roceedings be guided by circum- 
stances. Every thing during the night, or before daylight, was to be carried 
by the bayonet. Colonel Keating judiciously concluding that the French 
island force, trained in a system of firing from behind walls and houses, 
and from the opposite side of impassable ravines, would never be brought 
to stand against English bayonets. 

On the 6th, the whole of the expedition came to a rendezvous about fifty 
miles to the windward of the Isle of Bourbon, when part of the troops were 
removed from the transports on board his Majesty’s squadron, consisting of 
the Boadicea, the Sirius^ the lyhigenia^ the Magicienncy and the Ne- 
reide, under the command of Commodore Rowley, which immediately 
stood for the different points of debarkation. On the afternoon of the 7th, 
most of the ships had arrived at their destined stations off the island, and 
preparations were made for landing the troops. This was effected to some 
extent. Captain Pym landed the whole of the troops on board his frigate, 
the Siriusy at Grande Chaloupe, a part of the beach, about six miles to 
the westward of St. Denis, the capital of the island; and Lieut. Watling, 
of that frigate, with his mM, took possession of a neighbouring height, 
thereby preventing re-inforcements being sent to St. Denis from the neigh- 
bouring town of St. Paul’s. The other point of descent was the River de» 
Pluies, about three miles to the eastward of St. Denis. The beach on 
that side of the island is composed of large shingles, steep, and diflicult of 
access, and the wind, which is very uncertain in these latitudes, suddenly 
and violently increasing, the surf rose to an unexpected height. Captain 
Willoughby, ever the first at the post of danger, pushed off with a party of 
seamen and a detachment of troops, in the Esta/ettey prize schooner. A 
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few boats followed, and the men were landed with the loss of only four ; 
but the schooner and several of the boats were dashed to pieces in the surf. 
Another small body of troops effected a landing somewhat more to the right, 
under Lieut. Col. Macleod. A small transport was placed upon the beach 
to act as a breakwater, in the hope that the men might be enabled to land 
ovef her stern or under her lee ; this was ably performed by Lieut. Lloyd, 
of the BoadiceUf but the violence of the weather, and the natural difficul- 
ties of the situation, frustrated the success of the attempt, and it was found 
impossible to land any more troops that evening. Those who had succeeded 
in landing had lost a considerable part of their arms, and all their ammuni* 
tion was damaged. 

It now became an object of importance to communicate with the detach- 
ment on shore, but all hope of doing so seemed cut off by the circumstances 
which had suspended the landing of the troops. In this emergency, the 
desired means of communication were furnished by that unconquerable 
spirit which our countrymen have so often displayed under circumstances 
which almost justify despair. Lieutenant Foulstone, of the COth regiment, 
volunteered to swim to shore; — his offer was accepted; he made the 
attempt, and succeeded, by diving under the surf, from whence he was 
dragged by a boat-hook. By the gallantry of this high-spirited officer, 
orders were conveyed to Colonel Macleod, the senior officer of the detach- 
ment on shore, to take possession of St. Marie for the night. I’hat officer 
immediately marched with his slender force, and carred the fort at the point 
of the bayonet. 

The impracticability of disembarking any more troops to the windward 
during the existing state of the weather being apparent, it was resolved to 
despatch the remainder to Grande Chaloupe,^ where the landing was suc< 
cessfully effected. 

In the mean-time, the brigade under Lieut. Col. Fraser, which had pre- 
viously landed at Grande Chaloupe, had pushed fonvard a party, the com- 
manding officer leading the way, to dislodge a body of riflemen, who occu- 
pied the heights and kept up a harassing fire. This was soon accomplished, 
and the brigade moved rapidly over the mountains towards St. Denis. 
They halted there during the night, they began to descend at four o’clock 
on the following morning, having in the interval been joined by sepoys, 
pioneers, and artillery. They found the enemy drawn up on the plain, in 
two columns, each with a field piece at its head, supported by some heavy 
cannon on the redoubt. A severe fire of ordnailce and musketry was opened 
upon the British force, who, however, advanced in admirable order. On 
Beaching the plain, orders were given to charge. The French remained 
steadily at their guns until the British grenadiers came in contact with them, 

• St. Pierre, who visited this spot In 1770, says, We descended and came to the'Grande Chaloupe. 
It is a frightful valley, formed by two moiuitains that are very steep. We walked part of the way, 
which the rain had rendered dangerous, and at the bottom we found ourselves between the two moun- 
tains in the strangest solitude I had ever seen ; we were, in a^manner, between two walls, the heavens 
only hangingover our heads : we crossed the rivulet, and came at length to the shore opposite the Cha- 
loupe. At the bottom of this abyss there reigns an eternal calm, however the winds blow or the moun- 
tains." 
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when, finding that the thunder of their ordnance was to be met with the 
silent but deadly thrust of the bayonet, they retired and attempted to form 
behind the parapet of the redoubt. From this they were speedily driven by 
the weapon they so much dreaded ; the British colours were hoisted on the 
top of the redoubt, two guns which had been spiked were rendered service- 
able and turned against the enemy, and the batteries to the west of the river 
St. Denis were stormed and demolished. Thus the main force of the island 
was totally defeated by a body of troops not amounting to six hundred men. 
The commandant, Colonel St. Susanne, escaped with difficulty, and the 
second in command was wounded and made prisoner. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, a brigade under Lieutenant-colonel 
Drummond, which had been landed that morning at Grande Chaloupe, ar- 
rived in sight of St. Denis, after a severe march over the mountains, har- 
rassed by the enemy’s chasseurs, who hung upon their flanks. As they ap- 
proached, they were exposed to a heavy fire of cannon, grape, shells, and 
musketry from the town, without a possibility of either returning or avoiding 
it. Colonel Fraser, however, kept up a brisk fire upon the town from the 
redoubt. About four o’clock, he was joined by Lieut. Col. Drummond’s bri- 
gade, and Colonel Keating, who had landed at noon with the rest of the 
troops, appeared on the heights. Preparations were now made for a simul- 
taneous attack upon the place, when, at the very moment of advance, a 
flag of truce arrived to treat for the surrender of the island, Colonel Fraser 
having refused to negociate on any other terms. The articles of capitula- 
tion stipulated for the immediate evacuation of all the military posts and the 
surrender of all public stores; the troops of the line and Garde Naiionale 
to march out with the honours of war ; the former to surrender as prisoners, 
the officers being allowed to retain their swords and military decorations, 
and embarked, as well as the troops, either for England or the Cape, with 
the exception of the commandant, St. Susanne, who was to be allowed to 
depart cither to France or the Mauritius on his parole of honour, 'lo these 
a provision of an unusual kind was added, — that funeral honours should be 
paid to the French officers who had fallen, according to their respective 
rank. The laws, customs, and religion of the inhabitants, as well as their 
private property, were to be respected. 

The ordnance found at St. Paul’s and St. Denis amounted to 145 pieces 
of heavy artillery. The loss sustained in making the conquest was slight; 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and four drowned in landing. That 
of the enemy was never precisely ascertained, but it was very considerable. 

The capture of the island of Bourbon was principally desired as a preli- 
minary to that of the still more important settlement of the Mauritius ; aifil 
in anticipation of our attempts upon that island, Mr. Farquhar, the English 
governor of the Isle of Bourbon, published an address to the inhabitants of 
the Mauritius, the distribution of which he found means of efl’ceting from 
the little island of Passe, which had been taken possession of by a party from 
his Majesty's cruisers. This acquisition was made in a very brilliant man- 
ner. Five boats from the Sirius the Iphigenia proceeded on the night 
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of the lath August to the landil^c-pIllce ontlie north-west side of the island, 
which was defended by a chwaux-defrhe and two howitzers. To gain this 
spot, it was necessary to pass a battery of several guns, and, fortunately, the 
attempt was favoured by a heavy cloud suddenly obscuring the moon, which 
bad previously been shining with great brightness. Before, however, the boats 
reached the landing-place, the enemy discovered and commenced firing upon 
them ; two men were killed and several wounded, but, nothing daunted, the as- 
sailants advanced and landed. Lieut. Norman, in attempting to scale the works, 
was shot through the heart by a sentinel overhead : he was immediately shot 
by one of the seamen, who, headed by Lieut. Watling, speedily ascended 
the walls. A brief but warm encounter followed, in which the British had 
seven men killed and eighteen wounded ; but they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the walls. Lieut. Watling then proceeded to attack the bat- 
teries on the south-east side, where he was met by Lieut. Chads, who had 
landed at another point and stormed and carried the works there, without the 
loss of a man. The two parlies being united, the French commandant 
offered no further resistance, but surrendered at discretion. The island was 
entrusted to the charge of Capt. Willoughby, who availed himself of its 
proximity to the Mauritius to pay visits to the coasts of the latter island, 
His first attack was upon Pont du Diable, which was stormed and carried; 
the French commander and three of his men killed, and three gunners made 
prisoners ; the guns were spiked, the carriages burnt, and the magazine blown 
up ; after which, Capt. Willoughby moved on to Grand Port, a distance of 
twelve miles. He remained on the island until sunset, and a strong party 
of the enemy, which attacked him, were put to the rout with the loss of 
six men. On another occasion, he destroyed the signal-house and staff at 
Grand Riviere, blew up the remaining works at Pont du Diable, and re- 
tired without molestation. 

The British arms had hitherto been eminently successful, but the flattering 
hopes which their success had called forth, now sustained a severe check by 
a series of disasters, which for a time gave the enemy the dominion of the 
Indian seas. Among other prizes they succeeded in capturing the Wind- 
ham and Qeyhn, East-Indiamen. These ships, with another Company's 
ship, the Astell^ were sailing for Madras, when they were attacked by a 
French squadron under Commodore Duperne. The Indiamen maintained 
a very gallant and hard-fought contest with a very superior force for several 
hours ; when the Windham and the Ceylon^ having sustained serious loss 
in killed and wounded, and much injury in their hull, masts, and rigging, 
were compelled to strike. The Astell, after taking its share in the unequal 
struggle, effected its escape under cover of the darkness of the night. 'The 
French account of this transaction was marked with that bad faith, which 
has too often characterized the official statements of our neighbours, and 
which was almost universal during the reign of Buonaparte. It asserted 
ffiat the AsteU had struck her colours previously to her escape, — an accusa- 
tion which the captain and his officers publicly refuted. 

The success of the enemy was not restrained to encounters with merchant 
^m/.JoMr.N.S.Voi..20.No.78. X 
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ships. The French squadron, with the two Indiamen their prizes, ran for 
Port Sud-Est, in the Mauritius, at the entrance of which lay the isle of 
Passe, which the English had occupied and garrisoned, t^ur British 
frigates were also cruizing off the station, and in the attempt to make the 
port, the Windham East-Indiaman was turned and re-captured by the 
Sirius^ Captain Pym. Having despatched his prize to Bourbon, that 
officer formed the design of attacking the French squadron in the harbour; 
but, not being sufficiently aware of the difficulties of the navigation, the 
attempt terminated in defeat and serious loss. Three of the ships took the 
ground, and the fourth was prevented from closing with the enemy. These 
unfortunate occurrences enabled the foe to open all their guns upon a single 
vessel, the Nereid, commanded by Captain Willoughby. The fortitude 
and courage displayed by this officer and his crew were beyond all praise, 
and probably have never been surpassed. Deprived of all efficient assistance 
from the other frigates, the Nereid singly maintained the contest for the 
almost incredible space of ten hours. Captain Willoughby lost an eye, and 
was otherwise dreadfully injured in the head. A boat was sent from the 
Sirius to bring him off, but he declared that he would neither abandon his 
men, nor strike the British flag while there was a single man on board able 
to support it. He kept his word — he fought the ship till every man of her 
whole crew, consisting of two hundred and eighty, was either killed or 
wounded ; and when the enemy took possession of their dearly-purchased 
prize, they found only a miserable wreck, peopled with the maimed, the 
dying, and the dead. Of the remaining vessels, two, the Sirius and Magi- 
cienne, were so situated, that their abandonment became necessary, and 
after setting lire to them, their respective crews \^'ere landed on the isle of 
Passe; the fourtli, the Iphigenia, was with some difficulty waqied up to 
that anchorage, the enemy making no attempt to prevent her. In this 
situation she lay without the power of removing from it, while the state of 
the little garrison at the isle became every day more i'orlorn ; their stock, 
both of provisions and water, was low, and they had no prospect of receiv- 
ing succour. To complete their distress, tliey were blockaded by a French 
force ; and as their means of subsistence were almost at an end, and escape 
was impossible, they were compelled to surrender. 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt was achieved; its disastrous 
issue was complete : all the vessels engaged in it w'ere either destroyed, or 
fell into the hands of the enemy. But though, as it subsequently appeared, 
the undertaking was ill-judged, the conduct of those engaged in it was such 
as to enable their countrymen to call up the recollection, even of discom- 
fiture, without a blush. Heroism like that displayed by Captain Willoughby 
and his intrepid comrades, sheds over defeat the lustre of victory. Amid 
scenes of blood and suffering, far surpassing the ordinary horrors of warfare, 
they were insensible to every thing but their own duty and their country’s 
honour. Never was duty more devotedly performed, never was honour 
more completely sustained. 

The record of disaster, though drawing to a close, is not yet entirely com- 
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plete. The Africain frigate was taken by the enemy, after a severe action, 
in which her commander fell ; and another frigate, the Ceylon^ shared the 
same fate. This vessel, having on board General Abercrombie, appointed 
by the Governor-general to take the command of the troops destined for the 
reduction of the Mauritius, fell in with some French cruizers off the island 
of Bourbon. An action ensued, which was gallantly maintained for fiver 
hours, when the Ceylon^ being dismasted and rendered ungovernable by this 
and other causes, was compelled to yield to adverse fortune and overwhelm- 
ing force. It is said that the French commander observed, that he should 
have the honour of introducing General Abercrombie to the governor of the 
Isle of France sooner than he had expected. But this honour he was not 
destined to enjoy. In a few hours, the Qeyton was retaken by the English, 
when the General, thanking M. Hamlen for his kind intention, said he felt 
extremely happy in being able to return the compliment, by introducing him 
to Commodore Rowley. 

The necessity of wresting the Mauritius from the enemy now became 
more than ever apparent, and preparations for the attempt were carried on 
with renewed vigour. On the 14th of October, Commodore Rowley sailed 
with a gallant squadron from the harbour of St. Paul’s, to resume the 
blockade of the Mauritius, taking with him Major-general Abercrombie, to 
reconnoitre the situation of the French colony, and concert the necessary 
measures for its reduction. He arrived off Port Louis on the RUh, where 
he found the whole of the enemy’s naval force at anchor in the port, two 
only of the ships in a state of apparent readiness for sea. Having left a 
sufficient force to watch the enemy’s movements and blockade the port, he 
proceeded to Rodriguez, where the different divisions destined for the attack 
on the Mauritius were appointed to assemble. He found that the troops 
from Bombay had already reached their destination. I'liey W'ere soon 
followed by those from Madras ; but the non- arrival of the divisions from 
Bengal and the Cape at the expected time was a source of great disappoint- 
ment and anxiety, as the stormy season was approaching, and in the event 
of unfavourable weather, the danger to the fleet would be extreme. He, 
therefore, suggested to the General, the propriety of standing out to sea 
with the troops already assembled, and cruizing to the windward of the 
French, island to aAiait the junction of one or both of the divisions so 
anxiously looked for. To this suggestion the General assented, and the 
22d November was fixed for the departure of the fleet from Rodriguez. 
Every thing was in readiness on the previous evening, when the welcome 
intelligence was received that the Bengal division was seen in the offing. 
That not a moment might be lost, it was resolved that the convoys just 
arrived should be supplied with the requisite provisions from the beach and 
shipping, and, without dropping anchor, be ordered to accompany the fleet 
then getting under weigh ; and soon after, the fleet, consisting of nearly 
seventy sail, stood from the anchorage of Rodriguez to the selected point of 
debarkation. 

4'he coasts of the Mauritius arc beset by dangerous reefs, and the island 
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hap only two good harbours. That called Port Sud-Est, which was piin- 
cipally used by the Dutch, is the more capacious, and being on the wind- 
ward side of the island, it is the easier of entrance, as well as the more 
healthy ; but the wind almost perpetually blowing in, the difficulty of ships 
getting out counterbalances the facility with which tliey can enter. For 
this reason. Port Nord-Ouest was preferred by the French when the Mau- 
ritius came into their possession, and there, during the administration of 
Mahd de la Bourdonnais, who was governor from 1734 to 1766, the only 
town in the island was erected, in a narrow valley at the head of the harbour. 
This henceforward was the seat of government, and the port and town were 
denominated Port Louis. 

The Portugueze, by whom the island was discovered, do not appear ever 
to have taken possession of it. It was first occupied by the Dutch, in the 
seventeenth century, who gave it the name of Mauritius, in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. These indefatigable traders are said to have been 
driven out of the island by the swarms of rats, with which it was infested, 
and it is certain that they abandoned it about the year 1710. Whether the 
French had less dread of the disagreeable quadrupeds which had conquered 
their predecessors, or possessed better means of contending with them, is 
not recorded ; but they took possession of the island after it was forsaken 
by the Dutch, and always attached great importance to it. Raynal dwells 
enthusiastically upon its political and commercial advantages, and especially 
on its value as the means of annoying the commerce of Great Britain.* The 
statesmen of that country had participated in this feeling, and much labour 
had been employed to place Port Louis in a posture of defence. They 
seem, however, to have relied too implicitly upon the reef which sur- 
rounds the island, and to have concluded too hastily, that the town would 
only be attacked by sea. To guard against such an attack, works of con- 
siderable strength were constructed. As the approach of the English was 
not unexpected, additional means of defence were resorted to, and the forti- 
fications on the sea-side placed in such a state, as to render an attack an act 
of extreme temerity. But the governor seems to have relied entirely upon his 
sea-works, and in a great degree to have neglected the means of defence on 
the land side. 

The advantages of superior knowledge of the coast were now manifest. 
The French had supposed that the reefs which surround the island ren- 
dered it impregnable, and that the depth of w ater without the reef rendered 
it impossible for a fleet of transports to find anchorage. These impre.ssions 

* ThU writer, after adverting to certain plans for securing the resources of the Mauritius. excl^inUi 
“ Then this island will be what it should, the bulwark of aU the settlements which France possesses. 
may one day acquire, in the Indies \ the centre of all military operations, offensive or defensive, which 
her interest will oblige her to undertake or to sustain in those distant regions. It is situated in the 
African seas. Just at the entrance of the Indian ocean. Though raised as high as arid or burning coasts, 
it it temperate and wholesome. As it lies a little out of the common track, its expeditions can be carried 
on with greater secrecy. Those who wish It was nearer to our continent do not consider, that if It were 
to, it would be impossible to pan In so short a time from its road to the gulphs, in the most distant of 
those regions, which is an invaluable advantage to a nation that has no sea-port in India. Great Bri- 
tain sees, with a Jealous eye, her rivals possessed of a settlement where the ruin of her property in Asia 
may he prepared. At the breaking out of a war, her utmost elRnrts will certainly be exerted against a 
colony which threateni her richest treasures. What a misfortune for France, should she suffer hersaH 
basely to be deprived of it f” 
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were not unknown to the. British commanders ; but^ instead of supinely 
acquiescing in the popular belief, they took measures for ascertaining its accu- 
racy. Every part of the leeward side was examined, and sounded with the 
most minute and scrupulous attention. This service was performed by 
Captain Paterson, of his Majesty’s ship Hesper, and Lieutenant Street, com- 
manding the government armed ship Emma. The soundings were taken in 
the night, to avoid observation, and it was by these means discovered, that 
a fleet might safely anchor in a narrow strait, between an islet called the 
Gunner’s Coin and the main land, and that there were also openings in the 
reef here, through which several boats might enter abreast. The only objec- 
tion to this place of debarkation was its distance from Port Louis ; but this 
was not to be placed in competition with its manifold advantages. 

On the morning of the 29th, the English fleet came to anchor in the strait. 
Two brigs, which drew but little water, anchored on the reef, within a liun- 
dred yards of the beach, to cover the landing ; the conduct of which was 
entrusted to Captain Philip Beaver, of the Nisus frigate. Soon after one 
o’clock, the debarkation commenced, and in three hours, ten thousand men, 
with their guns, stores, ammunition, and three days’ provisions, were landed, 
without the slightest loss, or even a single accident. The enemy appear to have 
been astonished by the boldness and novelty of the attempt. On the first ap- 
pearance of the British fleet, they abandoned a fort called Malastrie, the only 
fortified place in the vicinity. The landing having been thus happily effected, no 
time was lost in following up the success which had attended it. The troops 
were instantly put in motion, to prevent the enemy from gaining possession 
of a thick wood which lay on the road, and using the means which it afforded 
of harassing the flanks of the invading army. On reaching it, the advanced 
guard fell in with a picquet of the retreating corps, which, after a feeble 
attempt to dispute the passage, was driven from its position. This was the 
only opposition encountered till the columns reached the more open country. 
About midnight, they halted, and before day-break resumed their march. It 
w'as the intention of General Abercrombie not to halt again till he was 
before Port Louis, but the march of the preceding day, though short, had 
been so extremely harassing, that his intention could not be persevered in. 
The men were greatly exhausted by their previous exertions, their way 
having lain for four miles among thick brushwood, through which the artil- 
lery and stores had to be dragged, wdth a degree of labour almost intolerable. 
The inconvenience arising from the heat of the weather was increased by 
a deficiency of water. Several men and two officers had sunk under their 
exertions, and were left dead on the march. It was fortunate that these 
harassing circumstances were not aggravated by any operations of the 
enemy ; but the condition of the troops rendered it obviously imprudent to 
attempt to reach Port Louis without rest. About noon, therefore, a position 
was taken up at Moulin-a-Poudre, on a gentle elevation, a wood stretching 
along its front, and extending with some intervals to Port liouis, five miles 
distant. In the afternoon, the French General de Caen, with a party of 
cavalry and riflemen, approached the British lines to reconnoitre, and sur- 
prised a small picquet. They were driven back and pursued by some 
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light companies. A few men w'cre killed, and the general himself received 

a contusion from a ball. 

Before daylight, on the following day, a brigade, under the command of 
Lieut.-col. Macleod, was detached to attack some batteries, the possession 
of which was necessary to enable the troops to draw their supplies from the 
fleet. Some of the batteries had already yielded to our seamen ; the remainder 
were evacuated as the troops approached. At five o’clock, the main body of 
the troops was put in motion. It shortly afterwards encountered a corps of 
the enemy, who, with several field-pieces, had taken up a strong position, very 
favourable for making an attack on the head of the column. The march of 
the British troops lay along a narrow road, with a thick wood on each flank. 
On meeting the enemy, the European flank battalion, which composed the 
advanced guard, formed with as much regularity as the bad and broken 
ground would admit, and charged the enemy with such spirit, as compelled 
them to retire with the loss of their guns, and many killed and wounded ; 
but this advantage was obtained by the fall of Colonel Campbell and Major 
O’Keefe, two oflicers of distinguished ability. There was a signal-post on 
a hill, called the Vivebot, from whence every movement of the enemy could 
be discerned. The French being driven from their position, a corps ascended 
this eminence, removed the enemy’s flag, and hoisted the British ensign in 
its place ; which was then, for the first time, planted in the Mauritius. 

The weather still continued oppressive, and the troops were greatly ex- 
hausted. These circumstances, combined with tiic lateness ol’ the day, 
rendered desirable a suspension of active operations until the morning, when 
a general attack was determined upon. During the night, a mistake occurred, 
which was productive of unfortunate results. A party of marines arrived to 
join the Britisli force; they were dressed, as customary in India, in white 
and blue, and in the darkness were unhappily mistaken for French soldiers. 
An alarm was given, several corps stood to their arms, some gave fire, and 
the consequence n as that many were wounded, and a few killed. But mis- 
apprehension was not confined to the British : the enemy were likeu'ise dis- 
turbed by a false alarm, during which, it has been said, the National 
Guards betrayed such a degree of irresolution, as had considerable effect in 
determining the events of the following day. 

On the approach of morning, preparations were made for the intended 
attack ; but they were interrupted by the arrival of a flag of truce from 
General de Caen, offering to capitulate upon conditions. Three of the 
conditions were, that the troops and seamen should be sent to France ; that 
the four frigates and two corvettes in the harbour should be roUiined by the 
French ; and that inventories should be taken of all the articles belonging to 
the French emperor, and such articles restored to him at the conclusion of 
peace. General dc Caen did not then foresee that this last article, had it 
been complied with, would produce no benefit to the individual in whose 
favour it was framed ; it was not then anticipated that peace never would 
be made with the French emperor, nor that he was to end his days on an 
island in the Southern Ocean immeasurably inferior in every respect to that, 
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for the surrender of which, General de Caen was negociating ; that even 
over that narrow and barren rock he should hold no sovereignty, but 
should sojourn there a prisoner to the power from whose victorious forces 
such insolent terms were now demanded. The articles which stipulated for 
the retention of the shipping, and the property of the French emperor, were 
rejected ; that which claimed for the enemy’s troops and seamen immunity 
from the ordinary fate of the vanquished, was assented to ; — a fact which 
could not fail to create surprise in all acquainted with the relative situations 
of the invading and defending forces ; while it was equally calculated to 
excite regret, not unmixed with indignation, in all who valued the honour 
of the British arms. That such a condition should have been demanded was 
nothing remarkable ; it was but a fresh instance of that insolent pride, which, 
in modern times, had invariably marked the conduct and demeanour of the 
great nation,” and which, under Napoleon and his captains, attained its 
climax ; but that British officers should have been found to yield to the 
demand, is one of those rare instances in the military history of his country, 
which call up on the cheek of an Englishman the hue of shame. There was 
not the slightest reason for the indulgence thus unreasonably asked, and thus 
unreasonably conceded. We were in a condition to dictate our own terms. 
We had reduced the enemy to an ofler of surrender, with only a part of the 
army destined to the undertaking ; and, during the progress of the negocia- 
tiou, the Cape squadron arrived with the remaining force, amounting to two 
thousand men. To the Biitish army, without this addition, the French 
could have offered no effectual resistance; thus reinforced, all pretext for 
hesitation was removed ; the duty of the British general was clear, and his 
compliance with a demand cjuite unusual, and almost unprecedented, cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a surrender of a portion of national honour, 
land consequently of national interest, for the loss of the one involves that of 
the other. At this time, it %vas more important than at any pre\ious period, 
that no portion of either should be sacriliced. The b'reneh were masters of 
the entire Continent, and England stood alone in arms against the people 
who had enslaved all Europe. The superiority of the French over other 
nations in the arts of war had been loudly proclaimed by themselves, and 
implicitly admitted by almost all the world ; and to this universal belief in 
the omnipotence of French tactics, and immutability of French fortune, 
much of their success is to be attributed. It was, therefore, of immeasurable 
importance to break the charm which hung over these alleged invincibles, 
and to exhibit them as ordinary men. To beat them, and then, as if 

alarmed at what we had done — as if glad to be rid of their presence upon 
any*terms — ^to give them safe-conduct to their own shores, was to confirm 
the prejudice from which such fearful consequences had flowed — to sign 
and seal a certificate of our own weakness and the enemy’s strength, and to 
^end him forth, bearing, under the hand of the British commanders, a testi- 
•nonial of the homage ol’ England to the great idol before whom all J^Iuropc 
bowed. The pretence for .such acts of discreditable submission is always 
that of humanity — a desire to curtail the horrors of war ; but here tin! hope 
offering successful resistance to the invaders was beyond the reach ol 
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even the sanguine mind of a French general; and there is no reason for 
believing that, had the British commanders been stedfast in rejecting the 
obnoxious article, the negociation would have come to an end, or even that 
its progress would have been greatly impeded. But, if it had — if the insane 
confidence of the French commander in the good star of his country had led 
him to protract the surrender of the island, and if hostile operations had, in 
consequence, been renewed, on his head would have rested the guilt of the 
additional bloodshed. The British general would only have discharged his 
duty, in refusing to assent to terms unsanctioned by the usages of war. 
With the enemy prostrate and powerless at his feet, there was but one safe 
and honourable course, and, in departing from it, he committed an error, 
which, judged upon military and national principles, must bo pronounced 
unpardonable, tlis own feelings, doubtless, prompted him to treat a van- 
quished enemy humanely and generously, and tlie honour of his counli) 
demanded this; but those estimable feelings were indulged to an undue 
extent, when he forgot the distinction between a victorious and a beaten 
army, and suffered the one to usurp the privileges of the other. Conven- 
tions were in fashion about the time of the capture of the Mauritiu-s, and 
this may in some degree account for the course taken there, though it cannot 
excuse it. Such temporizing expedients cannot be too severely reprobated ; 
they are, in truth, no more beneficial to the general interests of humanity, 
than they are creditable to the nation which submits to them. War is a 
fertile source of evil and misery, but no rational man expects to sec the 
necessity for it banished from the world. While the nature of man remains 
unchanged, war will occasionally be inevitable ; and, if it must arise, to pur- 
sue it with vigour and deci.sion is the most effectual way to shorten its dura- 
tion, and thus to dimmish the mischief of which it is the cause. To cripple 
the resources of an enemy, is to lead him to dcsiie peace — to restore to him 
the men we have vanquished, to be again employed in active hostility against 
those whose weakness has released them, is but to feed the flames of war, 
and to as.sist in perpetuating their ravages. 

The prize was gained at comparatively small cost. Our loss amounted to 
only twenty-nine killed, ninety-nine wounded, and forty-five missing. The 
conquest placed in,our possession a large quantity of ordnance and shipping 
— some of the latter of great value, the island having long been the depot 
for the prizes made by the French privateers in the Indian seas. At home, 
the island was justly regarded as a most valuable acquisition, but the teriii'i 
upon which it was obtained excited general disgust, and became the subjec* 
both of private and public reprobation. 

The Mauritius is still ours, but the Island of Bourbon was; at the ptW 
of 1814, restored to the French. This has been the usual course of 
events — ^what we have gained by arms, we have lost by diplomacy ; our 
soldiers and seamen having poured out tlieir blood in the purchase of con- 
quests, to be calmly yielded up by the liberality or the incompetence of our 
statesmen. The island of Bourbon is, from its position, of less inijiortancc 
than the Mauritius, but the j)os.session of both is nece.s.sary to the .security of 
our Eastern possessions and commerce, and, by surrendering one, wc hav? 
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compromised our power of retaining the other, fn the event of war, it will 
be a question, whether the French shall recover the Mauritius, or the English 
the isle of Bourbon. The dominion of the Indian seas we ought never to 
have surrendered ; it is an essential appendage to our commercial greatness, 
and to the safety of our Asiatic empire. Never was a more mistaken 
policy, than to settle a probable enemy upon the road to our most valuable 
possessions, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the colony which is the 
key to them. 


ODttgtnal anti 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Asialic Society, 1th of The thirteenth anniversary meeting 

was held this day; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. 

The secretary read the Annual Report of the Council. From this docu- 
ment, it appeared that the Council had been under the necessity of selling out 
a portion of the Society’s stock in the Three per cents. ; and that the greatest 
attention to economy would be necessary to enable the Society’s income to 
meet the demands upon it. A larger number of new members had been elected 
last year than ordinary, but the losses had been greater than usual. 

7'he Re[)ort contained brief memoirs of several of the members, of whom 
death had recently deprived the Society; among whom were Lieut. Colonel 
James Tod, the well-known autlior of the Annnh of Jiajasfl/nn ; Major David 
Price, author of an excellent work on Mahoinmedan history ; ami Colonel 
Broughton, formerly secretary to the Society. Among other topics, the Re- 
port alluded to the withdrawal, by the Bengal Government, ot the patronage 
and support it had previously extended to the publication of standard oriental 
works, under the auspices of the Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta; 
and stated that a deputation had waited on the Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man of the East-India Company, and afterwards on the President of the Board 
of Control, to intercede for a reversal of this measure. From the reception 
the deputation had met with, and from the attention which had been paid to 
its representations, the Council were of opinion the best results might be anti- 
cipated by the friends of Oriental literature. A deputation from the Society 
had also waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchecjiier, to urge the claims of 
the Society for public accommodation ; and the Council had grounds for hoping 
that these claims would be acceded, to whenever the rooms in Somerset House 
or in any other public building that could be made available for the purposes 
of the Society, became vacant. The Report then adverted to the operations 
of the Oriental Translation Fund ; and specified the valuable works which 
that institution had published since the last anniversary. After referring to a 
proposition that would be submitted to the meeting, relative to the formation 
of a separate section of the Society, to investigate matters connected with 
agriculture and commerce, in relation to the East, the Report concluded by 
expressing the acknowledgements which were due from the Society to 
Hon, the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, for its continuS^k 
liberality towards the Society ; and by calling upon the members for renewed 
exertions to increase the welfare and prosperity of the institution. 

Asiat.Journ . N .S. Vo l. 20. No . 7 8. 
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The auditors* report on*’ the financial affaira^of the Society was then read. 
The thanks of the meeting were voted to tlic auditors ; and their report, toge- 
ther h that of tlic Council, was received, and ordered to be printed in the 
JoiUK of the society. 

Sift Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence 
of the Society, in an able speech, gave to the meeting a full detail of the 
X?rious subjects connected with theKast that had engaged the attention of the 
Cotntnittee djiring the preceding year ; and particularly referred to the siig. 
gestion whifh had been made to it relative to the formation of a Committee of 
Trade and Agriculture, Thanks were unanimously returned to Sir Alexander 
for his valuable statement ; which he was requested to reduce to writing, in 
order that it might be published in the Society’s Journal. 

The secretary ^Aien read the minutes of a committee appointed to report to 
the Council, on the practicability and expediency of carrying into effect the 
recommendation of the Committee of Correspondence for the formation of a 
Committee of Trade and Agriculture, in relation to the East; and which had 
been ordered by the Council to be submitted to the consideration of the 
Society at its anf.iversary. This report fully concurred in the expediency of 
adopting the proposed plan ; but as that w'ould involve the necessity of an 
additional expenditure on the part of the Society, which the state of its funds 
would not admit of, the committee was compelled to recommend that, unless 
an appeal to the liberality of the members proved successful, the bcbcmi’ 
should at least be postponed. [After the meeting, several gentlemen put down 
their names as annual subscribers to the proposed committee.] 

William Stanley Clarke, E.sq., rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their valuable services during the pa.st year. Allusion liad been made in 
the report to the circumstance that the chairman, for the time being, of the 
Hon. the Directors of the East-India Company, had been requested to accept 
the office of Vice-Patron of the Society, As he was the hiunble individual 
who had been the first to receive that honour, he could not allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass without returning his thanks for the distinction. 

Ser ' ll by Colonel Strover, and carried unanimously. 

Honourable the President rose, and said that it was his duty to 
siu meeting such observations as occurred to him on the annual 

proi .liC Society. He, in common with every member present, e\- 

per i u a lively pleasure in witnessing the continual progress of the Society 
towards the accomplishment of the great objects for which it was instituted. 
In the increased attendance of members, it was impossible not to perceive an 
increased interest in the proceedings of the Society. Its sphere of usefulness 
was widely extended; and it might be expected to become still more so. lie 
felt particular gratification in congratulating the meeting on the proposal which 
had been laid before the Society for establishing a Committee of Agriculture 
and Trade in relation to the East. That suggestion had come from individuals 
'of such eminence, and who were so intimately acquainted with the capabilities 
of India, that it was doubtful whether the measure did not acquire as much 
importance from the movers, as from its own intrinsic worth. The manner 
in^ivhidi the natives of India.were now considered in this country was another 
aource 6f gratification. Truer ideas were now formed of their capacity, dis- 
D^iiidn, and acquirements ; and he needed scarcely to remind the meeting 
|mtt to obtain such accurate ideas was the chief object of the Society. ■ The 
plan just alluded to would be the means of introducing into India the usefid 
discoveries of Europe in arts and sciences; but, in the encouragement latel) 
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given by Government to n more jjpttended intercourse with the East, would 
be found the true efficient for tjjOse ends ; because, after all, whatever the 
Society might do to forward the objects in question, the results would still be 
inferior to those arising from individual enterprise directed to individual in- 
terest. He thought he did not assert too much when he termed this the com- 
mencement of a new era. As the proposal relative to trade and agriculture 
must, if carried into effect, produce increased means of acquiring information 
on the capacity of the different nations of the vast empire of India, he hoped 
it would meet with encouragement, not only from the Society, but from those 
engaged im commercial intercourse with the East. In leaving this subject, 
which had called for congratulation, he must refer to another which did not 
present an equally pleasing aspect. He meant the discontinuing of printing 
standard oriental works, under the patronage of the Indian Government^ 
Most of the gentlemen [)resent had doubtless seen the able remarks of the 
Sanscrit professor at Oxford, Mr. Wilson, on this subject, and he perfectly 
agreed with the professor. He agreed also in the views of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, for spreading the linglish language among the natives ; but lie felt con- 
vinced that that object could only be attained by promoting the cultivation of 
the native languages. Nothing was more likely to jiroduce a feeling of repug- 
nance to such a plan than to withdraw the encouragement already given to the 
cultivation of the native literature. He was not sanguine as to the introduc- 
tion of the English language into the East; but any attempt to force the natives 
to adopt it would, he felt sure, be unsuccessful. When he considered how 
warmly the people of India were attached to their own learning and literature, 
it was not probable, that, out of compliment to their rulers, they would ndojit, 
all at once, another language. A striking example of the truth of this obser- 
vation might be found in the case of hi.sown country, Wales. Though Wales 
had been united to England in the closest and most faithful intercourse for 
000 years, the native language was still retained, — in union with that of 
England, — but still retained. Nothing would militate more against the free 
introduction of English into Wales than a Jiat to discourage Welcli. Poland 
was another instance of what he alleged. Among the severities which had 
been practised towards Poland, nothing had generated greater acrimony and 
ill-will among the people than the order for the disuse of the Polish language ; 
for, in being compelled to use the language of their conquerors, they were 
perpetually reminded of their degradation and slavery. He considered, there- 
fore, that the attempt to suppress the native languages in India could not be 
deemed a wise one. The gentlemen who had been associated with him in the 
duty, had waited on the President of the Board of Control, and on the Chaii'- 
man and Deputy-Chairman of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, to represent the sentiments of the Society on this suW^^; 
and, from the manner in which the representations of the deputation in 
both instances, been received, he hoped the efforts of the Society would be 
atj^nded with a good effect. In conclusion, he congratulated the meeting ou 
the full attendance ; and trusted that every one would promote the interests 
of the Society, by exerting himself among his friends to procure new meplbers. 
It must be obvious that the funds of the Society, although in a less wftTasvour- 
able state than they were last year, were still inadequate for all ihe objects of 
the Society j and no question came'>beforc the Council on wliieh they were 
not cramped in their deliberations b)ithe inability of the funds to meet any 
additional expense. 

Sir George Staunton, in rising to propose a vote of thanks to the Right 
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Hon. President, did not think it necessary jto expatiate on his merits and ser- 
vices ; they were well known to all. H^uld not, however, deny himself 
the gratification of pointing out two instances of them, which had occurred that 
season. The first was, when, at the head of the deputation, he waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay before him the claims of the Society to 
some public building, in which accommodation could be afforded for the 
museum and library of the Society ; and the other, when he waited, as had 
already been stated, on the President of the Board of Control, and the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman of the East-India Company, to state the evils 
which must arise, in a moral point of view, to the natives of ledia, if the 
intention of discontinuing all encouragement to the cultivation of the native 
languages was persisted in. He could not say what the result of that state- 
ment might be, but the able manner in which the President brought it forward 
evidently had great effect on the eminent persons addressed. He considered 
therefore, that the President had acquired fresh claims to the Society’s 
gratitude. As some of the members might think that, in consequence of the 
invitation that the Council had held out of additional subscription, the Society 
was in a declining state, he wished to express his opinion, that the Society 
was perfectly equal to carry into effect its objects, so far as the abstract ques- 
tions of literature were concerned. The reason of a wish to augment the funds 
was not that the resources of the Society had diminished, but that its pros- 
pects and aims had enlarged. Should the application which has been made to 
enable the Society to carry out these enlarged views fail, still the Society 
would continue in action. It would still publish in its Transactions the valu- 
able papers it collected ; and the Committee of Correspondence, under the 
care of its Right Hon. Chairman, would not, he was sure, relax in its opera- 
tions. He felt convinced that the Society contained within itself no seeds of 
decay; though it certainly might not occupy so high a station as it would if 
possessed of additional funds. Sir George concluded by proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Stanley Clarke requested permission to make an observation, as the 
deputation which had waited on the Chairman of the Court of Directors had 
been spoken of. In reference to that subject, he could venture to state, that 
the Court of Directors were extremely anxious for the intelligence and moral 
improvement of the natives of India ; and would be well pleased to promote 
those objects in every way. 

Sir Alexander Johnston proposed the thanks of the meeting should be given 
to Maulavi Mohammed Ismael Khan, the King of Glide’s astronomer, for the 
favour of his attendance that day : carried unanimously. 

Sir Gore Ouseley communicated this to the Maulavi, who returned thanks 
in Hindustani, Sir Gore acting as interpreter. The Maulavi concluded his 
expression of thanks to the Society with a quotation from a Persian classic, 
signifying that, were every hair on his head a tongue, they would not suffice to 
speak his gratitude. ^ 

The thanks of the meeting were afterwards voted, respectively, to the 
Director, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and Librarian of the Society. 
Eight new members of council were elected; all the officers were re-elected; 
and the meeting concluded. In the evening, a large party of the members 
and their friends dined together at the Thatched House Tavern. 
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SIR CHyeRLES WILKINS, 

K.H. ; D.C.L.; P.R.S.; &c., &c. 

Our last month’s obituary announced the death of that eminent Oriental 
scholar, Sir Charles Wilkins; and we have collected a few particulars of his 
history and labours from authentic sources. 

Mr. Wilkins was born in 1750, in the county of Somerset; and, in tlie 
year l?70,1ie proceeded to l^engal, as a writer in the East-India Com- 
pany’s civil service. On his arrival, he was placed in the Secretary’s office, 
and two years after, he was sent up to Malda, to assist in superintending 
the Company’s factories at that station. 

At this early period of our sway in India, the internal administration of 
affairs in' Bengal had not taken that consistent form which it has since 
assumed; and, consequently, the knowledge of the native languages, so 
essential to the due administration of justice to the natives, was, with a very 
few distinguished exceptions, generally neglected by our countrymen. Mr. 
Wilkins felt at once the necessity and value of the acquisition ; and, im- 
pelled by predilections arising from the consciousness of a superior aptitude 
for the acquisition of languages, he commenced the study of Bengali and 
Persian : these were soon mastered by his extraordinary diligence and 
capacity. Encouraged by the succe.ss of his first efforts, he aimed at a still 
higher object, — one which was then deemed beyond the reach of Europeans, 
requiring a life especially devoted from infancy to its study, and which had 
been preserved by its sacred guardians, not merely from foreigners, but 
from all but the privileged castes of their own race : — the sacred Sanskrit, 
with its antique structure and mysterious literature and science, became the 
object of his invincible perseverance. From the preface to Mr. Wilkins’ Sans- 
krit grammar, as well as from the assertion contained in Mr. Hastings’ let- 
ter, it might be supposed that the honour of being the first among Euro- 
peans who acquired a knowledge of the Sanskrit language, belongs to 
Mr. Halhed ; but, though the example of this most accomplished scholar 
was the cause of Mr. Wilkins’ turning his attention to the language, Mr. 
Ilalhed does not appear to have obtained more than a glimpse of this pri- 
maeval tongue. Mr. Halhed’s fame as an oriental scholar rests upon his 
translation of the code of Gentoo laws and his Bengali grammar. 

The prejudices of the brahmins had been removed and their confidence 
won, by the kindness and conciliatory manners of our countrymen, and 
particularly the governor-general, Warren Hastings, towards them, and 
the other natives with whom we were brought into intercourse by the suc- 
cess of our arms and the extension of our mercantile pursuits. The 
exertions of Mr. Wilkins were crowned with complete success ; and tlie 
Indian public, in a few years, heard with surprise and admiration that he 
had not merely acquired the language, but had read some of its finest works, 
and was preparing translations of those which appeared to possess the high- 
‘'st interest. To understand the full value of this astonishing effort, it 
must be borne in mind that there were then no dictionaries and grammars 
Asiat, Journ, N.S.VoL.20.No.7f). Z 
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prepared after the European manner; andij^hat the first adventurer on this 
literary ocean might be considered a sort of Columbus, venturing to explore 
unknown regions. Even the celebrated baptist missionary, Dr. Wm. 
Carey, who commenced his studies nearly thirty years later, declared that, 
after all that had been done by Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones, he was 
two years learning merely the system of sandhiy or junction of the letters 
of the language, from his pandits ; and another Orientalist, much more 
distinguished than even Dr. Carey, has made a nearly similar acknowledg- 
ment : a proof of the extraordinary difficulties which were surmounted by 
Mr. Wilkins. 

The governor-general being anxious to see something like a faithful 
version from the Sanskrit (for the few translations made into Persian had 
conformed so servilely to Persian idioms and notions, that they gave* 
anything but a faithful idea of the original), Mr. Wilkins sent him down 
to Calcutta his translation of the Bhdgavad Gitdy or dialogue between the 
incarnate god Krishna and his favourite pupil Arjun, which is one of the 
many episodes of the Mahdbhdrata^ the great national epic poem of the 
Hindus, which contains a hundred thousand couplets. The effect which this 
first production of Mr. Wilkins’ labours had upon Warren Hastings, may 
be appreciated from the opinion which, at a recent period, though the glare 
of novelty was past, a most competent judge, the late Mr. Charles Butler, 
has expressed, who pronounced it to be ‘‘executed in that admirable stylo 
of severe simplicity, which a consummate taste can only reach.” Warren 
Hastings was so captivated with this exquisite specimen of ancient Indian 
theology and metaphysics, as well as with the translation, that he sent the 
work home to the Court of Directors, and wrote, expressly, to request 
that they would cause it to be made known to Europe, through the press, 
This wish was fulfilled to the utmost extent by that body ; it was printed in 
1785, at their expense, and they distributed numerous copies, with their 
usual munificence; and the letter of Mr. Hastings, which is itself a tri- 
umphant proof of the elevation and refinement of his mind, and the bene 
volcnt feelings of his heart, was prefixed to the work, together with a short 
and appropriate advertisement from the Court of Directors. Indeed, ol 
Mr. Hastings' letter it may be said, that, if no other memorial remained 
of his existence, posterity would pronounce from it, that he was both r, 
wise and a good man. 

The effect which this little work, of only 156 pages, including notes, 
produced upon the literary public in England and throughout Europe, was 
electrical. All hailed its appearance as the dawn of that brilliant liglit, 
which has subsequently shone with so much lustre in the productions oP’8ii 
William Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Professor Wilson, &c., and which has 
dispelled the darkness in which the pedantry of Greek and Hebrew 
scholars had involved the etymology of the languages of Europe and 
Asia. 

The science of etymology has now been placed, by a knowledge of San- 
skrit, upon a basis which nothing can shake ; and the subsequent rescarchc* 
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of Bopp, a man as excellent as he is erudite, has thrown such li^ht on the 
comparison of languages, that this important branch of knowledge is as 
superior to what it was, as the labours of the chemist and the astronomer 
are to those of the almost forgotten absurdities of the alchymist and the 
astrologer. 

Sir William Jones, on his arrival in Bengal, in the year 1783, where 
he had been appointed judge, felt his ardour rekindle for Oriental studies, 
which he had previously relinquished for many years, in order to devote 
himself exelusively to his profession (as he announced in his elegant 
grammar of the Persian language) ; and, besides founding the Asiatic 
Society of Caleutta, he was impelled, by the enthusiasm which Mr. Wil- 
kins* success had excited, notwithstanding the laborious duties of his judicial 
station, to obtain some insight into the sacred literature of the brahmins. 
He, therefore, applied to him for assistance and advice, and both were 
liberally granted. Mr. Wilkins, soon after, shewed Sir William Jones 
his translation of the first four of the twelve books of the Institutes of 
Menu. Sir William was so delighted with the work, that he requested 
Mr. Wilkins not to proceed with it, but as its objects were so much con- 
nected with his own legal pursuits, that he would allow him to make an 
entire translation of such an extraordinary relic of ancient civilization and 
wisdom. This request was generously complied with ; and the use of what 
lie had himself prepared in the way of translation, as well as the honour of 
publishing that primaeval legislator, was conceded to his distinguished friend. 
Sir William Jones’ version is too well known to require any notice here. 

It is proper to mention a fact that will shew the extraordinary resources 
and fertility of Mr. Wilkins’ talents. His friend, the celebrated Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, of the Bengal Civil Service, had just completed his ele- 
gant grammar of the Bengali language, but there were no Bengali types with 
which to print it. In this juncture, Warren Hastings, who was anxious 
that the Company’s servants should have every facility for the study of the 
native languages, himself solicited Mr. Wilkins to prepare a fount of 
Bengali types, as he was aware that he had, by way of amusement, made 
some very successful experiments in that way. He did so; and the work 
was brought out in the year 1778, though Mr. Wilkins was “obliged to 
charge himself with all the various occupations of the metallurgist, the 
engraver, the founder, and the printer.” The attempt to prepare a 
fount of Bengali types in Jjondon had, previously, “ cgrcgiously failed 
we quote Mr. Halhcd’s words. There is, however, one point to which his 
friend Mr. Halhed has only faintly alluded, which deserves to be specially 
necorded, as a proof of Mr. Wilkins’ great ingenuity. A facsimile of a 
Bengali letter was engraved by him, and added to the work, as a specimen 
of the cursive style of the writing employed in Bengal. The Ndgari 
copies, too, which Mr. Wilkins added to his own beautiful Sanskrit gram- 
mar, at a subsequent period, arc more correct and elegant than can be 
obtained in India from professed writing-masters. Mr. Wilkins was after- 
wards induced to prepare a Persian fount of types, which was continued to 
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be used, up lo a very late period, for printing the Company’s Regulations, 
notwithstanding all the improvements that more enlarged exjiferience might 
have bean expected to introduce into this branch of the art. 

The health of Mr. Wilkins being somewhat impaired by a residence 
of sixteen years in a tropical climate, he was obliged to return to his native 
country in 1786, after leading a life of singular exertion, as a most 
active Company’s servant, as well as a scholar of unexampled perse- 
verance. Here, of course, he became acquainted with all who were emi- 
nent in literature and science, by whom he was held in the highest estima 
tion. Warren Hastings, who was his warm patron while he remained in 
India, continued ever after his attached friend; and the death of that groat 
and injured man alone put a period to their friendship. Among the eminent 
individuals with whom he became intimate on his return to this country, may 
be mentioned KSir Joseph Banks, Major Rennel, the great geographer, the Hon. 
Mr. Cavendish, and ^Ir. Marsden. A firm and mutual regard bound them all 
together in the strongest tics of friendship. Four of these excellent men are 
now no more ; Mr. Marsden — antiqua homo virtute ac Jide — alone re- 
mains to remember and deplore the friends whose presence once gladdened, 
and whose playful converse enlivened, the hours of literary ease and social con- 
viviality. His acquaintance with Mr. Wilkins commenced in 1787, which was 
the year after the return of the latter to this country, and arose out of the 
congenial nature of their literary pursuits. Mr. VVilkiiis’ offer to afford his 
valuable assistance to Mr. Marsden, indccyphcring the inscriptions on his ('ufic 
coins, was the occasion of this distinguished scholar becoming a very frequent 
visitor at his house, which of course gave him the opportunity of being very 
intimately acquainted with his family; and when Mr. Marsden retired from 
his situation as Secretary to the Admiralty, he became the son-in-law of his 
old and esteemed friend, by marrying his eldest daughter. There is still 
another distinguished name, which cannot be omitted even in this brief 
record. The late Mr. Samuel Davis, one of the ablest men that ever went 
to India (afterwards a member of the Court of Directors of the East-lndia 
Company), by whose science and wonderful penetration, the Hindu system 
of astronomy was laid open to Europe, was one of Mr. W^ilkins’ warmest 
and most attached friends. 

Shortly after Mr. Wilkins’ return, while residing at Bath, he published 
his translation of the Hiiopad4sa, or Fables of Pilpay, from the Sanskrit 
language. A cotemporary review of this performance designates it as 
“ a curious work, that may be consulted as a useful common-place book of 
Oriental ethics, or a storehouse of their best apophthegms, illustrated with 
apposite fables.” * 

In the year 1800, the East-lndia Company resolved to have a librarian 
for the invaluable collection of MSS. of which they had become possessed 
by the capture of Seringapatam, and from various other sources ; and they 
accordingly, at the suggestion of one of their own members (the late most 
amiable Mr. Edward Parry, brother-in-law to Ijord Bexley), appointed Mr. 
Wilkins to the office. This situation he retained lo the day of his death. 
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The Company founded their college* at Haileybury in 1805 ; and they 
made him their visitor in the Oriental department. He continued, 
from the time of his appointment till the end of last year ‘inclusive, 
without a single exception, to examine, twice a year, the whole of the 
students in the various Oriental languages taught at that establishment, as 
well as at their Military Seminary, Addiscombe : a singular proof of vigo- 
rous health, as M^ell as perfect possession of faculties at such an advanced 
age. The wants of the college urged him to prepare and publish his excel- 
lent Sanskrit rrraminar,t which is remarkable for its clearness and simpli- 
city ; and, fiom the same motive, he edited, in 1806, the first volume of a 
new edition of Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary, which he 
enlarged with many thousand words. The second volume did not appear 
till 1810, as he had to recast the whole of its contents. His last work was 
the roots of the Sanskrit language, which he published in 1815. There 
are also several papers by him in the Asiatic Researches of Calcutta. 
That which contains an ancient inscription dccyphcrcd by him, though no 
•pandit could read it, is ample evidence of his extraordinary perseverance 
and sagacity. I’here is also a translation by him from the Sanskrit of the 
episode of Dushmanta and ^akoontnld^' in Dalrymple’s Oriental Re- 
pertory; and he likewise published a small portion of his MS. translation 
of the Mahabhdrata in the Annals of Oriental Literature. There are, 
no doubt, other small contributions of his to the periodical literature of the 
day; and his assistance was always willingly and liberally afforded to those 
who required the aid of his great resources. His last effort in the way of 
literature was a translation of a large antique seal, with a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion, in an ancient and obscure form of Ndgari, which he had decyphered 
many years ago, when it was brought home after the close of the last Mah- 
ratta war, in which it was taken among the booty of one of the Mahratta 
camps. This will, in all probability, appear in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

As a proof of the general estimation in which he was held, it should be 
mentioned that he was not only a Fellow of the Royal Society, but that the 
Institute of France, so careful and discriminating in its selections, made 
him a foreign associate. Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law, the 26th June 1805, and he had diplomas from other 
bodies at home and abroad. Sir Charles was also a member of the club 
which was established by Dr. Johnson, &c., and immortalized by Goldsmith. 
In 1825, the Royal Society of Literature presented Mr. Wilkins with the 
royal medal, bearing the following inscription : “Carold Wilkins Li- 
fERATURAc Sanscritas Principi.” His present Majesty, too, about three 

* The Collece system b^an in 1805 at Hertford Castle, where the professors and students remained till 
Haileybury College was completed In Midsummer 18^. The foundation stone of the College was not 
laid till the 12th May 1806. 

t Mr. Wilkins began to print a grammar of the Sanskrit language in the year 1786, while residing in 
Kent; but his house being totally consumed by Arc, in which ho appears to have hud his printing-press, 
the few pages he had printed-ofT were destroyeil ; and, in all pruliability, if it had not been for 
the motive supplied to his exertions by the demands of the Coiiiiiany’s College, we should never have 
had the beneflt of his labours on this subject. In the preface to hu grammar, he plates this event one 
year too early. 
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years ago, when bestowing distinctions upon those who were most eminent 
in literature and science, at tlie suggestion of the Earl of Munster and the 
Right Hon.C. W. Williams-Wynn, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
conferred on him the honor of knighthood, accompanying that act of favour 
with the Guelphic order. 

A cold, accompanied by influenza, brought his valuable and active life 
to a termination ; otherwise, from the vigour of a constitution, that had 
never been injured by any of those excesses which generally lay the founda- 
tion of disease and premature decay, he might have survived for some years 
longer. 

Sound common sense was the characteristic of Sir C. Wilkins’ understand- 
ing ; and he never gave way to those flights of fancy, which tend to mislead 
men from the sober results of the judgment, — a quality which he possessed 
in an eminent degree. He was playful and agreeable in those moments 
when he unbent from business; and his sallies were at once lively and hap- 
pily expressed. His friends were always sure of a kind reception ; and 
his hospitality was suited to his position in life, and the numerous claims of 
friendship. To the many applications, often of the most inconsiderate na- 
ture, to which his official station rendered him peculiarly liable, he shewed 
every attention that was consistent with the conscientious discharge of his 
duties. 

It has seldom fallen to the lot of any individual to have enjoyed so many 
advantages. Uniform health, with the exception of the teniporary derange- 
ment of the system which brought him from India, high reputation, easy 
circumstances, an aflcctionate family, and a large circle of attached friends, 
may be said to have made his life a round of rational and social enjoyment. 

Sir Charles was twice married. By his first wife, he has left two daugh- 
ters, and by I^ady Wilkins, who died only a few months before him, he has 
also left a daughter. He had no son. 

Eminently has this venerable scholar fulfilled the injunction of the Arabian 
poet, who has said, so happily and feelingly — 

“ Be a talc worthy of remembrance ; 

For truly the life of man is but a tale.” 

A large body of attached friends paid the last tribute of respect to his 
memory by attending his remains to the grave. 

We may observe, that a ver}' accurate and faithful likeness of Sir Charles 
Wilkins has recently been published. 
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ACCOUNT OF ISKARDOH. 

The following particulars are extracted from notes taken by Cnj)t. C. M. 
Wade, political agent at Ludiana, relative to the territory and government of 
Iskardoh (in Little Tibet), from information given by Char^h Ali, an agent 
deputed to him by Ahmed Shah, the gelpoy or ruler of that country, and which 
were read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in November last :* 

Iskardoh is a mountainous country, divided into valleys of various extent. 
It is situated towards the point where the Belat Tide and Mus Tak mountains 
converge and separate the lofty ledges of Tibet, from the plains and valleys of 
Tiirkistan : among the natives it is generally known by the name of Beldestan. 

The tradition is, that Alexander the Great came here on an expedition 
towards Khatfi or Scythia (modern China), and that the Koteli Mustak, or the 
Mustuk mountains, which lie between Yarqand and Khata, being at that time 
impassable, on account of the depth and severity of the snow, the Macedonian 
halted on the present site of the capital, until a road could be cleared for his 
passage; when, leaving every part of his superfluous baggage, together with 
the sick, old, and infirm of his troops, behind, in a fort which he erected while 
there, he advanced against Khata. These relics of the army founded a city, 
which they named Iskandariu or Alexandria, now pronounced Iskardoh. 

In length, the territory of Iskardoh is estimated to be a journey of eleven 
days, and its average breadth about nine days* journey. On the east, it is 
bounded by Ladakh, which is a journey of eleven days from the capital ; and 
on the west, by Gilget, a journey of nine days. Yarqand bounds it on the 
north, at a distance of twelve days’ journey, and Kashmir, on the south, a 
journey of nine days. 

No correct estimate can be formed of the population of the country. It is 
said to amount to three lakhs of families, which in all probability greatly exceeds 
the actual number. The people are divided into several different tribes, but 
they are generally known by the name of Baldi. Among them there is a tribe 
called Kerah, the members of which are enjoined by their religious laws to 
follow four ordinances, viz. first, to destroy their female infants ; second, not 
to tell falsehoods ; third, not to desert their party in the day of battle ; fourth, 
not to slander anyone. The natives are described to be of a phlegmatic 
disposition, like other Tibetan tribes.f They arc a stout, well-made race of 
people, with ruddy complexions and good features; but have little hair on 
their body, and scarcely any beard. It is said, they are deficient in enterprise, 
and of a treacherous and designing disposition. Barley, wheat, and fiesh, are 
the chief articles of food ; rice is not generally used. All those who can afford 
it are in the habit of drinking tea at their breakfast, and in the course of the 
day it is usual with them, as with their neighbours of Ladakh, to greet their 
visitors with a cup of tea. The use of this luxury is becoming more general 
thj^n it was, though it bears a high price. There is little variation in the dress 
of the people from their neighbours of Ladakh. The wealthy classes generally 
wear qabas (a kind of coat, with skirted margin all round), and caps, &c. ; 
while the dress of the peasantry consists of jamahs (another kind of coat, for- 
merly much used in India) ; it resembles the vest worn by the Indian dancing- 
girls, and is made of pattu, which is manufactured both of a coarse and fine 
* Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, for November. 

t Asiatic physiologists maintain the opinion, th.it the temperament of man is affected by the natiiie. 
t vegetable production on which he feeiis; and the phleguKitic character nf the iiihabi- 

lantsof little Tibet is accordingly ascribed to barley, inillct, and fruits, In mg their chief articles of fomi 
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(]uality, from goat’s wool. They wear caps of tlie same stuff. Colton is nor 
produced here. It is imported from Varqand to Kashmir, but very few people 
shew a desire to wear cotton clothes. Their houses are mostly made of layers 
of stones and wood, with flat roofs, and are two or three stories high, with far 
projecting roofs, somewhat similar to those on the southern face of the 
laya range. 

The common religion of the people is Muhammedan, of the Shia sect, and 
the followers of the Imam Jafar; but towards Gilget, there is a race of people 
which does not seem to possess any well-defined religious system : some of 
them are idolaters, and worship trees ; while others, like the Hindus, do not 
eat the flesh of kine, and yet profess to be Muhammedans. Tibetan is the 
common language of the country, but the people have no books in it. They 
are beyond the influence of the Lamas, and receive their education, which is 
exclusively confined to the chiefs and priesthood, in Persian, They have no 
system of coinage in the shape of rupees, pice, or kouris. The only means 
of exchange known among them is in small pieces of unwrought gold, which is 
found in the country both in mines and in the beds of rivers. 

The government of Iskardoh is absolute, but the ruler, Ahmad Shah, who 
claims his descent from Joseph, the prophet of the Israelites, is mild and bene- 
volent; his title is Ergh irnyumy signifying * the Lord of the mountains;’ but 
among his people he is called Gelpoy or * king,’ and his tributaries and petty 
chiefs, Ju. He usually resides in the fort of Iskardoh. It is asserted, that 
the dynasty of the present ruler has been in uninterrupted possession of the 
country for the last fourteen generations. He does not owe allegiance to any 
foreign state, being subject to none in tribute or service ; but the Sikhs have 
attempted to extend their conquests beyond Kashmir in that direction, which 
has tended to excite his alarm and jealousy. There is no standing army ; the 
troops of Ahmad Shah consist of his vassals. They arc landed proprietors, 
who receive no regular pay, but are exempted from taxation in requital of 
military service. Whenever an exigency occurs to render the collection of a 
force necessary, the ruler calls out the peasantry of the country, and forms 
them into a sort of militia. He provides them with arms and ammunition, so 
long as they maybe kept embodied; and when the occasion for their services 
is over, they are disarmed and dismissed. The revenue of the state is collected 
in kind in the following form one kharwjir of wheat, one of barley, and one 
of mustard or millet, are levied from each landholder. Some of the zemindars 
pay their rents in one kharwar of ghi each, instead of the other three articles. 
A kharwar is about forty seers in weight. 

About a year and a-half ago, a report was received of the Russians having 
taken Kapehaq, and arrived at Ilah, which is a great entrepot of commerce. 
Between Ilah and the Russian frontier post is an extensive lake, on the border 
of which the Russians are stated to have established a fort, and to have built 
a town in its vicinity. Not wishing to be involved in hostilities with the Ru.s- 
sians, the Chinese arc said to have paid them a large sum of money to pur- 
chase peace. The chief of Ladakh has informed the Emperor of China, that 
the English arc constructing a road to Kaughri, which is situated near Ispitti. 
On the receipt of which intelligence, the emperor sent a Zandu, or personal 
inquiry, to Arzeng, to watch the state of affairs in that quarter ; and ordered, 
at the same time, his garrison of Rodokh, which is twelve stages from Ladakh, 
to !)e reinforced by a large force. 
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“ CINNAMON AND PEARLS.’* 

The descriptions given in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments, of the island 
of Serendib, the name allotted in that delightful work to our splendid posses- 
sion in the bay of Bengal, Ceylon, have created a very strong interest in the 
minds of all who have surrendered themselves to the pleasure of the perusal, 
towards a place associated with every thing that is gorgeous in wealth, and 
splendid in scenery. The arena of the most striking adventures of Sin bad 
the sailor, even when divested of the romance of the Arab legends, possesses 
so many claims to admiration, that it is scarcely possible for any poetically 
feeling person to regard it otherwise than as a scene of enchantment. The idea 
of its cinnamon-gardens, and fishery for pearls, is highly exciting to a vivid 
imagination, and though, upon a closer examination, the charms, with which 
these have been invested by florid writers, may fade away, other productions 
less celebrated arrest the attention and captivate the senses, while the general 
aspect of the place is such as to realize our notions of eastern, fairy, or rather 
pcri-land. 

During a very long period after the settlement of a European colony in 
Ceylon, very little information could be obtained respecting the state of the 
interior, and scarcely any thing could be done for the improvement of the 
natives, in consequence of the hostility of the government of Candy : but the 
rapid progress which has been made, in the last few years, give the strongest 
hope that in a comparatively short time the obstacles which still impede 
the exertions of those who constitute the directing power, will be overcome. 
The whole island is now under British control, and, though the Government 
have still to struggle with difficulties, arising from native indolence and igno- 
rance on the one hand, and want of capital on the other, it has already effected 
so much with slender means, that there can be no doubt of the ultimate result 
under more prosperous circumstances. While, however, so much has been 
achieved, so much still in progress, and there is such strong hope of the success 
of an enlightened and liberal policy, the authorities at Ceylon have to endure 
the mortification of being misrepresented in England in works which the talent 
employed in their construction has rendered deservedly i)opuIar. It is half 
amusing, and half annoying, both provoking and ludicrous, to peruse in the 
place where the scene is laid, the narratives and descriptions of persons who 
gather all the information they possess from the writings of others, and take 
what happens to suit their purpose, without inquiry whether it be true or false, 
or whether the whole of the circumstances have not changed since the period 
of publication. The mistakes of a writer of considerable celebrity, who talked 
of sailing down the Ganges in a bungalow, and who described the scenery of 
Bengal in terms more appropriate to the Himalaya, were only reprehensible 
upon the score of taste, since no injurious impression concerning the acts of 
government was intended to be made upon the public mind. The information 
oxtant at that period, 1809 or 1810, was also exceedingly scanty, and difficult 
of access; but there is no such excuse for the errors into which Miss Marti- 
neau has fallen in her tale entitled “ Cinnamon and Pearls.” Having been 
favoured with a perusal of a series of letters originally published in the Ceylwi 
Gazette, containing a refutation of the numerous misrepresentations con- 
tained in a story which has been extensively perused, and much admired in 
England, it appears to be only an act of justice to the maligned parties to put 
the reader in possession of the real state of the case. The publication of 
these letters upon the spot, adds considerably to their authority, since no one 
Vul.*2(I.No.79. 2 A 
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in their senses would attempt to expose the fallacies of a writer of eminence 
by statements at variance with facts known to the whole of the community, 
to whom the vindication is addressed. In the opening part of the work, in 
which the reviewer shews that Miss Martineau is almost wholly unacquainted 
with the subject upon which she has employed her pen ; he observes : “ It is 
very well to smile at such absurdities, but, unfortunately, for one person who 
will ever read their contradiction, nine hundred and ninety-nine will read and 
believe Miss Martineau, and many may act upon that belief.” It seems, there- 
fore, to have been a fortunate accident which has opened a wider circulation, 
through the medium of the Asiatic Journal, to a document calculated to in- 
terest those who have regarded our Eastern colonics with a friendly feeling. 

Miss Martineau dwells, it is well known, at great length upon the mise- 
rable condition of the Cingalese peasantry, a condition which she entirely 
imputes to the government monopolies of Cinnamon and Pearls. Not 
having space for the whole of the remarks made by our author upon the 
extraordinary representations which it has pleased the fair political economist 
to promulgate in support of her proposition, we must be content with a 
few extracts, and, passing over at present the first letter, commence with 
No. II. The writer observes : “The story of ‘Cinnamon and Pearls’ oj)ens 
with a description of a night adventure of a Ceylonese peasant, Rayo, and 
his betrothed Marana. They are described as being too poor to marry, ‘ not 
having money enough to build a house, and provide new clothing,* This is 
plausible enough, but I should strongly suspect that no single case could be 
cited in this island, by its oldest inhabitant, where a couple were prevented 
from marrying by the want of such a house and such clothing as are usually 
possessed by persons in the situation of life in which these parties are supposed 
to be. As a remedy of this evil of poverty, a little innocent poaching sug- 
gests itself, and they secretly repair to the chank beds, * which the Ceylon 
government guard,* under a cruel system of monopoly. This expedition is 
undertaken upon a raft of the simplest construction, Rayo, who is qualifying 
himself as a pearl-diver, reaches the chank bed in safety, and raises from their 
resting-place some of these prohibited shells. ‘ The raft,* says Miss Marti- 
neau, ‘ might have appeared to the government guard-boat, even to close ob- 
servation, to be no more than a piece of drifting wood, but for the gleams 
sent forth from the precious stones with which Marana’s silver hair-pins 
were set.* I will venture to appeal to all Ceylon readers, whether anything 
can be more completely out of keeping than to describe a Ceylonese woman, 
who wears silver hair-pins ornamented with precious stones, as desirous of 
obtaining chanks as Vi personal ornament, which she could at any time purchase 
for a comparative trifle. In fact, such an ornament as Marana’s hair-pin is 
described to have been, would have purchased half a-dozen houses, and the 
most ample assortment of bridal attire, male and female. The episode of 
the chank beds is only the prelude to the more important subject of the 
pearl-fishery. Miss Martineau advances the opinion, that ‘ if the Goveni- 
ment would g^ve away its pearl banks to those who now fish those banks for 
the scantiest wages which will support life, government would soon gain more 
in a year from the pearls of Ceylon, than it has hitherto gained by any five 
iisheries.* What a pity it is that clever young ladies will write upon subjects 
with which they are utterly unacquainted,^* 

Our author then goes on to shew that there are three propositions contained 
in the quoted paragraph, which only require examination to be confuted. He 
denies that the pearl-divers, and those persons engaged in the fishery, are 
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compelled to the employment for the scantiest Tvages, proving the contrary by 
the statement of the rate of remuneration, and the circumstance of the nume- 
rous volunteers from the continent of India, who, attracted by the gains to be 
obtained, flock to the scene of action, in order to secure a participation in 
them. He then proceeds to refute the assertion that the prosperity of the 
island would be secured by the fishery being surrendered to the hands of the 
peasants, and concludes by the following interesting account of the gem 
which is the object of it : — “ The pearl oyster of Ceylon is considered to ar- 
rive at perfection in its seventh year; if taken before that period, it is only im- 
perfectly developed ; if taken after that period, it is found to have decayed : 
the oyster dies— the shell opens — the fleshy part, in which the pearl is em- 
bedded, wastes away, and the pearls disappear, either having been washed into 
the sand, or perished by decay. The art of fishing for Ceylon pearls consists, 
therefore, in keeping up the most rigid inspection of the pearl banks, so that 
each bank may be fished precisely at the period of its perfection, each bank 
being available for about twenty days in seven years. If, under an adherence 
to this necessary condition, the banks were sufficiently numerous and produc- 
tive to supply u large fishery every year, we should have large annual fisheries; 
but, as that is not the case, in some years the fishery is small, in others there 
is no fishery at all, not omitted from a spirit of monopoly, but from the plain- 
est principles of common sense, there being no pearl oysters to fish which had 
arrived at perfection. It is also to be remembered that it is only in the calm, 
which commences generally about the 5th of March, and which lasts from 
thirty to thirty-five days at the utmost, when the sea is clear and free from 
currents, that the operation of fishing can be successfully on in the deep 

waters, where the banks of Ceylon pearls are found. But, in fact, there is no 
monopoly of the pearl-fishery, in the ordinary sense of the word ‘ monopoly.* 
The pearls are sold by the Ceylon government to the best bidders, and their 
price is measured by the price of pearls in other markets of the world, which 
are derived from other sources of production, Ceylon having no natural mono- 
poly of them.** Here follows a quotation from Miss Martineau*8 tale,- which 
it is not necessary to insert, since her illustrations of the theories of her 
school, regarding political economy, are so widely circulated, that the great 
majority of the readers of the Asiatic Journal will be able to refer to the work. 
She argues upon the erroneous supposition that the store of pearls is bound- 
less, which it is not, being circumscribed by the natural causes enumerated 
above. She next imagines that freedom of fishing would, with its influx of 
wealth, produce an immediate, or at least rapid, change in the character and 
habits of the Cingalese, and that they would of their own accord commence 
those public works, which are so essential to the continued prosperity of the 
island. This assumption betrays a lamentable ignorance of the Asiatic charac- 
ter. Commenting upon this part of the subject, our author observes : “ If the 
Ceylon peasantry were permitted to fish when they chose, and how they chose, 
Uie pearl banks, would the colony necessarily become more rich and prosperous 
under this hypothetical system, than under the actual one ? In discussing this 
query, let me first inquire, for whose benefit is the sum employed which is now 
raised under the present system ? Unless the government be both weak and 
wicked, it is employed for the benefit of the inhabitants of Ceylon, The true 
question therefore, is, would Ceylon be more improved, enriched, and ad- 
vanced, by those sums which the natives would themselves receive for pearls, 
were their fishery as open as the fishery of turbot in the channel, or by the 
sums received under what is called, and miscalled, the * monopoly system,’ 
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and applied by government for the improvement of the island ? Ceylon never 
can be as flourishing a country as she ought to be, as long as there are no 
debouches for her productions; in other words, until she has roads which will 
admit of the transport of commodities from the interior; and, aboveall, as long 
as the absence of the means of irrigation devotes so large a portion of her 
area to unnecessary sterility.’* 

Now, wc may humbly ask, are the natives sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of their true interests to volunteer these works, or have we not too 
much reason ,to suppose that, satisfied with the means of procuring food and 
freedom from toil, they would sit down contented at the very threshold of the 
undertaking, not deeming it necessary to advance a step farther in pursuit of 
advantages, of which they have never formed a distinct notion ? Sound les- 
sons in political economy have been imparted to the Ceylonese, long before 
Miss Martineau thought of writing her romance of “ Cinnamon and Pearls,” 
as the following extracts from a journal kept in 1786,* will sufficiently testify: 
“ I asked the wannia how it could possibly happen that, in a province where 
there were so many rivers, there could ever be a want of water, and why it 
was impracticable to construct a dam to remedy that deficiency ? I saw I was 
not understood, and therefore ordered a hollow tree to be brought, and prac- 
tically shewed them how easily my project might be accomplished. They then 
persisted in saying that the scheme might have answered well at a time in 
which Kotzair was well populated, but that works of that magnitude could 
not be executed now that the population had so sensibly diminished by the 
abandonment of the inhabitants, and the prevalence of dysentery and small- 
pox; that persons now only cultivated as much as was required for their own 
annual consumption. 1 explained to the wannia and many of the people that 
were present, that this was the very means by which the increase of popular 
tion was prevented ; that if, for example, every landholder cultivated more 
than was necessary for his own support, he might then send the excess of his 
crop to Trincoraalee, and receive the value of it in exchange, which was now 
done by the coast people (coast of Madras) and other strangers, who thus 
impoverished the country by carrying money away from it, which never came 
back, as we had no produce to offer them in return.” In another place, our 
author inculcated the same doctrine, in the following manner: “ I then re- 
peated my exhortations respecting the improvements of agriculture, and in 
answer to the remark of the Moor men, that, being merchants or fishermen, 
they cultivated no paddy lands ; I told them that their condition as merchants 
was in itself valuable to society, but must end in the ruin of the inhabitants, 
and finally in their own, if the province they inhabited produced no commo- 
dity to export in exchange for that which was imported, and that, if they hoped 
eventually to become possessed of property, the value of their exports must 
exceed that of their imports ; that, in order to obtain this object, if really 
their occupations prevented their applying themselves to agriculture, they 
should clear the high lands, and plant coco-nut, areca, teak, and bread-fru|| 
trees, &c. ; that, if each of them would at once plant fifty coco-nut trees, and 
add ten more annually, the first fifty would in five years yield produce, and 
that this would soon become a profitable concern, as all the inhabitants would 

The author of the journal quoted above was Jacques Fabrlce Van Sanden, governor of Trincoina- 
Ice, In the year 178fl. His work has been translated from the Dutch MS. records, and gives evidence 
of a tolerant spirit and a benevolent desire to improve the condition of the natives, for which hi» 
nation have not been celebrated in their colonial policy. The traiiiilatiou wjis published in Colombo in 
1834, and forms a very interesting document, to which wc hope to return In sonic future page of the 
Mialk Journal, 
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in ten years become possessed of fruit-bearing trees, for oil, rope, and bome- 
Gonsumption; that it was true the Other trees would require more time before 
they yielded profit, but that the expense of planting was so trifling in com- 
parison with the advantage to be derived from them, that it was worthy the 
experiment. I added that I myself had shortly before planted coco-nut trees 
which had already shot up, and that it was only necessary to pay them a little 
attention to obtain, as I had done, considerable profit.** 

Observing at another place quantities of potter’s earth, he recommended to 
the persons engaged in brick and tile-making, for the use of government, the 
employment of buffaloes, instead of lazy Malabars, in treading it down; but it 
is difficult to find a stimulating power, where the climate does not compel the 
people to labour for comforts, and where the actual necessaries of life are easy 
of attainment. Those persons who possess a few, or even one coco-nut tree*, 
will sit down quietly beneath its shade, eating its fruit and drinking its juice; 
and employing the oil, leaves, and fibres, solely as the means of their own 
daily support, not cultivating more than is necessary for theinselve.s, and indif- 
ferent to other productions of the earth, while it continues to yield sufficient 
for the maintenance of life. Too many instances of this nature occur before 
the eyes of those who have opportunities of studying the native character, for 
any doubt to remain upon the subject ; improvement must, in the first instance, 
be the act of the government, and the process is too expensive to be carried 
on without a commensurate revenue. Our author, disappointed by the non- 
productiveness of some plantations of coco-nut and areca trees, was told that, 
although they grew luxuriantly, they yielded no fruit ; a circumstance which was 
attributed to the quality of the ground. ** The people,” he continues, 
“ shewed me several in this state, to prove the truth of their words. I at once 
explained to them the reason of this. 1 assured them that the ground was 
fully as good here as elsewhere, perhaps even better; but that wild trees, 
which they themselves owned were hardly good as fuel, drew the best saps 
from the earth, and deprived the fruit-trees of its nutritious aid ; that the 
coco-nut trees were full grown, because in that respect they needed no more 
nourishment than jungle trees ; but in order to bear fruit they required the sap 
which was now difiused among trees of no value. I besought them to clear away 
the useless bushes, which encumbered the fruit-trees, and to reduce them to 
ashes, which would serve as manure, and they would soon perceive that, evert 
if they planted no other trees, those which were already on the ground would 
flourish luxuriantly.” 

When there is not an equal degree of ignorance and laziness to contend 
against, other obstacles arise, owing to the extreme dislike which Asiatics 
entertain to adopt any thing new. When our traveller offered to the inhabi- 
tants of a village from whom he augured good, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of the paddy fields, six young coco-nut trees, and stated the advantage that 
would be derived from their cultivation, they hesitated about accepting the 
gif^ saying, “ Why should w'e do all this, our grandfathers and fathers never 
din so ?” The same reply met him when inquiring why the children were not 
taught to read. The parents had not learned, and the children might equally 
do without it. In some places, our author found fruit-trees, which had been 
planted in former years, neglected and ro^ng. Such a state of things forced 
•>pon him the conviction, “ that nothing excepting a long time, excess of 
patience and perseverance in principles well laid down, could effect the 
changes necessary for the advancement of civilization.” 

The efforts of the government were retarded from the causes already stated ; 
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but although it has done much towards creating a spirit of industry, and a 
desire to benefit by an exchange of product, no one, wc believe, who has had 
laic opportunities of studying the habits and modes of thinking of the great 
mass of the people of Ceylon, would be of opinion that free fishing for pearls 
would effect the desired end. We fear that the pearls would be exhausted long 
before the people had acquired sufficient knowledge to make the best use of 
their riches. We have no desire to enter into the defence of monopolies, or 
to combat the opinions of the advocates of free-trade. Restrictions may be 
very injurious to people who either have learned, or may be easily taught to 
learn, that their own particular and individual interests, are bound up with 
those of the public at large; but when the multitude not only object to benefit 
their immediate descendants, but are indifferent to their f)ersonal comforts, 
they can scarcely be left at liberty to act according to their own devices, with 
any hope of a good result. It would have been more fair towards the colony 
of Ceylon, and certainly more advantageous to herself and to the public, if 
Miss Martinenu had, in inculcating the principles illustrated in her story of 
“ Cinnamon and Pearls,” laid her scene in some region of Utopia, when she 
could have had every thing her own way, without outraging truth. ' The prac- 
tice of political economy appears in the abstract not to be more difficult than 
a game of chess to an experienced player, in which every move can be calcu- 
lated upon, and the results considered ; but unless we have the proper number 
of pawns and checks upon the board, our science will only avail to divine 
some expedient by which their absence may be remedied, and at any rate we 
must begin at the beginning. This, however, Miss Martineau and many of her 
predecessors disdain to do ; they are too apt to take a great many things for 
granted which have no existence ; to believe that they have all the castles, 
knights, bishops, and pawns, at command, and to advocate means totally in- 
adequate to the end. As an historical account of Ceylon, Miss Martincaifs 
narrative is worse than worthless. She talks of the cruelty of sending out 
labourers “ half naked” to their toil, while the real hardship, with the thermo- 
meter above eighty degrees, would be to force them to encumber themselves 
with clothing. She is in perfect ignorance of the fact of the encouragement 
given to the cultivation of European vegetables, which are to be found in every 
bazaar in abundance, and excellent in quality, a most agreeable addition to the 
peas, onions, cabbages, and potatoes, being the holcolf which has been brought 
from the Cape, and which thrives admirably. It is to be hoped that, in a 
new edition of “Cinnamon and Pearls,” the following passage willbe altered to 
suit the real state of the case ; “ If any one in Ceylon has a fancy for pota- 
toes and onions, he must get them from Bonibay. If his ambition extends to 
peas and cabbages, he must wait till they are brought from England !” 

Miss Martineau is exceedingly expert in making a giant, but her method of 
slaying him when made is the finest in the world. She in the first place as- 
.sumes that the peasants of Ceylon are prohibited from selling ghee to the 
Arabs, -^of which people, by the way, not more than twenty customers are to 
be found in the island, — and then goes on to say that, were a free commerce 
permitted, as herds of buffaloes were seen feeding amidst the rank vegetation 
of the bills, “ many a peasant would have gone among them morning and 
evening, with his bottle of hide over his shoulder.” It may be very easy for 
a person to talk of milking wild buffaloes, while quietly seated in an English 
drawing-room, or looking on at the dairy-maid*s task with the kineat home; 
but it is quite another thing to encounter the horns and hoofs of animals un- 
accustomed to the process, and there needs no government edict to prevent 
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the experiment, which could be only made at the risk of life end limb. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, however, that the protection does not exist, and 
that, to employ the Ceylonese commentator’s words, “Arabs, camels, and all, 
if they were in the island,” and willing and able to purchase it, might solace 
themselves with ghee, to the exportation of which there is no more impediment 
than can be experienced in England in exporting broad*clotii. “ It may be 
very well,” continues our author, “ in avowed works of fiction, such as Robin- 
son Crusoe, Philip Quarles, or Peter Wilkins, to describe a race or caste of 
people, according to the fancy of the author ; but strict adherence to accurate 
statement is an imperative duty, when the parties treated of have a real 
existence.” 

Miss Martineau describes the languid manner in which the cinnamon-peelers 
perform their task, and descants at length upon their inadequate remuneration, 
and the dreadful state of destitution consequent upon the low rate of their 
wages; as a set-off, we subjoin at length the following refutation : — “ A cinna- 
mon-peeler may be estimated to deliver in averagely about five pounds weight 
of cinnamon per day; for the first and second sorts, he receives the same rate 
of remuneration, being, according to the free-labour prices of ]83J!J-3, four- 
pence a pound in the preserved gardens, and five-pence three-farthings if the 
cinnamon is collected in private property, abandoned gardens, or the jungle, 
and they receive three half-pence for the third sort. This discrepancy of rate 
arises, as is known to all practical persons, from the greater facility of peeling 
a branch of larger diameter, on account of the more easy separation of the 
bark. In one of my former letters, I have mentioned that six-pence per day 
is the general and ample rate of labourers’ pay. From the above statement it is 
apparent that a cinnamon-peeler’s average rate of hire is at least one shilling 
and three-pence per day, being 150 percent, above the ordinary rate of wages. 
To state, therefore, that labourers so amply paid are so wretched as to be 
exposed to the dreadful disease of Elephantiasis, in consequence of the inevi- 
table poverty of their diet, is to deal in romance and not in reason. Upon the 
same princij)le of calculation, a pearl-diver, who receives three pounds sixteen- 
shillings in the course of eight days, does in fact receive 15^ days’ wages at 
six-pence per day ; or, taking the estimate on another principle, he receives on 
fishing-days twenty-two times the daily wages received by the common labour- 
ers, which affords him an ample fund for the contingencies incidental to his 
quitting his country and returning to it. To proceed with the narrative. The 
captain of the peelers complains that, although the bark might be preserved 
from spoliation, it was very difficult to prevent persons from “ entering to 
pluck the fruit which was so precious to the people.” This is the first timo 
that I ever beard this fruit considered as precious, and cannot imagine from 
whence Miss Martineau derived her information. Alice (a young lady who 
figures in the work under review), who must have had a miraculous acuteness 
of smell, is charmed with the “ rich scent ” arising from the rolls of the bark.’* 

" Though the hands of the workmen moved languidly, like the hands of other 
Workmen who do not labour for themselves, though the process of peeling 
was clumsy, and the waste of material excessive, yet such quantities of bark 
fell from innumerable boughs and twigs that Alice could not imagine what was 

* Theapiqf gales of Ceylon have been much lauded by writers, and are supposed to proceed from the 
Cinnamon gardens, it even being said that the perfume is wafted out to sea many miles from the Island. 
The cinnamon-tree itself does not emit any odour to the breeze, it being necessary to pull off a leaf or a 
twig before the senses can be regaled by the scent. There is. however, a very flagrant flower to be 
ound growing in the cinnamon-garden, which has the property of exhaling its perfume; but it does 
•jottelongto the tree, although casual oliservcrs may attribute the odour proceeding from it to the 
«-famed spice, which is so grateful when broken in the hand. 
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to be done with it all.” Now here there are as many mistakes of fact, as 
lines. The hands of the peelers, stimulated as they are by adequate wages, 
are not languid, for the/jw labourer peeled in 1832, at the vert/ mme rate 
which the cowpeUed labourer peeled for in 1828, 1829, 1830 and 1831. Insteail 
of “ the process of peeling being clumsy,” it is remarkably dexterous, and 
might be said scarcely to admit of improvement ; and as for not labouring for 
themselves, they were as much employed for their own benefit as the journey- 
man tailor is, when he is stitching the suit which is to be worn by the custo- 
mer of his master. Miss Martineaii describes the packing of Cinnamon in the 
Government-gardens, and talks of kneeling groupcs with each a chest in the 
centre, a heap of black pepper lying beside it, to strew between the layers of 
cinnamon, and pots of resin wherewith to stop the seams and crevices of the 
chests.” Is it possible for narrative to be more inaccurate? Cinnamon never 
is packed in the gardens, but is carried in bundles to the sorting store, and 
there sorted, and ultimately cmbaled for exportation. “ In the eye of philosophy, 
there may be but little difference between one mode of preparation and ano- 
ther, but as a statistical datum, in a work of political economy, it is objection- 
able in the extreme ” 

Miss Martineau accuses the Government, in more than one place in her 
work, of burning the cinnamon which a favourable season has produced in too 
great abundance; an assertion which is utterly untrue, the surplus being ware- 
housed to provide a supply upon any future emergence ; the effect upon the 
market between cinnamon thus withheld and cinnamon burned, may be the 
same j but in the endeavour to increase the odium of the monopoly, the con- 
sequences arising from the lessened value of testimony not in strict accordance 
to fact, are disregarded. Miss Martineau has evidently borrowed many of her 
notions regarding Ceylon from Mr, McCulloch, who, for reasons best known 
to himself, has, in his Dictionary of Commerce, chosen to make statements 
respecting the Cinnamon and Pearl monopolies of Ceylon at complete variance 
with the facts of the case. Wc cannot in our limited space enter into the 
statistical details which the Colombo journals afford, and which prove incon- 
trovertibly that the head of the school, to which Mis.s Martineau belongs, has 
been misled himself by wrong information, or that he has deemed it expedient 
to support his theory by a perversion of the truth. Nothing save the most 
entire ignorance upon the subject, in the absence of any unworthy motive 
could occasion the .supposition that “ native energies ” are weighed down by 
vexatious restraints ; the real wants of Ceylon are concentrated capital to be 
applied to elementary public improvements, such as roads, bridges, the opening 
of canals, the widening of rivers, and which will stimulate the labours of the 
inhabitants, and afford the means of transport to the commodities produced. 
It is from the extraordinary advantages of the soil and climate, which are both 
so favourable to the growth of the richest productions of the earth, rather 
than to the “ industrious energies ” of the inhabitants, that we may expect to 
derive all the benefit arising from prosperous commerce ; and nothing seems to 
be more desirable than the exposition of the actual state of affairs in the 
colony, since the errors and misstatements which have been printed and re- 
printed, until they have almost come to be undisputed authority, have done, 
and still must continue to do, much towards the prevention of the investments 
of large sums in a commerce which capitalists now regard with natural dis* 
trust. 

Miss Martineau tells us, and with truth, that Ceylon possesses the most 
valuable woods : the ** jack-wood, rivalling the finest mahogany, ebony, snlin' 
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wood) calamdnder, growing like thorns in the thicket, yet the natural proprie- 
tors of this wealthy to which the world looked with longing eyes, were half-fed 
and not clothed, while their English fellow-subjects, located in a far less favour- 
able habitation, were taxed to afford them such meagre support as they had.” 
Our’critic, in noticing this passage, inquires whether Miss Martineau ever 
asked herself what was the reason that the ** world,” with its “ longing eyes,” 
did not get possession of these valuable woods. “ Does she,” he continues, 
** suppose that there is no difference between a tree standing in the midst of 
an impenetrated jungle, and a squared log, lying on the beach of a harbour 
for transport ? From the total absence of roads, as well as of water-carriage, 
in many parts of the island, the expense of bringing down these woods from 
the primeval forest, where they arc doomed to flourish and to fade, would be 
so enormous as to yield no profit for the trouble of conveying them. In 
many places, they could only be conveyed on bullocks or on men’s shoulders, 
and, as an available ingredient of wealth, they arc about as useless as the gold 
in Robinson Crusoe’s island. If Miss Martineau is under the delusion of sup- 
posing that the natives themselves can, and will voluntarily, make these roads, 
canals, &c., and that there is either knowledge, combination, or capital among 
them to effect such a purpose, she is egregioiisly mistaken. Nothing can effect 
such improvements but revcnuvy in other words, concentrated capital judicious- 
ly applied. Miss Martineau would not permit the cinnamon and pearls of 
Ceylon to be sold by the government for the benefit of the natives, and trans- 
muted into roads, and canals, and railroads ; so that produce, which is now 
hermetically sealed by natural impediments, might find a vent, and gladden 
the world with its longing eyes. She insists that, if the natives were allowed 
to sell their own cinnamon, and their own pearls, all these improvements 
would rapidly succeed. In the true solution of these antagonist propositions 
are involved the deepest interests of colonial policy.” That the natives would 
make the best use of the advantages afforded to them by the abandonment of 
the system of monopoly, may be justly doubted ; but of the anxiety on the part 
of the government to effect every desirable object, there is ample proof. 
Having had an opportunity of consulting the journal of Mr. Brookes, master- 
attendant of Trinconialec, during the period employed by him in exploring 
and surveying the Mahnvillagana in 18.33, we arc enabled to present the 
readers of the Asiatic Journal with an extract, which will shew that the 
authorities at Ceylon are not inattentive to the true interests of the 
people, or unwilling to engage in objects of public utility : *' The only 
export from Trincomalic is timber, chiefly consisting of halmaniel ebony, 
and satin-wood, well known for their valuable qualities. They at present 
form a small return for the great quantity of grain and cloth imported. Satin 
and ebony grow in all the jungle about Trincomalic, especially upon the sea- 
coast. Halmaniel is chiefly procured in the interior, on the banks of the Ma- 
havillaganga, cut during the dry season, but remains in the forest for many 
mqnths before it is rafted down. Should the wood. cutters, who are generally 
inhabitants of Trincomalic, have returned to their homes, and neglected to 
take advantage of the full rise, they lose the opportunity of getting the rafts 
down. Circumstances of this nature often occur; when the timber must 
remain another year, to the loss and detriment of the timber-merchant. In the 
mean time, it becomes deteriorated from rot, and is liable to be stolen or 
washed away by a sudden overflow of the banks. An instance of this oc- 
curred in January last, when 375 logs of timber were lost in the Virgel. I am 
also aware that timber has been detained in the jungle by neglect till it became 
N.S.Vol. 20. No.7B. 2 H 
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to decayed as to fetch only one-sixth of its original value. If, therefore, the 
river were opened, tiuiber would be no sooner cut than floated down^ and the 
merchant be enabled to exercise an efficient superintendance over his property. 
At present, being obliged to advance wages to the wood-cutters, he is com- 
pletely at their mercy, and instances are not unfrequent of timber which’ has 
been felled for one person being sold to another. 

“ As another proof of the necessity of removing these impediments (setting 
aside advantages that must eventually accrue to government), I would remark 
that timber in the forests is cut into logs about eighteen-feet long, and twelve 
inches square, although the trees are capable of furnishing logs of a ranch 
larger sixe. Timber thus reduced in size must also be so in value. It is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, that the timber now brought down the Mahavilla- 
ganga, is of a kind that will float, whilst ebony, satin, callaraander, and iron- 
wood, abundance of which are to be found growing on the banks and in the 
Tambankadewa and Vedah country, being too heavy to float, arc altogether 
neglected. If the river were opened, boats, canoes, and rafts, would be able 
to convey these woods to a market, and I have not the slightest doubt, that 
the advantages to be derived from such an undertaking would soon repay the 
expenses.” Whether the precise suggestions proposed by Mr. Brooke were 
adopted, we have no immediate means of ascertaining. We only know that 
the government is actively employed in opening such channels of communica- 
tioni whether by land or by water, as appears to it to be most advantageous 
to the interests of the community. That encouragement, rather than prohibi- 
tion in the cultivation of the natural products of the land, is afforded, notwith- 
standing the monstrous monopoly of cinnamon, can be proved beyond all' 
doubt, and, in support of this assertion, we appeal to a document which no 
one can dispute. Miss Martineau attributes the diseases, consequent on the 
poor way of living of the peasantry of Ceylon, to the want of seasoning to 
their food ; adding, that monkeys may gather pepper and cardamoms, but the 
people must go without. ** If,” she continues, “ they were allowed to grow 
as much pepper as they pleased, and sell it to any part of the world where it 
is wished for, they would have a great deal of money wherewith to buy things 
which the government could sell much more profitably than pepper.” A cer- 
tain portion of pepper was required for the packing of cinnamon, which was 
until lately procured from the Malabar coast. The absence of this spice in the 
markets of the island, where it was known that the finest quality could be 
produced, induced the government to publish the following notice, with a view 
of encouraging its cultivation : — 

” Government Advertisement. Pepper. His Excellency the Governor, 
being desirous to afford every encouragement to the cultivators of this article 
of colonial produce, has authorized the export and import warehouse-keejjers 
in Colombo, and the collector of Gallc, to receive on account of Government, 
until further orders, such quantities of pepper as may be tendered of a suffi- 
ciently good quality, being bona-fide the produce of this island, and immediifte 
payment to be made to the party or parties delivering the same, at the rate of 
nine shillings per parra, and in proportion for a less quantity. Notice of this 
circumstance is therefore given to the inhabitants cultivating pepper, in order 
that they may avail themselves of the opportunity of disposing of their produce 
accordingly. By his Excellency’s command. Signed. John Rodney, Chief 
Sec. to Govt. Colombo, l7th Nov. 1827.” 

tl>c first year, the number of parras offered for sale was forty-six, and this 
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in five years afterwards, 1831, amounted to 6,955. It having now become evi- 
dent that the cultivation was rapidly increasing, the quantity tendered liaving 
exceeded the wants of the government, it was considered expedient to lower 
the price offered, which, although below that at which contracts had been pre- 
viously procured, was productive of a loss of almost twenty-four per cent, on 
the sale in England, and was, therefore, in the nature of a bounty ; great cau- 
tion was, however, necessary in effecting this object, as a sudden diminution 
would have been productive of much disappointment to the grower, and 
would, in consequence, have checked the rapidly increasing cultivation. A 
notice was, therefore, published in 1831, stating that the price would be re- 
duced to eight shillings per parra from the 1st of Jan, 1832, and it is intended 
that this reduction should gradually continue, until ihe trade may be left to 
itself. 

Instead, therefore, of annihilating the trade of Ceylon, the government 
is thus progressively opening a new source of wealth, which, but for its 
interference, might have remained closed for ever. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned, that all the restrictions respecting the private cultivation of cinnamon 
have ceased, although it is still subject to an export duty of three shillings per 
pound. This latter fact, however, Miss Martineau does not seem to be ac- 
quainted with, for, in dilating on the advantages of the new system, she says 
that a cultivator may take his cinnamon on board any ship of any nation, and 
sell it for what he can get. There can be nothing more gratifying to a bene- 
volent mind than to see the advantages attendant upon commerce extending 
themselves to the poorest classes of the people ; but, while rejoicing in the 
prospect before us, we question whether the new system could have been 
introduced with the same expectation of a successful result, at an earlier 
period, and our sense of justice is offended by aspersions, which even the old 
Dutch government did not merit. Miss Martineau chooses to suppose that 
the natives were prevented from digging for the precious stones which Ceylon 
produces— from enriching themselves by the sale of ivory and of tortoise-shell, 
which she says “ may be had for the trouble of polishing.” No impedimenta 
ever existed to the search after gems ; a premium of three shillings per tail 
was offered by government, the head being too bulky for transfer, to any 
native killed by a native, the injuries committed upon private property by those 
animals rendering the authorities desirous to destroy them ; and so little tor- 
toise-shell is found upon the island, that the material for the combs worn by 
the natives is chiefly imported from the Maldives. Yet, the apparent authority 
with which these and many other similar statements are advanced, can scarcely 
fail to carry conviction of their truth to those who have no means of obtaining 
better information. 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

' No, IV. — Conquest of the Dutch Settlements. 

The attention of Lord Minlo was directed, with laiidable perseverance, 
to the reduction of tlie power of the enemy in the East. He understood 
the value of our Indian posses-sions, and he felt the necessity of securing 
them. The subjection of the Republic of the United Provinces to the 
dominion of France, had placed the colonial possessions of the Dutch 
in the hands of England’s most inveterate foe. Among the most im- 
portant of these were the Molucca Islands, and the settlements in Java. 
The British Cabinet suggested the blockading of those islands ; the more 
vigorous policy of Lord Minto planned and directed their conquest. They 
were, in succession, attacked with the same spirit that was displayed in 
the movements against the French Islands, and the expeditions were followed 
by the same results. 

The first attack was on the Island of Amboyna, a place which has at- 
tained an infamous celebrity, from the atrocities of which it was once the 
scene. The island had been taken by the British during the first war with 
revolutionary France, but was restored at the peace of Amiens ; since that 
period, it was understood that the means of defence had been greatly aug- 
mented, and that several additional works had been raised at considerable 
labour and cost. The principal fortress had, however, the radical defect of 
being overlooked and commanded by eminences of superior height. The 
naval part of the expedition designed for the reduction of Ambo} na, con- 
sisted of the Dover Capt. 'Pucker, the Cornwallis Capt. Montague, and 
a sloop commanded by Capt. Spencer: the chief command was intrusted 
to the first-named officer. 'J’he military force, composed of a part of the 
Company’s Madras European Regiment, and a small body of artillery, was 
placed under the command of Capt. Court. 

On the morning of the l()th February 1810, the plan of attack was 
arranged by the commanders, and, on the afternoon of that day, the ex- 
pedition was in motion. By a series of very skilful and wcll-exccuted ma- 
noeuvres, the attack was kept concealed from the enemy till it was too late 
to offer any successful resistance to the landing of the British force. When 
the vessels got under weigh, they stood across the bay, as if intending to 
work out to sea ; but, by a dexterous management of the sails, they were 
kept drifting towards the landing-place: the boats in the meantime were all 
out, with the men in them, but were kept on that side of the ships which 
was out of the enemy’s sight. On approaching within a short distance of 
the shore, the ships, according to signal, bore up together ; and, when ivithin 
about a cable’s length of the landing-place, the beats were all slipped at 
the same moment : the ships immediately opened their fire upon the batte- 
ries, and the party in the boats proceeded to land without opposition. The 
entire force of the British did not much exceed four hundred men. It was 
immediately on its landing formed into two divisions ; the first, under Capt. 
Phillips, proceeded to attack one of the batteries, which, though defended 
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with obstinate bravery, was finally carried, and three of the guns brought 
to bear upon the enemy in his retreat. 

With the other division of the British force, Capt. Court had advanced 
to dislodge the enemy from the principal fort. It being inexpedient to 
make the attack in front, it was . necessary to take a circuitous and most 
fatiguing line of march. Vast steeps had to be ascended and descended 
successively, for five hours, and it was frequently necessary for the men to 
use their hands to assist their progress, and to trust for lafety to the hold 
which they were able to gain upon the slight and thinly scattered shrubs. 
These difficulties being surmounted, the British reached an eminence which 
commanded the enemy’s position. The perseverance which had been dis- 
played seems to have struck the garrison with panic, for they immediately 
spiked their guns and retreated. On the following day, the island was 
surrendered to the British force, the number of which has already been 
mentioned. 1’hat of the enemy amounted to above thirteen hundred men, 
and was supported by two hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. The 
surrender of Amboyna was followed by that of the subordinate islands, 
live in number. 

Another brilliant exploit was the capture of Banda Ncira, the principal 
of the sjjice islands : this took place in August of the same year. The 
service was performed by Capt. Cole, who had been despatched from India 
with the Caroline, Piedmontaise, and Baracoutn, to the relief of the 
division off Amboyna. Captain Cole had requested from Admiral Davy 
permission to attack some of the enemy’s settlements, which lay in his way, 
and it was granted ; but not without a cautionary intimation of the dispro- 
portionate strength of Banda Neira to the means at his disposal. Not dis- 
mayed by this warning, Capt. Cole departed on his course, and, having ob- 
tained from the government of Penang twenty artillery-men, two field-pieces, 
and some scaling-ladders, he proceeded into the Java sea, against the south- 
east monsoon. During the passage, which occupied six weeks, the ship's 
company were daily exercised in the use of the pike, sword, and small arms, 
and in mounting the scaling-ladders placed against the masts, as a prepara- 
tory exercise for any attempt at escalade. On the evening of the 8th of 
August, the Banda islands became visible, and preparations were made for 
an attack. It was intended to run the ships into the harbour before daylight 
in the morning, but, about ten o’clock, they were suddenly fired upon from 
the island of Rosigen ; an occurrence perfectly unexpected, as the British 
commander was not aware that the island was fortified. The attempt to 
lake Banda Ncira by surprize was thus, for the time, frustrated ; but, on 
the following night, it was renewed with signal courage and good fortune. 

The party destined for the service was about 390 strong, but those actually 
engaged did not exceed 200. While the ships were standing towards the 
land, the men rested with their arms by their sides. At eleven o clock, they 
were ordered into their boats, and directed to rendezvous close under the lee of 
the point of Great Banda. The night, however, was dark and stormy, and, 
at three o'clock, only a few boats had reached the place appointed, the rest 
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having been driven to leeward. As the success of the attack depended upon 
its taking place under cover of darkness, Capt. Cole determined not to wait 
for the arrival of the remainder of the boats, but to make the attempt without 
delay. They, accordingly, pulled for the shore, but, within a short distance 
of it the boats grounded on a coral reef, and, after labouring through a dark and 
stormy night, the men had to wade up to their waists in water. The land- 
ing was effected close to a battery of ten guns. This was immediately at- 
tacked and carried by the pikemen, the officer and his guard being made 
prisoners without the firing of a single shot, although the enemy were at 
their guns, with matches lighted. Though success had crowned their 
daring, the situation of the British force was now most critical. Daylight 
was approaching, and the bugles of the enemy were spreading alarm 
throughout the island. A rapid movement was made towards Fort Belgiea, 
and in twenty-minutes the scaling-ladders were placed against the walls. So 
silent was the march of the British, that the garrison were not aware of 
their approach till they were within a hundred yards of them. The out- 
works were speedily carried, and the ladders hauled up, under a sharp fire 
from the garrison ; but they were found too short for the escalade of the 
inner walls. A rush was then made for the gateway, wdiich, at the instant, 
was opened to admit the colonel-commandant and three other officers, who 
lived in houses at the foot of the hill. The enemy fired a few guns, and 
kept up a discharge of musketry for about ten or fifteen minutes; they then 
fled in all directions. A few were killed, and among them the colonel-com- 
mandant, who refused to receive quarter, and fell in the gateway, sword in 
hand ; some threw themselves from the walls, but the greater part escaped. 
A flag of truce was forthwith despatched to Fort Nassa, demanding its sur- 
render ; it was answered by the verbal submission of the governor ; but the 
Dutch colours continuing hoisted, Capt. Cole despatched a second flag, an- 
nouncing his determination to lay the place in ashes if they were not imme- 
diately struck. I'his threat, aided by a well-placed shot from Foit Belgiea, 
produced the desired effect, and the handful of Englishmen, who had been 
engaged in this gallant enterprize, were undisputed masters of the island, 
with its two forts and various batteries, mounting nearly 120 pieces of cannon, 
and which had been defended by 700 disciplined troops besides the militia. 

The only possessions now remaining to the enemy, in the East, were 
Batavia, in the island of J ava, and its dependencies. An extraordinary value 
had been placed upon these settlements by the Dutch, who used to call Java 
the most precious jewel in the diadem of the Company, and Batavia the 
Queen of the East. Unfortunately, like many other Eastern potentates^ 
Batavia was regardless of the lives of her subjects; for though, soon after 
its foundation, this settlement had been pronounced as healthy as any part 
of the Indies, experience had shewn that it was, beyond all places in the 
world, destructive to the lives of Europeans. This circumstance was re- 
garded by the Dutch as an advantage, the terror of the climate affording, as 
they supposed, a sufficient defence against any hostile attempt. But such a 
defence was no longer relied on when its sovereignty was transferred from 
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the Dutch to the French. - The skill which the latter so eminently possessed 
in the art of war was called into o|)eration at Batavia, and a considerable 
body of French troops, officers, and engineers, sent out for its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements was first suggested to Lord 
Minto by Mr. Raffles, and his lordship was induced, by the information 
brought to his notice, to determine on the attempt upon his own responsibi- 
lity. This was previous to the capture of the F rench islands. In the mean- 
time, the Governor- general received from home a qualified approval of his 
meditated operations against Batavia. The views of the home authorities, 
however, extended no further than to the expulsion of the Dutch, the des- 
truction of their fortifications, and the distribution of their arms and stores; 
after which it was proposed that we should evacuate the island, resigning pos- 
session to the natives. Such a termination of the expedition would have 
been singularly ill-judged and mischievous. There is not, perhaps, a more 
dissolute place in the world than Batavia, nor one which contains a larger 
proportion of the elements of crime and disorder. The Malays are suffi- 
ciently uotoiious for perfidy and cruelty. The Chinese, forming another 
large proportion of the population, less ferocious and blood-thirsty, are 
generally distinguished by dishonesty and want of principle, and could 
scarcely be expected to have forgotten the atrocious murder of so many of 
their countrymen by the Dutch, in 1740. The number of slaves, too, 
was enormous ; many of them having been reduced to captivity by vio- 
lence and fraud, and almost all treated with great cruelty. These, maddened 
by their wrongs and sufferings, would eagerly have embraced any opportu- 
nity that might have offered for revenge. To withdraw from such a popu- 
lation the European control, by which they had been so long coerced, 
without substituting in its place any other, would have been to abandon the 
colony to all the horrors of insurrection and massacre ; to invite in another 
quarter of the world, a repetition of the scenes which had been acted at St. 
Domingo, or, if possible, something still more frightful and appalling. 
Lord Minto, therefore, declined acting upon these instructions, and deter- 
mined, in the event of success, upon establishing such a government as 
should be sufficient for the preservation of public order. 

The preparations for the reduction of this last relic of the colonial domi- 
nion of the Hollanders, were upon a scale commensurate with the object to 
be attained. Ihe armament sailed from Malacca, and the Governor- 
general himself accompanied it. It had been objected, that so much time 
had been consumed in preparation, that the favourable season for its depar- 
ture had been suffered to pass, and that it w’ould have to contend against 
tlie adverse monsoon. This danger was obviated by the route chosen for 
the expedition. On leaving the straits of Singapore, it stood across to the 
western coast of Borneo ; then, under the shelter of the land, and with the 
assistance of the land-wind, made good its course to Sambdar, and from 
thence striking across to Java, made the coast of Point Indremergan. The 
ttierit of ascertaining the practicability of this passage w'as attributable to 
^apt. Greigh. On the 4th of August 1811, the expedition arrived in the 
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Batavia roads. The army, which was under the command of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, was divided into four brij^ades, one forming the advance, two the 
line, and one the reserve. Nominally, the force employed on this expedition 
consisted of 5,344 Europeans and 5,777 Native troops, making a total of 
11,960; but of these about 1,200 w'ere left sick at Malacca, and about 
1,500 more became so at Java. 

The place of landing was a spot similar, in some respects, to that selected 
for the purpose at Mauritius; the natural obstacles which it presented 
having been considered sufficient to deter an invading army. In consequence 
of this belief, it was left unguarded, and the debarkation of the troops took 
place without resistance. The different corps had ground allotted to them, 
as they landed, on which to form, and as soon as the principal part of each 
battalion was on shore, it proceeded to the position which it was to occupy. 
The advanced posts were pushed on, and the troops were formed in two 
lines, one fronting Batavia, and the other Corsellis. In the course of the 
night, a patrol of the enemy's cavalry, accompanied by an aid-de-camp of 
General Janssens, galloped into the advanced posts on the Batavia road, 
where they received the fire of two six-pounders, and that of a picquet of 
infantry, and retired with the loss of an officer, and two or three men. 

On the following day, the horse-artillery and cavalry were landed, and 
the position of the army was advanced towards Batavia. On the 0th, 
the roads to the city, and the country all along the coast, were reconnoitered. 
From some symptoms manifested in Batavia, the General judged it to be 
the intent of the enemy to evacuate the city. On the 7th, the infantry 
attached to the advance pushed forward, the only serious impediment to 
their progress arising from the destruction of the bridge over the river 
Aujol. A bridge of boats was constructed, by which a passage was effected 
late at night ; but, as the troops could only pass over in single file, consider- 
able delay took place. On the following day, the burghers of Batavia sur- 
rendered the city without opposition, the garrison having retreated to Weels- 
budin. Though the enemy had declined an engagement, he had made 
ample preparations for what may be called passive resistance. The houses 
were deserted, the bridges broken down, and the conduits which supplied the 
city with water destroyed. The public store-houses had been burned, and con- 
siderable efforts had been made to destroy every species of public property. 
Happily, some public granaries were preserved, and provisions were abundant. 

Only a small part of the British force entered the town, in the first 
instance. Their arrival afforded a timely check upon the system of depre- 
dation and destruction which the Malays had commenced, and they suc- 
ceeded in rescuing several large stores of colonial goods from plunder. 

Many circumstances combined to excite in the minds of the British 
authorities a suspicion that the enemy meditated an attack, and this was 
confirmed by the report of Capt. Roberts, aid-de-camp to Lord Minto, who 
had been despatched with a summons to General Janssens to surrender the 
island. He was conducted blindfolded through the lines, but, as he passed 
along, he heard a considerable movement of men, horses, and artillery-car- 
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riagesss The answer vvliicli he brought back was in the style of gasconade which 
characterized the military school of revolutionary France. It was to the effect, 
ihatthe commander-in-chief was a French general, and would defend his charge 
to the last extremity. Soon after the receipt of the French commander’s 
answer, the troops were silently called out, and ordered to lie on their arms 
in the great square in front of the town-house. They had scarcely reached 
it, when the head of the enemy’s column appeared, and opened a fire of 
musketry. Colonel Gillespie sallied out, at the head of a party, from a 
gateway on the west side of the city, with the intention of charging the 
assailants in flank. The firing immediately ceased, and no more was seen 
or heard of the enemy during the night. It appears that they had calculated 
upon the British force in the city being less numerous than it really was, 
and they had also relied on the expectation of disabling our men by means 
not recognized among the ordinary instruments of warfare. A large quantity 
of deleterious spirit was stored up in the town, and this, the Chinese, in 
compliance, it was understood, with instructions from the enemy, pressed 
upon our soldiers instead of water, which was extremely scarce— a pro- 
clamation having been issued by the French general, forbidding any family 
(0 possess more than one jar of water for their own use. By the judicious 
and decisive measures of Colonel Gillespie, their designs were frustrated, 
and the British force was preserved from surprise and destruction. Early 
on the morning of the 10th, the troops, together with the inhabitants, had 
a narrow escape. A Mahiy was discovered, with a firebrand in his hand, 
m the act of setting light to some W'oodcn magazines, containing a conside- 
rable quantity of gunpowder, lie was taken, and, on the following day, 
in a spirit of summary justice, hanged. These were not the only acts of 
similar character which occurred. The commanding ofticer’s quarters were 
kejit by a Frenchman, and, as an honourable mode of serving his country, 
this man poisoned the coflTee prepared for the breakfast of Colonel Gillespie 
and his staff : the atrocious attempt was unsuccessful, the eftects of the poison 
having manifested themselves before .sufllcient of the adulterated beverage had 
been taken to produce the intended effect. In the hurry of the moment, it 
is to be lamented, that the author of this abominable act escaped. 

On the 10th, Colonel Gillespie advanced with his corps towards the 
enemy's cantonment at Weellerneedcr, supported by two brigades of in- 
fantry. They found the cantonment abandoned, but the enemy was in 
force at a short distance beyond. Their position was strongly defended by 
an ahbatisy occupied by three thousand of their best troops and four guns, 
horse artillery. It w'as promptly attacked by Colonel Gillespie; and after 
an obstinate resistance, carried at the point of the bayonet, the enemy's 
force driven to the shelter of their batteries, and their guns taken. 

But, though vanquished, the enemy were not entirely subdued. They 
Were greatly superior in numbers to the invading force, and they entrenched 
themselves in a strong position, between a large river and an artificial 
watercourse, neither of which was fordable. 1’heir position was furthejr 
defended by a deep trench strongly palisadocd, seven redoubts, and many 
AsiaUourN.^.YoL:2l{\m.l\). C 
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batteries. The fort of Corsellis was in the centre, and ,the whole of the 
works w'ere defended by a numerous and well-organized artillery. The 
season was far advanced, and the heat violent; and these reasons, combined 
with the insufficient number of the British troops, determined the general to 
decline attempting the reduction of the position by regular approaches, and 
to endeavour to carry the works by assault. Some batteries were erected 
with a view of disabling the principal redoubts, and a heavy lire was kept 
up for two days with great effect; and, though answered by a far more 
numerous artillery, it succeeded in silencing the nearer batteries of the 
enemy, and considerably disturbing their entire position. 

At dawn of day, on the 2Cth, the assault was made. It was proposed to 
surprise one of the redoubts constructed by the enemy beyond the Salken, 
to endeavour to cross the bridge over that stream with the fugitives, and 
then to assault the redoubts within the lines. The enemy was under arms 
and prepared for the combat, and General Janssens, the commander-in- 
chief, was in the advanced redoubt when the attack commenced. 

Colonel Gillespie, after a long detour through a close and intricate 
country, came on their advance, which he routed almost instantly, and with 
extraordinary rapidity proceeded, under a heavy fire of grape and musketry, 
to the advanced redoubt, of which he was soon in possession. He then, 
in accordance with the proposed plan, passed the bridge, and, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, carried with the bayotjet a second redoubt. The opera- 
tions of other columns were directed with equal success against different 
parts of the works ; but the explosion, either by accident or design, of the 
magazine of one of the redoubts, destroyed a number of brave officers and men, 
who were crowded on its ramparts, which the enemy had just abandoned. 
The park of artillery was attacked and carried in a masterly manner, and 
a body of cavalry, which had formed to defend it, speedily put to flight. A 
strong body of the enemy, which had taken their position in the lines in front 
of Fort Corsellis, were attacked and driven from them, and the fort taken. 
The enemy was now completely put to flight ; a vigorous pursuit followed, 
and the whole of the army was either killed, taken, or dispersed. So close 
was the combat, that in the course of the day almost every officer was en- 
gaged hand to hand. Colonel Gillespie in person took prisoners two generals 
and a colonel, and another colonel fell by his hand. General Janssens, the 
coramander-in-chief, succeeded with some difficulty in reaching Buitzenzorg, 
a distance of thirty miles, with a few cavalry, the sole remains of an army 
of ten thousand men. 

The loss on the part of the British was severe, that of the enemy still more 
so. About a thousand bodies were buried in the works, many , perished in 
the river, and many in the flight. Nearly five thousand were made pri- 
soners, • among whom were three general officers, thirty-four field officers, 
seventy captains, and one hundred and fifty subalterns. In the British 
army, about one hundred and fifty men, European and Native, were killed 
or missing, and upwards of seven hundred wounded. 

The conquest of the island might now be considered as achieved, but as 
General Janssens shewed no intention of giving up the contest. Sir Samuel 
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Achmuiy prepared to push his success witli vigour. Captain Bean was de- 
spatched with a detachment to Cheribon, and, on arriving there, proceeded 
in the exercise of his duty with great spirit, by summoning the French com- 
mander to surrender, allowing him five minutes for decision. The terms he 
proposed were, that the garrison should be prisoners of war, all public pro- 
perty surrendered, but ail private property respected. Immediately after 
the flag of truce had been despatched. Captain Bean stood in with the frigates 
towards the fort. The result was, that the terms were submitted to, the 
French colours hauled down, the marines landed, and placed in possession 
of the fort. At this moment, the French general, Jamclle, and two other 
officers, one of them an aid-de-camp of the commander-in-chief, arrived with 
tidings that detachments to succour Cheribon were on their way, and that 
three hundred infantry and two hundred and fifty cavalry might be hourly 
expected. But it was too late — the officers were made prisoners, and 
Captain Bean, who had not waited for the ship which had the troops on 
board, landed one hundred and fifty seamen to garrison the fort, leaving the 
marines to act offensively in the field if requisite. The prisoners, being all 
natives, except one or two officers, were dismissed to their homes, %vith an 
intimation that if afterwards found acting against the British they would be 
hanged. It was said, that this caution did not appear at all to diminish 
their gratitude for their deliverance. 

The marines were then marched to Cavang Sambig, thirty-five miles 
inland, where nine waggon-loads of silver and copper money, with stores to 
a great amount, were deposited. Seven hundred prisoners, including a 
very large proportion of officers, were taken, without the loss of a single 
man killed or wounded during these operations. 

Sir S. Achraiity having proceeded to Samarang, and being joined there 
by Admiral Stopford and a few of the troop-ships, called upon General 
Janssens to surrender the island on terms of capitulation. This was re- 
fused, and the French general succeeded in making such a show of strength, 
as led Sir Samuel Achmuty to conclude that it was not advisable to assault 
the fort until further reinforced. Some fishermen, however, having reported 
that Janssens was withdrawing his troops into the interior, and had fortified 
a position a few miles on the road towards Kirta Sterer, Sir Samuel Ach- 
muty, on the 12th, prepared to attack the town, when it was immediately 
surrendered. Janssens had retired to the position which he had chosen, 
where he was completing batteries and entrenchments, and where he had 
succeeded, with the assistance of the native princes, in drawing together a 
large force. The British commander, having waited in vain two days for 
veinforcements, determined upon hazarding an attack, which he entrusted to 
Colonel Gibbs. In the course of the night, one ship arrived, which enabled 
the European garrison from the fort to join the field force, which was further 
strengthened by a company of sepoys. But with these additions it only 
amounted to about eleven hundred infantry, was totally deficient in cavalry, 
and almost without artillery. 

At tw'o in the morning, on the 16th, the troops marched from Samarang ; 
and, after advancing about six miles, discovered the enemy's force. They 
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were aitacked without delay, their flank soon turned, and they took to flight 
in the utmost disorder. But the British force was too much fatigued to 
pursue them, and in the night General Janssens made an offer of capitula- 
tion. The negotiations were conducted on the part of {Sir ISamuel Achmuty 
with much firmness, and ended in the surrender of the island, as well as that 
of the French general, with all that remained of his army, as prisoners ol 
war. 

The naval operations were eonducted with equal success. Captain Har- 
ris and Captain Pellew succeeded in reducing the French fortress in the 
island of Madura, and detaching the sultan from the interests of the enemy. 
This service was performed wilh extraordinary brilliancy. Leaving their 
ships at anchor under the isle of Pondrik, these officers landed about two 
miles from fort {Samarap, and forming their men into columns of sixty bayo- 
nets and thirty pikemen each, flanked by two or three pieces of artillery, 
and with a body of marines for their reserve, they marched with such per- 
fect silence towards the fort, that, though the boats had been seen standing 
in for shore, they were not discovered till they were through the outer 
gate. In ten minutes, the fort was carried by storm, and several hundred 
Madura pikemen were made prisoners. At day-break, the natives began to 
assemble in great numbers, when Captain Harris called on the governor 
to surrender in ten minutes. In reply, he was recpiired to evacuate the 
fort within three hours, on peril of having it stormed. 

The governor commanded three thousand muskets, sixty artillery-men, 
and about fifteen hundred armed with pike and pistol, and he had four 
field-pieces planted on a bridge, commanding a straight road of a quarter 
of a mile in length, along which the British must pass before they could 
reach the bridge. Captain Harris, however, determined to attack them. 
Leaving about fifty men in the fort, he led a body of ninety to turn the left 
flank of the enemy, and to make a diversion in favour of Captain Pellew's 
party, which was to advance as soon as this column should fire the first 
gun. Thus bold attempt was entirely successful. Some sharp firing took 
place while the British columns were advancing, but as soon as they were 
near enough to charge, the contest was at an end. The governor was 
made prisoner, and the colours and gun.s taken. Friendship always follows 
success : the sultan of Madura forthwith joined the conquerors, and offered 
four thousand men to assist in attacking fSourabaya. But this aid was 
not needed, in consequence of the surrender of the whole island. The 
appointment of lieutenant-governor was conferred by Lord Minto upon Mr. 
Raffles, who had preceded the expedition for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation, and to whose judicious advice its success may in a great degree 
be attributed. 

The fall of Batavia was followed by an event so remarkable as to de- 
.serve notice. 

^'ho sultan of Palambang, a petty chief in the south-eastern part of 
Sumatra, no sooner received intelligence of the success of the British arms, 
than he oonoeived the atrocious resolution of destroying the Dutch Resident, 
and every male person belonging to the factory at Palambang, not except- 
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ing even children, and of razing the fort to the ground. This horrible 
scheme he executed, in spite of the remonstrances of some Malay agents of 
the British Government, who represented that the destruction of the fort 
\vould be an act of hostility against those to whom the Dutch establishments 
had been transferred by right of conquest. The number of persons thus wan- 
tonly massacred was nearly a hundred, thirty of whom w ere European-born. 

The motives which led to this barbarous policy were probably twofold. 
The Dutch are regarded throughout the Malay states with inveterate hatred, 
and the feeling is not altogether without cause. The sultan perhaps re- 
joiced in an opportunity of taking signal revenge upon a people, towards 
whom the feeling of hostility was universal and long cherished. He might 
further think that the circumstances which had occurred presented a favour- 
able opportunity for dissolving all connections with European powers. The 
entire proceeding appears to have been marked by that sinister policy un- 
fortunately so common among the chieftains of the East. The Malay agents 
alleged that, in the first instance, the sultan compelled them to sign a false 
report of the transactions, and afterwards, with a view of preventing a dis- 
closure of the real facts, endeavoured to add them to the number of his 
\ictims. 

Previously to these facts becoming known to the government of Java, a 
mission had been despatched for the purpose of taking charge of the factory 
at Palambang, and of making arrangements for the preservation to the 
British of a monopoly of tin, produced in the island of Baneim, but on 
terms far more advantageous to the sultan than those existing under the 
Dutch government. The mission was received in the most contemptuous 
manner; the claims of the English to succeed to the rights and privileges 
of the Dutch were denied, and the sultan even ventured to assert, that he 
had completed his hostile proceedings against the Dutch before the conquest 
of Java had been achieved. The real character of those proceedings he did 
not avow ; but represented them to be confined to the destruction of the fort 
and expulsion of the garrison. This mission, therefore, returned without 
accomplishing its object. Its arrival was soon followed by that of an em- 
Itassy from the sultan, who repeated the statements of their master ; but by 
this time the truth was known, and vigorous measures were determined on, 
to assert the rights of the British Government, and punish the faithlessness 
and cruelties of the sultan. 

For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly a thousand men, was put in 
motion, under the command of Colonel Gillespie; it sailed from Balasore on 
the 20th March 1812, but its progress was considerably retarded by con- 
trary winds and currents. On the 3d of April the fleet reached Hawk^s 
Island, and continued a week at anchor. Tents were pitched on shore, and 
a number of artificers employed in the completion of the boats intended for 
the passage of the Palambang river, in constructing platforms for the field 
pit'ces, and providing shelter for the troops from the oppressive heat of the 
day, and the noxious air of the night. On the 10th, the fleet got under 
'veigh, and came to anchor on the J5tb, opposite the west channel of the 
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Palambang river. On the arrival of the British force, the sultan attempted 
to negotiate, transmitting messages to the commander filled with expressions 
of the most profound respect, and the warmest attachment to the English 
nation ; but his treacherous character was too well known to allow of any 
one being deceived by such professions. Colonel Gillespie refused to 
treat except with the sultan in person at Palambang. The expedition 
accordingly advanced and took possession of the works at Borang ; on loam 
ing which, the sultan lied, leaving the fort, palace, and city in a state of 
inconceivable disorder. He had previously removed his treasures and his 
women into the interior. 

After the occupation of the works at Borang, the troops had been re- 
embarked: but, on learning the state of the capital, Colonel Gillespie 
determined to push on with the light boats, and endeavour to stop the scenes 
of confusion and carnage which were taking place there. The city, which 
stretched along the banks of the river for upwards of seven miles, presented 
to the view of the British an awful scene of murder and pillage. The most 
dreadful shrieks and yells were heard in all directions, and conflagrations 
appeared in various places. An eye-witness declares, that “ romance never 
described any thing half so hideous, nor has the invention of the imagination 
ever given representations equally appalling. Amid these horrors, Colonel 
Gillespie stepped on shore, accompanied by only seven grenadiers, and 
proceeded into the city, surrounded by the glittering w eapons of ferocioii® 
Arabs and treacherous Malays. One of the latter nation pressed through 
the crowd, approached the colonel, and was walking by his side, when a 
large double-edged knife was silently put into his hands by one of his 
countrymen. He received the instrument, and was in the act of concealing 
it in his long loose sleeve, when a sudden flash of lightning discovered it. 
The man was instantly disarmed, and his murderous design thus frustrated : 
but amid the confusion that prevailed at the moment, he found means to 
mix in the crowd and escape. 

On approaching the palace, the horrors of the spectacle were aggravated. 
The apartments had been ransacked ; the pavements and floors were flowing 
with blood ; the flames were rapidly consuming all that plunder had spared, 
and while they were pursuing their devastating career, the crackling of the 
bamboos is said to have resembled the discharge of musquetry. At intervals, 
the roofs of the various buildings fell with tremendous crash, and notwith* 
standing the torrents of rain, the fire continued to spread, and threatened 
even that part of the palace where the British forces were compelled to take 
up their temporary abode. This force consisted only of a few grenadiers and 
seamen, and they were surrounded on all sides by hordes of assassins. •The 
best means of defence were adopted by the little band ; at midnight, they 
were joined by a small reinforcement under Major French, and in the 
morning by another under Colonel McLeod : resistance was now no longer 
thought of, and the resolution of Colonel Gillespie had thus, without the loss 
of a man, placed in the possession of the British, the city, fort, and batteries> 
defended by two hundred and forty-two pieces of cannon. 
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Notwithstanding the subjugation of the Dutch and French power, parts 
of Java remained in a disturbed state ; the sultan of DJoejyocarta, one of 
the most turbulent and intriguing of the native princes, manifested a hostile 
disposition to the British Government; in consequence of which, Mr. Raffles, 
the Lieut-Governor, proceeded in person to his court, in December 1811, 
with the hope of definitively fixing by treaty the relations between the two 
governments. His visit was attended with some danger, and it seems not 
easy to acquit the Lieut.-Governor of the charge of rashness in undertaking 
it. His escort consisted only of a small part of the 14th regiment, a troop 
of the 22d Light Dragoons, and the ordinary garrison of Bengal sepoys in 
the fort and at the Residency-house. The sultan received Mr. Raffles 
surrounded by several thousands of his armed followers, whose deportment 
was marked by extraordinary violence. Creesses were unsheathed, and it 
was plain that those who brandished them, only waited for the command to 
put all the English to the sword. The command did not issue, and the 
Lieut.-Governor and his retinue retired in safety ; but they certainly had as 
much reason to congratulate themselves on their good fortune, as the stork 
when he withdrew his head in safety from the throat of the wolf. Negocia- 
lions with native princes, especially until they are considerably tamed, 
should be carried on at the head of a commanding military force. 

A treaty was concluded, by which the sovereignty of the British over the 
island of Java was acknowledged by the Sultan, and the English East-lndia 
Company were confirmed in all the privileges, advantages, and prerogatives 
which had been possessed by the Dutch and French Governments. To the 
Company also were transferred the sole regulation of the duties, and the col- 
lection of tribute within the dominions of the Sultan, and the general admi- 
nistration of justice in all cases where the British interests were concerned. 

This treaty was concluded before the expedition against Palambang. 
The occupation of the troops, which had been despatched thither, seemed to 
afford the Sultan of Djoejyocarta a favourable opportunity of breaking the 
treaty into which he had so recently entered, and this, in the true spirit of 
native policy, he eagerly embraced. By his agency, a confederacy was 
formed of all the native courts, the object of which was to expel all 
European settlers of every country, and to sweep from the island every vestige 
of European power. As soon as the design became apparent, preparations 
were made for resisting it by such means as were at the disposal of government, 
and in the emergency Colonel Gillespie opportunely arrived from Palam- 
bang. The Lieut-Governor and the Commander of the Forces immediately 
proceeded to Djoejyocarta with such military force as could be collected, and 
' hostilitieswere precipitated by Colonel Gillespie, arriving with a reconnoitering 
party, unexpectedly falling in with a large body of the Sultan’s horse. As 
offensive measures had not been determined on. Colonel Gillespie refrained 
from attacking them, and endeavoured, through Mr. Crawford the resident, 
to prevail upon them to return to the palace. They for a while refused, 
and some stones were thrown at the English party. This outrage was not 
repelled, and at length the Sultan’s troops consented to retire, but taking 
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advantage of the growing darkness, tliey threw stones at our men, and a 
Serjeant, and four dragoons were wounded. This attack was followed by 
several others, and our dragoons were ultimately obliged to cut their way 
out sword in hand. 

On the following day, an attempt was made to negociate, but without sue- 
cess, and it was clear that nothing was left but an appeal to force. The 
residence of the sultan was about three miles in circumference, suprounded 
by a broad ditch with drawbridges, a strong high rampart, with bastions, 
and defended by nearly one hundred pieces of cannon. In the interior were 
numerous squares and court-yards, enclosed with high walls, and all 
defensible. The principal entrance or square, in front, had a double 
row of cannon facing the gate, and was flanked with newly erected 
batteries, right and left. Seventeen thousand regular troops manned the 
works, and an armed population of more than a hundred thousand surround- 
ed the palace for miles, and occupied the walls and fastnesses along the 
sides of the various roads. The Dutch had erected a fort close to the 
palace, and this was now occupied by the British. Their force was small, 
not exceeding COO firelocks; but what was wanting in number was made 
up by intrepidity. They forthwith commenced cannonading the palace ; 
this was immediately returned, and in the evening the sultan sent a mes- 
sage demanding an unconditional surrender. In the course of the night, 
Major Dalton, who with a party of the Bengal light infantry, occupied part 
of the Dutch town between the fort and the palace, was attacked four times 
in succession, but on every occasion repulsed the enemy with great steadi- 
ness. Various skirmishing took place between parties of the enemy and 
others of our dragoons, in which the latter displayed remarkable gallantry. 
The day after, a detachment under Colonel McLeod, whose arrival had 
been anxiously expected, reached head -quarters, but their long march and 
exposure to a burning sun rendered some repose necessary. In the evcnini;’ 
Colonel Gillespie ordered all the troops, both cavalry and infantry, into 
the fort, and this measure fully persuaded the sultan that he had struck 
the British commander with terror. 

He was mistaken. No symptom of concession having been evinced by 
the enemy, Colonel Gillespie had determined on an assault. Two hours 
before day, the leaders of columns received their orders, and instantly 
proceeded to execute them. The assault was made by escalade, and 
was completely successful. The British force quickly occupied the ramparts, 
and turned the guns of the enemy upon themselves. The word was ‘‘ Death 
or Victory,” and no other thought seems to have occupied the minds of those 
engaged. The .sultan was taken in his strong-hold. He was subsequently 
deposed, and the hereditary prince raised to the throne. The other confede- 
rated princes readily acceded to the terms proposed to them. The conquest 
of Java was thus complete, and the British power was paramount throughout 
the island. 

The general peace restored Java to its former possessors, and it u-®)) 
therefore, he deemed a task of little utility to record the circumstances hy 
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whieli it became a temporary appendage of the British crown. But it is 
not an unimportant matter that Englishmen should bear in mind what their 
fellow-countrymen have achieved, although diplomatists may compliment 
away the possessions which have been so dearly earned. The magnanimity 
of Great Britain in restoring Java has been much praised. She has too 
frequently been magnanimous to her own cost, and her sacrifices have never 
been paid by anything but praise. Java unquestionably ought to have been 
retained. One great power must predominate in the East, and it is not for 
us to raise a question what power that should be. The acquisition of ter- 
ritory by any other European nation ought especially to be guarded against, 
as far as we possess the means. We ought not, indeed, to wage a war of 
ambition or aggression — we ought not to draw the sword for the sake of 
conquest; butwhen hostile operations become justifiable, as they undoubtedly 
were at the period of our conquests in the Indian seas, we ought not to throw 
away their results. We should have the firmness to insist upon retaining 
what we have had the courage to win. Java was important, not only in 
itself, but also from its proximity to other islands, over which the British 
authority ought at fitting opportunities to have been extended ; but England 
has always been afraid of her own good fortune in the East. 

The transfer of Java was to be lamented, perhaps, even more on account 
of the inhabitants than on our ow'n. The Dutch Government had never 
been strong, and it has, on many occasions, had recourse to the usual ex- 
pedients of conscious weakness— oppression and cruelty. U nder the dominion 
and influence of the English, various beneficial changes were introduced, 
and the country was in a progressive state of improvement. This was 
checked by its surrender to the Dutch, and since that event there has been 
no lack of discontent and disturbance. 

The establishment of the British power in the East, without an European 
rival, was the crowning act of Lord Minto’s administration, and it was 
one of which he had reason to be proud. Having completed the usual 
period of residence, he resigned his office and proceeded to England. But 
ne was not destined to enjoy that period of repose to which men look, as the 
termination and reward of public services— his death having taken place 
within a few weeks after his arrival in this country. 

The administration of Lord Minto was distinguished by great moderation, 
but it was marked also with very considerable ability. The line of policy 
pressed upon him from home was that of peace, and he laboured assiduously 
to preserve it. But he was not insensible to the peculiarities of our 
situation in India, surrounded by those who regarded us as hostile in- 
truJers ; he was conscious that a pacific policy might be carried too far for 
national interest, no less than national honour, and his views on subjects 
which, soon after his retirement, be^me of vital importance, were probably 
not very dissimilar to those of his successor. He was fully conscious of the 
*napplicability to our situation in India, of that timid and indecisive policy 
which was fashionable in England, and the expression of his opinions 
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The Gypsies. 

was not without effect in the most influential quarters. His mistakes 
and failures may fairly be attributable less to himself than to public 
opinion in England, which overawed and controlled him. The outrages of 
the Pindarries, the encroachments of the Ghoorkas, and the insolence of the 
Burmese, attracted his attention ; but he waited for encouragement from 
home to determine him to grapple with them. This was the most exception- 
able part of his policy, and it must be attributed to constitutional caution. The 
most brilliant, as well as valuable, acts of his government, were the well- 
planned and successful expeditions against the enemy’s possessions in the East. 
He here showed that he understood his country’s interests, and he acted upon 
his convictions with vigour and decision. . Upon the whole, though a lew 
of those who have occupied the same high station with himself have left be- 
hind them a reputation more brilliant and dazzling, that of Lord Minto rests 
on a basis of substantial service, and he well deserves to be held in remem- 
brance as one of the eminent statesmen of India. 


THE GYPSIES. 

T() THE EDITOR. 

Sib: I believe the only remaining difficulty, with respect to the theory of 
Hindostan being the father-land of the Gypsies, is the claim which they appear 
to have, by the assumption of this name, to a connection with Egypt ; a cir- 
cumstance which Grellmann seems to admit, without attempting to account 
for; and which Sir Wm. Jones, if I mistake not, would explain by the hypo- 
thesis, that they were carried to Abyssinia by the maritime Arabs, and thence 
migrated into Europe through Egypt. In looking through the Amiic Researches^ 
ktely, I observe, however, that tribes of this strange people are still 
found,— and, as both tradition and history agree, have for centuries existed,— 
in the different countries lying in the direct overland route from Bohemia (the 
place of their first appearance in Europe) to Hindostan, which, added to the 
difficulty presented by their journeying to Egypt, as well as that of accounting 
for their pursuing so unusutd a track, and the circumstance that there are few 
if any Coptic or Egyptian words to be found in their language, renders the 
fact of their having passed through that country liable to doubt. 

I, therefore, suggest, that the name which they were first known by, and 
from which their present appellation of Gypsies is derived, namely, the people 
of “ Lesser Egypt,* is an European corruption of some Hindoostanee or 
Oriental word or words, by which they designated themselves on their first 
arrival in Europe, — and perhaps may to this day, — and having no reference 
whatever to Egypt. 

I have quoted both Grellmann and Sir W, Jones from memory ; but I believe 
I am correct in my quotation. 

I am, sir/i^our obedient servant, 

T. Ellis Inman- 

II, Commercial Rooms, Mincing Lane, 

May 13, 1836. 





THE CYMBALEER AND HIS BRIDE. 

A Ballad. 

Monteigneur le due de Bretagne* 

A, pour les cnmbaU meurtrien* 

(*onvoqud de Kantek Mortagne. 

Dans la plaine, et sur la campagne, ^ 

L’arri6re>ban de ses guerriers. Victor Hugf*. 


He comes from the wars in Aquitain — 

He comes — my Cymbaleer ; 

But look upon his flashing crest, 

The polished mail upon his breast — 

A gallant knight, yoii*d say, was here. 

Now the dying sunlight burns, 

The Duke in victor-pride returns. 

Triumphs on his path await — 

Hasten to the eastern gate. 

Hasten, sisters — they appear — 

The Duke and my Cymbaleer. 

See the tide of warriors flow ; 

First march the pikemen, proud and slow ; 
And next a hundred barons bold, 

In radiant vests of silk and gold ; 

While the glad trumpets pour aloud 
Their thunder o’er the crowd. 

And see, in vests of shining mail. 

The Templars riding into sight. 

Before the fury of whose might. 

The Paynim heart grew pale ; 

Then comes a wild and daring clan, 

The iron archers of Lausanne. 

Hasten, sisters, come and see, 

Glancing spear and sword ; 

And, list ! the war-horse laughs aloud. 
Whilst o’er his flaming eyes are bow’d 
The red plumes of his Lord. 

The Duke is coming ; his banner red 
Floats in splendour o’er his head ; 

I see the blaze of a thousand spears, 

I hear the thunder of their tread — 

Sisters ! here are the Cymbaleers ! 

She spoke, and through each glittering rank. 
Her eye with anxious terror ran. 

Every shadowing pliAoe to scan, — 

But pallid now, and all aghast. 

Amid the wondering crowd she sank— - 
The Cymbai,ebbs were fast! 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

A COPY of a letter, by an officer of the Indian army, who has had much 
experience in the office of judge advocate (whose name we are not authorized 
to mention), recently addressed to the Chairs of the Court of Directors, touchinj; 
the state of the military law in the Indian army, and the present position of 
the European portion of it, consequent upon the removal of corporal punish- 
ment from the native porfion, has fallen into our hands; and, as the subject is 
well treated, and as the letter has been (we hear) very favourably received by 
those military authorities to whom it has been privately communicated, wc 
think an analysis of it may be of considerable interest to our military readers. 

The first point touched upon by the writer is the confused and diversified 
state of the military law of the three presidencies, and of the systems under 
which it is administered,— superintended by three judge-ad vocates-general, 
neither of them of the legal profession, acting independently of each other, 
and under separate chief authorities.” The writer recommends that the inili- 
tary law of British India should be not only revised, but consolidated, and 
rendered uniform in practice throughout the three presidencies, under a single 
advocate-general, a member of the legal profession, and in immediate comnui- 
nication with the supreme authority. The soundness of this suggestion is, to 
us, apparent, not only from the argument derived from analogy with the British 
army at home, hut from the obvious inconveniences which must arise, and which 
(notoriously) have arisen, from the conflict of co-ordinate and (comparatively 
speaking) incompetent authorities; or, as Lord Wm. Bentinck observed, in 
his minute of 16th February 1835, from “the caprice of individuals.” 
placing of the native armies of the three presidencies under one code, assimi- 
lated more to the King’s Articles of War, was recommended by the committee 
assembled at Madras to report upon the question of corporal punishment. 

Evidence of the imperfect state of military law in India, and of its practice, 
as well as of the general dissatisfaction excited amongst the Indian army, owing 
to their being under the control of rules and liabilities which have been long 
ago modified in the Mutiny Act, as regards the Royal Army, may be collected 
from the public journals in India. For instance, the last-framed Articles of 
War for his Majesty’s army enact : — 

** That any officer or soldier who shall give, send, convey, or promote, a challenge 
to any other officer to fight a duel ; — or shall upbraid another for refusing a challenge; 
or, if commanding a guard, shall knowingly and willingly suffer any person to go forlli 
to fight a duel, shall, if an officer, on conviction, be liable to be cashiered, or suffer such 
other punishment, according to the nature and degree of the offence, as by the judg- 
ment of a general court-martial may be awarded, &c. 

But, in the old Articles of War, by which the army of India is still governed, 
this offence is more severely treated, by limiting the punishment to cashiering 
only* “ This difference,” observes the writer, " places the officers of the 
Indian army under a great disadvantage compared with those of the royal fij’iny 
serving with them; and it has fallen within my observation to see an officer of 
the former, when on trial for sending a challenge, put in his King’s commis- 
sion, and desire to be judged by the more recent and mild enactment for the 
government of his Majesty’s forces. Th% attention of supreme authorities has 
been consequently called to this striking discrepancy by courts-martial, who 
have been constrained, under the existing law, to award the severer sentence, 
contrary to their estimate of the offence.” 
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Again : — If an officer in his Majest 3 >*s army, serving in either presidency, be 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to dismissal, the power of reviewing the 
proceedings, and of confirming the sentence or otherwise, is vested in the 
Commander-in-chief of all India. But if an officer of the Indian army be 
similarly sentenced, the power is given, by the existing Articles of War for 
that army, to the subordinate local commanders-in-chief. “ In this essential 
point also,” he remarks, “ officers of the Indian army feel themselves placed 
under an additional disadvantage ; for the proedidings on their trials are thus 
submitted to the review and report of local judge-advocates-general, to whose 
opinion their cases are submitted in the first instance, and at whose recom- 
mendation the trials are commonly instituted, founded upon charges prepared 
by themselves, on the cx-parte evidence furnished by the accusers. And further, 
the judgment of the court, accompanied by the report made under circum- 
stances so prejudicial to the party tried, receives its final confirmation or dis- 
approval from the very general officer by whom the trial is ordered, who thus 
exercises an arbitrary, irresponsible power, equally opposed to the spirit of law 
and justice, and liable to glaring abuse in such far distant possessions.” 

The writer is of opinion that the evils obviously attending this system would 
be corrected, and that general satisfaction would take the place of an opposite 
feeling amongst the officers of each presidency, if the power of deciding upon 
the proceedings of all courts-martial on commissioned officers were confined 
to the Governor-general, aided by a professional judge-advocate-general. 

The operation of the discrepancy between the two systems upon the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the two armies is forcibly pointed out. 
Whilst in the King’s army there are the following grades of courts, namely, 
general, district (or garrison), detachment, and regimental courts-martial, — and 
whilst the Articles of War classify offences and prescribe specific punishments 
for each and every degree of offenders in the royal army, — the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the Indian army continue subject to the two 
courts of extreme powers, — the general and regimental courts-martial, with 
the imperfect classification of crimes and ill-regulated punishments contained 
in the Mutiny Act and Articles of War of 1823 : so that the Indian army has 
been deprived of the benefits which the improvements in Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
have worked in the morale of the royal army. 

“ To manifest, in a most striking manner, the ill-effects of these varied laws 
for the same body, or even for different bodies serving together, and the 
unequal discipline produced by them in the native armies of the several presi- 
dencies, it will suffice to refer to the remarkable difference in the number of 
corporal punishments awarded, and of lashes actually inflicted, upon men of the 
native cavalry and infantry of the three armies, for the five years from 1829 to 


Average number of lashes awarded per fin Bengal ... 
regiment, for the five years from 1829: Madras ... 

10 1833 1 Bombay.. . 

Average number of lashes inflicted per fin Bengal ... 
regiment, for the five years trom 1 829 f M adras . , . 

to 1833 .....t Bombay... 

Average number of discharges per regi- flu Bengal ... 
ment, for the five years from 1829 toj Madras ... 
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Cavalry Regts. 

Infantry Regts. 

1,054 

2,984 

12,601 
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43 

64 
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1,521 

5,187 

8,104 

516 

3,588 

5,415 

96 

84 
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At the period to which this extraordinary statement refers, the strength of 
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the regiments at each presidency was equal ; and although some variation in 
number of crimes and in severity of punishments may be ascribed to the faci- 
lities existing in Bengal for filling the ranks with men of superior caste, the 
very great difference is attributed to the three armies being unprovided with an 
uniform military codct of one established system of adequate rewards, and of 
recruiting, paying, and pensioning ; and to their not being concentrated under 
one supteme authority. 

The writer observes : “ I Apprehend that, among those who have had an 
opportunity of observing the state and practice of military law in the Madras 
presidency of late years, there are very few who will not concur with me in 
ascribing to two or three particular sources a large proportion pf the evil 
referred to, viz. — to the before-mentioned uninteresting nature of the duties in 
a period of prolonged peace and inactivity, — the diminished powers which, in 
corps, garrisons, and even divisions, are now allowed to commanding officers 
in controlling their troops, — and the increased disposition at head-quarters too 
rigidly to review and comment on the proceedings of minor courts-martial, and 
to augment the duties of the judge- advocate-general’s department, by referring 
to trial by general courts, matters which might otherwise be more promptly 
disposed of« Formerly, and also during the most recent hostilities, while com- 
manding officers exercised greater power in advancing the meritorious, they did 
not hesitate also to administer punishment more summarily and arbitrarily than 
is now allowable ; subject, as they have thus been made, to the very scruti- 
nizing and jealous observation of head-quarter authorities, in the absence of 
loftier claims on their powers of direction and control. Hence it has followed 
that commanding officers, rather than risk censure by exercising their power of 
effectually checking offenders in the commencement of a vicious career, or 
endure having their judicial conduct so minutely supervised and remarked upon 
by divisional deputies-judge-advocatc, have become indifferent to that progress 
in crime, on the part of such characters, which must subject them to the juris- 
diction of the higher tribunal, and expose them to the degradation of more 
public and severe punishment. And these are the causes, combined with the 
variations and imperfections of the existing very old military law of India, the 
anomalies of which have been greatly increased by the existence of three 
distinct judge-advocates-general, neither of them of legal education, which have 
in public opinion tended principally to produce the increased frequency of our 
general courts-martial, and the severity of the punishments awarded.” 

The writer of the letter adverts to the "dark gloom” which has for some 
time pervaded the army of India, resulting from extensive reductions, conse- 
quent extreme slowness of promotion, general diminution of the number of 
superior commands and staff places, and reduced allowances ; and to the dis- 
satisfaction among the royal troops serving in India through the abolition of 
corporal punishment in the native army only, whereby “ their feelings, mental 
and physical, have been brought into extremely invidious collision with the 
native soldiery,” Upon this delicate question, the writer speaks with com- 
mendable caution, and distrust of his own judgment. From the experience of 
eleven years in India, and from the results obtained from the observations of 
others, the writer is induced to dissent from the conclusion of those high 
authorities, the Duke of Wellington and Lord William Bentinck, who are of 
opinion that the European troops in India now feel, and will continue to feel 
indifference about the matter. The writer apprehends “ a yery different and 
serious result in so peculiar an empire of military opinion.” He adds : ** 1 may 
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state that, having closely observed the combined duties and conduct of the 
European and native soldiery, in garrison, in field cantonments, and in warfare, 
I consider that there now exists an intimacy between the two classes, which 
quickly communicates and explains to the one whatever occurs affecting the 
other;” and he expresses* his belief, that "if the degrading distinction be main- 
tained, occurrences of more marked danger to our Eastern supremacy must 
naturally be expected.’* 

Jn the existing dilemma, the writer suggests that the home authorities should 
avail themselves of the opportunity to extend to the Indian army, so far us 
applicable, all the amendments which have been contained in the Mutiny Acts 
and Articles of War for the King’s forces, passed yearly since 1823 (the date of 
the latest act and articles for the Company’s service) ; bring the whole army of 
India, so far as can be, under one code and system, rendering every portion 
thereof amenable to the same description of courts, and liable to punishments 
similar both in nature and degree,— and repeat this assimilation of military 
government annually^ by inserting at the conclusion of the act passed for the 
royal army, a clause somewhat to the following eficct : — 

And be it enacted, that wherever the provisions of this Act apply to officers, non- 
commissioned officers, soldiers, and others of his Majesty’s army serving in the pos- 
sessions and territories of the East India Company, or, under the orders of ffieir 
government, in other countries in the East, the same shall, so far as applicable, apply 
to the officers, non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and others, European and native, of 
the army of the said Company: — and that wherever the provisions of this Act do not so 
provide for matters affecting the necessary good order and government of the troops, 
European and native, of the said Company, it shall and may be lawful for the 
supreme legislative council of India, to enact such laws as shall be best adapted to 
provide for the same: power being reserved to the said Company, to frame rules and 
articles for the better government of the officers, non-commissioned officers, soldiers, 
and others in their service, in conformity with the provisions of this Act ; and to the 
supreme legislative council of India to add thereto, from time to time, agreeably to 
such additional enactments as the nature and formation of the armies of the said 
Company may render advisable. 

To this system of assimilation, which squares with the policy now pursued 
in other departments of the Indian government, we imagine there can be no 
objection, and it will be a graceful and gracious mode of extricating the 
government from embarrassment. 

We may embrace this occasion, especially since a new governor and new 
commander-in-chief are on their departure for one of the presidencies, to 
make (without meaning any invidious insinuation) the following suggestions: 

It would be well for a commander-in-chief to take no reports or communi- 
cations against individuals into his consideration, without first calling on the 
individuals to submit what they may have to say against them ; and never to 
send any matter, affecting commissioned officers especially, to trial, without 
first submitting it ^ the investigation of an impartial court of enquiry of three 
officers at least : as in civil law no criminal matter is carried into court until a 
grand jury has first found a true bill. Farther; that no officer should be placed 
in arrest without having, at the time, a copy of the accusation or charge 
whereon he was so proceeded against ; — that no one should be placed in arrest 
until as near as possible to the assembly of the court for his trial ; — and that, 
if the commander-in-chief should deem it necessary to disapprove of, and find 
fault with, the proceedings of courts-martial, he should do so — in public 
general orders, by which amendment is not, and much irritation is produced ; 
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but by temperate letters addressed from himself to the President of the Court, 
to be read by the President to the Court previous to its dissolution. By such 
course, much of the angry feeling now existing throughout the army on courts- 
martial matters would be allayed, and these assemblies might be brought to 
their proper character; and well would the army appreciate the change. It 
would be well, moreover, if courts-martial could be brought to a closer 
affinity with courts of honour;** at all events, if they could be purged of that 
species of legal quibbling, special pleading, and sophistry, which is creeping 
into them, and totally changing their character in India. 


LOVE AND TIME. 

A voyager passant sa vie, 

Certain viellard, nomnai Ic Temps, 

Pr^ d*un fleuve arrive et s’cerie : 

Prenez pitld de mes vieux ans. Count ic S^gur. 

The summer sun was setting fast. 

When, lo ! an aged Pilgrim came 

Unto a pleasant river’s banks, — 

Time was the traveller’s name. 

** Hasten, hasten— >while I speak. 

The sands within the glass are flying. 

Come and ferry me across ” — 

Thus the traveller kept crying. 

On the other side, a youthful band 
Unto the pilgrim listen’d : 

And many a foot ran o’er the sand, 

And many an eye of beauty glisten’d ; 

While merry Love began to loosen 
His bark with a joyful chime ; 

He sinketh oft,” sigh’d a wiser voice, 

” Who sails in a boat with Time.” 

Now Love upon the stream is rowing, 

And soon to Time he draweth nigh, 

And Time leaps in, and they are going, 

Unmindful of the wind or sky ; 

His light oars through the waters flash, 

And still the burden of his song : 

** See, shepherd-maids, how pleasantly 
Love sails with Time along.” 

But fainting Love grew weary soon, 

(Alas ! he had done so before !) 

Then Time unto the mirthful tune 
Began to ply the oar. 

“ Alas ! poor child, how weak thou art I 
How soon thy powers decay! 

How soon toil chills thy bounding heart ! 

How SOON WITH Time Love dies away !” 
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MEMOIRS OF LORD CLIVE. 

Skcond Articlic. 

The fruite of the victory at Plassey, were, as we have already observed, * 
of the most important character. Meer Jaffier found himself in peaceable 
possession (shortly after secured by the assassination of Suraj-u-Dowlah) 
of the palace, treasures, and authority of his master ; but he refused, Clive 
states, to seat himself on the musnud, till placed upon it it by him : thus 
acknowledging, in the most public manner, his obligations to the English. 
The terms of a treaty were agreed upon, which stipulated, on the part of 
the new Nawab, a confirmation of all the grants and privileges in the treaty 
of the late Nawab ; an alliance, offensive and defensive, against all enemies ; 
the expulsion of the French ; the payment of a crore of rupees (a million 
sterling) to the Company, to cover losses and expenses of the campaign, 
besides seventy-seven lacs to the sufferers at the loss of Calcutta ; the en- 
tire property of all lands within, and for 600 yards without, the Mahratta 
Ditch, to be vested in the Company, as well as the zemindary of the 
country to the south of Calcutta as far as Calpce, &c. To defray this 
demand of 177 lacs, there were but 150 lacs in the treasury ; and it was 
arranged that half the demand should be paid down in money and valuables, 
and the other half in three annual instalments. Mr. Mill has painted, in 
the warm colours of his fancy, the disappointment of the English at the 
scantiness of the Bengal treasury ; he supposes that Clive and his party, 

accustomed to a fond and literal belief of oriental exaggeration on the 
subject of Indian riches, with great difficulty were brought to admit so 
hateful a truth.” 

This, however, was not the only tax which Meer Jaffier had to pay for 
his elevation to the throne. A donation of fifty lacs was made to the army 
and navy, besides a gift* to each of the members of the Secret Committee 
and of Council ; and, in addition to these sums, he was induced, “ by gra- 
titude and feeling, as well as by usage,” to make liberal presents to those 
who had been the immediate instruments of placing him on the throne : 
Clive's share of the latter was stated by himself at £160,006. 

Viewing these gifts with our present jealous and prudent notions in regard 
to pecuniary transactions between native princes and officers of the govern- 
ment, we should necessarily pronounce a severe condemnation upon the 
conduct of the recipients ; but, at that period, gifts were not only received 
openly, but without the slightest impression that there was any culpability 
attgehed thereto. Between the act of a modern resident at a native court, 
who barters his power and patronage for a secret bribe, and that of a servant 
of the Company who, without violating any law or precept, openly received a 
present from a native prince, for no breach of duty or confidence, there is 
not the slighest analogy. This distinction is not always borne in mind. 

But there is an incident in this affair, which has been distorted by Mr. 
Mill into a charge against Lord Clive of the blackest kind ; we refer to 

• To Clive jt‘28,000~to each member of the Committee £24, 0(H). 
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the treatment of the merchant Omichund, to whom we have already alluded. 
The details of this incident have been dissected in so full and skilful a manner 
by an able coadjutor of ours (now no more), in some strictures upon Mr. 
Mill’s history,* and who has demonstrated the injustice of the charge against 
Clive, that we might, on the present occasion, pass it by ; but that a notice 
of the career of Clive would be thereby imperfect. 

Omichund was established at the court of the Nawab Suraj-u-Dowlah,as a 
native agent. He was a man of the most insatiable avarice, and being in 
. the possession of immense wealth, had great influence at Moorshedabad. 
When the intrigues were maturing against Suraj-u-Dowlah, Omichund be- 
came of necessity privy to it; and his avarice was the only anchorage- 
ground by which he could be fixed in his fidelity to the party opposed to the 
Nawab. Both Meer Jaffier and Mr. Watts, the British resident, had 
doubts of Omichund ; the success or failure of this enterprize was consi- 
dered by this sordid individual as secondary to the promotion of his present 
interest, and he was prepared to take any course that would be subser- 
vient to his avarice. Omichund had been a loser at Calcutta, and he con- 
trived, at the time he was in concert with the conspirators, to extract from 
the Nawab, on the ground of his feigned attachment to him, four lacs of 
rupees, the estimated amount of his losses. When the intrigues were ripe, 
and all was prepared for action, Omichund came to Mr. Watt, and threat- 
ened instant discovery of the^ plot f, unless he should receive thirty lacs 
of rupees (£300,000), as for reimbursement of losses, and reward of ser- 
vices. Under the dread of discovery. Watts, in great alarm, soothed Omi- 
chund with promises, while he conveyed intelligence to Clive. It was 
obvious that there was no alternative between submitting to the exor- 
bitant terms of this man, whom no honest ties could bind ; or of deceiv- 
ing him into a belief that he should receive the full amount of his extravagant 
and dishonest demands. No man would think it a violation of moral duty 
to preserve his own life from a highwayman, by signing an obligation to 
pay whatever sum he required, and to refuse payment when the danger is 
over. Clive viewed 0 michund (the extent of whose villainy he was long 
unwilling to believe), from the position he had taken, as a public enemy, and 
considered every artifice that could deceive him to be not only desirable, 
but just and proper. 

** I have your last letter,” he observes to Mr. Watts, in his communication 
on this subject, “ including the articles of agreement. I must confess the 
tenor of them surprised me much. I immediately repaired to Calcutta ; and, 
at a committee held, both the admirals and gentlemen agree that Omichund 
is the greatest villain upon earth ; and that now he appears in the strongest 
light, what he was always suspected to be, a villain in grain. However, to 
counterplot this scoundrel, and at the same time to give him no room to sus- 
pect our intentions, enclosed you will receive two forms of agreement; the 
one real, to be strictly kept by us ; the other fictitious. In short, this affair 

* See A». Journ. O. S., Vol. xxnl. p, 535, 

t “ Secure to me, under a sealed tieaty, thirty lacs of rupees, or I will this night inform the Nabob 
«.t’ yoiir plot for his dethronement, and have you all put to death,” was the direct cmph.itlc meinung, if 
not the exact words, ot his speech to Mr. Watts 
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concluded, Omichund will be treated as he deserves. This you will acquaint 
Meer Jaffier with.” 

Two treaties were accordingly framed ; one real, the other fictitious. In 
the former there was no mention of Omichund ; the latter had an article which 
expressly stipulated that he should receive twenty lacs of rupees ; and Mr. 
Watts was desired to inform him, that ** thirty lacs ” was not inserted, as it 
might give rise to suspicion ; but that a commission of five per cent, should be 
given to him upon all sums received from the nabob, which would fully 
amount to the other ten lacs. 

When the real treaty was disclosed to Omichund, after the danger was 
over, the effect may be readily conceived : he was (Mr. Orme states) 
overwhelmed by it. “ He fainted on the spot, was carried home, evinced 
symptoms of a disturbed reason, and .subsequently went upon a pilgrimage 
to a holy Hindu shrine, near Maulda, w'hence he returned in a state of 
idiotism, from which he never recovered.*' 

This transaction, — which, though, tried by the rigid rules of an austere 
morality, it may not be wholly defensible, is justifiable as apolitical expe- 
dient, dictated by stern necessity, — is described by Mr. Mill in the blackest 
colours, as the essence of treachery — Omichund’s treachery being suppressed, 
and even his exorbitant avarice palliated or mitigated by a comparison be- 
tween him and men whose minds were in such a state, that the great de- 
mands of Omichund did literally appear a crime.” 

The battle of Plassey, and the subversion of the power of Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, afforded scope for the development of that political sagacity which formed 
the most striking and elevated quality of Clive’s mind. He had long foreseen 
(as we have already observed) that a period must arrive when the Company 
would be constrained to assume a political character, and become, as he 
expresses it, “ nabobs in fact, if not in name.” That critical period had 
now arrived ; the foundation of our Indian empire was now laid, and the 
goodly superstructure is attributable to the foresight, the skill, and the 
prudence of Clive. 

From the period of the capture of Chandernagore, (says Sir John Malcolm), 
till Meer Jaffier was established upon the throne, Clive was unaided in the great 
and difficult task he had undertaken. He rested solely upon his own judg- 
ment, which in almost all cases was in opposition to that of the persons with 
whom he was associated. 

Admiral Watson, though he had withdrawn himself from any participation 
in the enterprize, stated honestly and decidedly his doubts of its success. The 
Select Committee of Calcutta threw off all responsibility. Thus unaided and 
alone, Clive had to connteract treachery, to stimulate timidity into action, 
and when the period arrived, openly and boldly to confront danger. He was, 
throughout this arduous labour, supported by the conviction, that the end he 
sought was indispensable to the interests, and indeed to the safety, of the 
government he served, and that the means he employed were the only ones 
by which it would be accomplished. With this conviction, he proceeded 
towards his object with a caution and firmness that have seldom been equalled, 
end never surpassed. 

His success was great beyond all expectation ; but it has been erroneously 
attributed to the battle of Plassey. It was not the result of that action, but 
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of the whole series of his measures, and of the operation of welMaid pUng 
carried into executioa by the same wise and firm mind by which they had been 
formed. 

One of the difficulties which Clive had to contend with, at this juncture, 
arose from disputes in the army as to the division of the prize-money, the mili- 
tary officers being disinclined to allow the navy to share. The conduct of 
Clive was, as usual, prompt and straightforward ; his letter to the officers 
exhibits the openness and decision of his character ; it produced an immediate 
acknowledgment of error on their part, which was followed by a return to 
friendly feelings on the part of Clive. 

Before we enter upon the subsequent parts of his career, it may be well to 
exhibit the sentiments of Sir John Malcolm upon the military character of this 
extraordinary personage, w'hich has been somewhat damaged by the stric- 
tures of mere professional critics. 

It has already been shown (he observes), that throughout this eventful period, 
the military operations of Clive were subordinate to his political negociations. 
But, independent of this fact, which placed his conduct as a military officer 
beyond the common rules of judgment, I confess that I have little faith in 
the correctness of that general criticism, which refers exclusively to the num- 
bers and quality of the troops engaged, and to the ground upon which the 
conflict was decided. Even in Europe, where the character of the troops is 
known, and their fidelity to their banners undoubted, it is much oftener the 
genius of the commander, exercised during the changing moments of a battle, 
than the best preconcerted plan, which decides the combat. The mere tac- 
tician rests entirely on his plans; if they fail, he is lost: but the eye of an 
able leader penetrates the mind of his own army and that of the enemy, and 
by exciting valour to extraordinary efforts, or pressing upon faltering oppo- 
nents, he snatches a victory, which is the more glorious from having been 
gained contrary to all calculations of art. In India, success in war depends 
far less upon plans and evolutions, than on a correct knowledge of the nature 
of the enemy’s force. The character and composition of the incongruous 
materials, of which eastern armies are formed, have already been explained. 
From some part of this body the most resolute resistance may be expected, 
from their attachment to their chief. Others, probably from being lukewarm 
in the cause, and discontented with their leader, require only a pretext to fly. 
No corps places confidence in, or expects support from, that which is next to 
it. The consequence is, that the mere suspicion of treachery, or any misfor- 
tune or misconduct in the prince under whom these bands are for the moment 
united, dissolves the whole. These facts will account for the frequent defeat of 
large armies in India by a few disciplined and united men. Yet the armies thus 
discomfited contain thousands of the same tribes and nations, of whom a few 
hundreds (when attached to their chiefs and loyal to the cause for which they 
fought) have been found to resist, with the aid of very slight defences, gll <hp 
efibrts of a large and highly disciplined European force. 

One of the grounds upon which Clive’s conduct has been arraigned is, the 
wealth which he acquired by the revolution which placed Meer Jaffier on the 
throne ; and, undoubtedly, if that wealth was obtained in a dishonest or 
even an equivocal manner, it would leave a stain upon his character which his 
services, splendid as they were, could not efface. But we have already said 
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«nougfi i]port this head to exculpate him from a charge which spi'ung, in the 
lirst instance^ from envy, and his present biographer has fully cleared him 
from any imputation upon this score. He observes : 

His acceptance of this reward (as it was termed) of his labours and success* 
was open and avowed ; and though subsequently made the subject of a charge 
against him, we do not find that at the time any one arraigned, either the 
amount of the donation, or the principle of receiving it. The fact is, that at 
that epoch of our Indian government, the public officers of the Company had 
very limited salaries : their perquisites and advantages, when employed on civil, 
military, or political stations, appear to have been such as had been enjoyed by 
native functionaries, performing the duties to which they, in times of conquest 
and revolution, had succeeded. These, on ordinary occasions, were derived 
from a per-centage on particular branches of revenue, privileges of trade, or 
presents from inferiors, and were always considerable ; but when such events 
occurred as negociating a peace, or replacing a monarch upon a throne, the 
money, gifts, and territorial grants to the chief instniments of such changes, 
were limited only by the moderation of one party and the ability of the other. 

It is evident that Clive did not imagine that he violated any duty or 
engagements in accepting these presents. He made no secret of them, or 
of their amount, either in his own official or private letters. In writing to 
Mr. Payne,* he says, speaking of these presents : I never made the least 
secret of this affair, but always thought the world ought to be acejuainted 
with the Nabob's generosity. If I had been disposed to grow rich by receiv- 
ing presents from any other hands but those of the Nabob, surely no one 
had ever the like opportunity ; but there is not that man living, among [the 
daily temptations which offered, who can accuse me of receiving any thing of 
value but from the Nabob himself." But what is more to the point, the 
Court of Directors themselves, in their letter to the Secret Committee of 
Bengal, t fully recognized the usage of receiving presents by public ser\'ants, 
and added, ‘‘we do not intend, by this, to break in upon any sums of money 
which have been given by the Nabob to particular persons, by way of free 
gift or in reward of their services." 

Sir John Malcolm has related a remarkable anecdote on this head. A 
gentleman of high respectability, who had filled an official station in India, stated 
to the present Lord Powis, that, itbeing known that he was on personal grounds 
discontented with his father, he was summoned, in 1773, as a witness before 
the Parliamentary committee appointed to investigate the charges against Lord 
Clive, and he added, that when Governor Johnstone, in the committee, 
observed, that it had been proved that his Lordship had received upwards 
of £100,000 after the battle of Plassey, Lord Clive calmly replied, that he 
ha3 received a much larger sum ; “ but," said he, “ when I recollect en- 
tering the Nabob’s treasury at Moorshedabad, with heaps of gold and silver 
to the right and left, and these crowned with jewels (striking his hand vio- 
lently on his head), by God, at this moment, do I stand astonished at my 
own moderation !" 

It is no imputation upon the judgment of Clive that Mcer Jaffier was 
• 26th December, I767» t 8th Maiich, 1768. 
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soon found to be deficient m a ruler. Accident had placed him forem^t 
in the avenue to the throne, and English influence was not ye sufficiently 
strong to regulate, at it does at present, the affairs of native durbare. 
Meer Jaffier, however, had one redeeming quality ; he was grateful to the 
man through whose instrumentality he had been placed on the musnud. 

Clive’s departure for Calcutta was the signal for dissention at the wort of 
the Nawabf and the vizier of Oude,Suja.u-Dowlah, threatened tos ftonhen 
Mr. Scrafton urged Clive to return to Moorshedabad, as the Nawab had 
evaded compliance with several of the most important articles of the rea y, 
and his presence, with or without an army, appeared the only means of 
averting^ruin. Clive’s answer was brief and decisive : I shall march, 
said he “ with the whole army/’ 

He accordingly joined the Nawab, and conferred with him on Ae state 
of hisaffairs. His letter to the Select Committee of the Court of Direotois 
gives a very clear account of the condition of the prince’s “J 

S the measures adopted for its settlement. Clive remarks that theNabob 
is a prince of little capacity, and devoid of the talent of gaming the love and 
confidence of his principal officers; that his mismanagement hrew the 
country into confusion, and, but for our own known a^hment to him, he 
wouldLve been hurled from tlie throne.” He states his determma ion to 
procure assignments on the revenues for the payment of the money still due 
bv treaty, which would render the Company less dependent upon the pnnee 
and bis ministers. Clive had a more difficult part to perform in ^justing 
the disputes between the Nawab and his subordinates, especially Ramnar- 
rain, the ruler of Patna, a Hindu of rank, and who was universal loved 
and respected. His negociations, however, were successful, and before 
he quitted Patna, he secured the monopoly of the saltpetre of that province 

It is not easy, with our present associations and prejudices, duly to appre- 
ciate the difficulty of Clive’s task in exercising this controlling power over the 
Nawab. “ This was the first instance in Bengal of the power of a prou 

Mahommedan sovereign being overshadowed by thatof a body of merchants, 

who, before this great change, had never appeared at the court of his pred 
oessors but as humble supplicants, endeavouring to obtain commercial pr^ 
leges. Many of the nobles and generals by whom the Nabob was surrounde 
had been, a year or two before, courted by bnbes and flattery to p 
Ltthe pertons,orto promote thetrade,ofthe very English agents^-jj 
pleasure or policy their fortune and character now depended. To add to tn 
strong and rankling feeling which such a chanp must have 
hommedan prince and his chiefs found themselves deserted by the wa^ 
pliant Hindus, who, possessing greater foresight, and 
advancement from the change of masters, were ready, on ffie fir 
danger to their life or property, to seek the protection the Englis . 

There was an accident in the construction of the English au 
India, which, though complimentary to Clive, was a 
natives, struck by his commanding talents, ascribed every thing to him , 
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considered him as the exclusive author of the success which had attended the 
English arms ; and with his life many expected it to terminate. The exis- 
tence of such sentiments gave probability to the reports of plots said to have 
been formed, both at Moorshedabad and at Patna, for his assassination ; and 
he was warned of them by persons who deemed their information authen- 
tic.’* 

On Clive's return to Calcutta, a mortification awaited him. The Court of 
Directors had received his letter, expressing his hope that in a few days he 
should take his passage for Madras, and accordingly they made an arrange- 
ment for the government of Bengal, in which Clive was excluded. The new 
council, however, with a promptitude which did as much credit to their zeal as 
to the talents of Colonel Clive, made a tender of the presidentship to him. 
“ Y our being named,” they say, ** as head of the General Committee (in 
the letter of the 3d of August last), established at that time for conducting 
the Company’s affairs in Bengal, your eminent services, abilities, and merit, 
together with your superior weight and influence with the present soubah and 
his ofiicers, are matters which have great force with us on this occasion ; and 
all concur in pointing at you, at the present, as best able to render our honour- 
able employers necessary service at this juncture, till they shall make their 
further pleasure known by the appointment of a president for their afiairs 
here.” 

This disinterested tender, by persons of all parties, some of them not 
friendly to Clive, is a high tribute to the character of the latter. Mr. Mill, 
however, observes, that it evinced disregard and contempt for the judgment 
and authority of their superiors,” but which it does not appear that the 
Directors ever felt or resented. 

Clive was much hurt at this apparent mark of distrust : but he ought to 
have recollected (as well as Mr. Mill), that the Directors supposed he had 
returned to Madras ; and they were, besides, totally ignorant of the events 
which had so entirely altered the state of affairs in Bengal. The scheme of 
government, which the court adopted and ordered, — that of nominating a 
council of ten, the four senior members of which were to preside in rota- 
tion, each for four months, — is characterized by Sir John Malcolm as an 
extraordinary expedient, which was no doubt the crude offspring of faction 
and distrust.” But he seems to have overlooked the important fact we have 
just mentioned, and the consideration that the alternate presidency of the 
senior members, for a short period, had been the previous course, the Com- 
pany's affairs being then merely of a mercantile character, and conducted 
upon mercantile principles. As soon as the home authorities were aware of 
the^'eal state of the facts,* and before they knew of the resolution of the 
Bengal council, they immediatelyt appointed Clive sole president and go- 
vernor of Fort William. A letter from Mr. Payne, the chairman of the 
Court, written before the news had reached them,:^ clearly shews that the 
Court had no distrust of Clive, and were fully alive to the value of the 
services he had performed previous to the battle of Plassey. Mr. Payne 

* In February, l7.*iB. 

t Uth Marcli, 17^8. { 11th November, 17o7* 
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states, that he had urged upon Mr. Pitt the propriety of giving Clive higher 
military rank, and^ that it had been intended by the Duke of Newcastle to 
confer upon him some mark of the royal favour; but as this was unaccom- 
panied by a suggestion of a similar honour to Admiral Watson, it was 
deemed prudent by the Court to discourage it. Mr. Payne concludes thus: 

Be assured, sir, I shall always be as ready to propose as to concur in any 
measure, that may be hereafter thought of, to do you honour or pleasure.; 
and that it is a great one to me to reflect, that your attention to the service 
you are engaged in, by exposing your person on so many different occa- 
sions, may and has been attended not only with the honour and laurels that 
adorn the brow of a conqueror, but with some more solid fruits of your 
labour ; which may in some degree compensate for the toils that precede 
victory and success.* 

The ticklish state of affairs in Bengal and in the Deccan made Clive anx- 
ious, before his departure for Europe, to place them on a better footing. 
He succeeded in inducing the Nawab to pay him a visit at Calcutta, which 
he thought would make a useful impression upon both friends and enemies. 
Colonel Forde was in the Deccan, with a fine detachment, and W arren 
Hastings was selected to succeed Mr. Scrafton as resident at the court of 
Moorshedabad. Nothing (as we have before remarked) affords a more 
decided test of the elevated character of Clive than the discernment dis- 
played in the selection of fit persons to carry his plans into effect. Warren 
Hastings was not more than twenty-five when he was appointed to this 
arduous and responsible situation, rendered still more difficult by the task 
imposed upon him of upholding the authority of Roy Dullub, the minister, 
in opposition to that prince's secret dislike of him. 

In February 1760, Clive quitted India. 

We have been constrained, in reviewing this important period of the 
history of Clive and of British India, to extend our observations to a greater 
length than we expected. It has been our object to show, that the lounda- 
tion of our territorial power in India originated from the foresight and 
prudence of Clive ; that this scheme was not an accident, surprising him un- 
expectedly, or happening in spite of his endeavour to avoid it, but the result 
of a deliberate design to convert the Company into lords paramount of 
India, it being really an event compounded of both, discerned by the 
master-mind of Clive whilst in embryo, and brought to maturity by his skill 
neither sooner nor later than it ought to have been ; that his character in 
the delicate transactions in which he was employed, notwithstanding temp- 
tations of no ordinary kind, stands free from imputation, and that his em- 
ployers are not chargeable wiih conduct towards Clive, which would eitfler 
justify suspicions against his integrity, or imply the blackest ingratitude on 
their part. 
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CHINESE ACCOUNT OF INDIA.* 

Tc^n-choo (or India) was known in the time of the latter Hans ; the country 
was then called the Kingdom of Shin-too,-\ 

Note of the Chinese Editor. 

Chang-keen, when first sent (B.C. 12f>) into Ta-hea (or Bactriana), saw stems of 
bamboos, as in the Shoo country (modern province of Sze-chuen). He inquired how 
they obtained these bamboos; some men of Ta-hea replied : “ Our merchants procure 
them in the markets of the kingdom of Shin-too, which is Teen-choo. Some call this 
kingdom Mo-kea-to;| others name it Po-lo-mun (country of the brahmans); it is 
situated to the south of the Taung.ling§ (or Blue Mountains), distant some thousands 
of le to the south-east of the YuS-clie|j (Massagetm, or Indo- Scythians). 

This country is about 30,000 square le\ in extent; it is divided internally into five 
Indias ; the first is termed Middle or Central India ; the second Eastern India ; the 
third Southern India ; the fourth Western India; and the fifth Northern India. Each 
of these divisions of the territory contains several thousands of le ; and fortified cities, 
surrounded with walls, and towns of the second order, are placed a few hundred fc apart. 

Southern India is bounded by the Great Sea (the Gulf of Bengal); Northern India 
is situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains;** on the four sides, there are mountains 
sloping to the south, and a valley which crosses them forms the gate (or entrance) of the 
kingdom. Eastern India is bounded on the cast by the Great Sea, as well as by Foo- 
nan (Pegu) and Lin-e (Slam), which are separated only by a little sea. Western India 
adjoins Ke-pin (Cophenes) and Po-sze ( Persia) ;tf Central India is situated in the mid- 
dle of the four other divisions of India. 

All these kingdoms had kings in the time of the Han dynasty. There is besides the 
kingdom of Yuen-too, which is distant from Chang-ganjj: 9,80() le; it is 2,800 le from 
the residence of the Governor-general of the Chinese provinces in Central Asia.$§ To 
the south it adjoins the Blue Mountains ; to the north its frontiers arc contiguous to those 
of the Woo-sun. 

Yan-sze.koo has stated that Yuen-too is no other than Shin-too; and Shin-too is 
Teen-choo; there is no difference but in the pronunciation more or less strong. 

From the kingdom called Kaou-fooUf of the Yuc-che, going to the west and 


• Translated from the Wdn-hien-t'hwjg-kaou. or ‘ Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments;’ by 
Ma-twan-lln; book 338, fol. 14. 


t In Sanscrit 




Sindfni, Hindustan. 


Magadha. 

$ A chain of mountains to the north of Cashmere, which separates Eastern Turkestan, or Little 
Bucharia, from Great Bucharia. 

II M. Ut^musathas given a translation of Ma-twan-Iin’s account of the Yu6-che in his .Vuuv. MHanges 
AsiaU, 1. 1. p. 220. 

t According to Dr. Kelly (Orient. Metro/., p. 64), 200 fe arc equal to one degree of the meridian = 
E. miles; whcrice 30,000 la will give about English miles. 


I, an exact translation of the Sanscrit Wmdlaya, • abode of snow,’ or 

Uimdlngu’i, * mountain whereon the snow rests.’ This division of 


SeuC-shaHi 
rather 


India must include themodcru Cashmere, the description of which, by Masudi, the Arabian historian, 
folncidt’s In a striking manner with that of the Chinese author : " The kingdom of Cashmere,” he 
says, “ which forms part of India, is surrounded with very high mountains ; it contains a prodigious 
number of towns and villages ; it can be entered only by .a single pass, which is closctl by agate.” 

ft See for an account of these countries by Ma-tw.-ui-Iin, the translation by M. Rcnmisat, Nmiv. Mi‘l. 
Atiat., t.i. p. 205 and 240. 

Capital of the Hans, situntctl in .Shen-se; now Sc-gan-foo. 

§§ This position of tlio kingdom of Vuen-loo atfords reason to think that it may be the same as that 
0 Shin-too. It is only in the transcription of the Sanscrit word Sindhri, the name of tlie Indus and of 
e countries bathed by that river, that there is a slight difference. The proximity of llie Woo-sun, 
owevCT, suggests that Yuen-too must comprehend the country In which modem Badakshan is situated, 
mi The following account of this kingdom is given by Ma-twan-lin elsewhere (b. 338, f. 27) : '* The 
ingdom of Kaou-foo was known In tlic time of the Haiw. It is situated to the south-east of the great 

AN7V//.,/rtr//r//.N.S.YuL.20.No.79. 2 F 
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Houtht as far as the Western Sea (the Indian Ocean) ; to the east, as far as 
Pan*ke; all these countries form the territory of Shin-too. It has a number 
of fortified towns, in about a hundred, commandants reside. There are 
also different kingdoms ; ten of them have kings. There is, however, little 
difference between them, and the whole have the collective denomination of 
Shin-too. 

the Chintie Editor. 

The narrative of Foo*nan states: *< The kingdom of She*wei (Kapila) belongs to 
that of Kea-she* in India, which some call die kingdom of Fho-lo*nae, and others 
the kingdom of Sze (oc) She-pho-lo.na>sce. 

Choo-fa-wei, in his FHh^kvi& kt (Memoir on the kingdoms of Ftih, or Buddlin), 
states that the kingdom of .Fho-lo.nae (or Benares) is situated 1,480 le south of the 
kingdom of Kea.wei-lo-wei (or Kapila). In the account of the kingdom of Ching.Ie 
by She.fk, it is said : Few oxen arc killed in this kingdom ; the sheep of the country 
are black; their horns, which are slender and apart, maybe four feet long; one is 
killed about every ten days, but if any of these sheep happen to die of disease, the 
inhabitants use the blood of bullocks. These animals live a long time; the people of 
this country likewise are very long-lived. Their kings commonly reign a hundred 
years, and the bullocks live as long as the men. Tins kingdom is a dependency of India. 

The royal residence overlooks the river Ilfing or Gang (Ganges)t which some 
call Kea-plh-le. Here is situated the mountain Ling-tseaou ; called in tite lan- 
guage of the Hoo-yii country, Ke-too-keu : it is a green rock, the head (or 
summit) of which resembles that of the bird tscaou. 

Note of the Chinese Editor. 

Choo-fii wei says, in his Ffih-kwi ke, that this mountain is situated to the south of 
Mo-ke£-tc,f which is also a kingdom dependent on India. 

At the period§ when nil these kingdoms belonged to the Yuu-che, the latter 


YuC-che ( Masssjiteta). It is likewise a comidcrable state. Their manners resemble those of the inhabi- 
tants of India, and they aregentle and humane. They carry on much commerce. India, Cophencs, and 
the country of the Am, are three kingdoms which are im<{uned by force and lost by weakness." The 
latter expressions arc borrowed from the Taou-tVi-king ot Laou-tsze. 

Kdii or KdsM, ‘ splendid,’ epithet of the sacred city of Denares, called 

Varanasi or TiTirmT Varandsi. The latter denomination is represented as closely as is per- 
mitted by the monosyllabic language of the Chinese (which wants the articulation ro) by Pho-lo-nw: the 
Sansait ^ v having so often the sound of ^ b, tliat they are not distinguished from each other in Ben- 
gali writing: Sze (or) Sfie-pho-lo-na-sze is also a faithful transcript of Srl Vara 


ndsi, ‘ the holy, the fortunate Benares.’ 

t In Sanscrit Gang’d; this river, in sacred writings, bears also the name of ^ |M^ 

Kapila, and more commonly KapUadfidrd. 


J Magadha, thf^thern portion of the modern Bahar. 

S This important epoch in the history of India may be lixwl with precision by moans of Chinese histo- 
rians : and It is not one of the least advanta 4 es derivable from the study of the writers of this nation. 
Ma-twan-lin, in his account of the Great YuC-che, or Indo-Scylhians (book 3.‘18, fol. 2), states that the 
Chinese general Chang-kCen was sent as an ambassador to the YuC-che by the emperor Woo-tc t^.C. 
12R), and that, about I(W years after, a prince of this nation, who possessed one of the five governments 
of the country of the Daho;, subjected the Getes in Copbenes, and that TCen-choo, or India, was again 
subjugated by the YuC-che. This other conquest of India by the Scythians must be placed, therefore, 
about the year B.C. 26. Ma-twan-lin adds, Uist these YuC-clie, having become rich and powerful (by 
these conquesUi), remained in this state toll the time of the latter Hans, who began to reign A.D. 222. ft 
results from hence that the Scythians (or YuC-che) must have been masters of Western India from about 
B.C. S6 till A.D. 222, that is, for a space of 248 years. The first invasion of India by the Y uC-che, or 
Scythians, must have taken place before the reign of Vicranidditya, whose relebratcil era, which begins 
fifty-six years beforeours, originated from the complete defeat of the Scythian amies by this Indian 
prince: on event whldi deserved to be thus Immortalized. See ludinn Algebra by Mr. Colebrooke (I're- 
face, p. 43), and Lassen, Ik Pentapotamid Micd Commenlitth, p. «!, The first of these learned In- 

dlanibts. 
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put their kings to death and substituted military chiefs. They enjoined all 
their people to practise the doctrine of Ffih-too (Buddha) ; not to kill living 
creatures ; to abstain from wine ; and to conform entirely to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of the country, which is low and damp, and the 
temperature very hot. This kingdom is traversed by large rivers ; the people 
fight upon elephants; they are of a feeble constitution compared with the 
Yu^'Che. 

The emperor Woo-te, of the Hans (B.C. 142 to 87), sent an expedition of 
about ten persons, by the west and south, in search of Shin-too. All informa- 
tion having been refused to the persons composing this expedition, they could 
not reach the country.* Under Ho-te (A.D. 89 to 106), several ambassadors 
from that country came to offer tribute.f The western countries (subjected 
to the Chinese) then revolted, and separated from the empire. 

In the second of the years Yan~he of Hwan-te (A.D. 159) strangers often 
came by the way of Jlh-nan (* south of the sun Tonquin and Cochin China), 
to offer presents. 

A tradition of this time relates that the emperor Ming-te (A D. 58 to 76), 
having dreamed that he saw a man of gold, very large, whose head and neck 
hlioiie with prodigious brightness, interrogated his ministers on the subject. 
One of them told him that, in tlic western region {se-fang), was a spirit {shin), 
whose name was Fiih ; that his statue was six feet high, and his colour that of 
gold. The emperor, upon this, despatched ambassadors to India to learn the 
laws and doctrine ofFiib, and to bring to China his portrait painted, as well as 
some of his statues. The king of Tsoo (a petty feudatory kingdom of China), 
named Ying, was the first who believed in this false doctrine (of Fuh ) ; hence 
it wa.s that other persons in the Middle Empire adopted it. 

Thereupon, Hwan-te (A.D, 147 to 167) imbibed a great partiality for the 
js/iin (spirits or genii) ; he sacrificed repeatedly to Fiih-too and to Laou-tsze. 
The people of China gradually adopted (this new religion) : its followers aug- 
mented greatly. 

In the time of the IIow andTsin dynasties (A.D. 222 to 280), no new relation 
took place between India and China ; it was not till the period of the Woo 
dynasty, that the king of Foo-nan, named Fan-chan, sent one of his relations, 
named Soo-wlb, as ambassador to India. On quitting Foo-nan, the embassy 
returned by the mouth of the Taoii-keaou-le,j: continuing its route by sea in 
the great bay (or Gulfof Martaban), in a north-westerly direction; it then enter- 
ed the bay (of Bengal), which they crossed, and coasted the frontiers of several 
kingdoms. In about a year, it was able to reach the mouth of the river of 
India, and ascended the river 7,000 /e, when it arrived at its destination. The 
king of India, astonished at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed : " the sea- 
coast is very far off; how could these men get here?” He commanded that 

dianists, from whom we are sure of deriving information, whenever we are engaged in the investigation 
of a great philological, scientific, and philosophical question respecting India, cites an ancient scho- 
lias^n Varfiha Mihira, who thus explains the word “ saka'* employed by this astronomer to denote the 
Samvat era ; epoch when the barbarian kings named Saka (the Sacas) were defeated by Vicrain&- 
dltya.” 

* This same emperor gained some trifling, particulars respecting Shin-too, or India, by his general 
Chang-kSen, whom he had sent to the Vud-che, which are preserved by the historian Sse-ma-tsCen, in 
his Sz«~ke (book 123, fols. Sand 7), where it is stated that Shin-too is situated to the east of Ta-hea, the 
wpital of which was the city of Lan-she. 

t At this period, China was still considered as the paramount state of all the half-civilised nations 
inhabiting Central Asia. It is not, therefore, surprising, that the chiefs of Imtia subject to the Yufi- 
che, or Scythians, should have thought of sending amlmsadors to Chiiia, in search of means of de- 
livering their country from barbarians, by the aid of llie Ciiiiiese armies, which could oblige their revolted 
«w^erts to return to tlicir duty, 'riuis we may easily explain facts ai>parcntly so improbable. 

t The Irrawaddy, in the Burman empire. 
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the ambassadors should be shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this 
view, he appointed ns guides to attend him, two strangers of the same race as 
the Chinese,^ and he supplied Soo-w!h (the ambassador) with provisions for his 
journey and presents for Fan*chiin, king of Foo-nan, consisting of Scythian 
horses, and four pieces of valuable woollen stuifs.f 

During this time, the Woo dynasty t despatched an officer of the second rank, 
named Kang-tae, as ambassador to Foo-nan, where he saw foreign guides oF 
the same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to them, concern, 
ing the manners and customs of the people of India, they answered him as fol- 
lows : “ The doctrine of Fiih is that which is in vogue in this kingdom. The 
population is very numerous; the soil rich and fertile. The king who rules 
here has the title of Maou-lun the suburbs of the fortified city in which he 
resided arc watered by rivulets, which flow on all sides, and fill the deep 
ditches surrounding the city. Below it flows the great river (the Ganges). All 
the palaces are covered with sculptured inscriptions, and other ornaments in 
relief. A winding street forms a market, a le in length. The dwelling-houses 
have several storics.|| Bells and drums are their instruments of music, and 
the dress of the people is adorned with fragrant flowers. They travel by land 
and by water; their commercial transactions arc considerable, in jewels and 
other valuable articles of luxury, and every thing which the heart can desire is 
procurable here. On every side, to the right and to the left, you behold only 
agreeable and seductive objects ; the houses are overshadowed by foliage, and 
cooled by the motion of waters of all kinds. There arc sixteen great king- 
doms which are remote from India; some di.stant 2,000 le ; others 3,000. All 
these kingdoms honour and respect India, which they regard as placed between 
heaven and earth.’* 

The fifth of the years yuen-hea of Wan-te, of the Sungs (A.D, 428), the 
king of the kingdom of Kea-plh-le (Kapila) in India, named Yue-gae (* beloved 
of the raoon’f), sent an ambassador to him to present him with letters of sub- 
mission (peaou)f and to offer diamonds, valuable rings, bracelets, as well as 
other ornaments of worked gold, and two parrots, one red and the other white. 

The second of the years tae-she of Ming-te (A.D. 4Cfi), an ambassador came 
to offer tribute. This ambassador had the rank of lieutenant-general of the 
army. 

Note of the Chinese Editor. 

The eighteenth of the years yuen-kea (A.D. 441), the king of the kingdom of Soo- 
ino-Ie sent an ambassador to offer the products of liis country. The second of the years 
heaoU'kcaii of the emperor Heaou-woo (A.D. 455), the king of the kingdotii of 

* Literally : " in consequence, .is attendants or guides (he had given to him) two men, foreigners, ol 
the same sporics as the Sung." By Suni'-jin, ‘ men of .Sung,’ Mii-twan4in designates the Chinese, wh" 
were BO called in his time: he wrote .under the Sung dynasty, in the latter part of the thirtcciilh cen- 
tury, The sense which rAm has received is tliat wliich it bears in the phraseology of the Lc-kc, 

citftl by the dictionary of Kang-lie, in explaining this character. 

’13 aE Sze-pel. » 

One of the three dynasties wliich reigned simultaneously over three divisions of the Chmesc empire . 
it subsisted from A.D, 222 to 2«0. ^-rrr 

§ This title must be the Chinese transcription of Mabdmnn; there can be no doubt in 

res])ect to the first syllable, maha (in composition) * great but the Sanscrit word reprented by Ion (or 
run, ran) is less certain. At all events, this must bo a king of India whose reign corresponded with ibis' 
date, between A.D. 222 and 2110. 

n This is the case at Benares, where many of the houses have seven or eight stories ; and the nuinc- 
rou.« temples and public edifices are covered with sculptures and bas reliefs. 

If In Sanscrit, tjyi^rekdnta, * well-bclovcd of the moon,’ a name also given to a precious stone; or 
rather it would be Chandrananda, * joy or delight of the moon,’ cited in the fifth uhle of the ny^en 
Akhm, at the history of Cashmere. 
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Kin-toJe* sent a superior officer to offer gold coin and precious vases. On the first of 
the ye&rs yuen-weit of Fei-tc (A.D. 473 ), the kingdom of Pho-le (?) sent an ambas- 
sador to offer tribute. All these kingdoms practised the doctrine of Fiih. 

In the beginning of the years leen-keen of the dynasty Leang (A.D. 502), 
the king of India, named Keu-to, sent his great officer, named Choo-4o-ta, to 
present letters of submission, and to offer vases of crystal, perfumes of all 
sorts, precious talismans, and other articles of this kind. 

This kingdom (India) is traversed by great rivers.f The spring or source, 
Sin-taou,j: issues from mount Kw^n-lun ;§ its waters then divide into five 
streams, and form what are termed the affluents of the Ganges {ming GUng 
shwuy). Their waters arc sweet and beautiful, and at the bottom of their bed 
they deposit a real salt, the colour of which is as white as that of the essence 
of the water {skwiiy tsin^» 

In the time of Seiien-woo, of the dynasty of the latter Wei (A.D. 500 to 
516), South India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses of a 
fine breed. This ambassjidor stated that the kingdom produced lions, leopards, 
panthers, camels, rhinoceroses, and elephants ; that there was a species of pearl 
there, called ho-tse, similar to talc (yun-moo), the colour of which was yellowish 
red Use, * reddish blue *) ; if it is divided, it disperses like the wings of the 
cricket; if it is heaped up, on the other hand, it becomes compact, like 
threads of silk strongly woven. There were diamonds resembling amethysts 
(tsc-shVi-ying), When purified a hundred times in the fire, without melting, 
this diamond is used to cut jasper {yu stone) There were also tortoiseshell 
U(ie-7nei), gold (kin)^ copper (tung), iron (tee), lead (yuen), tin (scVi), fine mus- 
lins embroidered with gold and silver ;|| there are also a variety of odoriferous 
plants, yfik-kin, sugar-canes, and all kinds of products ; honey-bread (or solid 
honeyt), pepper, ginger, and black salt. 

On the west, India carries on a considerable commerce by sea with Ta- 
tsin (the Roman empire), the An-se (or Asm, Syrians) ; some of the Indians 
come as far as Foo-nan and Keaou-che (Tonquin) to traffic in coral necklaces 
and pearls of inferior quality (or which only resemble pearls — san>kan). These 
merchants are accustomed to dispense with books of accounts (in their commer- 

♦ The Gandari of Herodotus and Strabo ? In Sanscrit Gandharl, nr 

Gandhara. 

t “ Kwdlintakeavg,” literally, ‘ the kingdom overlooks great rivers.’ 

t These cuiious details, the exactitude of which may excite suriirise, prove that the Chinese histo- 
ricins were better informed than might be expected of facts and circumstances concerning Central and 
Western Asia. We are indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for the inecins of ascertaining the accuracy of the 
t'iiincse writer. In fact, the Chinese words Sin-taou are but the transcription of the Sanscrit word 

mm Sltd, the name of one of the sources of the Ganges. In a memoir on the sources of this 

river, this illustrious and profounil Indian scholar cites the following passiige from the astronomer 
Uhiiskiara AchArya : “ The holy strc.im which escapes from the foot of Vishnu, descends from the abode 
of Vishnu on Mount Meru (the Kwan-luti), whence it divides into four currents, and passing through 
the air, it reaches tlic lakes ou the summit of the mountains which sustain them. Under the name of 
atld, this river joins the IlhaiirAswa ; an the Alakamndd, it enters Bharatavarsha (Hindostan); as the 
Chftrkshu, it proceeds to Ketumala, and as the Jihadra, it goes to tlie Kuru of the'north.” — Siddhdnta- 
Sirdinani; Jihavana-Knsha, 37 and 30. 

i Mount Meru. “ The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven upon its summit, and thence 
descends in four currents; the southern branch Is the Ganges of India; the northern branch, which 
flows into Turkey, is the BhjulrasAmA ; the eastern branch is the SltA, and the western is the Chakshu, 
or Oxus."— Watson, Sanscrit Diet., 2d edit., art. Aferw, The name Meru is the Ms^os of the Greeks. 

II Those are, no doubt, the flue brocades, cmbioidcrcd with gold and silver, for which Benares is still 
so celebratetl, which continue to constitute an extensive article of commerce throughout Indi.i, and which 
Kuropean industry however successful Its efforts to Imitate the products of the Kast, has not yet btx;n 
able to rival. 

f Skfh-maih, 'stone-honey.’ 
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cial transactions). Teeth (elephants* or rhinoceros* ?) and shells form their 
articles of exchange. They have men very skilful in magical arts.* The 
greatest mark of respect which a wife can show towards her husband is to kiss 
his feet and embrace his knees : this is the roost energetic and persuasive 
demonstration of the interior sentiments. In their houses, they have young 
girls who dance and sing with much skill.f Their king and his ministers {to- 
chilly ministers about the sovereign) have a vast number of silk dresses and 
line woollen fabrics. He dresses his hair on the top of his head]: (like the 
Chinese women), and the rest of the hair he cuts, to make it short. Married 
men also cut their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang valuable rings in them. 
The general practice is to walk on foot. The colour of their dress is mostly 
white. The Indians are timid in battle; their weapons are the bow and arrows, 
and shield ; they have also (like the Chinese) flying or winged ladders and, 
according as the ground will permit, they follow the rules of the wooden oxen 
and roUing horses || They have a written character and a literature, and they 
arc well versed in astronomy or the science of the heavens, in that of numbers, 
and in astrology. All the men study the instructive books denominated SfJih- 
ihany written on the leaves of the tree pe*-/o, intended to preserve a record of 
things.! 

Yang-te, of the Suy dynasty (A.D. G05 to 016), wishing to know the western 
countries (Se-yu), sent Pei-too to endeavour to determine the boundaries of 
the kingdoms of Se-fan (ancient Tibet). This envoy traversed many countries, 
but did not penetrate to India, believing that the emperor had some animosity 
against the king of this country, whose family was of the race of Ke-le-he, or 
Cha-le ;** at this period, there were no troubles, no revolts in his kingdom. 

The grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a ycar.ft The barley, 
which grows the highest, exceeds the height of a camel. The women wear 
ornaments of gold and silver on their head, and necklaces of pearls. The 
dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collected and deposited in a 
place set apart ; or they throw them into a waste spot, and sometimes cast 

■itTMt 

t These arc, no doubt, thcnaiitch-girls. 

% To form the 3^^]" See the laws of Menu, book ti. v. 210, iStc. 

{ Fe te: this U a scaling-ladder, of which a representation may be seen in the Art Militaire ChinoU, 
figs. 48 and 49. 

I Milh-meaou, and Ino-ma. These arc machines of war, of which we know not the form. 

t The following is the Chinese text of this important passage 
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'I'he two Chinese characters eeHh-than are a transcription of the Sanscrit word 

L iT\ . 

siddhdnta, which signifies * established truth,’ ’ demonstraldc conclusion,’ and which forms the titles o' 
many scientific books, as the Siirya-Siddhdnta, a celebrated tr^tise on astronomy; the tttahma Stid- 


, arc the otait, on which 


hdnta ; the Siddhdnta Kaumudi, tic. The leaves of trees, pei-to, are the ola», on which 

most of the Sanscrit MSS. arc written, especially those in Telinga characters which come from Southern 
India. Pei-to may be the transcription of 'TtrT pita, * yellow,’ or pitaka, the Sans 

crit name of the aloe, the leaves of which are well adapted to the purpose Indicated by the Chinese 
author, especially for writing traced with a style. ^ 

*• That is, the royal and military caste of Kshatriyas t ^ * Kahattriya jdti. 

1 1 Taou, ‘ grain that Is planted amongst water ; the paddy of the southern regions.’— itforv wow's 
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theiik into a river: in this manner, funeral ceremonies with cakes of flesh of 
birds, wild animals, fish and tortoises, are dispensed with. 

Those who excite revolts and foment rebellions are punished with death; 
slight crimes are expiated by money. A person who has no filial duty (or faib 
in duty towards his parents), suffers mutilation of hands, feet, nose, ears, and 
is exiled beyond the frontiers. There is a written character and a literature 
(in this country) ; the study of astronomical sciences has made great progress 
there; there are astronomical books in the Fan (or Sanscrit) language ; leaves 
of the pei-to are used to preserve a record of things.* 

There is a spot in this kingdom, where are said to be, and where are 
pointed out, ancient vestiges of the foot of Fbh (or Buddha) ; in their creed, 
the followers of this religion affirm that these vestiges of Buddha really exist. 
They relate that, by carefully reciting certain prayers, they may acquire the 
shape of dragons, and rise into the clouds. 

In the years woo tih^ of the Tang dynasty (A.D. 618 to 627), there were 
great troubles in the kingdom. The king, She-lo>yc-to,’|' made war and fought 
battles such as had never been seen before. The elephants were not unsaddled 
in their rapid marches; the soldiers quitted not their shields, because this king 
had formed the project of uniting the four Indies under his rule. All the pro- 
vinces which faced the north submitted to him. 

At this same period of the Tang dynasty, a zealous follower of Ftih-too 
(Buddha), surnaraed Hcucn-chwang, arrived in this kingdom (of India.) She- 
lo-ye-to caused him to enter his presence, and said to him: ** Your country 
has produced holy (great) men. The king of Tsin,:|: who has routed the 
armies of his enemies, ought to be well satisfied; he may be compared to me; 
tell me what sort of man he is ?” Heuen-chwang replied by vaunting the exploits 
of Tae-tsung, who had put down revolt and reduced the four nations of barba- 
rians to submission to him. The Indian prince, full of fire and energy, was 
highly satisfied with this recital, and observed ; “ I will send (an embassy) to 
the court of the emperor of the East.” 

In fact, in the 15th of the years ching hwan (A.D. 642), ambassadors from 
the king of the country called Mo-kca-to (Magadha) came to offer books to the 
emperor (Tae-tsung), who directed that an officer of cavalry of inferior rank, 
named Leang-hwae-king, should go at a prescribed time to assure the (king of 
India) of the peace and harmony which subsisted between them. She-lo-ye-to, 
surprised, inquired of the men of the kingdom (Indians), saying ; “ From the 
time of antiquity to the present day, have ambassadors from Mo-ho>chin-tan§ 
come into our kingdom ?” They all replied : “ None have hitherto come ; 

* This is a repetition of what has been before said ; but. as the object of Ma-twan-lin was to combine 
all the ancient documents and all the authoritic.s known to him, which could tend to estabish a fact, we 
only see in this a fresh proof of the exactness of the various Chinese accounts. Some of the Sanscrit 
astronomical treatises were translated into Chinese under the Tang dynasty. 

t This proper name might be intended to represent the Sanscrit 5fk1lrr Sit-iahita. It re- 
mans to be seen whether a king of this name reigned in India at this period. 

i Tsin is the name of the dynasty which reigned over China from U.C. 249 to 202, during which the 
Chinese power caused it to be known for the first time in Centra] and Western Asia, its conquests 1)eing 
extended to the Caspian Sea and Bengal, in the reign of Tsin-she-hwang te, the celebrated Burner of 

the Books. The name of this dynasty has formed that of China, in Sanscrit China, which 

occurs in the Laws of Menu, book x. si. 44, and therefore at a date anterior to the third century before 
our era, which may be easily explained in referring the name of China to the perioil of the foundation of 
the kingdom of Tsin in the western province of .Shen-se, about D.C. loOO. 

S In Sanscrit, MaM^China, * great China in the modern dialects of In da, MuhA-Cftinestan, ‘ the 
country of great China.* 
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what is termed the Kingdom of the Middle, is Mo-ho-chin-tan.’* Whereupon, 
the king, going to meet the ambassador, bent his knee in token of obedience 
and respect {mo-pae) to receive the letter (chaou^thoo) of the emperor of China, 
which he placed on the top of his head Ambassadors (from the king of Magadha) 
came again,*and directly, to the court. An imperial order directed an assistant 
of the department of war, named Le, to take cognizance of the letter of 
submission (brought by the Indian ambassadors), and to make a report upon 
it. The ministers rcconducted the ambassadors without the city, and it was 
ordered that in the capital perfume should be burnt as they went along. 

She-lo-ye-to, surrounded by his ministers, received, with his face turned to 
the east, the imperial document (chaou-thoo ) ; he again sent a present of pearls 
of fire (JiO‘choo\ yuh-km plants, and the tree poo4e.* 

The 22d year, of the same period (i.c. A.D. 648), the emperor of China sent 
a superior officer, named Wang-heuen-tse, as ambassador into this kingdom (of 
Magadha), in order that the principles of humanity and justice, which had 
been diffiised in that country, should have a protector and representative there. 
But before his arrival, She-lo-ye-to was dead ; the people of the kingdom had 
revolted, and the minister (of the deceased king), named Na-foo-te-o-lo-na- 
shun, had taken his place. He sent troops to oppose the entry of Heuen-tsc 
(the Chinese ambassador) ; under these circumstances, the latter took with 
him some tens of cavalry, and attacked the troops (of the usurper), but could 
not vanquish them, and his little force was exterminated ; and the result was, 
that the tribute received (by the Chinese ambassadors) in the different kingdoms 
(he had visited) was taken. Heuen-tse retired alone, with all expedition, to 
the western frontiers of Too-fan (Tibet) ; and he ordered (keaou-c/iaou) the 
neighbouring kingdoms to furnish him with troops.f Too-fan sent him 1,000 
armed men; Niie-po-loJ furnished 7,000 cavalry. Heuen-tse, after organizing 
his force, advanced to give battle as far as the city of Too-poo-ho-lo,^ which 
he took by assault in three days. He caused 3,000 persons to be beheaded, 
and 10,000 were drowned in the river. 0-lo-na-shun escaped into the kingdom 
of Wei. He there rallied his dispersed troops and returned to the charge. 
The (Chinese) general made him prisoner, with 1,000 men, whom he beheaded. 
The remainder of the people retired with the king’s wives to the banks of the 
river Kan-to-wei.|| The humanity of the Chinese general (^zc-^'iw)!! attacked 
them, and created a great disorder amongst this population. He likewise 
captured the concubines and children of the king, as w'ell as other prisoners, 

♦ The words poo-te are probably the transcription of the name of a tree in Sanscrit, perhaps the vata, 
a sacred tree employed In religious ceremonies, and of which mention is often made in Sanscrit poetry. 
What confirms this conjecture is the following passage in Kang-he’s dictionary, under the character 
poo “ po<hte is the name of a tree which grows in the kingdom of Mo-kea-to (Magadha)." The same 
dictionary adds, that in the lx)oks of F6h, it is said, “ l*oo-te-sa-to (Uodhisattva) signifies the essence 
of what is manifest, declared ; by abbreviation, we say * Poo-sa.’ " The term Uodhisattva, in .Sans- 
crit, signifies literally, ‘ truth of intelligcnre;’ it is the name given to certain Uuddhlst patriarchs, who 
have raised themselves to the state of divine s.-inctification. 

+ This authoritative demand, tf It be not introduced here, as the facts, indeed, show, to gratify 
Chinese vanity, would denote that, at this period, Tibet was already dependent upon the Chinese 
empire as well as several other neighbouring kingdoms. 

f Ncpi^la, or Nepal : see the account given by Ma-twan-lin (book .*135, fol. 141, in the translation4)y 
M. Rdmusat, Nouv. Mil. Asiat., 1. 1. p. 19,3. 

§ Too (the first character) may he rc.id rhn, or tsa. If it be read cha, the pronunciation of the 
epoch in question, Cha-you-ho-lo would be an exact transcription of Champaran, a city placed by Abul- 
Fazil in Bahar, the ancient kingdom of Magadha, and probably the same as Chapra, on the Ganges, 
higher up than Patna; for Chapra is but a variation of Champaran, as the k-itter is likewise of 
Champarana/^ara. , - n 

B This is no doubt the GodAvcrl, which falls into the Gulf of Bengal, to the eastward of Masuu- 
patam. 

% 'fhe humanity is, at the Icjwt, a singular expression to be used in these circumstances ; yet the text 
admits of no other sense. 
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men and women, to the number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, 
amounting to 20,000. He subjected 580 cities and towns, and his power grew 
80 formidable, that the king of the kingdom of eastern India, named She- 
keaou-mo,* sent him .30,000 oxen and horses to feed and mount his army, as 
well as bows, sabres, precious collars, and cords of silk. The kingdom of 
Kea-md-loof furnished diiTerent articles, with a chart of the country ,1 amongst 
which was a portrait of Laou-tsze. 

Heuen>tse took with him O-lo-na-shun, to present him to the emperor (as a 
van/quished enemy). There had been an imperial order, which prescribed that 
the ancestors should be informed hereof, in the temple dedicated to them ; and 
Heuen-tse was elevated, at the court, above the magistrates id^^foo) of all ranks. 

In his travels, the Chinese ambassador bad encountered a doctor named Na- 
lo-urh-po-so-mei,^ who told him that he was 200 years old, and possessed the 
recipe of immortality. The cmperor|| (having learned this intelligence) imme- 
diately quitted the hall of audience, in order to despatch an envoy in search of 
the philosophical stone {tan). He directed the president of the ministry of 
war to furnish the envoy with all the necessary instructions and provisions to 
enable him to prosecute his journey. This envoy traversed “ the world ” on 
horseback, to collect supernatural drugs, as well as the most rare and extraor- 
dinary stones. He travelled over all the kingdoms of the Po-lo>mun (Brah- 
mans), in the country called the Waters of Pan-cha-fa,t which (waters) come 
from the midst of calcareous rocks {shih-kewt * stone-mortar,* or ‘ rock *), 
where are elephants and men of stone to guard them. The waters are of 
seven different species ; one is hot, another very cold (or frozen, ling). Plants 
and wood may be consumed in it ; gold and steel may be fused in it ; and a 
person who dips his hand into it will have it entirely burnt off. This water is 
poured into vases by means of skulls of camels, which turn round. There is 
also a tree there, called Uoo-lae-lo, the leaves of which are like varnish or 
blacking. It grows upon the top of scarped and desert mountains. Enor- 
mous serpents guard it ; and those who wander in the neighbourhood cannot 
approach it. A person who wishes to gather the leaves employs different 
arrows to strike the branches of the tree ; the leaves then fall. A multitude 
of birds also take the leaves into their beaks, and carry them a great way : it 
is necessary, in like manner, to direct arrows against them, to obtain these 
leaves. There are other curiosities in this country of the same kind. 

The drug (of immortality) could not be found or verified by this envoy, who, 
being recalled, could not proceed further, and returned and died at Chang-gan 
(the capital). 

* Sri-kum&ra ? 

t This kingdom must be that of Kima-rtipa« mentioned in the Sanscrit inscription on the column of 
Allahabad, and which formed the western part of the kingdom of Assam, on the frontiers of 'I ibet. 
The syllable kd is well represented by kea, as ma is by md, and ni by loo ; the last syllable pa is not 
transcribed. It is worthy of remark, that it is a general law of transcription from Sanscrit into Chinese, 
that the short d should be represented In the latter by 0. 

^ This curious circumstance is a ground for thinking (for it is not a mere conjecture), that there cxist- 
edi and perhaps still exist, in India, native geographical charts and works on geography: but all these 
articles must have undergone the fate of the royal archives, where they were carefully preserved and con- 
cealed from the eager eyes of European conquerors. 

jj The first two words of this transcription represent faithfully the Sanscrit word nara, ‘man,’ 

which enters into the composition of many iiroper names ; but the Sanscrit value of the other four sylla- 
bles is more difficult to determine. 

II Tae-tsung, who reigned from A.D. 626 to 649. 

f This is a very exact transcription of the Persian word / Punjdb, the * five waters,’ or 

* five rivers ’ (in Sanscrit Panchananda), which is the designation given to a large and fertile province of 
India. The last syllable /b, in the Chinese transcription, represents the more faithfully the syllable di, 
inasmuch as the consonants coniimsing it are two labials very often taken one for the other. 

»/owr. N.IS.VoL.2U.No.7y. 2 (s 
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In the time of Kaou-tsnng (A.D. 650 to 684), a Loo-kea-ye-to,# of the 
country of Woo*cha,f in eastern India, came likewise to offer homage at the 
court of the emperor, giving himself out as a possessor of the recipe of immor- 
tality, and as being able to transform himself into lieutenant general of armies. 

In the third of the years kccnfaii^ (A.D. 667), the Five Indias (or five 
kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court of the emperor. In the 
years (A.D. 713 to 742), an ambassador from Central India proceeded 

three times as far as the extremity of southern India, and came only once to 
offer birds of five colours that could talk.^ He applied for aid against the Ta- 
she]l (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offering to take the command of 
the auxiliary troops. The Emperor Heuen-tsung (who reigned from A.D. 713 
to 736) conferred upon him the rank of general-in-chief. The Indian ambas- 
sadors said to him : “ the Fan (or Tibetan) barbarians are captivated only by 
clothes and equipments. Emperor 1 I must have a long, silk, embroidered 
robe, a leathern belt decorated with gold, and a bag in the shape of a fish.” 
All these articles were ordered by the emperor. 

Northern India also sent an embassy to the court of the emperor. 

At the close of the years kan yuen (about A.D. 756), the bank of the river 
{Ho-lungi the Ganges ?) gave way and disappeared. 

The third of the years kwang-shun^ of the modern Chows (A.D. 953), a Sa- 
munl (priest of Buddha), of western India, with several priests of his religion, 
representing sixteen different tribes or nations (of India), brought tribute, 
amongst which were some horses of the country. 


[The conciusion next month.] 


* That is, a 


lokayatika, or follower of the atheistical system of philosopliy 


founded by ChArw&ka, entitled JAkdynta (see Mr. (Jolebrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy of the Hin- 
dus). The suffix ka, which forms collective names in Sanscrit, is represented in Chinese by the character 
che, which serves in like manner to form adjectives and collective names in Chinese. 

t A kingdom situated near the mouths of the Ganges. 

4 . There is an error here in the text ; the years kven-fung were only two, 6G6 and 6G7- 

S These were of course parrots. 

I Ta-the, * great eateis,’ is the name by which the t’hincse designate the Arabs. This curious passage 
throws great light on this obscure period of Indian history, and confirms a fact hitherto scarcely noticed, 
but which has lieen asserted by two Arabian authors, Ahnakin and Abulfeda, namely, the invasion of 
India by the Arabs at the beginning of the eight century. “ Mahometl ben Cassim,” says the former, in 
his history of the Sarrasms, " took Indi.i ; he obtaineni possession of the countries adjoining the Sind 
(Indus), gave battle to Dahar, who was king of them, vanquished him, made him prisoner, and put him 
to death.” The other, in his Musulman Annals, translated by Heiske, says : “ Mahomed ben (Passim 
overrun India as conipieror.” But the following is a passage, curious in another rcsiiect, concerning the 
same fact; it is taken from the History of the Empire of the Khalifs, translated from Tabari (Turkish 
edition), for a knowledge of which we are indebted to M. Reinaud ; " This same year, «7 (A.D. 7(19) was 
gloriously terminated by the defeat of 2(Hl,()u() barliarians, who had entered the country of the Musulinaiis, 
commanded by Beghaboon, nephew of the emperor of China. The Musulmans confessed that they 
owed this important victory to the protection of God.” 

^ This Indian title is more frequently written Sha-mun (with different characters) ; it is a close tran- 
scription of the Sanscrit Samana. 
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NATIVE IRREGULAR HORSE. 

In addition to the ten regiments of light cavalry, belonging to the Bengal 
army, there are four or five corps of what are denominated irregular or 
local horse,” These form a separate service of their own, and bear, with 
reference to the regular army, the same affinity as our English yeomanry corps 
to the standing force in this country ; with this distinction, that in India the 
local horse are always upon duty. The embodying of these corps did not 
originate with the British government. On our entering into conflict with the 
different native powers, we found ourselves upon all occasions opposed by 
shoals of flying cavalry, which proved more formidable than might have been 
supposed from their disorderly and disorganized condition. Regardless of 
method, and observing no discipline, these men with wonderful agility skirted 
on the flanks and on the rear of their opi)onents ; and, though generally a 
greater source of annoyance than of actual mischief, yet they at times 
presented no despicable front, forming a serious impediment to the steady 
advance of our forces, and at all times harassing the march. This mode of 
warfare appears to be in accordance with the habits of all the northern race 
of Indians. In Persia and in Bokhara, we find the foray still the favourite 
system of military tactics, and in the desert we are told that the Tfircoman 
when on his saddle knows neither father nor mother. The Indian horses are 
peculiarly adapted to services of this nature, since those of pure native breed 
will endure fatigue which would prove destruction to a less hardy race. For 
a series of days and weeks, they have been known to carry their riders with 
their paunch iUeehar^ their five appointments, a distance daily of fifty or sixty 
miles. A horseman in India does not consider himself complete without his 
five appointments, that is to say, his sword, his matchlock, his shield, his 
spear, and his saddle. The constant and careful grooming, which Indian 
horses receive from native owners, enables them to go through a surprising 
degree of w'ork without being distressed ; the moment that the rider dismounts, 
whatever may be his own fatigue, he begins to rub down his steed, not in any 
slovenly inefficient manner, but by a regular process of shampooing, which, 
though laborious in itself, long custom has rendered easy, and which soothes 
in an extraordinary manner the wearied limbs of the jaded animal, soon re- 
viving its spirits, and enabling it to eat and sleep in comfort. This duty is 
performed by the Mahratta women for their husbands, and the horses 
unaccustomed to a stable thrive as well (or even better) at their picquet, with a 
scanty allowance of fodder, as those belonging to Europeans, which, though 
well fed and not so much worked, are left to lazy servants, who content 
themselves with a very little exertion. 

When we acquired permanent dominion in India, we adopted the favourite 
branch of service amid the Patans and Mahrattas, and raised eight regiments 
of native irregular horse, each consisting of about six hundred men. The 
• command was given to a captain in the regular service, who held this appoint- 
ment in addition to his company, and he had two subalterns associated with 
him, also belonging to the native army, one acting as second in command and 
the other as adjutant, the medical charge being given to an assistant surgeon 
of the establishment. There are, therefore, only four Europeans attached to 
each of these regiments, the internal economy being almost entirely left to the 
native officers. A consolidated allowance is granted to both officers and men, 
with which they arc expected to find and feed ihcir own liorscs, and to pur- 
chase their appointments. The f)av of a common trooper is twenty rupees, 
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about two pounds a-month ; they are dressed in uniform, which however differs 
entirely from that worn by European soldiers, or natives in the regular service, 
as it resembles the loose flowery robes of the Persians ; it is a very becoming 
costume, consisting of a long vest, in some regiments yellow, in others red, a 
pair of trowsers not inconveniently wide, a shawl for a sash, and a steel casque 
or a high-pointed cap. In latter years, the number of these regiments has been 
reduced from eight to five, and their total abolition was contemplated amid 
the sweeping measures of the late Governor-general. Three were disbanded 
as a preliminary step ; but the urgent and universal opposition made by the 
local officers to the entire reduction of so useful a branch of the service, ar- 
rested the progress of destruction, and for once in his life induced the reigning 
viceroy to forego his intention and relinquish a favourite project. 

The soldiers belonging to the native irregular horse are principally employed 
in aid of the civil power, acting as mounted police, in which capacity they go 
under the name of suwars ; they are, however, occasionally called into active 
service, and one corps distinguished itself in a very honourable manner 
throughout the Burmese campaign. Whenever a regiment of irregular horse 
has gone into the field with the army, it becomes entitled to participate in the 
benefits of the pension list : an institution which the native soldier regards 
with peculiar satisfaction, and which is considered by him to emanate from the 
wisest and most salutary acts of the government; he feels that when worn out 
with long service and hard duty, there is an asylum left for him wherein 
he may spend the remainder of his days in ease and comfort, not thrown, as in 
the service of his native princes, like a broken tool away, whenever years and 
infirmities shall have prevented him from the performance of regimental duty. 
It would be impossible to replace the irregular horse at so reasonable a rate, 
by any class of troops, and independent of their services in time of war, they 
afford great assistance to the civil power, not only by the speedy apprehension 
of those who might easily evade less active pursuers, but in the prevention of 
crime. It is well known that many are deterred from committing felonies, by 
the certainty that immediate and unerring search would be made after them by 
the suwars, who upon all occasions have distinguished themselves by their vigi- 
lance and their fidelity to their employers. They have been very instrumental 
in the measures taken for the total extirpation of thuggy, and the rapid man- 
ner in which they reach the scene of disturbance occurring in distant towns 
and villages of a district, renders them exceedingly effective upon an emergence 
of the kind. Small detachments, consisting of a native officer and a few men, 
do duty at all civil stations, and these are increased whenever their presence 
is necessary. Civilians of rank were allowed the attendance of four suwars, 
and to the curtailment of this guard of honour, the melancholy fate of Mr. 
Frazer has been attributed ; he went abroad without a sufficient escort, and 
having only one mounted attendant with him, the assassin escaped for the time. 
European travellers, whose journey lies through a part of the country not 
immediately under the British government, usually ask and obtain the escort ” 
of two or more suwars ; their progress then becomes easy, and when encamped 
on the skirts of some town or village, there are few more amusing sights than 
that afforded by the airs and graces exhibited by these troopers. Their caps 
stuck rakishly on one side of their heads, and their weapons displayed, the 
younger portion will swagger down the streets and bazaars, evidently on the 
look-out for homage and admiration, shewing by their appearance and manner 
that they are not persons to be slighted or treated with disrespect. The older 
warriors cut a grim figure on the early march, or in the cold season, with 
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shawls folded turban-wise round their caps, the dark flashing eye and the thick 
moustache fringing a hawk nose, peeping out beneath the cumbrous envelope ; 
their appearance seldom fails to create a sensation, especially in any remote 
place, and the travellers thus accompanied are quite certain not to meet any 
obstruction or incivility upon the road. 

As the troopers are oftentimes unable to raise sufficient funds for the pur- 
chase of a horse fit for the duty, and the requisite appointments of the service* 
each, thus circumstanced, enters into an arrangement with his officer, who pro- 
vides him with a horse and trappings for half his allowance, that is, ten rupees 
a month. In this manner, the native officers, who are of course the persons 
applied to, make a good deal of money, farming out their cattle to considera- 
ble advantage. Very few horses are to be found in these corps, the greater 
proportion of the troopers being mounted upon mares. It is not from pre- 
ference that the men select this gender, or rather that the native officers, who 
job them out, provide them for the service, since it is notorious that mares are 
unequal to the performance of the same work that horses can doj but they are 
cheaper, in the first instance, and they also yield the proprietor a little profit, 
which he gains by breeding from them. Besides the pony race, India has no 
fewer than eight distinct kinds of horses, though the better sort are not often 
to be found in the ranks of local regiments. First, the Arab, 

** Round hoofed, short jointed, 

Fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eyes, small head 
And nostrils wide ; 

High crest, short ears, straight legs. 

And passing strong ; 

Thick mane, thick tail 
Broad buttock, tender hide.” 

Secondly, the stud bred; thirdly, the country; fourthly, the northern, or 
Caubul ; fifthly, the Duknee; sixthly, the Kattywar; seventhly, the Toorkee; 
and eighthly, the Turcoman, and Persian. An Arab is never met with belong- 
ing to natives in the irregular horse, the ranks being made up principally from 
the country breed, with here and there one from the Duknee sort. From the 
high price which Arabian horses always fetch in India, none but those who 
are in the receipt of a handsome income can afford to purchase them ; and as 
ttie native gentlemen of India prefer the breeds of their own country, the mar- 
ket for these beautiful strangers is almost exclusively confined to Europeans. 
Batches, as they arc called in Hindostan, though elsewhere, string is the more 
accepted term, from one to two hundred in a hatch, pass through Hindoostan 
from Bombay annually, and the arrival of these importations at any European 
s>tation creates a greater sensation than the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the whole community during the season. Every vehicle that can trundle, and 
every tat that has a leg to stand upon, are put into requisition to convey their 
owners to the inspection. There are few men who do not make pretensions 
^0 judgment in horseflesh, and on these occasions the nods, winks, and whis- 
perings of the knowing ones become doubly mysterious to the uninitiated. A 
mixture of boldness and caution is necessary to impress the bystander 
with respect, and to stand high in the estimation of his circle as an authority, 
furms a matter of such great importance in India, that the person possessing 
•t would disdain to barter so enviable a distinction for all the musty honours 
hookworm can boast. It is extremely probable that a great many of the 
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horses that are brought to India as Arabs, are of a very mixed breed and im- 
pure pedigree ; others again shew every mark of the highest blood and the most 
unimpeachable descent, and to separate the false from the true, and pronounce 
upon the merits of the whole, is the ambition of all who belong to the eques- 
trian order, or, to use the slang phrase most in request throughout our Orien- 
tal possessions, who are desirous to be considered “ varment.” As a general 
rule, the golden chestnut, and the silver grey, always shew high blood, a speci- 
men of the latter brought up to Agra, in 1830, was valued by its owner at 
eight thousand rupees (eight hundred pounds), and out of the whole stud or 
batch, amounting to several hundreds, there was scarcely one which came 
within reach of the purses of the young men of the station. The highest 
caste Arab seldom exceeds 14-2 in height. It has been stated, as the opinion 
of a good judge, that the celebrated horses which have from to time run for 
the great Welter stakes, on the Calcutta course, such as Esterhazy, Champion, 
Mandamus, and Godolphin, are not descended from the pure blood of the 
desert. Some English jockeys have endeavoured to lower the reputation of 
the Arab, though it is an established fact in India, that those of high family, 
in stoutness and ability to run on, may compete with any breed; and it is 
well known that the best blood on the English turf has had an Arab cross. 
Those of the Niijeedee breed are the most esteemed, and bear the highest 
price in the market, The valuable qualities of the Arab are fine temper, and 
great bottom, being capable of enduring more fatigue than any other horse; 
but he is a sluggish and careless roadster, and very apt to trip in his walk. 
It is rare to meet with a vicious Arab horse : but when this happens, he is an 
incarnate fiend, and the toil of breaking him in, far exceeds any pleasure to 
be gained from the triumph. There are few sights, even to those who arc 
neither judges, nor anxious to become purchasers, more interesting than the 
encampment of an Arab or other native dealer. The merchant himself is 
domiciled in one or two small low white tents, handsome of their kind, and 
ornamented with scarlet bordering ; he alwjiys chooses some picturesque spot, 
shaded by trees, and in the vicinity of water, and the horses picketed under 
the spreading foliage, form, with their attendant grooms, groupes of the most 
striking description. 

The second kind are called stud horses. The government of India, finding 
tliat they were dependant upon the countries north of the Punjaub for their 
supply of horses, felt that in case of a rupture with the powerful ruler of those 
states, Runjeet Singh, this source would be completely cut off. Moreover, 
the horses that did reach the frontier were of a very vicious and inferior kind, 
the maharaja’s officers having the first choice. Under these circumstances, it 
was deemed expedient to establi.sh two or three breeding studs; and, for this 
purpose, some of the more thorough-bred English horses have been imported. 
The stud colts are generally well tempered, but they are oftentimes leggy, 
without carcase, or strength of limb proportioned to their height ; this, per- 
haps, isowing to the circumstance of the horses hitherto chosen for the Indian 
stud having been selected more from their racing qualities, than for size and 
symmetry ; the horses reared at the stud, however, are shewy animals, sure- 
footed, and have remarkably fine paces. In accordance with the spirit of eco- 
nomy which has of late prevailed in Bengal, it has been proposed within the 
last two or three years to abolish the stud department, for what is considered 
a very efficient reason, namely, because it does not pay. The reader need 
scarcely by this lime be informed, that every thing in India is measured by the 
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standard of pounds, shillings, and pence; consequently, the fiat has been 
passed for the gradual absorption of the studs of the Benares province, with 
a view to increase the one located at Haupper, in the more northern part of 
our Indian empire. On the whole, it may be said, that the stud cattle are a 
very fine breed, but at the same time it must be confessed that there is yet 
much room for improvement. Probably, in the course of a few years, the 
Indian authorities will import their horses from Australia, and the supply of 
the Indian market seems likely to prove a source of wealth to the breeders of 
New South Wales; at present, however, there is little direct communication 
from Calcutta to Sydney, persons proceeding thither usually going in the first 
instance to Penang or Singapore, and waiting for a passage. The compara- 
tively low prices at which the stud horses are now sold, will not as yet admit 
of sufficient profit to the speculator to induce him to incur the expense of 
freight ; but when an increase of numbers shall produce cheapness, the im- 
portation of Australian horses will, no doubt, lead to the entire abolition of 
the government studs. The advantages which would accrue to India from the 
establishment of a direct commerce with New South Wales, may be estimated 
by the fact of the English exporters of corn to the colony, having made a hun- 
dred per cent, upon their produce. There would have been nothing to prevent 
the people in Bengal from sending out the supply, if ships had been constantly 
bound to and fro ; but it is, at present, more easy for the Australians to pro- 
cure grain from England than from India. 

The third kind of steed used in India is the country horse, a breed with which 
the horse artillery and light cavalry were formerly furnished,and which continues 
to be the kind usually selected for the use of the troopers belonging to the 
branch of service under review. The term “ country horse ” is one of very 
general import, and comprizes horses of every description not falling within the 
classes already specified. They are very hardy, and have good action, but are 
brutes to manage. They think nothing of standing right on end, and dancing 
apas de sevi in this attitude; and without a powerful bit, which is made in Hin- 
dostan for the purpose, they are beyond control. Fortunately, the natives are 
excellent riders, and those on the local horse not being compelled to adopt the 
slippery leather saddle of Europe, they u.se that of cloth of their own country, 
and stick like monkeys upon it. The Caubul, or northern horsfe, is the fourth 
kind ; he is usually of great size and substance, and is held in high respect by 
native gentlemen. These horses are often as costly as the Arab, and will fetch 
from one to two thousand rupees. The fifth description is the Duknee, which, 
without any exception, ranks next to the Arab; indeed, many Europeans prefer 
the Duknee horses to the steeds of the desert, .since they are very superior 
roadsters, being safer, and having better paces. They are assuredly a splendid 
race, boasting great bone and shape, together with good action and temper. 
They possess as fine muscles as Arabs, with more style of figure, having lighter 
shoulders. The Indian Government have very properly set about establishing 
a stud in the south of India, for the purpose of increasing the stock from this 
valuable race, and there can belittle doubt of its answering the most sanguine 
expectations of those interested in its success. Sometimes these horses find 
their way into the local corps, and are much prized by the troopers. The sixth, 
or Kattywar horse, is a very peculiar breed ; a light, wiry-looking animal, with 
a small head, flat, light shoulders, light carcase, small across the loins, and 
tirooping much to the croup. A writer, in the Bengal Sporting Magazine, 
<le8cribes these horses as having great powers, but adds, “ tliey are usually hot- 
tempered, to a degree that is quite surprising, as it is unaccompanied with vice. 
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They are not usually hardy, or up to much weight.** In conjunction with the 
Kattywar horse, may be mentioned the horses from the kingdom of Cutch ; they 
are light, graceful animals, and can always be recognized, from the great depres- 
sion in the back, formed by a concavity in the spine. This circumstance gives 
an unnatural appearance to the animal, and a stranger must be accustomed to 
them before he can bring himself to believe that the horse can do his 
work properly, with a back so peculiarly shaped. Toorkee and Turcoman 
horses, which form the seventh and eighth classes, are different, though usually 
spoken of as the same. The former is a small, but very powerful animal, gene* 
rally with an exceedingly rough coat, and the legs covered with long hairs, 
like the English cart-horse. The latter is a large handsome animal, with a fine 
crest ; in fact, handsome in every respect, but still showing a want of blood. 
He makes a beautiful parade horse. The Persian horses are splendid animals, 
and many of them make excellent roadsters, and are much sought after for 
chargers. Besides all these, there is a highly useful nag, as every subaltern in 
India will allow, called the Country galloway. This is the beast of all-work. 
When apprehension and hesitation, as to the propriety of ordering out the 
valuable Arab, is shown, “ Ginger,** or “ Sampson,’* or “ Nick,” or whatever 
may be the cognomen of the hack, is sure to suffer. Neither weather, neglect, 
nor exposure, seems to hurt him; and whether on the line of march or in can- 
tonments, this poor beast is sure to be made to do all the hard and dirty work. 
To give the reader an idea of what these galloways aro capable of performing, 
it is only necessary to state, that one was driven on a stretch from Hinapore to 
Buxar, a distance of thirty miles, in an ecka^ a light one-horse carriage, used by 
the natives of the city of Patna. He is hardy, sure-footed, and to begot 
cheap. Then, again, there are four kinds of ponies, or tattoos : the Duknec 
pony, a beautiful little animal ; the Burmah pony, regarded as the finest in the 
world ; the hill pony, and the Bazaar, or country tat. Some of these latter 
are the counterparts of the Shetland pony, while others represent the High- 
land shelty. 

The same strict observance of military etiquette, which is imposed upon the 
regular Native army, is not required from the soldiers of the Native horse. 
They are permited to practice a drill peculiar to themselves, and to forego many 
of the harassing details which are considered essential to the preservation of 
discipline in the other corps, and which form the great drawback to the plea- 
sures of a military life. Their expertness in horsemanship is truly astonishing; 
and however surprising the feats at Astley’s may appear, to those who have never 
been in India, they create a very slight degree of sensation after the evolutions we 
have seen these men perform. In going through their exercises, they jump off 
their horses while in full gallop. Another exploit is the picking up a tent-pin 
at the utmost speed ; and a third, the hitting a bottle with a single ball from a 
matchlock. The bottle is either suspended in the air, or placed upon the ground, 
and the marksman riding by at the swiftest pace, at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty yards, drops his bridle-rein at the moment of passing, raises the match- 
lock, and firing, shivers the bottle into a thousand pieces. The ancient tourna- 
ment, or a sport extremely like it, is still kept up by the soldiers of these 
irregular corps, who measure spears with each other according to the most 
approved practice of former days, frequently unhorsing their adversaries, and 
displaying the highest degree of skill and grace in the management of both 
steed and weapon ; but the grand collision is displayed in a manner peculiar to 
Indian warriors, and which is known under the name of the Mahratta Charge.’* 
The whole corps being drawn up in a line of two deep, the battalion advances 
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ft first at an easy rate, but increasing in speed from a canter to a gallop, and 
when in full career, the files open out, and every horseman, uttering the war cr^ 
of the east, a wild and piercing shout, comes on like a storm, waving his sword 
over his head, and appearing to pursue his headlong course in total recklessness. 
Suddenly, at the word of command, each horse is arrested in its career ; the 
whole are brought upon their haunches, and, notwithstanding the seeming con- 
fusion of the onslaught, every man is in his proper place, and all immediately 
form into order. This manucevro, when practised with effect, is very im- 
posing, and has often succeeded in putting large bodies of raw or wavering 
troops to the rout; but it fitils with a steady well-disciplined foe, and can 
scarcely bear a comparison with the close and determined charge of European 
cavalry. In the same manner, an expert native horseman will ride straight up 
to a blank wall at full gallop, and turn off his horse at the moment that both 
it and the rider are expected to come into collision with the object in front. 
The old sport of the quintin, or something very similar to it, is in equal 
favour with the tilt. In trying their skill, the successlul aspirant who carries 
off a tent-pin, buried firmly in the ground, with the point of his spear, while 
passing at full gallop, is cheered by the acclamations of the whole field ; while 
he who misses the mark, rolls on the ground amid the derision, shouts, and 
laughter of the spectators. The best spearmen occasionally assume the cha- 
racter of champions, tempting the ambitious to a trial of skill which may win 
for them the renown they court ,* emulating the exploits of others, the whole 
field will engage in a melee, some tilting with the most eager im|)etuosity, others 
trailing their lances behind them, and ever and anon, when least expected, 
becoming the assailants, and overthrowing their pursuers by some dexterous 
thrust. This practice enables native horsemen to add greatly to the spirit 
and effect of a cavalcade j they carry on their mimic warfare whenever an 
opportunity is allowed for it, and, however wild and irregular their movements 
may appear to be, they are governed by some principle, which enables them to 
fall quietly into the ranks at a proper time and a proper place. 

Though the matchlock is considered to be a clumsy weapon, and is wholly 
disused by European soldiers, the native Indian, notwithstanding its weight and 
unwicldiness, makes it a toy in his hands. The peculiar construction of the 
weapon enables it to throw a ball to a far greater distance than the ordinary 
musket, the bore being small, and very long ; it has been known to wound 
at the distance of eight hundred yards, while its extreme weight assists in 
rendering the aim more steady. A native Indian trooper is not less expert 
with the sword, than with the spear and matchlock ; it is with this weapon only 
that he measures his skill with Europeans, who have long ago relinquished 
the use of the others. The palm in this branch of science is usually accorded 
to the native, and perhaps a far greater proportion are adepts than are to be 
found in the British battalions : but Colonel Skinner, who ought to be an 
authority in such cases, seems to give the preference to the European. An 
Officer, conversing with him on the subject, understood him to say, “ that, 
although contrary to the general opinion, he considered the British swordsman 
to be decidedly superior to the native, since the feint, or pretended blow, the 
latter rarely understand.s, and therefore lays himself open in that quarter where 
the attack is in reality meditated.” Continuing the discourse, the Colonel 
mentioned, in illustration of the peculiar merits of both parties, “that he recol- 
lected, in Lord Jiuke’s wars, a serjeant of dragoons, who was a capital swords- 
man, and so fond of fighting that he sought every opportunity of displaying his 
personal prowess again.st the enemy- On one occasion, having dashed out o( 
yfsia/.Jouru.S\^.Voh.20.So‘79. 2 II 
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the line to find nn antegonibt worthy of a trial, he fell in with a Mahratta, 
mounted upon a splendid Duknee horse, and armed with the bhella^ or lance. 
The Mahratta, uttering his war cry, bore down upon the European, spear in 
rest The scrjeant turned off the meditated stroke with his sword, and in 
turn became the assailant ; the Mahratta, however, parried or evaded every 
blow with infinite address, and the contest was carried on without either 
party gaining an advantage. Wearied at length by their ineffectual endea« 
vours to defeat each other, both drew up, as if by mutual consent, and 
each looking in the face of his opponent with a countenance expressive 
of admiration and respect, gazed for a moment, and then, turning their 
horses* heads round, they galloped back to their respective bodies, the 
Mahratta raising his head, exclaimed at parting, ‘ Thubar Bahadoor* which 
the Serjeant returned, with a ‘ bravo, my fine fellow.* ’* The.se sort of 
single combats, although contrary to the European notions upon the conduct 
of national warfare, were not uncommon between our cavalry forces and that 
of the enemy, more particularly during Lord Lake*s campaigns, in which we 
were engaged with an enemy proud of the celebrity obtained in swordman- 
ship, and whom it was politic to impress with a respectful opinion of our pro- 
ficiency in that peculiar mode of warfare. One British officer distinguished 
himself very highly in numerous encounters, the battle being either a drawn 
one, like the last recorded, or terminating fatally on the part of the native 
adversary. It is said, but the authority is only that of rumour, that he seldom 
returned to camp without a human head, the token of his victory, hanging at 
the saddle-bow. At length, a party who challenged him, objected to the pistols 
which were contained in his holsters, as giving him an advantage over an 
adversary who had no fire-arms at his disposal. The British officer instantly 
gave his honour that, although in his possession, he would not use them, and 
immediately the contest commenced. The native took the earliest opportu- 
nity of cutting the bridle reins of his opponent, who in attempting to disable 
him in a like manner, found that they had been furnished with a steel chain 
as a guard. This circumstance he had totally overlooked at the time of the 
parley respecting the fire-arms, and thus baffled, and finding himself wholly at 
the mercy of an antagonist bent upon taking his life, he drew out a pistol and 
shot the schemer dead upon the spot. It was altogether an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance — the high notions of honour entertained by some persons, render- 
ing them of opinion that he should not have fired under any provocation. 
There can be no doubt that a plot had been laid to entrap him, and the 
question raised, was, whether, as he had not discovered the advantage taken 
by the addition of the steel chains, at the time that his own pistols were ob- 
jected to, he should have used them after having pledged his honour that he 
would not. 

Amongst the advantages enjoyed by the regiments of local horse, is that of 
being permitted to remain for a longer period at one station than other corpus, 
generally five years, while one regiment of this irregular cavalry appears per- 
manently fixed at Hansi. This perhaps is an indulgence granted to an officer 
who has always ranked very highly in the estimation of the government, 
retaining his popularity at head-quarters throughout all the changes which have 
taken place in that department. Without wishing to draw any invidious com- 
parisons between his corps and others of the like nature in the service, it may 
. be said, that “ Skinner*s horse** enjoys a higher degree of celebrity than the 
rest. This reputation is chiefly owing to the military talents and popular cha- 
racter of the commandant, who, in his long and honourable career, has gained 



the respect and esteem of all ranks and classes of the Indian community. 
ColoiMd Skinner is the reputed son of an European officer in the service of 
tOm# of the native princes, but bears no trace of his paternal descent, being of 
c dsHcer complexion than the majority of the soldiers of his corps. He has 
followed the trade of war from his earliest youth, and, notwithstanding the 
number of years which have passed over his head, still enjoys the reputation 
of being the best lance in his regiment. He distinguished himself greatly 
throughout the whole of Lord Lake's campaigns, and in latter years gathered 
fresh laurels at the storming of Bhurtpore. One of his sons , a fine young man, 
equally master of the matchlock, the sword, and the spear, is the adjutant of 
the corps, and in the mimic fights, which form one of the grand displays of 
the field-days, proves a match for the best lance upon the plain. 

The astonishing delight taken by the veteran and his son in these military 
exercises, no doubt, must have its effect upon the troopers ; and the station of 
the regiment, upon the high road from Delhi, from which it is only a few 
marches distant, is another advantage, since the corps must be under the 
immediate eye of every commander-in-chief as he traverses the upper provinces, 
and thus, if not greatly superior, becomes much more talked of than the others. 
Colonel Skinner has the reputation of being a very rich man, and he lives in 
a style of magnificence little short of that displayed by native princes boasting 
considerable revenues. In addition to the rental of his jaghire, an estate at 
Belaspore, his extensive dealings in horses, shawls, and indigo, has filled his 
coffers to overflowing, and he spends in a manner commensurate with his 
wealth. Besides the factory and a handsome house for his own accommoda* 
tion, the colonel has built a fort at Belaspore for the protection of his property, 
a picturesque-looking place, well manned and armed with twenty guns, of no 
contemptible calibre, but which at present are only used upon occasions of 
rejoicing, and unless some great change shall take place in the affairs of India, 
must be restricted to the firing of salutes. lie has another residence equally 
handsome at Hansi, and at both places entertains in a most splendid manner ; 
none need pass these noble mansions without partaking of the hospitality of 
the owner, and upon the occasion of a visit from a coinmander-in-chief, or other 
great person, he entertains the whole camp, feasting all its followers during the 
period of their halt. Colonel Skinner keeps a troop of nautch-girls, and a band 
ofbards,or A'Ae/amufj, in his service, both of which perform for the amusement 
ofhis guests: dancing and music are not, however, confined to native ar/iAfe«, 
since, whenever a sufficient muster of European ladies can be obtained, there 
are quadrilles, which always attract the attention of the native soldiers, who, 
though they may despise the possessors of so degrading an accomplishment, 
delight at looking on at any performance. Colonel Skinner’s munificent disposi- 
tion has ever prompted him to the kindest actions ; amongst many others, he 
adopted and brought up a little girl, the child of a European, who was cast upon 
his charity in rather a singular manner. When arrived at a proper age, he gave 
away this young lady in marriage to his own son. Though the family of her 
guardians are Christians, and though she was educated in the same persuasion, 
she had been brought up, with something resembling Musselmanee strictness, 
behind the <purdah^ and had never been seen by the European community of the 
place, until the period of her marriage. The ceremony was performed by the 
clergyman who officiates at Agra, and who went over to Hansi for the purpose. 
He brought back very interesting accounts of the bride, who was attired in a 
splendid Hindostanee dress, the upper garment of which alone, being seamed 
and embroidered with pearls, cost eighteen hundred rupees : her jewels were 
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magnificent ; and though lomewhat confuseii by the presence of strangers, she 
acquitted herself with the grace and courtesy which is always to be acquired 
in a zenana. 

Occasionally) a few of Skinner’s troopers appear in a full coat of chain 
mail ; but in general the armour worn by the irregular horse is confined to a 
casque of polished steel, surmounted by a spike, and supplied with scales to 
fasten under the chin, together with gauntlets or greaves of polished steel ; 
these, however, are seldom worn, except upon military duty, the undress being 
assumed when employed in the civil service. Their horses are at this time 
also divested of many of the trappings, which make so great a show when a 
review takes place. Every light-coloured horse belonging to a native has, 
when fully caparisoned, its tail dyed with mhcndy, the dye used by the ladies 
to stain the palms of their hands and finger-tops with the hue of the rose : na- 
tives are also fond of painting stars and crescents upon the foreheads and 
haunches of the animal. The local horse are distinguished for the multitude 
and richness of their trappings, the officers especially delighting to display their 
wealth and taste : a plume of feathers, tipped with pendants of gold, surmounts 
the forehead, the head furniture is richly emho.ssed, and the chest is ornamented 
by a series of necklaces, which have a very striking effect : some are formed of 
blue beads, others of plates of silver containing amulets, as a preventive 
against the evil eye. The most approved precaution, however, against all kinds 
of i'haddoOf or witchcraft, consists of tigers’ claws set in gold or silver, hack to 
back, and encircling the neck. One or more of these talismans seem to be 
considered essential to the security of the party, and, accordingly, few horses 
belonging to the native troopers arc destitute of so effectual a charm. It may 
easily be supposed, that to young and dashing European officers, fond of 
athletic exercises, and desirous of emulating the natives in their feats of horse- 
manship, appointments in the local horse are objects of considerable desire. 
Upon joining these regiments, the stiff military uniform of the regular army is 
discarded for the more picturesque and convenient native costume. The form 
is the same both for officers and troopers, the difference being only in the 
quality of the long flowery tunic sitting so closely to the form, that Stultz and 
Nugee might take a les.son in their craft from the dirzee who cut it out, is com- 
posed of the finest materials, cither cloth or cashmere, according to the season. 
An embroidered belt, of exquisite workmanship, passes over the shoulder, 
and is confined round the waist with a .shawl of price, while the steel cap is 
adorned with a short plume of black and white feathers, tipped with gold, 
which rises above the shining aigrette in front of the helmet. The tunic is 
edged with black fur ; the nether garment, partaking more of the pantaloon 
than the trowser, is convenient for riding, and a pair of long boots, well fur- 
nished with spurs, complete a costume which would produce a striking effect at 
a fancy ball in Europe, if worn by a person accustomed to its use. When tlic 
countenance has been well bronzed by long exposure to the sun, the European 
in command can scarcely be di.stinguished from his native associates, and itis 
scarcely necessary to .say, that many gay young men take a pleasure in identify- 
ing themselves with the people with whom they have been called upon to serve. 
The troopers of the local horse are chiefly Mohammedans, Pytauns by descent; 
but there are some Rajpoots among.st them, and it is always necessary to pro- 
duce adequate testimony of respectability of birth before admittance can be 
gained in these corps, they being tenacious of their dignity. The European 
officers are always splendidly mounted, sometimes upon large English horses, 
and at others on Arabs, Persians, or the fine animal from the Diikn. 
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MURRAY^S CHINA.* 

We have examined the compendium of the History of China, compiled 
by Mr. Hugh Murray, with the assistance of several able gentlemen, for that 
excellent work, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library y and we can venture to 
pronounce it the best digest which has yet appeared, adapted to the object 
in view, that of giving a popular account of the empire of China. It com- 
mences with a general view of the natural features of the country, a brief 
sketch of its ancient and modern history, an inquiry into the knowledge of 
the country possessed by Europeans in ancient times and in the middle ages; 
an account of the discovery of China, of the missions and embassies thither 
from Europe ; a view of the Chinese language and literature ; of its religion, 
government, and politics ; of its national industry and social state ; an histo- 
rical account of British intercourse with China; and the third volume is 
wholly devoted to the interior geography of the country, its commerce, and 
navigation ; Chinese mathematics and astronomy ; the geology, mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology of China. These dilFerent subjects have been appor- 
tioned amongst the several gentlemen who have afforded their aid to the 
compiler, and they leave scarcely any topic untouched. 

It must be obvious that so comprehensive a history of such an empire as 
China, embracing the important matters of inquiry which we have enume- 
rated, compressed into the space of three small volumes, must be but a 
mere abstract and brief chronicle,” — that it must necessarily be superfi- 
cial, not in a sense disparaging to the writers, but only by comparison with 
the extent of the subjects. 

Mr. Murray has judiciously proportioned the degree of condensation and 
curtailment, generally, to the object of the work, that is, he has abridged 
most severely those portions which, however attractive to the historical 
student or |)hilosophical inquirer, are least likely to captivate an ordinary 
reader. Thus, the early history of the empire, and that of the four first 
dynasties (including the .splendid reign of She-hwang-te), are dismissed in 
thirty pages. Of this we complain not ; but the modern history, from the 
accession of the Hans to the present period, required a greater develop- 
ment than sixty-seven pages could afford. In fact, the history of China 
(confining the term, in its ordinarily restricted sense, to a record of poli- 
tical events) is far too meagre to be of any practical use. We may add, 
that its accuracy is not to be wholly depended upon, for it appears to be .a 
mere rapid sketch from Mailla’s voluminous translation of the Tung-keen- 
kang-muh, which requires to be compared with other authorities. It more- 
over exhibits the defect common to all such digests executed by persons 
unacquainted with the Chinese language, that of retaining the French 
spelling of proper names, which (in the ab.sence of the original characters) 

• AnHUtorical and Descriptive Account of China; its Ancient and Modern History. Langu.ige. 
Literature. Religion, Government, Industry, .Manners, and Social State; Intercourse with Europe 
from the earliest Ages ; Missions and Embassies to the Imperial Court ; British and Foreign Commerce; 
OhrectiODS to Navigators; State of Mathematics and Astronomy ; Survey of its Geograpliy. Geology. 
Botany, and Zoology. By Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.L.; John Cr.\wfurd, Esq.; Pktkr 
Gordon, Esq.; Captain Thomas Lynn; William Wallace, Esq., F.R.S.L. ; and Gilbert 
Burnett, Esq. With a Map and thirty-six [wood J Engravings. In three vois. Being vols. xvlii., xix., 
WMlxx. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, 18 . 16 . Oliver and BovH. 
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China. 

is perplexing to a reader desirous of an accurate knowledge of persons nml 
events, to a degree beyond what persons ignorant of the peculiar langua^/e 
can conceive. ^ 

In treating of the knowledge of the ancients respecting China, Mr. 
Murray conceives that he has thrown an additional light upon this subjectj 
“by tracing an early maritime route to Canton, and the existence of an 
ancient trade in tea.” His theory respecting the former is built upon a 
statement of Marinus, the ancient Tyrian geographer (preserved by 
Ptolemy), who speaks of a navigation from the Gangetic bay to the golden 
Chersonese, and thence northward and eastward, after a long voyage, to 
Cattigara. Mr. Murray endeavours to show, from the details given by 
Marinus, that they denote a voyage round eastern India to Canton, which 
he considers to be identical with Cattigara.* There are, however, many 
objections fatal to this theory. An obvious one, which Mr. Murray endea- 
vours to combat, is, that it is totally incongruous with Ptolemy’s own tables. 
But a still more fatal objection is, that it assumes Canton to have been a 
flourishing trading port at the era of Marinus, cf Tyre; whereas, at that 
time, this part of the coast did not form a portion of the Chinese empire, 
properly so called, and was inhabited by races in a state of l)arbarism. 
Even in the time of Woo-te, of the Han dynasty (B.C. 188), the whole 
country comprising the modern provinces of Cho-keang, Fiih-keen, Kwang- 
tung, and Kwang-se, is described by Chinese authors as governed by chiefs 
independent of the emperor, and ns covered with forests and infested with 
wild beasts and serpents. 

With regard to the other theory of Mr. Murray, namely, that tea was 
known to the ancients, and that it is no other than the celebrated malaba- 
thrum, we apprehend that this is also entirely groundless. The basis of it 
is a passage in the Periplus of Arrian, which mentions that a certain 
people called Sesatae, with a short body, broad forehead, flat noses, and a 
wild aspect, came, with their wives and children, to the frontiers of the 
Sin®, with large mats full of leaves resembling the vine, which they used 
for lying upon ; that, after spending some time in festivity, they returned 
home, leaving behind the mats and leaves ; that the Sinae repaired to the 
place, took possession of the articles thus left, drew out the stalks and fibres 
of tlie leaves, which they doubled up, and formed into a circular shape, and 
thrust them into reeds: “thus three kinds of fnalabathrum were formed.” 
Mr. Murray concludes from the.se several facts,— namely, that the article was 
a product of China(?)— that it was exported to India, — that China imported 
betel (hitherto considered to be the malabathrum), and that the latter was 
wsed/resh and not in a dried state,— that the article is “ unquestionaljly 
tea. Now, in the first place, it is clear, from the manner in which the 
fnalabathrum is spoken ol by classical authors, that it yielded a perfume, not 
a decoction, which is the ground upon which some have identified it with 
the laurus cassia (the tejpdt of India); in the next place, the use of the 
decoction of tea was not known in China itself till a comparatively late 

♦ Cattigara wa« the extreme w/tM-euferN point of the ancient world, according to Marini». 
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period. Chinese authors say that the use of this leaf began in the time of 
the (second) Tsin dynasty, A.D. 265 to 419; but it did not become com- 
mon till about A.D. 600, when an emperor of the Suy dynasty was cured 
of a pain in the head by drinking an infusion of the ming or cha leaf (tea), 
prescribed by a Buddhist priest. We may remark, by the way, that Mr. 
Murray tells us that the name tea is a corruption of the Chinese word tcha, 
as he writes it from the French. It must appear strange to an etymologist 
how such a corruption could have taken place, when both sound and letters 
are so totally distinct. The fact is, that tlie character cha was formerly 
pronounced ioOf which the early Malay traders articulated teeh, whence our 
tea. 

The account of the missions and embassies of Europeans nations to 
China contains some amusing particulars ; and the sketch of the social state 
of the Chinese is as faithful as the study of European authorities permitted 
the author to make it. The chapter on navigation, by Captain Lynn, is 
excellent; and the details of natural history are copious and accurate. The 
chapter on geography is confessedly ver} meagre ; there are abundant Chi- 
nese authorities in this department, but they are locked up in the original 
tongue. The chapters on the language and literature, and the religion, of 
China, are very imperfect, not to say erroneous. It would, however, re- 
quire more space than we can dedicate to the subject to point out the errors 
and their sources. We are bound to say, that Mr. Murray and his coadju- 
tors have performed respectably a difficult task, which to perform well 
requires greater facilities, and a more familiar knowledge of some of the 
topics, than they appear to possess. 


Original antr ^tlttu 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roi/al Asiatic Society. — 4th June. Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 
Various donations to the museum and library were presented. John Tytler, 
Esq., of the Bengal medical service, read an analysis and translation, made 
by him, of certain specimens of a Persian work on mathematics and astro- 
nomy, compiled by a Maulavi, named Ghulam Hussain. The Maulavi had 
been introduced to Mr. Tytler, at Calcutta, in the character of a great mathe- 
matician and astronomer ; and was then in the service of Mirza Khan Behudur, 
the Maharaja of Takaree, in Behar. He infornjed Mr. Tytler, that he had 
compiled the work under the patronage of the Maharaja, who had supplied 
him with a sum of money to publish it at one of the lithographic presses at 
Calcutta ; and that about one hundred pages had been printed. His object in 
applying to Mr, Tytler was to solicit him to recommend his work to the 
Government Education Committee. The Maulavi stated, that it would com- 
prehend about 900 closely-written quarto pages. Its title was “ The Bahadur 
Khanian Collection.*’ Mr. Tytler considered that the author’s knowledge of 
the subjects upon which he had treated was very extensive ; and that his work 
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deserved the patronage, not only of the Government of British India, but 

even of all scientific bodies in this country. 

18th of June. Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. Several presents were 
laid upon the table. The secretary read a letter from B H. Hodgson, Esq. 
the East-India Company’s political resident in Nepal, addressed to Sir Alex. 
Johnston, stating, that during the many years of his residence among the 
mountains of Nepal, he had been gradually accumulating materials to illus- 
trate the animal kingdom of that country, especially its quadrupeds and birds, 
and that it was his wish to publish his drawings and notes with the patronage 
of some public body, and the aid of some man of science selected by such 
body ; and with whom he might co-operate in some such manner as Richardson 
did with Swainson. The drawings for his work, executed by two native artists 
carefully trained for the purpose, amounted to several hundreds in number; 
and all those of birds were given in the natural size, and in the style of Gould’s. 
Mr. Hodgson’s purpose was “ to marry opportunity to skill,”— to effect such 
a union of local facilities, with the ability to turn them to account, as was at 
once in the highest degree needful and difficult in regard to the researches into 
the phenomena of animate beings. [We believe subscription lists for this 
splendid and highly useful work are open at the Asiatic Societies of London 
and Calcutta, and at the Zoological Society.] 

The secretary also read a letter addressed to the Right Hon. Chairman, hy 
P. B. Lord, Esq., of the Bombay medical service, dated Dec. 1835, contain- 
ing some observations on the port and town of Cambay (where he had been 
detained a few days), in Guzerat, and of a branch of industry carried on at 
that place, namely, the cutting and polishing cornelians. Mr. Lord described 
the process of this art as being very efficient though simple. The original 
cornelian stones have a black, flint-like appearance ; but by exposing them to 
the heat of the fire or sun, they assume, some a red, some a white, or any 
intermediate shade of colour. 

Mr. Lord alluded to the fact that, for some years past, the upper part of the 
gulf of Cambay has been decreasing in depth, and said that this decrease was 
now going on so rapidly as almost to allow the observer to witness, in the 
formation of dry land before his eyes, a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyall’s 
beautiful and rauch-talked-of theory. Vessels formerly discharged their cargoes 
under the very walls of the town ;-at the time Mr. Lord was writing, the 
nearest vessel in the harbour was at least four miles distant; and was then 
lying sunk in the mud, without any chance of floating till the return of the 
spring tide. The cause of this was the immense quantity of slime and mud 
brought down by the river Mhyc, which, after a course of nearly one hundred 
miles through an entirely alluvial country, discharged its turbid contents a 
short distance to the cast of Cambay. The effect of the diminution in the 
depth of the harbour has been very prejudicial to the trade of Cambay. 

Henry H. Spry, Esq ; Maulavi Muhammad Ismael Khan ; John Cui^Si 
Esq. ; and the Rev. John Wilson, were elected members of the Society. ’N® 
less than thirteen native gentlemen of Bombay were proposed, through Su 
Charles Forbes, as candidates for non-resident membership. 

The next meeting was announced for the 2d of July. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan 

Mountains, <^c. By J. Fohbes Rotle, Esq., F.L.S. &G.S., &c. Part. IX. 

London, 18S6. Wm. H. Allen & Co. 

The popularity of Mr. Royle’s Illustrations rests, not merely on its merits as a splen- 
did accession to natural history, but upon its more general utility, in connection with 
economical science. The great lode-star of Mr. Iloyle is the improvement of the natu- 
ral resources of India, and it is easy to foresee that, as soon as the attention of Govern- 
ment or of capitalists is properly directed to the capabilities of that country, this work will 
be invaluable, because it shows what experiments may be made in naturalizing foreign 
products in the soil, and how they should be set about. In the present Fart, when treating 
of the PolygonetCf Mr. Roylc gives some interesting information respecting the Rheum, 
or Rhubarb genus, and indicates the geographical distribution of the plant. “ There 
can be no rational doubt,” he observes, ** about the successful cultivation of the true 
rhubarb, in territories within the British influence, as in Kunawar, or the Bhotcah 
pergunnahs of Kemaon, and that, with little more laliour than placing the roots or 
seeds in favourable situations, and this in a country where little else can be produced fit 
for export. It w'ould not be difficult for such active and intelligent officers as Messrs. 
Traill and Hodgson, in Kemaon or Nepal, to obtain some of the seeds or roots.” The 
success of such an experiment would produce an important revolution in the trade, in a 
most useful drug. 

The Plates in this part are, perhaps, finer than in any preceding one. 

^ History of Russia. Vol. I. Being Vol. LX XIX. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopmlia. 

London, 183G. Longman & Co. Taylor. 

Nothing more is required by any but a profound student of history, than a superfi- 
cial sketch of the early events of a country so little connected with the European or 
Eastern societies as Russia, which did not take its place amongst civilized nations till 
modern times. But however moderate the demands of English students, they are not 
easily satisfied ; Count Segur has given a bold and rapid sketch of the history of 
Russia, but it wants precision and distinctness. The present appears to be an excellent 
compendium of Russian history. 

Narralite <f a Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes and down the Amazon ; 

undertaken with a view if ascertaining the practicability of a Navigable Communication 

with the Atlantic, by the Rivers Pachitea, Ucayali, and Amazon* By Lieut. W. 

Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe, late of H.M S. Samarang. London, 1836. Murray. 

This expedition, though unsuccessful in its object, though no fault of the conduc- 
tors, like most of these attempts, was not without its value, since it has enabled Mr. 
Smyth to describe a part of the country of which we have had hitherto little or no know- 
ledge. The Narrative is full of interest, and is written in an unostentatious style. 

Illustration of British Birds, By H. L. Meyer. Longman and Co. 

We have deferred a notice of tliis publication until a certain progress has enabled us to 
appreciate its merits. Thirteen numbers have appeared, in monthly succession, under 
royal, noble, and highly respectable public {fatronage; and it is, we understand, the in- 
tention of the artist to range through the whole extent of British ornitliology ; where 
practicable, the bird is drawn from living subjects, and of the natural size. The classi- 
cal and trivial names are given ; and a few brief items of habitat, size, weight, nest, egg, 
&c* We may safely assert that, in point of fidelity of outline, character and colour ; 
taste, beauty, and cheapness, no work has surpassed, if equalled this. Ornithologists 
are understood to be satisfied that, in number, beauty, and song, no region of the world 
is more favoured, as to this most interesting portion of animated nature, than Great 
Britain. Each number of the work before us contains four or five plates, equal to 
highiy.finished drawings, including six or more birds, with their eggs and nests, occa- 
sionally. The accessions of flower, insect, fruit, shrub, landscape, bush, &c. are ex- 
ceedingly tasteful. We can discover no falling off as the work proceeds. It is well 
adapted for ladies learning to draw, or desirous of improvement in that elegant accom. 
plishment. 

Mta/.Ji?ur.N.S.V0L.20.No.79. 2 I 
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The Works of William Cowpetf Esq,, comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Transla- 
tiofis; ioUh a Ljfe of the Author. By Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., P.L., &c. 
Lo9don, 1836. Baldwin Cradock. 

This work has now reached the fourth volume, and seems deservedly to draw to itself 
additional materials as it proceeds. We find that the delay in the publication of this 
volume, has been occasioned by the unexpected acquisition of the collection of Cowper’s 
letters, which had descended to Mrs. Smith, Mr. Newton's neice, which includes many 
of Mr* Newton’s own letters, and of Mr. and Mrs. Unwin’s. There is little doubt that 
this edition of the works of Cowper will be perfect, and that the biography of the poet, 
moulded into a delightful form in the hands of so able an artist as Dr. Southey, will 
leave nothing to desire by those who seek an acquaintance with his peculiar character. 

The advertisement to this volume contains an ample authority from the administra- 
trix of Cowper to the publishers, **to publish any of his letters which may come into 
their possession,” 

‘ Lines of Eminent British Statesmen. By John Forster, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Being Vol. LXXVIII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cpcloposdia. London, 1836. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

The lives treated of in this volume are two only, but their biography embraces an 
eventful period of English history, — Sir John Eliot, and Wentworth Earl of StralTonl. 
The first is new ; the sketches that have hitherto appeared are unworthy of the subject, 
of whom they exhibit but dim glimpses. By the help of the Eliot papers, and a very 
creditable industry, Mr. Forster has presented us with a full-length portrait of that ex- 
traordinary character. It is gratifying to find that he has been able to elucidate the 
aflTair of the attack on Mr. Moyle, so much to the advantage of Eliot, whose character 
has much suffered on that score. Lord Strafford’s life is a highly interesting piece of 
biography. To both, appendices are subjoined ; that of Eliot contains an account of 
bis unpublished philosophical treatise (written during his last imprisonment), entitled 
“The Monarchy of Man,” which, though disfigured by the pedantry and affecta- 
tion of the times, has some noble passages, and throws a great light upon the author’s 
intellectual character, as well as his political principles. 

A Home Tour through the Manifacturing Districts of England in the Summer of 1835. 
By Sir Georqe Head. London, 1836. Murray, 

Those who have never visited that absolutely “ new world,” our manufacturing 
districts in the northern counties, will be surprised at the prodigious mass of novelty, 
information, and amusement, which this volume contains ; and those who have seen the 
mighty Liverpool, the Cyclopean Leeds, and the mineral wonders of Durham, will 
find much in Sir George Head’s book that is new, either in fact or in description. 
A Letter to William Stanley Clarke, Esq. and James Rivett Camac, Esq,, Chaimian 
and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company. By 
Nathaniel Smith, Esq., B.C.S. London, 1836. Richardson. 

The design of this little pamphlet is to recommend, as improvements of our judicial 
system in India, the following suggestions : — The abolition of the Persian language ; 
the occasional union of Europeans and natives in the same courts, especially in appeals; 
an extreme latitude for appeals, accompanied by forms calculated to prevent their accu- 
mulation; the study of one vernacular language by Europeans, instead either of 
Persian or Hindoostanee ; and an examination of all ofiScers, European and native, in 
the Regulations. 

Sof^s of Twilight, trandated from the French of Victor Hugo. By George W. M. 
Reynolds. Paris, 18S6. 

The poetry, as well as the prose, of Victor Hugo, contains fnany striking images, 
which belong intrinsically to the highest class of poetical composidoti. We have 
repeatedly brought before the readers of this Journal specimens of M. Hugh’s fnube. 
This is an attempt (for the translator announces it es such to render into English 
verse Let Chants du Crtpuscule.) Tfie version is respectahie, but it does dot, in our 
opinion, do complete justice (nor is it easy to do it) to the fiery audacity dt the 
original. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 


The periodical public examination of 
the gentlemen cadets at tliis institution 
took place on Friday the 10th June, in 
the presence of the Chairman (Sir James 
R. Carnac, Bart.), the Deputy Chairman 
(J. Loch, Esq.), and several members of 
the Hon. Court of Directors. 

Of the visitors who were attracted by 
the interest of tlie scene, we may enume- 
rate the following: — 

The Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
Bart. (President of tiie India Board) ; Sir 

C. Cockerell, Bart. (Commissioner of 
ditto); and R. V. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
(Secretary to ditto) ; Sir C. Forbes, Bart. ; 
W. Newnham; J. Fraser; L. Kennedy; 

D. Colvin; G. Forbes; P. Melvili; E. 
Thornton ; C. Currie, Esqrs, ; the Muul- 
vee Mahomed Ismael Khan (Astronomer 
to the King of Oude) ; Sir H. Willock ; 
Major Generals Sir S. Whittingham, Sir 
W. McBean, Sir Geo. Elder, K.C.B., 
and Millar (Director General, 11. A.) ; 
Colonels Salmond, Sir Joseph O’ Hallo- 
ran, C.B., C. S. Fagan, C.B., C. Fagan 
(late Adj. Gen. , Bengal), Hardy, Mills, 
Sir Geo. Cox, Bart., Reeves, Faslcy, C.B. 
(Royal Engineers), A dye (Director Royal 
Laboratory), and Galloway; Lieutenant 
Colonels J. £. Jones (R.A.), Hay, and 
Hall; Majors Dynely (R.A.), Kennedy, 
Hamilton, and Willock; Captains Cot- 
ton and Carnac, R.N., Burnaby (R.A.), 
Procter (Adjutant, &c. Royal Military 
College), Hay, Smith (Madras Engineers); 
Dr. Gregory (Professor of Mathematics, 
Royal Military Academy) ; J. Narrien, 
Esq. (ditto Royal Military College) ; the 
Rev. Messrs. Lindsay, Cole, Gleig, &c. 

The branches of study in which the 
cadets underwent an examination were 
mathematics, Hindustani (including writ- 
ten specimens of the two characters in 
which the language is expressed), and for- 
tification. 

The cadets thus publicly tested were 
selected as follows, viz.— 

For the Engineers : R, Strachey and G. 
Macleod. 

For the Artillery : R. Maepherson, G. 
H. Clifford, and W. Hay. 

For the Infanti^ ; E, Hall, S. J. Bat- 
men, G. Malcolm, C. F. Grant, W. F. 
Blake, J. S. Aked, D. C. Scott, M. J. 
Turnbull, E. Tower, E. Locker, H. 
Hey man, C. Wright, G. W. Alexander, 
G. R. Glei^, E. Forbes, J. Montgomery. 

And their proficiency in the relative 
branches of study, and their general good 
conduct, were rewarded by the following 
prices, preseilted to them by the Chairman 
on the ^rt of the Court, agreeably to the 
mrd of the public examiner, Sir Alex. 
Diekaon, K.C.B., and the Lieut. Gover* 
nor, Colonel Stannus, C.B., eis.— 


To 11, Strachey, 1st mathematical, 1st 
fortification, Ist civil drawing, 1st Hin- 
dustani. 

To G. Macleod, 2d mathematical, 2d 
Hindustani, and for general good conduct, 
a handsome artillery sword. The Chairman 
expressed the sincere pleasure he felt in 
presenting it in the name of the Court of 
Directors, in token of the high appreciation 
in which Mr. Macicod’s general good con- 
duct had been held during tlie whole period 
of his residence at the institution, — conduct 
as creditable to him as it had been beneficial 
to the interests of the seminary, which he 
would then leave with credit not easily to 
be forgotten. “ I have no doubt,’’ adderl 
Sir James, that the early prpmise you 
have here given of those qualifications 
which eminently distinf'uish the officer 
and the gentleman, will be amply realized 
in your future career, and I sincerely wish 
you every success.” 

To H. Maepherson, 2d fortification, and 
2d good conduct. 

To S. J. Batten, military drawing. 

To Edward Locker, Latin. 

To H. Hey man, French. 

To gentlemen cadets of the second 
class, viz . — 

R. B. Smith, mathematical fortification, 
3d good conduct, and Hindustani. 

W. F. Marriott, military drawing and 
Latin. 

R. C. Buckle, civil draw'ing. 

J. T. Johnstone, French. 

And to Mr. A. D. 'rurnbull, of the .3d 
class, 4th general good conduct. 

In this stage of the proceedings, the 
Chairman addressed them to the following 
eflect : — 

“ Gentlemen Cadets,— It is with high 
gratification tliat we have listened to this 
day’s examination. 

Knowing the admirable arrangements 
which are made for promoting the advance- 
ment of the cadets in their professional and 
general studies, knowing also the zeal and 
talents of the distinguished oflUcers filling 
the stations of the public examiner and the 
lieut. governor of this institution, and the 
persevering exertions of tlie professors to 
ensure to you the full benefit derivable 
from those arrangements, we naturally 
came here with excited expectations; those 
expectations are, on the present occasion, 
gratified to tbeir fullest extent; and I 
think that I may, with peifect truth, 
affirm that the friends of the Indian army 
have ample cause for exultation in the re- 
sults which we have now witnessed. 

** It is a source of further satisfhetion, 
that proceedings in which we must feel a 
high and honest pride, are attended by the 
President of tbe Board of Commissioners 
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for India, who Is not more distinguished 
by his interest in the prosperity of our In. 
dian empire, than for his regard for the 
welfare of this institution. 

One portion of thoadf who have been 
distinguished in the proceedings which 
havebrougiit us here, will immediately be 
called upon to enter on the active duties of 
an honourable but arduous profession ; and 
in addition to its ordinary difficulties, they 
will have to encounter some of a peculiar 
character. In other armies, the officers 
and men, though differing in education 
and position in society, have much to bind 
them to each other, — a common country, a 
common language, and a common faith ; 
in the Indtan army these ties are wanting, 
and their place must be supplied by the 
study and piactice, on tlie part of the Eu- 
ropean officers, of all the means by which 
man acquires moral power over his fel- 
lows. A knowledge of the vernacular 
languages of the country is, for this rea- 
son, an object of high importance, and a 
familiarity with those languages, combined 
with the exercise of those manly and sol- 
dier-like virtues which are here inculcated, 
will enabld you to establish that influence 
over the minds of the native troops, which 
it is essential you should possess, and in 
the hour of trial, your country will re- 
cognise the value of the education you 
have received. 

Whenever it has been necessary to re- 
pel aggression, the Indian army has pro* 
duced officers prepared to lead their men 
to victory ; and it is but justice to add, they 
have found troops not unworthy of follow- 
ing them, 

“ To secure the affections of the native 
array (and ihis I cannot too earnestly im- 
press upon you) will be a primary duty, 
and while discipline must be maintained, 
the greatest tenderness should be shown 
towards their feelings, and an indulgent 
consideration towards their prejudices. 
The standard of civilization in India is not 
that to which we are accustomed heie. We 
are greatly in advance of those subjected to 
our rule, and looking at the extraordinary 
course of events by which our vast Eastern 
empire has been attained, it is not too 
much to conclude, that w'e are destined by 
Providence to diffuse among the people 
the blessings which we ourselves enjoy, and 
ultimately to raise the native character to 
the European standard. 

To you a portfon of this sacred trust 
is committed, and it will call for a large 
share of labour, of discretion, and of self* 
command. 

I need not remind you that the first 
duty of a soldier is subordination, and that 
an officer must himself set an example of 
that which he requires from those under 
his command. 

To those who have not yet completed 
the allotted period of study, I can only 


recommend perseverance in the honourable 
path upon which they have entered. It is 
now that their professional and moral cha- 
racter is to be formed, and upon their 
conduct here will mainly depend their fu- 
ture destiny. The life of a soldier upon 
active duty is one of incessant watchful, 
ness, and the best preparation fur it w'ill 
be found in the early acquisition of habits 
of strict regularity and temperance. I 
need not say that the opposite vice is in- 
consistent alike with the character of sol. 
dier and gentleman, 

“ A very brief period will elapse before 
wc shall be again brought together, and I 
siucciely trust and believe, that it will be 
under circumstances as satisfactory as the 
present. Till then, I can offer you, gen- 
tlemen, no better wishes than — that you 
may improve the advantages you enjoy. 

“ To those who are about to quit the 
institution, and whom possibly it may be 
my fortune never to meet again, I wish a 
long and honourable career of professional 
success, and to all of you the fullest mea- 
sure of personal happiness.’’ 

The gentlemen cadets were formed into 
line in open order to receive the Chair- 
man, &c., with a general salute. The 
ranks closed, broke into open order, and 
the column marched round in slow time 
in review order, afterwards in quick 
lime. On arriving on its own ground, 
the column wheeled into line, the ranks 
opened, and performed the manual exer- 
ci.se. The ranks closed, and the gun- 
squads which had been told off, formed on 
each flank, faced outwards, and filed to 
the rear, grounded arms, and fell in at the 
guns which were stationet} on each flank of 
the line. The line, during the time that 
the gun-squads were forming, performed 
the platoon exercise, after which fifteen 
rounds of ammunition were fired from 
right to left by the guns. The line then 
advanced and repealed the general sa- 
lute, after which the cadets went through 
the sword exercise. 

In the entrance hall and rooms of the 
mansion were various well-executed plans 
of fortification, military surveys, and 
drawings. We may notice the system of 
Choumara, executed by Gentleman Cadet 
Strachey in a very handsome manner, a 
plan of St. Helena, projected from the 
model; and a civil drawing of a scene^ 
near the Devil’s Bridge; — by Gentleman 
Cadet Macleod, a detailed plan of the 
attacks upon Tarragona by Gentleman 
Cadet Maepherson, a penwork drawing of 
the siege of Mequinenza ; — by Gentleman 
Cadet Hall, ditto of Seguntum;— by Gen- 
tleman Cadet Batten (i^rize drawing) in 
penwork, of the attacks upon Tarrogona ; 
— by Gentleman Cadet Grant, a drawing 
representing the attacks upon St. Sebas- 
tian by the army, in 1813, pnder the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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No. V. — Renewal of the Companf’s Charter in 1813. 

From a feeble and obscure association of traders, the East-India Com- 
pany had, in the eighteenth century, become the lor48 of a large portion 
of Hindostan, and the dominant power in the field of Indian politics. They 
had attained this high position under the license of the British Crown; but 
beyond this, their obligations to their own government were few. It was to 
the talents and intrepidity of their own servants, that they were indebted 
for the commanding situation which they held; and the extraordinary ability 
displayed by men educated upon ordinary principles, and taken from the 
ordinary walks of life, may be received as evidence, that the nativfe Wgour 
of the English character will manifest itself under any circumstances which 
afford room for its display. 

The Company struggled long, but finally triumphed ; and the acquisitions 
of these Royal Merchants became so extensive and important, as to render 
it necessary, in the opinion of Parliament, to place them under the especial 
supervision of the Crown. Thus shorn of some portion of its regal state, 
the Company still retained its commercial privileges with little diminution ; 
but these, together with the right to administer the government of India, 
were to terminate in the year 1814, and that period was, consequently, looked 
to with no ordinary anxiety. 

The renewal of the bargain between the Crown and the Company, 
always a subject of great interest and keen contention, was now unusually 
so, from the progress which the principles of free trade had made in the 
public mind, and the influence which they possessed in the high quarters, 
where the matter was ultimately to be decided. Those principles had made 
their way languidly and slowly ; but still they had gained ground. The 
reputation of having first maintained them is usually bestowed on Adam 
Smith : they are, however, to be found in earlier writers ; and whatever be 
the degree of estimation in which they are entitled to be held — whether they 
are to be received as fixed and perfect rules, never to be departed from on 
any occasion — or whether they are to be admitted in a more guarded form, 
to be qualified by reference to what a modern political economist has not 
infclicitously called “ disturbing forces,” and to the peculiar circumstances 
of the state to which it is proposed to apply them — the honour of their dis- 
covery, be it what it may, does not belong to Adam Smith ; they had been 
enunciated by writers who long preceded him. Nor can this be allowed to 
detract very greatly from his fame, for the principles themselves lying at the 
surface of inquiry, little honour can be gained by their discovery; and 
the merit of having given a clear and lucid exposition of suet opinions, is 
almost equal to that of having been the first to propound them. Previously 
to the time when the Scottish professor converted a chair of moral philo- 
sophy into one of political economy, the advocates of free trade were few ; 
and among practical men of business, they made scarcely any converts. 
Statesmen and legislators, even in despotic states, are, to a certain extent, 
Jowr«.N.S.VoL.20.No.80. 2 K 
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guided by the popular will. In a free country, that will, if consistently 
and continuously expressed for a long period of years, must ultimately be 
victorious. In such a country, whatever men possess, they hold by the 
tenure of the public voice ; and they grossly and foolishly betray their own 
interests, if they neglect the use of any of the means which they command 
for shewing to the public that their claims to retain what they have acquired 
are reasonable and right. They should be active and unremitting in ren- 
dering themselves this justice ; —they should also be early. When the flood 
of public opinion has been suffered to roll on and gather strength, it will 
require increased efforts to turn it, if even any efforts should be availing. 
The majority of men decline the trouble of judging for themselves. They 
follow with their neighbours the prevailing opinions of the day ; and those 
who wish to keep possession of their influence over the public mind, must 
commence early and proceed vigorously in their exertions to give it the 
desired direction. « 

On every occasion, when the East-India Company had sought a renewal 
of their privileges, their claims had been resisted ; but the grounds of resis- 
tance were different from those taken in later times. Men will always be 
anxious to participate in a trade which they believe to be profitable ; and 
they will never be unable to suggest plausible reasons for indulging their 
wishes. But the principles of which Adam Smith, though not the author, 
was the great disseminator, furnished new weapons for combating all exclu- 
sive privileges of trade, and afforded the means of concealing the interested 
motives of the opponents, under the guise of science. This new sign of the 
times ought to have been carefully watched by all who were desirous of retain- 
ing such privileges ; but such precaution was neglected, and the very slow pro- 
gress of the free trade doctrines afforded a ready, though an insufficient, excuse 
for the neglect. While the promulgation of these doctrines was confined 
to the moral philosophy class at Glasgow, those who were hostile to them, 
might suppose that there was little cause for alarm. But they ought to have 
recollected that these opinions were propounded in the heart of a great 
commercial city, by a man of acknowledged talent ; and that no inconsider- 
able number of young men annually quitted the university imbued with the 
principles of their teacher. The last fact was especially important— no 
error can be more fatal, than to disregard what are contemptuously called the 
opinions of boys. It is true that the real value of such opinions is small— 
they are the result of circumstances — they are taken up on trust, without any 
exercise of the judgment, and at a time, indeed, when the judgment is alto- 
gether unformed ; but they enable us to cast the horoscope of the coming 
age : from the minds of the youth of the present generation are to be traced 
the spirit and destiny of the next. In the disregard of this truth, lay a great 
error ; and it was not the only one. The appearance of the book, on which 
the great advocate of free trade expended his strength, ought to have called 
forth, from those who opposed him, either a manly defence of their opinions, 
or a candid renunciation of them. It produced neither. The advocates of regu- 
lated trade seemed to shrink from the maintenance of their own principles ; 
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end though what is called the mercantile system, for a while, retained the 
influence which habit had given it, and was the creed alike of the counting- 
house and the cabinet, intelligent observers could not fail to see that it was 
undermined, and that the period was rapidly advancing, when the school of 
Adam Smith would be predominant, both in the commercial world and in 
the councils of the nation. One party slept, while the other was at work ; 
and the result was, first the slow, but gradual and steady, advance of 
opinions, which have now attained such an ascendancy, that few have the 
hardihood to impugn them. Every new battle, therefore, in behalf of regula- 
ted trade, was fought under increased disadvantages ; and, at last, there was 
little left for its advocates but to yield to the “ pressure from without,’' and 
surrender a jiortion of what tiiey possessed, as the price of a temporary 
retention of the remainder. I’hose interested in maintaining it, had des- 
pised public opinion, and they paid the penalty. They preferred relying on 
the ministers of the day, and those ministers invariably deserted them when- 
ever it suited their purposes. 

The terms upon which the government and trade of India were to be 
continued in the Company, gave rise to inquiry and discussion for several 
years before the expiration of the old Act. In 1808, some correspondence 
took place on the subject, between the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors ; and very early in the following year, it was intimated that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were not prepared to concur in an a[)plication to Par- 
liament for a renewal of those restrictions by which the trade with India had 
been hitherto limited. This intimation was, of course, little agreeable to 
the Company, A variety of arguments were adduced in opposition to the 
proposed innovation ; and it was alleged, not without an appearance of pro- 
bability, that the loss of the Indian monopoly, such as it was left by the 
Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, to the entire subversion of 
the Company, both in their commercial and political capacity ; and of that 
system which the Legislature had ajipointcd for the government of British 
India : of which .system the Company formed an integral and essential part.’’ 
During these discussions, a parliamentary committee was engaged in an 
elaborate investigation of all the great branches of the Company's affairs ; 
and upon the ground that it was desirable that the Reports of the Committee 
should be submitted to Parliament, before the question of renewal was 
brought forward, the correspondence on the subject was suspended for a 
considerable period. At the close of the year 1811, it was resumed. The 
opening of the trade with India, generally, to British merchants and British 
ships, was again laid down by Ministers, as the only ground upon which 
th® negociation for continuing to the Company any portion of its powers, 
could be conducted. The clamour from without seemed to excuse the per- 
tinacity of Ministers ; a large proportion of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing world appeared to look upon the East in the light in which it had 
been represented by the writers of fable, and to regard an introduction to 
d as a passport to tlie possession of unmeasured wealth. Though the sober 
habits of men of business would lead us to a different belief, experience 
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shews that no class of men are more open to the influence of such delu. 

sions.* 

The denunciation of monopoly formed the principal ground of attacking 
the commercial privileges of the Company ; and on this point no defence 
was offered. Monopolies generally were given up,; but some attempts were 
made to shew that they might be tolerated under certain circumstances^ and 
for definite periods of time; and further, that, as the trade wastkn carried 
on, the monopoly of the Company was not a very close one. The principle 
that all monopolies are injurious, was fortified by allegations of particular 
evils, supposed tojesult from that of the East-India Company. Manufac- 
turers of various articles declared themselves, as well as the country, 
wronged, by being restrained from pouring an unlimited supply of their 
various commodities into India; and such restraint being pronounced 

humiliating to individuals, and degrading to the national character," there 
could be no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, that it was ** a national 
grievance." But one of the most remarkable, not to say one of the most 
amusing, charges against the monopoly was, that it cooled the ardour of 
generous and liberal competition." Self-interest has a wonderful eiicet 
upon the mental powers, and enables men to discern generosity and liberality, 
where those not enlightened by the same means, can perceive nothing but 
selfishness and baseness, and reckless disregard of right. The generosity 

* A petition presented from ShcflleW was go remarkably eloquent, that it ii impossible to resist the 
temptation to transcribe part of it. Among other things, the petitioners declared themselves to be 
♦' fully iiersuaded," that " if the trade to the East-Indies were thrown open to all his Majesty's subjects, 
such new and abundant markets would be discovered and established, as would enable them to set at 
defiance every effort to injure them by that sworn enemy to their prosperity and the peace of Euroiv, 
the present unprincipled ruler of France ; and that the petitioners doubt not, if the trade of this 
United Kingdom were permitted to flow, uminpaled, over those extensive, luxuriant, and opulent 
regions, though it might, in the outset, like a torrent represt and swoln by obstructions when its sluices 
were first opened, break forth with uncontrollable impetuosity, deluging, instead of suppiying, the 
district before it; yet that very violence which, at the beginning, might be partially injurious, would, 
m the issue, prove highly and permanently beneficial ; no part being unvisited, the waters of com- 
merce, that sprcjul over the face of the land, as they subsideil, would wear themselves cliaimels, through 
which they might continue to flow ever afterwards, in regular and fertilizing streams ; and that, to the 
wealthy, entcriirizing, honourable, and indefatigable British merchant, conducting bi person his own 
concerns, no obstacle would prove Insurmountable, no piejudicc invincible, no difficulty dishearten- 
ing ; wants, where he found them, he would supply ; where they did not exist, he would create 
them, by affording the means of gratification.” 

Such was the glowing picture jiresented to Parliament by the active imaginations of the good people 
of Sheffield. At a later period, we might have supiwscd it to be drawn by the present member for that 
borough, who, on his first appearance as a candidate there, announced to his supporters, the ap\)roach 
of a universal cry for cutlery, extending from Jaffa to Japan. It is unfortunate for both prophecies, 
that, like those of Johanna Southcote, they have not been fulfilled. There Js, as yet, no large export 
of razors to Tibet ; and though the trade with India has been open for above twenty years, and the 
“ unprincipled ruler of France” occupies a few feet of earth on the road thither, England has, during 
that time, iiassed through a period of commercial distress altogether without parallel,— while to Indb 
" the waters of commerce" have certainly not operated as “ fertilizing streains to that country they 
have been the •* waters of Marah "—her manufactures have perished— her agriculture has declined, and 
her people been subjected to intense suft’ering. ” The wealthy , enterprising, honourable, and indefatigable 
British merchant” may have found wants, and where he did not find them, he may have createrl them, by 
•* affording,” or rather by “offering,” “ the means of gratification but something Is yet deficient. %11 
men desire to possess “ the means of gratification but to this end, it is necessary that they should have 
" the means " of purchasing and paying for them. What has India had to export ? Her cotton and silk 
goods have been driven out of almost every market in the world ; her sugar, which, when brought to this 
country, is necessarily subjected to the disadvantage resulting from a long voyage, and consequent 
increase of freight, has (lest the producers should grow rich too fast) been saddled with a duty greatly 
exceeding that levied upon the sugar of other British possessions. It is only during the present session of 
Parliament, lliat any relaxation has been made in this rc8[icct, and the boon has been ungraciously con- 
fined to a part of British India— and that the most flourishing part— to the exclusion of the less prospe- 
rous districts, which more especially call for encouragement and support. Thus do our statesmen legis- 
late for the good of the i>eople of India 
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and liberality of commercial competition, gave rise to those sanguinary scenes 
in the East, in which the Portuguese and Dutch were such distinguished 
actors. The generosity and liberality of commercial competition, as mani- 
ibsted in the slave trade, deluged Africa with blood, and covered Europe 
with guilt. And the generosity and liberality of commercial competition 
are now strikingly set forth in the factory system of England, under which 
the happiness of myriads of human beings, through time and eternity, is sacri- 
liced to the Moloch of manufactures ; the wages doled out to the wretched 
victims during their brief career of life being, in fact, not^ihe reward of 
labour, but the price of blood. Such area few of the triumphs of a generous 
and liberal commercial competition ; and it must be admitted, that they are 
fully sufficient to justify the call of the woollen manufacturers, in 1813, for an 
extension of its principles to the whole world. Y et it is only fair to add, 
that tlie generosity and liberality, which mark commercial competition, are 
so little observable, that the advocates of unlimited freedom of trade de- 
served great credit for the discovery. 

The Company replied by affirming, that the paramount object of any 
new arrangement for India ought not to be commercial, but political ; and 
that the commercial monopoly was to be regarded as an instrument in the' 
hands of the Company for the government of India; that the Company's 
territorial rights could only be enjoyed through the medium of commercial 
])rivilcgcs ; and that no provision made for securing them could be compatible 
with the entire opening of the Eastern trade. I'liese assertions were clearly 
erroneous ; the territorial claims of the Company were quite distinct from 
their commercial privileges; and there could be nothing to prevent the reten- 
tion of the one, after the other had been relinquished. Experience, too, 
has shewn, that the commercial privileges of the Company are not indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of its authority in India. They were more fortu- 
nate in referring to their own exertions to effect the introduction and con- 
sumption of European commodities — exertions made through a long series 
of years, with great perseverance and at extraordinary cost ; to their labours 
in upholding our interests in India, against European rivalship and native 
jealousy ; to the magnilicent empire which they had added to the British 
dominions ; and to tlie great wealth which flowed into this country, in con- 
scMjuence of their spirited and judicious policy. After enumerating some of 
these advantages, in one of their official papers, they emphatically and justly 
added, ‘‘ Such are the injuries, the grievances, the evils — such the degrada- 
tion, which the East-India Company have brought on the country.” 

The debts and embarrassments of the Company afforded a ground of 
acfusation peculiarly calculated to render them unpopular; and of course 
they were not forgotten. The answer of the Company was to the effect, 
that they had never had occasion to apply to Parliament for aid to support 
tlieir own establishments ; but that their applications had been in conse- 
quence of levies made by Government, on the score of a right to partici- 
Jiatc in the territorial revenues ; or for the purpose of obtaining rciniburse- 
inent of immense sums, disbursed for the state in military expeditions— 
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Bums very tardily aoknowkdged, and not then folly paid ; or to enable the 
Company to meet the transfer to this country of Indian territorial debt, the 
increase of ivhich was not to be attributed to the Company, but to his 
Majesty's Government and to Parliament. There was much in these 
statements that deserved consideration; but when either individuals or socie- 
ties expend their funds for the public benefit, they rarely meet with much 
gratitude in return. 

Political economy did not furnish the whole of the arguments by which 
the privileges of the Company were assailed : the higher science of natural 
law was invoked to the same end. A full and free right to trade with all 
countries and people in amity with the British Crown, was asserted to be 
“ the natural birthright and inheritance of the people of this empire, of 
every subject of it, and of every port in it.” What may be the natural 
birth-right and inheritance ” of a port,” it would not be very easy to 
determine; and if the assertion be taken in the sense in which it was proba- 
bly meant, it may reasonably be doubted whether a position so wild, merited 
any answer at all. If it did, the Company gave it a very proper one by 
observing, that men living in society must submit to the laws of society, 
and to restraints upon what is called their natural liberty, when, in the 
opinion of the Legislature, the public interest demands it ; that the Indian 
monopoly was established because it was thought beneficial ; that it had 
been continued on the same principle ; and that its abolition, or further 
retention, must be a question purely prudential. In urging their plea of 
natural right, some of the opponents of the Company endeavoured to make 
a special case. Their principle, it was alleged, became strengthened by 
its application to countries acquired and maintained by the efforts and 
valour of the forces of his Majesty. The countries, however, with which 
tliey wished to trade, had been, for the most part, acquired and maintained 
by the efforts of the Company and the valour of their servants, and altoge- 
ther under the exclusive powers and privileges which it was now desired to 
abrogate. 

A plausible, and not altogether an unreasonable, objection to the conti- 
nuance of the Company's privileges, was founded on the fact, that the 
existing system gave advantages to foreigners, which were denied to British 
merchants ; and that the Americans, especially, had availed themselves of 
these advantages to secure the markets of Europe, South America, and 
the West-Indies. From this latter circumstance, also, an inference was 
drawn in favour of general freedom of trade. The Company answered, 
that the connexion of the Americans with the Indian seas was formed 
under peculiar circumstances, and that their success in the market of Europe 
was to be ascribed to the political state of that part of the world. 

The necessity for the claimants finding new channels of enterprise ; the 
misery of the manufacturers, occasioned by their exclusion from the conti- 
nent of Europe ; the certainty of finding a remedy in the unbounded field 
which the trade to the East would open to manufacturing and mercantile 
industry — ^these, and similar topics, furnished another class of arguments. 
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which were pressed with extraordinary pertinacity by those who conceived 
they had interests hostile to those of the Company. It was answered, with 
much calmness and moderation, that any great extension of the trade with 
India must take place very gradually ; that consequently the benefits to be 
derived from it must be very distant ; and that, though it might be very easy 
to send out to India large quantities of goods, it might not be equally easy 
to obtain returns. Experience has shewn that these opinions were correct. 
The trade which succeeded the Act of 1813 has been little beneficial to 
England, while to India it has been positively injurious. The petitioners 
for an open trade had, however, made up their minds to its advantages ; 
and, further, that they were destined to enjoy them — for it was urged, as a 
reason for extending the trade to the outports, that at Bristol and Liverpool 
the docks had been enlarged in anticipation of the concession. This speci- 
men of commercial confidence is, perhaps, without parallel : it calls up the 
recollection of the married lady named Simpkins, who bought a brass 
plate with the name of Jones upon it, because, if she should happen to 
become a widow, and marry a gentleman of that name, it would be so 
useful. 

Such were the principal arguments, by which the advocates of free and 
of regulated trade respectively supported their opinions. But the question 
was virtually decided before the discussion commenced. The principles of 
free trade had made too great progress for Ministers to venture to resist 
them. The efforts of the Company to retain the China trade were per- 
mitted to succeed, but that to India it was determined to throw open. 

On the 22d of March 1813, the House of Commons resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole house, to consider of the affairs of the East-India 
Company ; and the various petitions which had been presented having been 
ordered to be referred to the committee, Lord Castlereagh proceeded to 
expound the plan which he had to propose on the part of the Ministers of 
the Crown. The term for which the Charter was to be renewed was 
twenty years. The Company were to retain for that term the exclusive 
trade to China, but the trade with India was to be thrown open on certain 
conditions. It was to be confined to ships of a certain amount of tonnage ; 
the trade outward was to be open to all the ports of the empire, but the 
homeward-bound trade to be restricted to certain ports, to be hereafter 
named. The Company were to be left in full possession of the power of 
deportation, to enable them to remove from India individuals whose con- 
duct or intentions they might find or suspect to be dangerous : and this 
power his lordship held to be sufficient to calm any apprehension that might 
be*excited by the facility of commercial intercourse about to be established. 
It was also proposed to continue to them the command of the native army; 
as, after mature consideration, Ministers were of opinion that, to separate 
the command of the army from the civil administration of India, would be 
to sap the foundations of the Government. Another revised arrangement 
related to the number of King’s troops in India. This had fluctuated with 
the necessities of the times ; but it was proposed, that in future there should 
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fiiways be a stated number of troops^ to form, as it were, the garrison of 
India; and when more became necessary, they should be paid by this 
country, as it was unjust that the Company should defray the whole expense 
of a system of defence, which was called for by the general interests of the 
empire. At every recent renewal of the Charter, the Company had been 
called upon to sacrifice some portion of their authority to the Ministers of 
the Crown, and, of course, the present could not be suffered to form an 
exception. The Crown previously possessed the power of reoal; but 
under the pretence that this was an invidious exercise of prerogative, it 
was proposed to render the sign manual of the Crown necessary to the 
validity of certain appointments. One of the most important and most 
beneficial of the contemplated changes applied to the defect of the eccle- 
siastical establishment The members of the Church of England in India 
had hitherto been deprived of those rites of the church, the administration 
of which appertained exclusively to the episcopal function, including among 
them the rite of confirmation. To remedy this grievance, it was proposed 
to appoint one bishop and three archdeacons, to superintend the chaplains 
of the different settlenients. Lord Castlereagh embodied in a series of 
resolutions the principal points of his speech, and concluded by moving 
them. 

He was followed by Mr. Robert Thornton, the Deputy Chairman of the 
East-lndia Company; who, after reminding the Committee that the Com- 
pany had the sanction of sixteen Acts of Parliament, passed under various 
sovereigns; that it had existed for 213 years ; and that eminent statesmen, 
of different and adverse parties, had agreed in supporting the monopoly, 
proceeded to animadvert upon the speech of the Minister. Many of the 
petitions lying on the table he regarded as undeserving of attention ; several 
of them being from places which could derive no benefit from any possible 
change in the East-lndia trade : and he instanced one, from a district in 
Scotland, which had nothing to export but horned cattle. He expatiated 
upon the attempt made to mislead the public, and the credulity with which 
they suffered themselves to be misled. The alleged advantages of America 
arose, he said, out of a treaty, in which the interests of the East-lndia 
Company were too little considered; and surely the Company ought not to 
be sacrificed on that account. He warned the house to pause before they 
surrendered experience to theory, and claimed the fullest consideration of 
the subject before final decision. 

. Mr. Whitshed Keene suggested that evidence should be heard at the bar 
of the house ; a proposal to which Lord (’astlereagh appeared inclined to 
demur. The proposal, however, found a supporter in Mr. Tierney. That 
gentleman expressed a wish to have the opinion of competent persons, on 
the probable effects of an influx of all descriptions of persons to India. He 
knew tht^, noble lord said he had checks ; but then he did not sec how that 
could be called a free trade, in which an inhabitant of Liverpool might be 
[allowed, indeed, to go to India, but when there, was to be subjected to the 
•government of his competitors and rivals, who might send him home, without 
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assigning any reason for so doing. With regard to the advantages of an 
open trade, he had not as yet met with anything beyond mere assertion ; and 
after the blunders committed in South America, he was not disposed to place 
much reliance upon the opinions of manufacturers. The question, he said, 
was now narrowed to this point — having an empire well governed, are we 
to hazard this empire for an increase of trade? Was it too much to wish 
to know where the trade was to come from ? If they instituted such an 
inquiry, and it should turn out that the probable increase would be very 
small, it certainly would become a question, whether it was worth while to 
risk what we possessed for the expectation of a trifling improvement. All 
he wanted was, for the house, before it argued the question, to have some- 
thing to argue upon. He was, therefore, for hearing evidence, and the 
calling for it would involve no sacrifice of time ; for what was consumed in 
evidence, would be saved in speeches. He wished to have the opinions of r 
such men as Lord Teignmouth, the Marquess Wellesley, and Mr. Hastings. Ij 
Mr. Canning supported the resolutions generally, but seemed disposed to 
go further, and throw open the China trade — if not immediately, at an 
earlier period than the expiration of the proposed Act. He deemed it 
unnecessary to call evidence to support the proposal of free trade. Mr. 
Canning at this time represented the great trading town of Liverpool, in 
which the strongest desire prevailed for the opening of the eastern trade. 

Mr. Grant was unfriendly to the contemplated change. He repeated 
what had been said by Mr. Thornton, that the argument derived from the 
opening of the trade to the Americans was of no force, as it was the act 
of the British Government, and not of the Company. But he went beyond 
those who preceded him, by suggesting that the remedy was easy— it was 
only to shut out the Americans. He quoted the authority of Lord Cornwallis 
as hostile to colonization; avowed his dislike to the scheme of Ministers, 
because it went to throw down the whole fabric of the East-lndia Com- 
pany ; protested against undue haste ; and wished that evidence should be 
heard on certain points. Lord Castlereagh, finding the sense of the house 
strong on this point, ultimately consented to hear evidence. 

On the 30tb, the committee was resumed, and evidence called. The 
first witness was a man rendered eminent by his career in India, and no less 
so by the long and harassing judicial proceedings which awaited him at 
home. It was Warren Hastings, then in the eightieth year of his age. I 
His examination was of some length, and related to various subjects— the 
settlement of Europeans, the demand for British commodities, and the 
propagation of the Christian religion. To the first he expressed himself 
strongly opposed : h^p^rehended great injury and oppression to the natives, , 
and regarded the indiscriminate admission of Europeans as fraught with ‘ 
danger to the peace of the country and the safety of the Gojnpany. This i 
opinion, he averred, he had long maintained, and he expressed himself j 
anxious to vindicate himself from the suspicion of being biassed by his obli- | 
gations to the Company. With this view, he stated that, twenty years be- j 
fore, when the privileges of the East-lndia Company were under discus- 
-/i«fa/.Jowr/i.N.S.VoL.20.No.80. 2 L 
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I sion, he spontaneously addressed a letter to the Chairman of the Court of 
! Directors, in which he strongly urged the necessity Qf^pipyidiug: against the 
irjruption of British adyenti^r^ilia j^dia. .. A clause having been inserted in 
lEe^ct, permitting strangers to reside by license, he addressed a second 
letter to the Chairs, remonstrating against it, as likely to produce greater 
mischiefs tlian even the permission of indiscriminate residence ; because the 
favoured parties would appear to have the sanction of the Company, and 
would thereby possess an influence which no man would dare to resist ; 
while a body of adventurers without privilege, would be under the jealous 
eye of Government, and naturally excite its attention. In a still more 
recent letter, he had repeated these opinions. 

On the question as to the probable demand for British commodities, Mr. 
Hastings was less decided, but he thought it would be inconsiderable. It 
was his opinion, that the trade between India and England, as then regu- 
lated, was far more beneficial to both countries than if perfectly free. 
Being reminded that, in a review of the state of Bengal, which he had 
written some years before, he had said, “ that although we had been .so 
long in possession of the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we had not been able 
so far to change our ideas with our situation as to quit the contracted views 
of monopolists,’* and timt in the same work he had insisted upon it, as a 
I , fixed and incontrovertible principle, that commerce could only flourish when 
' I free and equal ; he professed not to recollect the words alluded to, but to 
have no doubt of their being correctly quoted ; and added, that he did not 
come there to defend his own inconsistencies, — that if he had ever expressed 
such opinions, he then abjured them,— that his present sentiments were 
widely different, — and that he could not say when he changed them. 

' On the subject of the propagation of Christianity in India, the opinions 
j delivered by Mr. Hastings were singularly vague and undecided. On the 
! proposed episcopal establishment, he expressed himself with an equal degree 
of oracular darkness ; and, for the son of a clergyman, he certainly evinced 
i a most philosophic indifference, both to the general interests of Christianity 
and the welfare of the Protestant Episcopal Church. On the whole, he 
i did little for the elucidation of the various questions before the house, and 
his answers were distinguished by nothing so much as the pompous and 
inflated language in which they were conveyed. Looking at the exhibition 
wTnclT he made on this occasion, it is impossible to avoid concluding, either 
that age had materially impaired a once vigorous mind, or that Warren 
Hastings was a ^eatly overrated man. 

Lord Teignmouth was the next witness examined. His lordship appeared 
to apprehend that an unrestrained influx of Europeans into India might be 
prejudicial ; but thought, that though great numbers might be led by the first 
opening of the country to rush into commercial speculation, the disappoint- 
ment, which would follow, would soon mitigate the evil. He conceived 
there would be little difficulty, in the existing state of the police, in con- 
fining strangers within due limits. The consumption of any great quantity 
of Enjropean goods, he regarded as improbable ; the natives, according to 
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liis experience, having neither the taste for such articles, nor, for the most 
part, the means of purchasing them. He saw no danger in discreet and 
well-regulated efforts for the introduction of Christianity, and did not be- 
lieve that the natives entertained any alarm on the subject. 

The examination of witnesses was resumed on future days, and several 
distinguished servnnts of the Company were examined. Among them 
was Sir John Malcolm. It was his opinion that, of all the powers vested 
in the local government, none was more essential to its existence in full 
vigour and force, than that which enabled them to restrain the residence 
of Europeans. He expected little increase in the consumption of Euro- 
pean commodities among the natives. Sir Thomas Munro, who was also 
examined, thought that the habits of the Hindoos were too unchangeable to 
admit of the hope of a large demand for English goods. He participated, 
also, in the apprehension felt by some other witnesses, as to the probable 
consequences of an unrestrained access of Europeans ; but saw no evil in an 
open trade, if confined to tlic principal settlements. 

After being persevered in for some time, the mode of investigation 
originally adopted was suddenly abandoned. Ministers either found, as 
they alleged, that the time of the house was too much occupied, or the affair 
was taking a tendency opposed to that which they desired. On the 13th of 
April, Lord Castlereagh, after complaining of delay and inconvenierjce, 
and referring to a precedent to authorize the course that he was about to 
recommend, moved for the appointment of a select committee, to examine 
witnesses, and report the minutes to the house. Mr. Robert Thornton 
opposed the motion, on behalf of the Company, as did also Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Canning, the representative of one of the towns most interested in des- 
troying the Company’s privileges, supported it. It was resisted by Mr. 
Tierney and Mr. Ponsonby, leading members of the opposition ; the former 
of whom insinuated a charge of unfairness against the Ministry. On a 
division, the motion was carried, and the select committee met on the 15th, 
and continued to sit, notwithstanding the house adjourned for the Easter- 
holidays. 

In the mean time, the question of the renewal of the Charter had been 
introduced into the Upper House. On the 30th of March, the Earl ol 
Buckinghamshire announced, that though a different course had formerly 
been adopted, it had been deemed advisable, in the present instance, that 
the resolutions, which had been laid before the Commons, should also be pre- 
sented to their Lordships; and that a committee of the whjlc house should, 
with all the documents before it, proceed to the hearing of any evidence 
which might be offered. Lord Grenville having suggested a select com- 
mittee, as more advisable. Lord Liverpool, the Premier, immediately 
assented ; and a motion to that effect having been made, it was carried with- 
out a division. On the 5th, the select committee of the Lords met, and 
proceeded to hear evidence. As in the Commons, the first witness called 
was Warren Hastings. His answers to the questions put to him were of 
extraordinary length, but added little or nothing in substance to the evi- 
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dence which he had given before the Lower House. Some further evidence 
was heard, and on the 9th, an animated debate took place, on a motion, 
made by the Marquess Wellesley, for the production of certain papers con> 
nected with the inquiry in which the house was engaged. The noble mar- 
quess introduced the motion by a very long and elaborate speech, in which 
he lamented the delay which had taken place with regard to the question^— 
a delay which he viewed as prejudicial, inasmuch as it gave time for the 
propagation of notions respecting freedom of trade, which his lordship con- 
sidered wild, and even frantic. He equally condemned the mode in which 
Ministers had ultimately submitted the question to the Upper House, by 
throwing on the table a set of resolutions unexplained, unconsidered, un- 
debated, and almost unread. He argued, that to apply abstract principles 
to the present case, without due regard to its peculiar circumstances, was 
absurd. The origin and progress of our empire in India was altogether 
singular. A portion of it had fallen into our hands ihrpugh the medium of 
commercial enterprize; it had been completed by the combined operation 
of commerce and military skill; and his object was to shew the impolicy 
and danger of legislating upon principles which did not arise out of the 
nature ofHhe case. This was a complex question, and was not to be 
determined upon the ordinary principles of political economy. He protested 
against any attempt to decide it upon the pretence that it was an anomalous 
state of things, when the same person was merchant and sovereign. If it 
were an anomaly, still if it worked well in practice, he held that it ought not 
to be disturbed. The objection, that the Company lost by some branches of 
their trade, he considered no reason why they should be called upon to sur- 
render it. It did not follow, that they could be deprived of this without 
sustaining even a greater loss. A merchant's books might show, that his 
trade in a particular article was attended with loss, and yet it might be possi- 
ble, that to discontinue this particular branch of trade, might disarrange his 
entire system of commerce, and bring the whole to ruin. There might be 
[i such intermixture and connection in various parts of a large establishment, 
li that to touch one was to expose every part to danger ; — thus it was with the 
Company. The exclusive trade, under proper modifications, was an impor- 
tant ingredient in their character ; and he declared most solemnly, speak- 
ing, he might venture to say, with some knowledge of the subject, tliat, in 
his opinion, to deprive the Company of the trade to India, would most 
materially and essentially affect their ability to carry on their political func- 
tions. If it were objected, that they conducted their trade in a more 
expensive raaniftr than private merchants, it behoved their lordships to 
recollect why they did so. It was their mixed political and commercial 
character which rendered this necessary and expedient. In determining 
the question of freedom or restriction, reference must be had to the relative 
condition of the two countries ; their different productions, and general Iiabits 
and manners. In arguing this part of the question, the noble marquess 
made an assertion which will now appear most extraordinary. , He main- 
tained, that if the trade were thrown completely open, tlie piece-goods of 
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India would be imported in such quantities, as seriously to injure our home 
manufactures that the fabrics of India would inundate this country, and 
meet British goods in the foreign markets. Within a very few years after 
this prediction was hazarded, the manufactures of England succeeded in 
displacing those of India, upon their own soil : — a striking instance of the 
fallacy of political prophecy, even when delivered by able and sagacious 
statesmen. 

The testimony of the marquess, founded on personal experience, was 
entitled to far more attention ; and he gave it most unequivocally in favour 
of the East-India Company, as an instrument of government. Ho sup- 
ported this testimony, by appealing to their banishment of foreign influence 
and intrigue,— to the consolidation of institutions and authorities, — to the 
amelioration of the condition of the natives, and especiafiy to the state of 
tranquillity in which those countries had been placed — the Deccan, for in- 
stance, and the provinces north of the Mysore — which, in all previous 
times, had been constantly exposed to war and devastation. These were 
the fruits of the government of the East-India Company, and he anticipated 
still further improvements. The noble marquess denied that the customs, 
manners, feelings, and habits of the people of India were so immutable as 
they had been sometimes represented. He asked what it was that made 
the difference between the native armies that we employed in India, and 
those raised by the native powers. It was the fact, that our sepoys had 
departed from many of their original habits and prejudices, and this was 
the whole substantial difference between our armies and those of native 
chieftains. Could it be said, then, that such a people were incapable of 
improvement? They clearly were not; but, at the same time, change 
must be gradual and voluntary ; not crude, precipitate, and forced. 

The restrictions upon the residence of Europeans, the marquess regarded 
as necessary for the benefit of the natives ; but he did not see how tliose 
restrictions could be maintained after the establishment of a free trade. A 
free trade to India, and a virtual prohibition to the trader from residing 
there, was a contradiction too glaring to be admitted for an instant. Some 
inferior points of the ministerial plan, such as tlie extension of the trade to 
tlie outports, met his lordship's disapprobation. He reiterated his principal 
objection, that to divest the Company of its commercial character, would 
incapacitate it as an efficient organ of government, and concluded by 
moving for copies of various papers illustrative of the subjects to which his 
speech had been directed. 

Lord Buckinghamshire defended the conduct of Ministers, and quoted 
some opinions given by the Marquess Wellesley, when governor-general of 
India, favourable to an extension of private trade. He regarded the 
apprehension of an excessive importation of India piece-goods as visionary 
-^and here, at least, experience ha.s shewn that Lord Buckinghamshire was 
right. /?. ‘ 

The opinions of Lord Grenville were delivered in a very long and elabo* 
rate speech. He considered all former arrangements relating to Uie govern- 
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merit and commerce of India only as experiments, and not always success- 
ful ones ; at best only calculated for a limited duration, never permanent, 
nor even meant for permanence. He wished not to perpetuate these ano- 
malous and imperfect arrangements, but he believed the time had not 
arrived when any Anal regulation could be safely established. Whatever 
was now done, should be temporary ; and he objected to the part of the 
ministerial plan which proposed that the arrangements now entered into 
should be for so long a period as twenty years. He regarded the claims of 
the East-India Company as nothing, and argued that the first duty of the 
British Parliament was to consult the welfare of the country for which it 
was called upon to legislate. Next to this object in importance, was the 
interest of our own country, which was deeply implicated in the discussion. 
Taking his stand upon these principles, he considered both the plan of the 
Marquess Wellesley, for re-investing the Company with all their privileges, 
and that of Ministers, for divesting them of a portion, as highly question- 
able. He was friendly to a free trade ; but he could not hope that a com- 
petition, in which the whole influence of the government, territory, and 
revenue of India would be arrayed agJiinst the unprotected enterprize of 
individual adventurers, could either deserve the name of free trade, or 
, ensure its advantages. His lordship reprobated the union of the characters 
of merchant and sovereign, which he alleged to be opposed to all authority, 
and^ondenined by all experience. For nearly fifty years, the East-India 
Compciny had exercised dominion in India, and the results of their trade, 
in a country whose government they administered, and whose commerce 
they monopolized, was a serious loss. If they derived a profit from any 
part of their trade, it was that with China, where they enjoyed no sove- 
reignty, but, on the contrary, were banished, like outcasts, to a remote and 
narrow corner of the empire, there to reside under a perpetual quarantine. 
He would not admit that the improved condition of India was to be attri- 
buted to the Company, but claimed the praise for the wisdom and justice of 
the public councils of the state. For twenty years after the Company 
acquired the dewannee, India was so constantly ill-governed, as to compel 
I the forcible interposition of Parliament ; and good government commenced 
i only in the yeiir 1784, when the power of controlling the Company was 
ve.sted in commissioners appointed by the Crown. It is observable, that 
this was the precise period at which Lord Grenville, and the party with 
which he then acted, commenced a long oflicial career. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to say that, he was for transferring the government to the Crown 
;*.^altogether. He •thought that arrangements might easily be made with 
regard to the patronage, by which all danger of upduly increasing the 
influence of Ministers might be avoided ; but he did not state that he had 
not thought so in 1784, when he opposed, and succeeded in throwing out, 
the far-famed India Bill of the coalition ministry, because it deprived the 
Company of the patronage. The plan, of which his lordship was the 
advocate went to put up the civil appointments for competition among certain 
public schools, and to appropriate the military to the sons of deceased oiliccrs. 
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Lord Grenville, adverting to the China trade, condemned the intention of Mi- 
nisters to continue the monopoly to the Company. H e apprehended, that when 
the India trade was thrown open, it would be, in fact, impracticable to pre- 
serve the Chinese monopoly, as the productions of China would be brought 
down in country vessels to any of the ports of the Eastern Archipelago that our 
merchants might choose. Lord Grenville made some observations on minor 
topics connected with the renewal of the Charter, and the debate was closed 
by Lord Liverpool, who briefly defended the line taken by Ministers. The 
motion for papers, not being resisted, was, of course, carried without a divi- 
sion ; and it seems, indeed, only to have been made for the purpose of enabling 
the Peers to deliver their opinions on the principal question. The speech of 
Lord Grenville was, undoubtedly, the most remarkable that was made. The 
sweeping doctrines which he avowed were, perhaps, at that time, little to 
be expected from any member of the House of Peers; but, beyond all 
men, they were least to be expected from the noble baron who gave them 
the weight of his authority. Lord Grenville had been long on the political 
stage, and his conduct, on this occasion, must alike have astonished his 
friends and his foes. His political course had hitherto been guided by expe- 
diency, and not by abstract principle. No one had ever suspected him of 
being a theorist ; and the robe of the philosopher was assumed too late in 
life, to be worn with either ease or grace. It was an incongruous covering 
for a man who had become grey in habits of oflicial intrigue, and whose 
political life and liberal doctrines were' bitter satires on each other. Inde- 
pendent of his general character, there were some particular incidents in 
Lord Grenville’s career, which certainly did not lend any weight to his 
advocacy of the destruction of the East-India Company. He had, as has 
already been mentioned, been one of the most active and zealous of that 
party which, with Mr. Pitt at their head, had succeeded, in 178d, in dis- ' 
placing the coalition ministry, solely on the ground of their contemplated 
violation of the chartered rights of the East-India Company. Some years 
afterwards, he had, as a cabinet minister, given his consent to an Act which 
continued to the Company that monojmly and that power which be now pro- 
fessed to regard as so dangerous. It was unfortunate that political philo- 
sophy should have deferred her visit to this statesman until a period when 
both his mind and body were enfeebled by age, and his moral vision clouded 
by those feelings which must attend a man who, after passing along life in 
office, finds himself doomed to linger out his declining years in the cold 
atmosphere of the opposition benches. It is possible, indeed, that there was 
another cause for Lord Grenville’s altered views. The East-India Com- 
pany had strenuously and elFeclually resisted the appointment of a governor- 
general, recommended by the ministry of which Lord Grenville was the 
bead. It is not easy to determine what influence this might have in eflect- 
■ag his lordship’s conversion to the principles of philosophy ; but, in endea- 
vouring to account for so extraordinary an event, it is not unreasonable to 
"^eek for an extraordinary cause. « 

In the House of Conunon.s, the select committee coiitinued the examina- 
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tion of witneraes which had been commenced jn the committee of the whole 
house. This labour lasted much longer than had been expected; but, 
having been at length concluded, the Commons, on the 31st May, once 
more resolved themselves into a committee of the whole house, in which 
Urd Castlereagh proceeded to submit an amended series of reflations. 
The first, declaring that the privileges should continue for a limited period, 
with the exception of such as might be subsequently modified or repealed 
having been moved, Mr. Bruce entered into a long and laboured history ol 
the Company, from ite incorporation by Elizabeth and condemned any 
deviation from the existing system, as replete with danger. He was fol- 
lowed on the same side by a far more brilliant speaker_Mr. Charles 
Grant junior, now Lord GIcnelg. That gentleman glanced at the speech of 
Lord Grenville in the Upper House, and argued, that the improvement, 
which was admitted on all hands to have taken place in India, was attnbu- 
Ublc to the Company. He denied that the year 1781 constituted the 
epoch of the commencement of a new order of things. 1 he foundatiof of 
improvement were laid earlier; and it was not until after much had been 
done, that the Legislature had interfered. The King s Gof rninent ail, 
indeed, subsequently co-operated with the Company; but it did not follmv, 
that because certain results were produced by the operation of a complex 
system, the same results would follow if one part of the system were 
removed. Mr. Grant's opinion of Lord Grenville's plan for the distrihu- 
tion of the patronage of India, was delivered with much freedom. Ho 
viewed it as altogether inefficient; and contended that, if adopted, it would 
ultimately be the means of effecting that which it professed to guard against 
by placing the patronage at the disposal of the Ministers of the C rown. i 
maintained, that the efficiency of the existing system for the government o 
India consisted, in a great degree, in its publicity-every man engaged i, 
it acted on a conspicuous theatre. lie could hardly hope that the rules o 
the service would survive the extinction of the Company ; and if they did 
their vigour and efficiency might be entirely superseded. He objected 
further, to the suggested plan of patronage, on the ground of its exclusive 
ness; and thought it remarkable, that a plan, professing to proceed upoi 
hostility to all exclusion, should, in itself, involve a system of cxilus.on th 
most cruel and unjust. To confine tlie civil services of liidia to the highv. 
classes of the public schools, and the military service to the sons ol ollio^ 
who had fallen in battle, was cutting off the larger portion of the Biitr 
community from a wide and honourable field of exertion. rocceiing 
the question of the union of the political and commercial function^ « 
objection to it, he said, rested upon the authority of a great maste ^ 

political economy. Dr. Smith; but it was curious to observe how the ch , 

had shifted its ground since it was first made. Dr. Smith objectc 
union, because he thought the interesU of the 

would interfere with their duty as sovereigns; Ins discipes tato p ^ 
the opposite ground. The n*rite of the Company, as rulers, are admiUc 
but it is alleged that they sacrifice their interests, as mcrchan ', 
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duties as sovereigns. But^ ^aftcr all, the charge rested upon assumption. 
It pronounced the junction of the sovereign and mercantile capacities to 
be ruinous: but the only instance upon record of such a junction, is that 
qf tlie East-India Company; and it seemed like begging the question to 
begin with laying down a theory, and then to reason from this theory, and 
pronounce a pmri upon the only fact in history to which it can be applied. 

To argue that such a mixture of functions must upon theory be bad that the 

system of the East-India Company is an example of such a mixture, and 
therefore is a pernicious system — such a mode of arguing was assuming the 
very point to be ascertained. “ Political science," said Mr. Grant, ‘‘ de- 
pends upon an induction of facts. In no case, therefore, can it be allowed 
to close the series of experiments, and to declare definitively that for the fu- 
ture no practical results whatever shall shake an established doctrine. Least 
of all is this allowable, when the doctrine can by possibility refer only to a 
single fact, and when that single fact is at war with the doctrine." 

The expectation of a great increase of commerce, flowing from an un- 
restrained intercourse with India, Mr. Grant considered a delusion — a de- 
lusion, however, which the evidence which had been heard ought to be 
sufficient to dissipate. The manufacturers had been duped by misrepresen- 
tations which had been industriously circulated among them, in some degree, 
he believed, from ignorance, but in some degree also, he feared, from motives 
less excusable. To the happiness of the people of India, Mr. Grant ap- 
prehended great danger from the influx of Europeans. With the solitary 
exception of Asia, British adventure had not been favourable to the happi- 
ness Qf_the countries visited. He appealed to our intercourse with the 
native tribes of North America, and especially to the effects of free trade 
in Africa. In speaking to this part of the subject, Mr. Grant expressed 
himself with great severity respecting those who, having participated largely 
in the slave-trade as long as it existed, were now the advocates of free 
trade in India. These remarks were especially directed against Liverpool. 
The peroration of Mr, Grant’s speech was remarkably bold and striking. 
Having announced himself the advocate of the Natives of India, he thus 
continued : 

“ On their behalf, in their name, I venture to intrude myself upon the house. ^ 
Through me they give utterance to their prayers. It is not my voice which you 
hear, it is the voice of sixty millions of your fellow-creatures, abandoned to 
your disposal, and imploring your coinmi.seration. They conjure you by every 
sacred consideration to compassionate their condition ; to pay due regard to 
their situation and your own ; to remember what contingencies are suspended 
on |he issue of your vote. They conjure you not to make them the objects of 
perilous speculation, nor to barter away their happiness for the sake of some 
^significant local interests. It is a noble position in which this house is now 
placed. There is something irresistibly imposing in the idea, that, at so vast a 
distance, and across a waste of ocean, we are assembled to decide upon the 
fate of so many millions of human beings ; that we are to them as. another Pro- 
vidence; that our sentence is to stamp the colour of their future years, and 
spread over the face of ages to come, either mi^y or happiness. This is, indeed, 

* glorious destiny for this country ; but it is one of overwhelming responsibility. 
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I trust, that, the question will be decided, not upon party principles, not upon 
trust, not upon vague theories ; but upon sound practical policy, and with a 
view to the prosperity and preservation of our Indian Empire.’’ 

After some remarks on the danger of a system of speculation and expe- 
riment, and the impolicy of breaking down ramparts which could never be 
reconstructed, Mr. Grant concluded with the following sentence: 

“ In maintaining the system which has been the parent of so many blessings 
to India, we shall find our recompense in the gratitude of the people; and if 
that recompense should be denied us, yet, when we look on the moral cultivation 
and progressive felicity of those regions, and when we reflect that these are 
the fruits of our wise and disinterested policy, we shall enjoy a triumph still 
, more glorious and elevated ; a delight infinitely surpassing the golden dreams 
; of commercial profit, or the wildest elysium ever struck out by the ravings of 
j distempered avarice.” 

Such w'erc tlic views of free trade, of experimental legislation, and of the 
interests of India, which were then avowed by Lord Glenelg. 

On the 2d June, the matter was again resumed in Committee. The 
third resolution was in favour of free trade to India, subject to certain re- 
gulations. Mr. Rickards spoke at length, in favour of it. Mr. Charles 
Grant senior followed on the other side. Mr. Tierney delivered a powerful 
speech in behalf of the Company. He condemned altogether the plan of 
Ministers, which he declared had neither the support of practice nor thcor}. 
He denied that the system of J793 could be regarded as a mere experi- 
ment, Lord Grenville had not so regarded it, but had expressed his deter- 
mination to maintain a regulated monopoly. But if it were an experiment, 
it w’as entitled to be examined as to its success. If the happiness of sixty 
millions of people were the object, was not that obtained? If the exten- 
sion of dominion were the object, had not the British dominions been ex- 
tended beyond tlie expectation of the most sanguine ? It had been said 
that the Company had not traded advantageously ; but if that had been 
proved, which it had not, it mattered not if they beneficially carried on the 
government, 'rhere was no reason, therefore, for saying that the experi- 
ment had failed, if experiment it were. Some of Mr. Tierney’s observa- 
tions evinced a much better acquaintance with the probable effects ol 
abolishing the privileges of the Company, than was displayed by a speaker 
on the same side in the Upper House. He had not heard, he said, that the 
persons who talked so much of the happiness of India had ever proposed to 
allow its manufactures to be freely imported into this country. The 
general principle was to be, that England was to force all her manufactures 
upon India, and not to take a single manufacture of India in return. It was 
true, they would allow cotton to be brought; but then, having found out that 
they could weave, by means of machinery, cheaper than the people of India, 
they would say, leave off weaving — supply us with the raw material, and 
we will weave for you. This, Mr. Tierney said, might be a very natural 
principle for merchants and manufacturers to go upon ; but it was rather 
t^o much to talk of the fhilosdfhy of it, or to rank the supporters of it as in 
a peculiar degree the friends of India. If, instead of calling themselves 
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the friends of India, they had professed themselves its enemies, what more 
could they do than advise the destruction of all Indian manufactures? It 
appeared to him that these alterations had been proposed for no other pur- 
pose but to appease the clamour of the merchants ; and he would defy any 
man to point out any thing like the good of India as being the object of any 
of the resolutions. 

On the following day, the proceedings in Committee were continued, and 
the speakers were numerous ; but the arguments were for the most part the 
same that had been previously urged. The House then resumed, and the 
Chairman reported the resolutions. On the 11th, the resolutions were taken 
into consideration. On this occasion. Sir John Newport recommended delay, 
for the purpose of framing a more comprehensive measure of freedom, and 
he therefore moved that the consideration of the report be postponed to that 
day three months. This was opposed by Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Whitbread 
delivered a speech hostile to the Company and friendly to 3elay : ultimately, 
the amendment was lost by a majority of above eight to one, and the report 
was ordered to be again taken into consideration on the Mth. On that day, 
Mr. Howarth suggested the propriety of making the preamble of the bill de- 
clare in whom the sovereignty of India was vested, but declined making any ^ 
motioft. Sir John Newport coincided in the suggestion, and proposed a i 
declaratory resolution, asserting the sovereignty of the Crown, and affirming 
that the first duty of Parliament in legislating for India was to promote its 
happiness. The motion was resisted by Ministers, and supported by Mr. 
William Smith, Mr. Horner, and other members of the opposition; Mr. 
Tierney differed from his friends, with regard to the first part of the resolution, 
but expressed himself ready to vote for the other part, which laid down the 
moral duties of the Indian Government. The amendment was negatived. , 

I'he next point of discussion was raised with regard to the term for which 
the charter of the Company should be renewed. Lord Castlereagh proposed 
twenty years ; Mr. Ponsonby moved as an amendment, that the term should 
be only ten. Two divisions followed, one on the amendment, and a second 
on the original resolution, which gave a vast majority in favour of the longer 
term. Another amendment was proposed, limiting the China monopoly to 
ten years; on this also a division took place, when it was lost by a majority 
of seventy-five. On the I6th, the House having again resumed the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Baring moved an amendment, confining the return of vessels 
from India to the port of London for a limited period. This motion was 
warmly opposed by the members for the outports. Mr. Grant, Sir William 
Curtis, and Mr. Astcll supported it. On a division, it shared the fate of 
former amendments, being lost by a large majority. Another amendment, 
moved by Sir John Newport, to the effect that, the outports to be hereafter 
admitted to the privileges of the trade should be determined by Parliament, 
was negatived without a division. Lord Castlereagh then proposed, that, 
with respect to places not immediately within the Company’s charter, ap- 
plications should be made for licenses o|^y to the Board of Control, who 
might consult the Directors if they thought proper. This motion, after some 
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discussion and a division, was carried. An amendment, proposed by Mr. 
Baring, taking from the Board of Control the power of obliging the Company 
to grant licenses to persons going to India, was negatived without a division; 
and after a desultory conversation, the whole of the resolutions were agreed 
to, except one, asserting the duty of this country to extend to India useful 
knowledge, and moral and religious improvement, and recommending facili- 
ties to be given to persons desirous of going to or remaining in India, for the 
purpose of accomplishing such objects. This it was determined to postpone, 
and transmit the other resolutions to the Lords. 

On the 18th of June, some conversation took place on the resolutions; 
and on the 21st, the House of Lords went into Committee on them. They 
were agreed to almost unanimously ; the Earl of Lauderdale alone saying, 
not content to the first, and stating generally, that he objected to them all, 
but declined at that time discussing them. On the motion that the report 
should be received on the following day, the Marquess ofLansdowne moved 
that it be received that day three months. The amendment gave rise to 
some debate. Lord Melville supported the views of Ministers. The Earl 
of Lauderdale made a violent speech on the other side. He condemned 
the conduct of the Directors in the severest terms, and declared them unfit 
for the civil and military control of India. He alleged, that to say tiftt the 
Court of Directors aflforded the best form of government for India, was to 
give the lie to all experience. If the position were just, the British consti- 
tution of King, Lords, and Commons, ought to give way to a body of 
twenty-four Directors — for if twenty-four Directors residing in England 
formed the best government for India, twenty-four Directors residing in 
India would be the best government for Great Britain. This position of 
the noble Lord’s it is, perhaps, unnecessary to discuss ; but it is remarkable 
that Lord Lauderdale was, a few years earlier, very desirous of becoming the 
instrument through which the twenty-four Directors, whom he now denounced, 
were to exercise the powers of Government. Lord Grenville repeated some 
of his former arguments as reasons for delay ; and two or three of the minis- 
terial peers having spoken on the opposite side, the amendment was lost, on a 
division, by a majority of thirty-five. The bringing up the report, on the 
following day, gave rise to scarcely any observation. 

On the 22d, an important discussion took place in the Commons, on the 
resolution which had been postponed. Lord Castlereagh delivered a guarded 
speech in favour of a regulated toleration of missionary exertions. Sir 
Henry Montgomery opposed it — declared the religion of the Hindoos pure 
and unexceptionable — denied both the practicability and the necessity pf 
converting the Hindoos to Christianity ; and represented their moral cha- 
racter as much superior to that of the people of this country. He treated 
the missionaries generally with little respect ; and threw out some insinua- 
tions against the character and labours of Swartz, who, he said, was a poli- 
tician as well as a preacher. He was answered by Mr. Wilberforce in a 
speech of great length and powtr. Mr. Wilberforce argued for the prac- 
ticability of the conversion of the Hindoos, from experience. He refuted 
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the Bspei'sions oast upon the character of Swartz^ and adverting to the charge 
that he was a politician, he said : > 

“ I thank the honourable Baronet for reminding me of it. Swartz was a poli- 
tician, but not a volunteer in that service. He became a politician at the 
earnest and importunate entreaty of the East-India Government; because, 
having to negociate with Hyder Ally, they could find no one in whose integrity 
and veracity that chieftain would confide, but Swartz the missionary. He 
therefore became a politician and an accredited envoy ; because, as a missionary, 
he had secured to himself the universal confidence both of the Mahometans 
and the Hindoos.” 

Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to show the degraded moral state of the peo- 
ple of India, and the necessity and duty of permitting the Christian religion 
to be freely imparted to them. His speech was throughout able, eloquent, 
and convincing: it must be hoped, that a large portion of it would in the 
present day be unnecessary. The resolution was carried. 

On the 28th, the House resolved itself into a Committee upon the bill. 
An extended discussion took place, but little additional light was thrown 
upon the various questions. The most remarkable speeches were those of 
Mr. Lushington and Mr. William Smith ; the former against the conver- 
sion ofcthe Hindoos to Christianity; the latter in its favour. “If,” said 
Mr. Smith, “ I did not believe one iota of the divine origin of that religion, 
yet, as a philosopher, I should admire it for the pure principles of morality 
which it inculcates ; and I should be anxious to introduce it among the 
Hindoos, for the purpose of driving from the shores of India that cruel and 
bloody superstition which at present disgraces them.” Mr. Tierney repeated 
liis former arguments against the proposed changes. Finally, the report was 
received, and ordered to be taken into further consideration on the 1st of 
July. On that day, various amendments were proposed and lost. Among 
them was one against the clause respecting the propagation of Christianity in 
India. Mr. Marsh made a violent speech against the missionaries, and was 
answered by Mr. W'ilberforce. On the following day, the Committee was 
resumed, and some discussion took place, but it proceeded languidly. A 
motion for an establishment for the Scottish Church in India, was lost. 
On the 12th, the report was brought up, when Mr. Howarth opposed its 
reception, in a speech of much power. In the course of it, he said : 

“ The monopoly of the Company was originally granted them for the public 
benefit ; and it is but fair to ask whether it has produced it. Through all the 
varied vicissitudes of two centuries, they were, undoubtedly, monopolists: nobody 
was found to claim a participation with them in the drenchings at Amboyna ; 
they were left in the undisturbed possession of the Black Hole in Calcutta ; 
they had the exclusive privilege of fighting, single-handed, against all the powers 
of Europe who had got a footing on the peninsula of India. But, now that 
they have, with a valour almost unexampled, driven every hostile European 
from the Continent of India; now that they have acquired an extent of 
territory of nearly 4,000 square miles ; brought under the government and 
controul of this country a population of sixty millions ; realized a revenue of 
sixteen millions ; raised an army of 150,000 'men ; erected fortresses ; esta- 
blished factories ; swept the Indian seas of every hostile flag, and possessed 
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themselves of ft sea-coast of 3,000 miles in extent, with all the facilities of 
commerce ; now it is that the liberality of the British merchant claims an 
unqualified participation in a free trade to India ; nota, the wisdom of the 
Legislature interferes to render inefficient that instrument by which these ac. 
quisitions have been allowed ; and its equity is now about to refuse to secure 
even the dividends of that capital stock which has been sunk in the public 
service. Nowt it is discovered that twenty-four merchants are very unfit per- 
sons — not to manage the government — for that, they are admitted to be 
eminently qualified— but to manage the commerce of their dominions.” 

There was certainly much truth in this ; but it was hardly to be expected 
that truth and justice should be successful in a contest with selfishness and 
avarice, fortified, as they now were, by the iron doctrines of political economy. 

On the 13th, the bill was read a third time, and passed. In the House 
of Lords it passed almost sub sileniio, the Earl of Lauderdale alone opposing 
it, because it did not go far enough; and his hostility evaporated in an 
angry protest. 

Thus was inserted the narrow end of the wedge, which was to shatter 
the mercantile privileges of the East- India Company. It has since been 
driven home ; and the commercial grandeur of the Company is among the 
things that have passed away. E. 


DAVID HALLIBURTON, ESa 

We have this month to record the death of David Halliburton, Esq., a 
gentleman whose long and honourable career in the Civil Service of the 
East'India Company calls for, at least, a brief notice. 

Mr. Halliburton entered the service on the Madras Establishment in the 
year 1770, and immediately on his arrival in India, was employed in the 
Revenue Department. From the moment of his landing, he devoted him- 
self with extraordinary ardour and perseverance to the acquisition of every 
species of knowledge connected with the interests of the Company, to 
whose service he had devoted his time and talents. His exertions were as 
successful as they were unremitting. He rapidly acquired an extraordinary 
degree of familiarity with the customs and languages of that part of India 
in which his lot had been cast; and he found ample opportunities of applying 
his information beneficially for his employers and the country which they 
governed. At an early age, he obtained the office of Persian translator, 
and the ability with which he filled it more than justified the selection. 

While thus honourably occupied in the laborious discharge of his duties, 
and the sedulous cultivation of his mind, he had the happiness of being 
instrumental in introducing to India two individuals, destined to act a con- 
spicuous part in its history. In 1779, Sir Thomas Munro arrived, to join 
the Madras army, and in 1781, Sir John Malcolm landed for the same pur- 
pose. Mr. Halliburton received both these distinguished officers on their 
arrival, and was not slow in dLscerning their talents. The countenance and 
support of a servant of Mr. Halliburton’s character and experience were 
valuable aids to the personal claims of the two young officers, and they were 
bestowed with frankness and sincerity. 
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From 1782 till his retirement from office, Mr. Halliburton was unremit- 
tingly employed in revenue affairs, and in 1791 he obtained a seat at the 
Board. Here his fine talents, extensive knowledge, and laborious industry 
had an ample field for their display. I'he period was a remarkable and 
critical one. Among the duties devolving on the Board, was a new arrange- 
ment of the territories of the Carnatic. Mr. Halliburton had also to con- 
tend against a hostile administration; but though he encountered an 
opposition both determined and unscrupulous, he finally triumphed. His 
conduct throughout this arduous period reflected the highest honour on him- 
self, and afforded the fullest satisfaction to the Court of Directors. In 
1795, he retired from the service; on which occasion, the Government of 
Madras transmitted to the Court of Directors a most gratifying testimonial 
to his merits and services. The judgment of the Court confirmed that of the 
local Government. The culogium was declared well-merited, and the con- 
duct of Mr. Halliburton pronounced worthy of the imitation of the service 
generally. 

From the period of his retirement, Mr. Halliburton resided in England, 
enjoying in the retrospect of an active and useful career, and in the friend- 
ship of a wide circle of intelligent and estimable men, the best reward which 
virtuoii exertion can receive on this side the grave. Though withdrawn 
from any official connexion with India, he never ceased to take a warm 
interest in its welfare; and every question bearing upon its prosperity 
seemed to call forth afresh the energies of his youth. 

He died at his seat at Bushy, on the 12th June 1836, in the 86th year of 
his age. 


OPERATIONS IN GUZEUAT, IN 1803. 

At the time the action described in this paper was fought, few military 
operations in India, except those on a large scale, ever found their way to 
the Indian, much less to the British public. It is an attempt to rescue from 
oblivion one of the many gallant, but nearly forgotten, actions performed by the 
army in India, 

“ It was on a fine morning in the month of February, 1803, as I recollect, 
when our brigade, which consisted of the 75th regiment, part of the 86th, and 
two native battalions, the 2d battalion, 1st regiment, and a battalion of the 
7th, was paraded in marching order at day-break ; but there being some demur 
at head-quarters relative to our movement, we remained rather a long time 
sitting under trees, wrapped up in our cloaks. 

**The officers for the advanced guard, however, were at length summoned; 
the^guard moved off, and we fell in, and followed them ; the 75th leading, and 
the detachment of the 86 th in the rear. 

“ I ought, perhaps, to have premised, that this brigade formed a part of the 
British force stationed in the province of Guzurat, and was employed, after the 
siege of Baroda, in a harassing pursuit of a rebellious brother of the Guicowur; 
also, that our encampment was to the northward of the Mehindri or Mihic 
Hiver, and not far distant from the town of Dakoor. 

** Our march, which we now learned was to attack a large body of Arabs, 
Sind’his, and Mahrattas, under Kanojee, the above-mentioned brother of the 
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Guicowar, led through a thickly*wooded or jungly county, intersected hy deep 
ravines, and skirting the high banks of the river Mihie, one of the largest in the 
western provinces of India. 

** We had marched through rugged and dusty roads, about eight or nine 
miles, when, at the entrance into a deep ravine, leading down to the river 
(which ravine had a small open space before it, and in the vicinity of which the 
enemy were encamped), of a sudden, we heard a few straggling shots, and by 
and by a continued blaze of musketry. 

** Our men were, therefore, halted to load, and the fire still continuing in 
front, we moved on. We had not, however, proceeded far, when a rush from 
the ravine, like a torrent, bore us back a considerable distance, and we found 
that the advanced guard, penned up in a deep narrow road, exposed to the fire 
of the Arab sharpshooters, posted on the steep sides or banks behind trees, 
and without the power to return it, had suffered so severely in killed and 
wounded, that they had been obliged to retire. 

** A six-pounder also, the artillery-men being mostly killed or wounded, had 
fallen into the possession of the Arabs. 

** In these circumstances, the dank companies of the Sd battalion, 1st regi- 
ment, and the detachment of the 86th, were immediately ordered from the 
rear to the front, and headed by our gallant commanding officer. Colonel H., 
charged, cheering, down the ravine, and being in some measure covered by the 
fire of our Hanking parties, and two six-pounders, after a sharp coi^ict, in 
which the combatants fought hand to hand, drove the Arabs back with great 
slaughter, re-taking the gun, which they had not had time or space to turn 
against us. Following up their success, and passing over the bodies of friends 
and enemies, they soon reached the encampment of our concealed foes, in the 
midst of the jungle, and took almost every article in it,-— tents, camels, and 
baggage of all descriptions. 

“ The fugitives in their dismay flew to the river, leaving all behind them, and 
many were said to have been drowned in crossing ; however, they soon after 
collected together at a town about ten or twelve miles off, and we were 
obliged to follow, and beat them again, before they dispersed. 

The booty taken was, I believe, considerable, as camels were sold in our 
camp next day at twenty and thirty rupees each ; and one of the native officers 
of my company obtained a belt belonging to one of the Arab chiefs, filled with 
knives and daggers, the whole hilted and covered with pure gold.. 

“ The narrow road down to the river was completely covered with the 
bodies of the slain.— Europeans, Arabs, and native infantry lying promis- 
cuously; some of them across each other. They were, however, strewed 
thickest near the gun, which appeared to have been the scene of a most des- 
perate conflict. 

“ No fault could be attributed to the advanced guard for retiring, in the dif- 
ficulties in which they were placed; the leading sections being killed and 
wounded to a man. • 

“ After all was over, we were obliged to remain at this place until the even- 
ing, to provide for the carriage of the wounded officers and men ; and this being 
effected, and the dead buried, we returned to our encampment of the morning, 
worn out, and with heavy hearts; for scarcely any but had to regret the loss 
of a . comrade or a friend. 

** I forgot to mention that we had a party of Mahratta Horse with us; but, 1 
believe, they restricted their exertions to sharing very largely in the plunder' of 
the enemy*! ckihp.’* 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BURMAN. 

CxrrAiN McCaldt, of the 44th regt. Madras N.L, has transmitted to the 
IJadras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, a trans* 
tation of the Autobiography of Tsura Moung-Bo, his Burmese teacher, ** a 
tnan truly characteristic of his nation, and whose name may be found quoted inr 
the Reports of the American Baptist Mission in Ava.” He is well-known, he 
adds, to many who have served in Rangoon, and in our newly acquired province 
in Tenasserim, on account of the accidents which befel him during a long life» 
and Capt. M*Cally rightly concludes that these sketches of biography make us 
more familiarly acquainted than any other means, with the manners and habits 
of the people, and the peculiarities of their government. We extract this 
ourious autobiography from the Madras Journal of Literature and Science,* 
edited by the able secretary of the society : — 

1 was born at Prome, in the month of Gnayon, the fifth day of the waxing 
of the moon, on Saturday about sunrise, in the year 1134.f My mother, 
whose name was Maihla, was a Talain from the Pegiie country. My father 
Moung-Biau, whose ancestors lived in Motzobo, the birth-place of Alompra, 
was a Burman. He was in the service of Noung-daughee, the eldest son of 
Alompra, and eventually received the office of toit-thooghee or myothooghccX of 
Prome from him, after he became king; on which occasion, his Majesty gave him 
for a wife ray mother, who, with her sister, had been taken prisoners in the war 
against Pegue, carried on by Alompra, and had been presented to Noung* 
daughee the heir-apparent; in whose palace they remained as kolouh$ for 
two years. 

My father was a clever man, and commenced teaching me to read and write 
as soon as I had attained the age of seven years. I continued my studies under 
him till I was twelve years of age, when he died, leaving my mother, an elder 
sister, and myself. He had some property in slaves, cattle, ground, &c. ; but 
government demands, to the amount of 6,000 tickalsj| of silver were brought 
against his estate. The property was sold to meet these demands, and did not 
prove sufficient. The myowon ordered me to pay my father's debt, and to 
take upon myself his office. I pleaded inability, in consequence of my youth, 
and my want of means. He sent me to Ava, to which place I was accom- 
panied by my half-brother, Moung-0. I was there presented to the ministers in 
the klotdau,^ who offered me the situation left vacant by my father’s death. | 
pleaded inability to fill it. The ministers said, one of my elder relations 
should do the duty for me during ray minority. They represented the circum- 
stance to the king, who agreed that I was too young for the office, and there- 
fore directed that my half-brother, Moung-O, should perform the duty in my 
i name, and that I should always be seated in his lap when he was administering 
justice in the Goum,** 

I returned to Prome, and lived with my mother, enjoying the fruits of the 
newly.Jiestowed office for about one year. At this period, my mother’s younger 
sister, who had been presented to the toit-thooghee of Dalla, and had gone on 
business to Ava with her husband, was on her way back, when she found her 
sister at Prome. After , a most affectionate meeting, my mother formed the 
determination of quitting Prome, and retiring to her sister’s house. Nothing 
of this was mentioned to me; but one night 1 w^s called away, hurried into a 
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boat with many rowers, and carried with rapidity to Dalla. My mother left all 
her property behind, except a few ornaments. 

I lived in the district of Dalla quietly for about one year, at the expiration 
of which, an insurrection broke out. In the year 1145, Gna«kontau and Gnasat 
who were Talains,# and the pameem\ of two royal boats, headed the insur. 
gents, attacked and carried Rangoon, and kept possession of it for seven days. 
My aunt’s husband, the toit-thooghee of Dalla, joined the insurgents. Xiic 
royal army at last made its appearance, defeated the rebels, retook Rangoon 
and apprehended a vast number of the insurgents, of whom about 3,000 were 
executed, and amongst them my uncle. A great many were burnt to death 
after the usual Burman custom. A house of bamboo trellis-work, with a floor 
of the same description, was built, under which a quantity of straw and gun. 
powder was placed ; the criminals were bound hand and foot, and put into this 
house. Neither age nor sex was spared; it was sufficient to be connected by 
blood or marriage with a rebel, to be deemed worthy of this cruel death. The 
guilty and innocent suffered alike. A train was laid to the powder, and on a 
signal given the whole were blown up. 

In this insurrection I was accused of having had my share, from the circum- 
stance of my living with my uncle; but on explaining the manner in which I 
had been withdrawn from my office at I’rome, I was, witli great difficulty, 
excused, with the confiscation, however, of all the property I possessed, which 
left me in great distress. I repaired to Rangoon with my mother, whilst my 
aunt was ordered up to Ava. 

My half-brother had been ordered down with a division of the royal army 
against the rebels, and found me out at Dalla. He wished me to return with 
him to Prome, but my mother resolved not to go, and I staid with her. My 
half-brother gave me fifty tickals of silver, and a putzoX for my present ncccs- 
sities, and recommended me to a friend of his in Rangoon, who employed me 
as a clerk. From the emoluments of this office, I had to sup|)urt my mother 
and eldest sister, and continued to exercise it for about one year, when nty 
patron, the tsarai-daughecy^ on his being summoned to Ava, recommended me 
to Moungoin, the myoihooghee of Zwaithabon, who lived in Rangoon. My 
duty under this latter person was that of an agent. I had to attend at thcyuom, 
and receive the orders addressed to my master for the levy of money, men, or 
other supplies. These orders I had to take to the inyoUaraiy’^ an officer under 
my master, and demand the amount of requisition from him. To give an 
example of the peculation which is prevalent amongst the Burmese officers of 
government, I will mention that, were the order for the levy of 100 tickals of 
silver from the district, the royotsarai would levy from the inhabitants 110; of 
the additional ten he would keep five to himself, and give the other five to the 
myothooghee. On my receiving the 100 tickals, I would proceed to the yuoiii, 
and offer the first day thirty tickals, as the whole sum I had been able to collect 
up to that period, promising to pay an equal sum the next day, on which I 
would take thirty tickals more, and promise to pay twenty the following day. 
The day after paying the twenty tickals, on being asked for the remainder, I 
would declare the impossibility of obtainipg any more ; that much difficulty 
had been experienced in collecting what I had given in. On this I should be 
seized, tied by the arms, and exposed in the sun. I would then promise to 
produce the money the next day, and should be released, but failure produced 
a sinular punishment ; at last, if 1 coul^i|tad out for some days this kind of 
* A ace of people inhabiting Pegue. 

t LUtrally helmsmen, people of some consequence in the royal war-boats. 

4^ A man’s cloth or dress. $ Royal secretary. ( A district-writer or sccretiwy- 
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treatment, it would be taken for granted that I could not collect any more, and 
the sum to be levied would be rated at eighty tickals. The twenty tickala 
which I had obtained in this way, I would divide with the myothooghee. This 
is a common practice; no shame is attached to it; I had no salary, and was 
obliged to pay myself in this way. 

I continued in office under the Zwaithabon myothooghee for about one year 
and a'half, at which period I had amassed a little money ; and employing it 
advantageously in the purchase of paddy, at the rate of five tickals per 100 bas- 
kets, I was enabled, when the royal army marched to Martaban, and the price 
of paddy rose, in consequence, to thirty tickals per 100 baskets,# to realize a 
handsome profit of about 1,000 tickals of silver. 

I was now about seventeen years of age, and being anxious to commence 
niy noviciate in a monastery, I proposed it to my mother, and obtained her 
consent to my becoming a a shenpierA^ I delivered the whole of my gains to 
my mother for her support, and was received, after the usual ceremony, into 
the monastery of Kenghec Bouai. Here I studied the following works, viz, 
the four Peetza-ioekkana^ Kandaka^X Theekeea^X LcintsahatX Bantta^aX 
Pura%kee,X four Brama sozanX &c., all connected with my rank in the monas- 
tery. I afterwards studied Zat-tsahoungX lu this monastery I remained 
about one year, and then proceeded to Prome to pursue my studies. There I 
entered the monastery of Ruhan Tsaradaughee Gnawen, and continued in it 
for six months, during which time I read Thuda sheeUmtng. The tsaradau- 
ghee was very old, and I expressed myself desirous of quitting, for fear of 
giving him trouble ; he kindly insisted on my going to Oonanda, one of his 
disciples, who lived at Lettat-pyeen, about three d6mgs§ from Prome. On 
arriving there, I found the village small, the number of ruhans^W probationers, 
and other orders of the monastery, numerous, and provisions scarce. I con- 
tinued my studies in Thuda-shcet-soungt but I was so inquisitive, and iny zeal 
for learning caused me to make so many references to the ruhan, that he com- 
plained of not being able to attend his other disciples and answer my questions 
too ; under these circumstances, I thought it advisable to proceed elsewhere, in 
hopes of finding a teacher who had more leisure to attend to my wants. 1 
returned to Prome, where my half-brother Moung-0 was still exercising the 
office of toit-thooghee ; he received me kindly, and recommended me to go to 
Pandonghma Ponghee, who had his monastery in the village of Poghan, near 
Prome. With this person I sojourned nearly six months. I found him, how- 
ever, a man of very limited acquirements, but with modesty sufficient to tell 
me that he was incapable of adding to my stock of learning. I represented 
this circumstance to my half-brother, and afterwards took my departure for 
Amrapoora, and entered the monastery of Bhagya Tsaradau, a man of learn- 
ing, and staid there two years. With him I studied Tkuda-skeeU&oungy^ Wee- 
Shengyoy^ BedeeUi^ &c. At the end of this period, I renounced the 
priest’s garh|^and entered the service of the king’s son, the piemen or prince 
of Prome, as a loo*btoordau, or personal follower. I was appointed to teach 
the young princess Senbiumai to read and write. 

This person had many yauh^ as companions, all of whom at the same 

time received instruction froiQ’ I proceeded to the ladies* apartments in 

the prince’s palace daily at eight o’clock in the morning, and was ushered into 
* A basket contains from thirty to thirt^^o Arcot seen. 

i A noviciate. Youths generally entfer tn« monasteries as such for then: education, shave tkeir heads, 
and wear the priest’s cloth . 

t Works on ethics, theology, logic, § A doing is about two English miles. 

II Ruhan is an order of priesthood. Works on ethics, theology, die. 
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an open verandah, where the princess and her ladies were seated on carpets. 
Cushions raised somewhat higher than the rest, in compliment to my office of 
tutor, were placed for me. Here I had a difficult task to perform. The young 
ladies, who were from eight to fifteen years of age, were full of spirit, careless 
of the arrangement of their dress, and the postures in which they placed them, 
selves. I was a young man, little more than twenty years of age, and subject 
to all the temptations which surround that age ; but a word said, or a look 
conveyed to give rise to the slightest suspicion that I had formed an attach- 
ment for any one of these young ladies, or that 1 had taken any liberty with 
them, would have cost me my head. I was the only male person in their 
society, and this circumstance seemed to have banished from my fair pupils all 
restraint. In this manner I was employed for more than a twelvemonth. 

The piemen, my master, re-established me in my situation of toit-thooghce 
of Prome. My half-brother continued to act for me, but I received the princi. 
pal part of the emoluments. The prince was some months afterwards called 
to Amrapoora by the king, and I accompanied him. 

In the year 1152, ^took orders as a ruhan, in the monastery of Moung- 
doung, the isaradaughee, where 1 remained for three years. At my solicita- 
tion, I was permitted by the isaradaughee to visit my mother at Rangoon. At 
this time I commenced studying the Talain language, in the different monaste- 
ries about Rangoon and Pegue. I was engaged by the Dalla myothooghee to 
superintend the building of a monastery in his district, and after the completion 
of it, look orders as a In this new monastery, I staid one year. I 

afterwards repaired to a monastery at Syriam, where I remained some months, 
and then went to Martaban. At the end of about three months* residence at 
this latter place, I again renounced the priest*s garb, and betook myself to 
secular employment. 

There was a friend of mine in Martaban, a tara-thooghee or advocate, with 
whom I lived. From him I borrowed 200 tickals of silver, and turned mer- 
chant. I purchased merchandize of various descriptions, and proceeded to 
the Thoung-yeen river, which falls into the Salween. Here I met with a 
isaukai or chief of Kariens, with whom I intended to carry on my speculations, 
and we accordingly performed the ceremony of tswaithouk, or drinking each 
other's blood. As this is a singular ceremony, I will describe it. 

It is a custom amongst certain tribes of Kariens, f in order to assure them- 
selves of the fidelity and fair-dealing of those with whom they are about to 
transact business, that the contracting parties, in the presence of the assem- 
bled villagers, should each prick the forefinger of his right hand with a needle, 
so as to draw blood. The finger is then held over a small vessel of water, and 
the drop of blood is allowed to fall into it. If the drop diffuses itself imme- 
diately in the water, the faith of the person is impeached; but if it retains its 
globular form, it is a good omen, and the parties drink the blood thus dropped, 
each drinking the blood of the other. 

After performing this ceremony satisfactorily, I was entertained and fedijy 
the Kariens. I delivered all my merchandize to the isaukai, to dispose of 
according to his discretion. This investment of merchandize was received as 
a present, and divided by the chief amongst his followers, who amounted to 
about 500, and lived all in one house or barrack. I was entertained by them 
for about twenty days, when I expressed ray intention of returning. The 
isaukai communicated this to his followers, and called on them to return to me, 

* A high order of priesthood. 

t Karieus. e race supposed to be the aborigines of the ceuntry, chiclty reside on hills and woody tract'*. 
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as a present, some of the produce of their forests, equal in value to what each 
had received. Some gave a proportion of elephants* teeth, others bees’ wax, 
&c. The Kariens I allude to were subjects of the Zanimai Tsaubwa, and the 
penalty of visiting them was great. I was therefore obliged to return cautiously 
at night, to prevent discovery. I dared not enter Martaban with my boat; I 
concealed it in a creek near the town called Dawaikoun. I went myself to 
Martaban, and communicated my success to my friend. I found an opportu- 
nity soon of disposing of my goods to a Chinese junk which was in the river. 
1 had only taken up goods to the amount of 200 tickals, and iny return cargo 
brought me 1,500 tickals of silver. 

In those days, there were numerous large and populous villages in the pro- 
vince of Martaban. The Talains had not yet rebelled. I made an advanta- 
geous speculation in paddy. I purchased, early in the season, a large quantity, 
at seven tickals per 100 baskets, and at the latter end of the season, when it 
became dearer, I sold it at sixteen tickals per 100 baskets. I went to Ye, 
where I built a large boat, brought it to Martaban, a^ lading it with rice and 
glazed jars, despatched it, with a fleet of six other boats, under charge of my 
nephew, to Penang, for the purpose of trade. I accompanied the fleet as far 
as Ye, where I stopped. On our way thither, we encountered violent winds 
from the east, which obliged us to take shelter in the island of Callagouk. It 
was on this island that, at the suggestion of Moungshoeyai, a rich person who 
was with us, we .set to work, and dug a well, and planted ,it round with coco- 
nut and betel-nut trees. This well is the same which I visited in company 
with some English officers a short time ago. 1 had not been there for twenty 
years, but recognized the spot ; few of the trees we planted remained, and the 
sea had made great advances on the island, so as to threaten a speedy destruc- 
tion of the well, which at present is in good order, and yields abundance of 
good water. We staid here three days, and then took our departure for Ye. 
At Ye I remained, and speculated in the building of boats. 

On the return of my boat from Penang to Ye, in the month of Pyatho 1170, 
the dointvon*s* army had reached Martaban, and he had issued an order, that 
no boats should leave any of the ports without his pcrmi.ssion ; accordingly, my 
boat was detained at Ye until the arrival of the doinwon there, with an army 
consisting, as was generally supposed, of 30,000 men. I petitioned him for 
the release of my boat, and offered him a present of fifteen tickals of gold, 
which he would not receive,' but directed me to hold my boat in readiness to 
convey some of the sick ol the army to Tavoy, after which, 1 was told, I might 
return. I conveyed forty soldiers in my boat to Tavoy, where, in common 
with many others, I was obliged to anchor in the harbour at the entrance of 
the river, where I found several other boats full of soldiers. Seven or eight 
days after reaching Tavoy, the doinwon arrived there with his army by land. 
We were then ordered up the river, and the troops we had on board were dis- 
embarked. An account of our cargoes was demanded. On giving in mine, the 
ddinwon directed me to land the articles and deliver them up to him, saying he 
would purchase the whole; this was done to all the other boats, also, which had 
come from Penang. After going through the formality of taking the account, 
and the delivery of the articles, the doinwon ordered the crews of all the five 
boats to be seized, and have the or neck-stock, applied to them, on the 

plea that they had no right to go to Penang to trade. I never afterwards re- 
ceived any payment for niy goods. 

We remained in confinement for about one month, when it was ordered, that 

• Th* title of the Burmese general cutrubted with the expedition. 
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we should again be put in our boats, our legs in irons, and be sent to Mergui; 
this was done, and the soldiers rowed the boats. On arriving there, I obtained 
tny personal liberty by making a pre.sent to the officer on board the boat, of a 
ring, which I had caused to be purchased at Penang for eighty dollars. 

The doinwon’s tsikkai^ or lieutenant, was at Mergui. He had been an 
acquaintance of mine at Amrapoora, and I remained under his protection fur 
about fifieen days, when he directed me to proceed with my boat to Martaban, 
to make some purchases for him. The tsikkai told me that the doinwon had 
ordered that some one should be deputed to demand the completion of the 
levies of troops from Dalla, Rangoon, Pantano, Syriam, and Donabew, and 
that I must proceed under another officer on that duty. It was now the rainy 
season, the month of Gnayon. Nine boats started from Mergui ; every one of 
which was wrecked. I never heard of any part of their crews being saved, 
except six men of my own boat, which was wrecked near the river Guwai, in 
the neighbourhood of Bapain. The boat struck on a sand, about four o^clock in 
the morning, and we hadJust time to seize a few oars and other spars, to enable 
us to keep afloat. Two^thers and myself tied an oar and one of the masts of 
the boat together, and by this means, after floating about all day, reached the 
shore just before sunset ; we were almost exhausted, and did not find any 
others of our companions till the next morning, when we discovered three 
more, as wc were going along the shore. 

We had nothing to eat with us, and had recourse to the fruit of the Neepal 
palm to allay our hunger. Two of us had saved our putzos, which, being torn 
up and divided amongst us, afforded just sufficient covering for decency. We 
spent two days and nights, wandering along the uninhabited and inhospitable 
coast, constantly annoyed by myriads of musquitoes, which deprived us of all 
rest. We at length arrived at an encanjpment of motzosy or hunters, by whom 
we were treated kindly, and fed for three days, after which they took us to the 
residence of their families in the jungle. Their houses were built on trees j 
they inhabited the jungle for years without going to any town, or seeing any 
person out of their own society, and were so desirous to continue this secluded 
life, that when we took our departure, they made us swear that we would not 
disclose this place of their abode. They gave us a boat, and information as to 
the route we were to pursue towards the neighbouring Kariens. We accordingly 
left them, and after one day’s journey reached the Karien village, where there 
was a monastery, into which we were received, well fed, and clothed. Here 
we remained about one month, after which I accompanied one of the ponghees^ 
towards Rangoon ; but not daring to enter that town, for fear of being appre- 
hended as a deserter from the doin won’s army, I went to Panlang, and there 
remained till I thought it safe to return to Rangoon, whither 1 at length went, 
and met my mother and sister. My half-brother was a padaz{}\ in the service 
of the myedaimen, or prince of Meeaidai, and informed his master of my arrival. 

I was summoned to his presence, and having related my story, 1 was appointed 
by him to act as oukpanyaiy or writer, to keep the roster of the night-guartl 
which mounted at the prince’s. With the myeidaimen I remained a twelve- 
month, when I was deputed by him to Amrapoora, with presents to the king 
and other members of the royal family. On delivering the presents, I saw, 
amongst others, the piemen, who recognized me, and asked me what had become 
of me since I left the monastery, and why I did not come to him. His royal 
highness ordered me to stay at Amrapoora, and said he would write to the 
myeidaimen about me. I staid with the prince about six months, after which 
• PriesU. t A sort of butler or majordomo. 
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he ordered me to Rangoon, to fill the situation of aUoo-ya%* to his royal high- 
fkess’is men, about 800 in number. 

About this time, 1 174, his Majesty Moungwoin having consulted certain 
prophecies in some ancient books, and learning by them that his kingdom was 
to be overturned by rebellion, did, for the purpose of ensuring the fidelity of 
his subjects, issue a royal edict, that all the twelve different orders of royal 
servants, viz. elephanteers, cavalry, shieldmen, golden spearsmen, silver spears- 
men, musketeers, cultivators of royal land, kulabin or corps of foreigners, 
Feringhee musketeers, pwaabet-yan^ &c. &c., should send their male children, 
from five to twelve years of age, to the capital, to be organized in corps. Above 
40,000 of these children were collected. They were each marked by tattooing 
on the shoulders ; one shoulder bore the effigy of hyenihaiy the other of the 
To (particular animals). The preparation for tattooing was said to be an anti- 
dote to bruises or blows. These children were called kyagles (or young tigers), 
from the circumstance of the king having been born on a Monday, and the kya 
or tiger, being the corresponding representation of the planet moon. I was 
appointed to the charge of 1,500 of these children, of whom none were above 
the age of twelve. They received from the royal grJtary, each, one basket of 
paddy per month ; and, every ten days, three small copper coins, to buy 
other articles of food with. In consequence of the tender age of these chil- 
dren, which rendered it necessary to hire people to beat out the paddy, there 
did not remain sufficient for their sustenance, and they were reduced to a state 
of starvation. On a representation to the king, his majesty ordered the sup- 
ply of paddy to be increased to two baskets each, monthly j and that they 
should each receive two tickals of Dine silver per month, for their bazaar ex- 
penses. This money, however, was not entrusted to me or any body else who 
might have taken care of it, but it was given to the aktats^ the lowest rank of 
officers, commanding parties of ten boys. These akiats were themselves boys, 
the con.sequence of which was that, as soon as the money was paid, it was 
quickly dissipated in trash, and, till the next payment, the boys were obliged 
to resort to the tanks in the neighbourhood, and procure for food the shell 
fish with which they abound. This had an injurious effect on their health, and 
the cholera-morbus attacking them, killed a vast number of them. Many hun- 
dreds died daily ; and of the 40,000, scarcely half that number survived. 

Not liking this state of things, I took an opportunity of absconding clandes- 
tinely to Rangoon, but I was pursued and apprehended there, and brought 
back to Amrapoora, where 1 was imprisoned for one month. From this state 
I was released through the intercession of the piemen^s son-in-law, who em- 
ployed me in purchasing paddy for him in the lower provinces. On my return 
to Ava, I solicited the appointment of atsce-een to the meeawaddee and pie- 
men’s men at Rangoon, which I obtained ; but so many exclusive privileges 
were attached to the office, and it gave such great offence to the myaidemen, 
who was myowon of Rangoon, that he used his influence to have it cancelled, 
in which he succeeded. 

Whilst this was taking place, the present king’s grandfather, who was on the 
throne, was taken very ill, and the heir to the throne, the present king, took 
upon himself a kind of regency. He summoned the piemen, his uncle, and 
the toungoomen, and their principal officers, to court, by order of the king ; 
but when they arrived, he demanded of them to state their sentiments of loyalty 
to himself. They all represented that the king was still living, and to him 
aione they owed allegiance. On this they were confined in prison. 

* A sort of muster-master. 
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When the king diedi the present king ascended the tiirone ; and one of bis 
first acts was to have the toungoomen’s ‘neck broken, his body put into a large 
jar, and thrown into the Irrawaddy. 

The piemen was also ^murdered by a secret and different process. The jailor 
was frequently questioned whether the prince was dead, and he was hand- 
somely fee*d ; he took the bint, and, after strangling the unfortunate prince, 
reported his death in prison, as an ordinary occurrence. 

The present king also caused twelve of his uncles to have their necks broken, 
and murdered many more officers suspected of being unluyal. 

I was fortunate in not going to Amrapoora, for, if I hud, I should certainly 
have lost my life along with the others. 

About this time, Shukeen-Moung-nmo, a relation of the present king*.s grand- 
father, was appointed myowon* of Martaban. I went to him with some pre- 
sents, and he expressed his surprize at seeing me, and congratulated me on 
having escaped the fate that seemed so unavoidable ; told me the ** fire was 
not yet quenched,** and advised me to accompany him to Martaban, which I 
did, and was appointed by him to act for the of Dure, in the island 

of Belew, during the abs*ence of that officer at court. Thukeen Moung-moo 
had been sent to Martaban to supersede Moung-tsat, or Thumoin Broo, who 
had got into disgrace, in consequence of not proceeding to court when ordered 
to do so, on the death of the king. He was directed to be seized, but he fled 
to Rangoon, where, eventually, he was apprehended. 

At the end of five months, I was relieved from my temporary office of inyo*ok 
of Dure, by the return of the myothooghee, and took up my residence again 
in Martaban. Shortly after this, an army of about 10,000 men, with the 
sekkia-won, as commander* in-chief, and Menghee Oozina, lieutenant-general, 
commanding the van, arrived at Martaban. The sekkia-won made his head- 
quarters there, whilst Menghee Oozina was despatched with the advanced 
division, consisting of 3,500 men, to Aziinee, up the Atraun river. This took 
place in the year 1183, about the month of Natdau. A stockade was erected 
at Azimee, and I emplo 3 cd myself in carrying provisions to the army from 
Martaban. 

The object of this expedition was to seize and secure any of the Siamese 
who might quit their country, through dread of the cholera-morbus, which was 
raging amongst them. A very exaggerated account of this dreadful scourge 
had been carried to the king of Ava from Tavoy ; and it was said that the king 
of Siam had lost two of his queens by the disease, and was so terrified, that 
he had quitted his palace, and became a wanderer from monastery to monas- 
tery. 

This force continued as an army of observation till the month of Thudeerg- 
yot, and the only affair of arms which took place during its occupation of 
Azimee, was the attack on Kutoinzoin stockade, the advanced post of the 
Siamese, by the troops of Menghee Oozina. The garrison fled on the first 
assault, and after pillaging the place, the Burmese troops retired immediately 
to their po.sition at Azimee. Menghee Oozina was at this time about sixty- 
five years of age, a tall thin man, about six feet high, fair complexiuned for a 
Burman— 'greyhaired and nearly bald, and his countenance flushed by the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors. He was a great consumer of betel-leaf 
and nut ; and from the great use of these stimulants, the sensitiveness of his 
palate had become so much injured, that he was obliged to use the most stimu- 
lating food procurable. His cooks could not suit his taste sufficiently in the 
* Governor of a province. t Chief of a district. 
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dishes which they prepared for him, and. he took into his head the whim of 
endeavouring to remedy the defect by dressing his own victuals. 

He used to put a most extraordinary quantity of chillibs, gnapee^ and salt 
into his food, so as to render it quite intolerable to the tastes of others. He 
was a man of exceedingly cruel disposition. I once saw an instance of it. He 
bad ordered his cook to be flogged with a rattan till he nearly died, because he 
had lost three maranthees\ entrusted to his charge, fruit of no value at the 
time. I had in my possession some very fine fruit of the same description, 
and whilst the cook was undergoing this cruel flagellation, I presented my 
fruit to Menghee Oozina, and with great difficulty begged the cook off. 

The advance under Oozina returned to Martaban in the month of Thudeen- 
gyat, and the sekkiawoon, after establishing Oozina as myowon of that place, 
took his departure for the capital. 

On the breaking up of the army, I conveyed some of Ye-won Mounkoing’s 
soldiers in my boat to Rangoon, and continued my mercantile pursuits there, 
trading up the river Irrawaddy as far as Prome, Myaide, and the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the year 1184, an army under command of Tsara-wonghee Moungnai, 
with Bundoola, as lieutenant-general, marched against Cussay to quell an in- 
surrection there, which object being effected, the army was directed against 
Assam, in 1185, to quell a rebellion in that country. Tsara-wonghee Moung- 
nai is said to have died on his return towards Ava, from the latter expedition. 
No levies were drawn from the country below Prome for this army. This 
same year, Bundoola offering his services to the king to conquer Chittagong, 
was despatched with an army for that purpose. In the month of Tahoung, 
orders came from Ava to prepare for an attack by the English. Bundoola, 
when the quarrel took place with the English on the Chittagong frontier, wrote 
to say that he had information of an armament, consisting of forty-seven sail 
of vessels, having been fitted out with the intention of m'aking a descent on 
Rangoon. Great activity prevailed in fitting Rangoon for the attack. De- 
fences were thrown up along the river side. News had reached Rangoon of 
the success of Bundoola on the Chittagong frontier, and, as it was greatly 
exaggerated, the Burmese did not expect, before this, that the English would 
come to Rangoon. The town, however, was surprized on the 14th day of 
the waxing of the moon, in the month Kutzon, by the appearance of a large 
fleet sailing up the river. 1 had been ordered to superintend about 160 men 
in throwing up a parapet of earth on the eastern side of the town, near a creek, 
close to which was a whitewashed wooden-house, built for ambassadors, and 
which has since been burnt. 

The gai-tsikkai was the first who arrived with news that a vast number of ves- 
sels were at the mouth of the river, supposed to be English, and duly reported 
the circumstance to the gai~womX Rangoon ; they said to him ; “ Why are 
you come to alarm the people of Rangoon to no purpose, and without cause ? 
and put him immediately in confinement. Tsikkai^ Mounglat was despatched 
l)y them on the instant to ascertain if the gai-tsikkai’s story was true. 
Having proceeded down the river, the tsikkai Mounglat slept at the chokey 
during the night, and the next morning went in one of his boats to the first 
vessel.’ He was received on board kindly and fed, and on his departure was 
commissioned to deliver a packet to the authorities at Rangoon. Tsikkai 

• A preparation of flsh, sometimes extremely offensive to the smell, 
t A fruit of the mangoe species. ^ Officeis of the marine department. 

§ Tsikkai, deputy or lieutenant. 

^««r/../oi»n.N.S.Voi,.20.No.80. 2 () 
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Mounglat arrived at Rangoon about sunset, and delivered his packet to the 
gai-wons, excusing himself from attending, on account of not having had his 
dinner* The packet was broken open, and by the light of a solitary wax-candle, 
the four gai*wona, each chose one of the eight papers which the packet con- 
tained; Tsikkai Moungno took one, Gnakan Moungbai took another, Tsarai. 
ghee Moungshoe took a third. I was all this time close to the upper stage of 
the goum where the officers of government were collected. They commenced 
reading to themselves the contents of the papers by this solitary light, and 
every now and then I could observe they shook their heads. At last Gai-won 
Moung Bo said, ** it is not a subject to be kept secret ; every body should know 
it.** The gountsarai was called, and the document read aloud. It turned out 
to be a proclamation from Major Canning. Messrs. Turner, Wade, Sarkis, and 
Aratoon, besides many other merchants, were sent for, and asked their opinion 
as to the expected result of the proclamation. They, most of them, said that 
the vessels were not come with any hostile purpose, but merely to negociate 
on the subject of Bundoola having committed aggressions on the Chittagong 
frontier. The gai-wons would not believe this, and had all the kvi(u* impri- 
soned in the goum. 

There was an immense crowd round the goum. None of the people would 
believe that forty or fifty vessels had arrived for the purpose of negociation, 
and expressed their opinion to that effect loudly. The gai-wons immediately 
set about to call on the different thooghees and gaons of districts, to furnish 
their quota of men ; tied many of them up, and used threats. I was employed 
the whole night, with the men, under me throwing up a parapet; the next day, 
about one o’clock, the ships came up the river, and then commenced the 
cannonade on the town, at which all the chiefs and their people fled from the 
place. I also went off to Pusandown, where my house was. There I advised 
my friends to betake themselves to their boats, and fly up the river, which they 
did. I remained in my house, to look after ray property. I had a quantity of 
betel-nut, oil, tobacco, gnapee, and fish, neepal eaves, rattan, &c., in value 
about 2,500 lickals, which I could not convey away. I slept that night in the 
village; the next morning, an English officer, with some sepoys, came to the 
village ; they were accompanied by a Burman mussulraan as interpreter. They 
asked me who I was, and, telling them I was a merchant, and showing my 
property, they asked for the women ; I said they had fled. The officer told me 
to go and call them, that they had no reason to be afraid, no harm would be 
done to them. When the officer went away, I got into a small canoe with my 
attendants, and started up the river. The alarm was so great amongst the 
people, there was no possibility of persuading any of them to return, nor did 
I return myself, but left my property to the mercy of the invaders. About 
300 boats, full of the poorer families, had assembled at Kureenzoik, about 
half a tide’s journey up the Moyoit branch of the river. Deceits were in great 
number, but, by dint of watching, we managed to keep our party pretty clear o 
them ; we stayed at this place about fifteen days. Near it was established the 
stockade of Yaigoo or Gnoung.woin, and for the building of which our party 
bad to furnish the materials ; the stockade was attacked by the English an 
taken ; I went to see it after the troops had returned to Rangoon, and foun 
about 300 bodies, principally those of Setoung people, in it. The Enghs i 
force passed close to our position, but of course they knew not that we w^e 
there, or they would have endeavoured to secure our numerous families. e 
were called on again to rebuild the stockade, but whilst engaged in it, many o 
• Foreicnert. 
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the families who were with me fled in their boats daily, and sOeing^this, I 
thought it prudent to decamp myself to the village of Kobiat, three doings to 
the east of Pegue. I bad not been there above ten days, when the oukmawon, 
or officer of decoy-elephants, came with an army of *3,000 men from Tounjoo, 
on his march to Rangoon. He commenced seizing all the boats he could lay 
hands on ; and I, therefore, concealed myself, with my boats, in the neighbour- 
ing jungles, or long grass, which was flooded sufficiently to allow our boats, 
about twenty or thirty in number, to traverse it, and aflbrded excellent means 
of concealment. After being certain that the oukmawon had passed with his 
army, we again returned to the village of Kobiat. We found the place, how- 
ever, too much in the line of march for the different bodies of troops, passing 
to and fro, and therefore moved off to the village of Kaloin, about one doing 
to the east of Kobiat, and remained there during the rest of the rainy season. 

** Here our autobiographer,’* observes Capt. McCally, “ does well to keep 
silence. When the Burmese population had recovered its panic, he was one 
of the first to enlist on the strongest side, and took office under the British 
authorities at Rangoon ; but the deep-rooted habits of the Burman came so 
frequently in collision with the British exercise of justice, that he was some- 
times very unpleasantly situated. He has, for the last eight years, been resi- 
dent at Moulraein, during which period he once visited Madras ; he is con- 
sidered one of the most erudite of his class, but retains too much of his 
Burmese character to hope for any employment except in the department of 
literature.” 


THE NATIVE LOVER’S SONG. 

How can I fail to love thee ? 

The sun, that saw us wed, 

Still from his throne above me 
His warming beams doth shed ; 
The stars that wove the chain 
That hath together bound us. 

Still in the skies remain, 

And pour their light around us. 

How con I fail to love thee, 

Sweet flower of beauty bright? 

O ! may the sun above me 
Appear without bis light, 

And stars lose all their beams. 

When love for thee shall part— 
(How drear th’ idea seems !) — 

From this devoted heart. 

How can 1 fail to love tliee? 

Beneath the stars and sun, 

Can I a treacher prove me. 

And where for refuge run? 

No— like their light, whose flow 
Censes or slackens never, 

My love for thee shall glow 
Thus in my heart for ever. 


KAsiroAsao Ghosh. 
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ATHENS AND ATTICA.* 

This volume contains an account of Mr. Wordsworth's residence at 
Athens and Attica, during 1832 and 1833. We opened it with expecta- 
tions of pleasure and instruction, which have not been disappointed ; the 
academical reputation of the writer, whose name has long been familiar to 
every member of the University of Cambridge, was a guarantee for novelty 
of research, and learning and ingenuity of illustration. His Journey in 
Greece, of which a portion only is now given to the public, presents 
nothing in common with the frivolous journals that issue from the press ; 
it is not a “ Saunter in Greece," but the result of the investigations of a 
very acute and enthusiastic scholar. Forsaking the beaten paths of other 
travellers, along which it would be very difficult for the most skilful to col- 
lect anything new or valuable, Mr. Wordsworth has applied himself to the 
illustration of the poetry, history, and oratory of Greece. In this delight- 
ful labour, his early and zealously pursued classical studies afford him im- 
portant aid, and in this volume he has turned the lamp of his learning upon 
many a monument of antiquity, before indistinctly visible ; and has dccy- 
phered, so to speak, many inscriptions, which years had rendered almost 
illegible ; and he has done this with a poetical warmth and earnestness of 
feeling, not unworthy a relation of the author of the Excursion. Every- 
where, he beholds the past living in the present : in the Albanian women 
standing before their cottage-doors, with their braided locks falling over 
their backs in two streams, he sees a realization of the sculptured deities 
of Greece, — 

Candida dividud cotta tegente coma.— O vid. 

In passing over the glorious plain of Marathon, which presents a dry 
and melancholy aspect, cheered only at long intervals by a stunted wild- 
pear tree, the line of Aristophanes, in the Fespcc, where he mentions the 
victory to have commenced in the evening, affords an interesting illustration : 

AXX’ eftuf a<!rw<raiA,i$a, ^t/v 

With the assistance of the Gods, we routed them towards the evening. 

The hour of the day, combined with the situation of the plain, Mr. 
Wordsworth suggests, may have contributed to the success of the Athe- 
nians; for then the full brightness of a burning Grecian sun would have 
shone into the eyes of the Persian soldiers, whose conical tiara gave very 
inadequate shelter from its rays.t {Standing upon the hill of the Areopa- 
gus, the full power and expressive eloquence of St. Paul’s address to the 
Athenians is vividly felt. From the position in which he stood, he might 
well, therefore, and with peculiar propriety, looking down upon the statues 

• Athcng and Attica. Journal of a Residence there. By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Harrow School. London, 103b‘. Murray. 

t “ The plain of Marathon has no hedges and few prominent objects of any kind ;--there«re some 
low pines by the sea shore ; and, occasionaily, there is a small chapel in ruins, rising out of the plain. 
There is no house visible except on the inland skirts of the plain ; and a few peasants ploughing at a 
distance, with their slow teams of small oxen, are the only living creatures to be seen. In this lewl 
solitary place, the eye is naturally arrested by one object, which raises itself above the surface o c 
plain, more conspicuously than any thing else. That object is the T umiilus which covers the ashes oi 
those Athenians who fell iu the baltlcof Marathon.” 
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and temples glittering around him, exclaim : « Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious!" The temple of the 
Eumenides was below him, the Parthenon of Minerva facing him above; 
before him rose the bronze colossus of Minerva, threatening with spear and 
shield from the rock of the Acropolis. In the presence of such objects as 
these, he declared to the wondering Athenians, that they ought not to think 
the Godhead “ like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's 
device.” At almost every step, he thus finds something to elucidate, and, 
amongst the most delightful dreams of his journey, must have been those 
suggested by the Grotto on Mount Hymettus, which, not without reason, 
he conjectures to be the same dedicated to Pan, the Nymphs, and the Pas- 
toral Apollo, to which Plato in his childhood was carried by his parents, who 
made an offering for him to the deities of the place. “ Here,” says the 
traveller, Time has exerted no power. 'J'he integrity of the Grotto has 
not been impaired by lapse of years. When left alone in the faint light 
of this cavern, and while looking on these inscriptions, which declare the 
former sanctity of the place, and on the basins scooped in the rock, from 
which the sacred libations were made, and the limpid well in the cave’s 
recess — with no other object about you to disturb the impression which these 
produce— you might fancy some shepherd of this part of Attica had just 
left the spot, and that he would return before evening from his neighbouring 
sheep-fold on Hymettus, with an offering to Pan from his flock, or with the 
spoils of his mountain-chase, or with the first flowers which at this season of 
the year have just peeped forth in his rural garden.” The classical reader 
will remember a picturesque description of a similar cave — nt/mpharum 
domus — in the romance of Longus. This is the true and abiding 
charm of travelling in Greece ; while modern cities change continually, 
Antiquity alone is ever the same ; and the tourist, who wends his way along 
the mule-path from Athens to Laureum, is struck by the deep- worn tracks 
of the wheels, which, so many centuries ago, groaned beneath the treasure 
from those celebrated mines ; and, while gazing upon the impressions still 
visible of the round shields once attached to the eastern front of the Par- 
thenon, he will enter more fully than he ever did before into the prayer of 
their tenderest tragic poet, as it issues from the mouth of the chorus, whose 
eyes were at the moment directed towards these shields: — 

May my apear idle lie, and spiders spin 
Their webs about it! May I, oh may I, pass 
My hoary age in peace ! 

Then let me chaunt my melodies, and crown 
My grey hairs witl) a chaplet I 
And let me hang a Thracian target high 
Upon the peristyle of dread MxNBavA’s fane I 

Mr. Wordsworth supplies another illustration of Euripides, from the same 
temple. Agave, in the Uacchce, carrying the head of Pentheus, cries out, 
in her madness, for Pentheus himself : 

Os ireurraXivu x^etret r^tyXv^us wXi 
Ai0yT9>', ay 'Xtt^uiu STn^ttveig'iyu. 
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That on the triglyphs I may plant 

Here this grim lion’s head, my spoil to-day. 

“ The marble lion-head antefixa,'* he says, which still terminate the 
northern angles of the western pediments of the Panthenon, show Euripides, 
in the delineation of this character, to have kept in view one of the most 
natural and pathetic elements of madness— namely, its partial saneness and 
sense of propriety," — that element, which Shakspeare has wrought out with 
such inimitable force. The Parthenon, from its elevated position, com- 
manded views of surpassing variety and beauty ; the farms and vineyards of 
Colonos and Acharn®, with troops of husbandmen studding the fields, and 
processions of triumph gleaming along the shady paths. These scenes have 
faded, and nothing is now seen but a solitary Albanian peasant, following 
his mule laden with wood, or the glittering grove of olives, marking the 
spot where the voice of Plato charmed the disciples of the Academy. 

Mr. Wordsworth has very ingeniously shown the influence of the surround- 
ing scenery upon the Grecian theatre : with the splendour of the Parthenon 
and Acropolis above them,— the beautiful vale of the Ilyssus beneath, under 
a sky of infinite purity and sweetness, and an atmosphere refreshed by a 
delightful wind from the sea, — in such a situation, sat the admiring thousands 
of Athens, following with eyes and ears the windings of many a romantic 
tale j now weeping with Euripides, now ravished by Sophocles ; now trem- 
bling beneath the thunder of .^schylus, now intoxicated with the rich and 
poetic mirth and abandonment of Aristophanes. Hence the exclamation of 
an ancient writer, that the city drank oblivion from public spectacles, and 
that even the pains of hunger yielded to the voice of the lyre. All the dra- 
matic poets availed themselves of these sources of imagery and metaphor; and 
none more frequently than iEschylus. So, too, when Sophocles, in the AJax^ 
speaks of the xAtoxt the glorious Salamis, dwelling upon the wave, 

he required no scene-painter to illustrate the picture — nature had done it for 
him ; and the spectator had only to turn his eyes towards the w'est, and be- 
hold the peaks of Salamis piercing the horizon. To the peculiar facilities 
afibrded by the situation of the theatre, Mr. Wordsworth refers those daring 
sallies of Aristophanes, that dwindle into obscurity under the pen of the 
modem translator. “ How," he asks, ** in the confinement of a modern 
theatre, could we imagine a Trygmus soaring above the sea, in an mrial 
excursion ? There his journey would be reduced to a mere mechanical 
process of ropes and pullies, and would be baffled by the resistance of the 
roof. But, in the Athenian theatre, the sky itself was then visible, whither 
he was mounting, and in which he was placed by the simple machinery oT 
the imagination of the spectators. How, again, in a modern theatre, 
could the Birds be imagined to build their mrial city ? How could the Clouds 
have come sailing on the stage from the height of a neighbouring Fames ? 
How, in such a position, could the future minister of Athens survey from 
the stage, as he did, the natural map of his own future domains, the 
Agora, the harbours, and the Pnyx, and all the tributary islands lying in 
a group around him ?" 
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But there is one more place in Athens, which we would gladly visit 
before we part with the reader — that place where Demosthenes and 
^schines contended for the mastery, and which was trodden in the days 
of Cicero with enthusiasm equal to our own— we allude to the Pnyx, a 
name which transports the mind into the brightest period of Grecian intel- 
lect, and calls up before us the Thunderer wielding from the block of stone, 
which formed his rostrum, the passions of that fierce democracy, which 
was scattered before him in the open field, whose area, comprising more 
than twelve thousand square yards, was capable of containing all the free 
citizens of Athens. It was preparatory to these tumultuous meetings, that 
Demosthenes is said by Quinctilian to have wandered along the shores of 
Phalerum, teaching himself from the dashing waves of the iEgean, which 
roared at his feet, to look unawed upon the tempest of the popular assembly.^ 
The Pnyx still presents much of its original appearance, and the remarks 
we have already applied to the Grecian theatre bear, with still greater 
power, upon its position. The orator was surrounded with the mightiest 
and most effective instruments of popular eloquence, — the sky of Attica 
was above bis head, the soil of Attica beneath his feet, the sea of Attica 
rolling behind him ; thus it was that, from the Bema, he appealed to the 
elements, and shook the hearts of the hearers with his sublime invocation 
to the Earth and Gods : U r»j xctt Qm V* Lord Chatham’s famous allusion 
to the tapestry, in the House of Lords, was not more touching or appro, 
priate. If he sought to arouse the dignity, to kindle the valour, of his 
audience, he could point to the Island of Salamis ; was the commerce of 
Athens threatened by a foreign invader? — the Piraeus, with its sounds 
of life and industry, its crowded arsenals, and its thousand sails, answ'ered 
the summons. Did he seek to inflame their patriotism — to elevate their 
pride — to flatter their vanity ? — the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and the costly 
treasures of the Agora, were within their view. Thus was this mighty 
patriot enabled to rein in, or to excite, the humorous fickleness and impe- 
tuosity of the Athenian multitude ; thus was he enabled to pour forth strains 
of majestic power, which still retain their life and vigour after the lapse of 
ages, and from which Oratory, in all countries, has gathered some of its 
noblest passages. He has had Cicero for a disciple, yet he stands alone ; 
unsurpassed ; unequalled. Other giants have arisen ; other ihunderers have 

* We cannot refrain from adding, in a Note, the following lively and graphic description : '* The 
scenes described as taking place on this spot, gain much in distinctness from local illustration. Placed 
where we are now, we may imagine Dicseopohs, in the Arlstophanic play of the ^cAamtana, arriving 
here early in the morning, taking his seat on one of these lime-stone steps, and spcculaUng on the 
Agora beneath him, where the Legists are chasing the stragglers with their vermilllon coloured ropes. 
The Prytanes appear from the Agora; they ascend the slope of the Pnyx ; a contest takes place for the 
flrst seats covered with planks, and perhaps with cushions, at the base of the stone rostrum, round which 
are ranged the bowmen of the Scythian police. The citizens, equipped with staff and cloak, are seated 
on this elevated area of the Pnyx. The lustrations are performed. The herald comes forward to invite 
the future orator to speak; and questions circulate among the audience, what orator will put on the 
crown, and who now ei^oys the sway of the Bema, of that simple block of stone, the political 
efKpxUs Greece ; what will be the suliiject of his harangue, to recommend a war or a new tribute. 
All which speculations, being made under the open sky, may be, in a moment, terminated by a single 
drop of rain producing the announcement— 

Attfti/jua Vr<» MU ^aiii fti‘ 

A portent I and I felt a dre^ of rain. 


Avfiarn. I7I. 
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terrified the world ; but no arm has launched those bolts; no hand has bent 
that bow. 

If our rapidly contrasting space did not forbid the attempt, we might fur- 
nish many other illustrations of ancient literature, neither less original nor 
instructive; but we proceed, in conclusion, to otfer one or two sketches of 
a lighter, and to the general reader, perhaps, of a more attractive character. 
Xenophon’s picture of the interior of an Armenian dwelling was recalled 
to Mr. Wordsworth’s memory by the Albanian cottage, in which he passed 
an evening, and of which he has given a lively sketch. ' 

Our cottage consists of one room, with a clay-floor and thatched roof. At 
one end of it, near the middle of the wall, on the ground, a fire is blazing with 
a fresh supply of wood to welcome our arrival. At one side of the fire, our 
paplomas (equivalent to the ancient are strewed, which in the 

day time serve for saddles, and for couches by night. The fire is employed in 
boiling some rice for our repast. On the other side of it sit two Albanian 
women, twirling their spindles, and occasionally uttering a few syllables, before 
they put between their teeth the flax which is to be wound upon the spindle. 
Another is engaged in kneading some cakes, which are inserted in the wood 
ashes of the fire, and thus baked. The master of the house stands at the door, 
with his scarlet skull cap on his head, a belt girding his white cotton tunic, 
over which he wears a shorter vest of woollen, thick woollen gaiters, and san- 
dals, consisting merely of a sole of untanned leather, tied with leathern 
thongs over the instep. About him are some children, whose necks glitter with 
gilded coins strung into a necklace. On the wall of the cottage hangs a loom 
which has probably not altered its form since the contest of Minerva 
with Arachne : near it arc some bins filled with the acorns of the Balania oak, 
which are exported for dyeing. There arc also, lying near them, some silk 
works (xvKHXtx): from which the silk is soon to be unwound, and some 

husks of the cotton plant bursting with their snow-white contents. As the 
night comes on, these objects about us arc only dimly illuminated by the light 
of our fire : no other light is provided. Ere long, all the children of the family 
are laid side by side on one mantle on the floor, at the more distant end of the 
apartment. The master of the house terminates this domestic series, which 
consists of ten persons. Sleep soon comes and strings the whole family toge- 
ther, like a row of beads, in one common slumber. Further beyond them, and 
separated from the family by a low partition, is the place allotted to the irra- 
tional members of the household. The fowls come there from the open air 
to roost on the transverse rafters of the roof; the ox stands there at his man- 
ger, and eats his evening meal ; and the white faces of the three asses, belong- 
ing to the family, are seen peering out of the darkness, and bending nearly over 
their sleeping master and his children. The time and place, the group and 
glimmering light, remind one of a more solemn scene — of a Christmas 
praesepe : such, for instance, as would have come from the vigorous and rustic 
pencil of Bassano— p. 34. 

The present condition and prospects of Greece cannot be regarded with* 
out an anxious interest, and the hope that the Muse and the Grace may yet 
return to a land, which, from the earliest ages, seems to have been consecra- 
ted for their peculiar home. War and internal dissentions have dealt hardly 
with it; during Mr. Wordsworth’s residence, it was almost a wildernes.s, 
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and he travelled for two days along the road from Athens to Sunium, with- 
, out meeting five persons; the shepherds, who kept their flocks upon the hills, 
fled at his approach ; and almost the only sound that broke the dreariness of 
the scene, M'as the moaning of the wintry wind in the pine-trees. Athens, it- 
self, was in ruins; the streets nearly deserted : the houses unroofed; one 
church alone existing in which service was performed ; and all the inhabited 
dwellings consisting only of a few new wooden houses, one or two of stron- 
ger construction, and the two lines of planked sheds forming the bazaar, of 
which a description is given in a later part of the volume. 

The bazar or market of Athens is a long street, which is now the only one 
there of any importance. It has no foot-pavement; there is a gutter in the 
centre, down which, in this wintry weather, the water runs in copious torrents. 
The houses are generally patched together with planks and plaster. Looking 
up the street, 3 ’ou command a view of the commodities with which this Athenian 
market is now supplied. Barrels of black caviar, small pocket looking-glasses 
in red paste-board cases, onions, tobacco piled up in brown heaps, black olives, 
figs strung together upon a rush, pipes, with amber mouth-pieces and brown 
clay bowls, rich stuffs, and silver chased pistols, diiks, belts, and embroidered 
waistcoats— these are the varied objects which a rapid glance of this street pre- 
sents to the spectator. The objects which are not to be found here, as well as 
those which are, ought not to be neglected in this dcvscription. Here there are no« 
books, no lamps, no windows, no carriages, no newspapers, no post-office. The 
letters which arrived here a few days since from Napoli, after having been pub- 
licly cried in the streets, if they were not claimed by the parties to whom tliey 
were addressed, were committed to the flames. Such is the present state of 
Athens, as far as its streets speak of its condition. This city is still in the 
hands of the Turks. All the other continental towns of Greece south of 
Thermopylae, are independent of Turkey. Strange it is, that of all the towns 
of southern Greece, a distinction of this kind should have been reserved for 
Athens ! such, however, is the case. The Muezzin still mounts the scaffold 
in the bazar here, to call the Mussulman to prayer at the stated hours. A few 
Turks still doze in the arcliways of the Acrojmlis, or recline while smoking 
their pipes, and leaning with their backs against the rusty cannon which are 
planted on the battlements ofits w'alls. The Athenian peasant, as he drives his 
laden mule from Ilymettus through the eastern gale of the town, still flings 
his small bundle of thyme and brushwood from the load which he brings on his 
tnule *8 back, as a tribute to the Mussulman toll-gatherer, who sits at tliat 
entrance of the town ; and, a few days ago, the cannon of the Acropolis fired 
the signal of the conclusion of the Turkish Ramazan — the last which will 
ever be celebrated in Athens.”— p. 247- * 

It may be interesting to compare this picture with the present .state of the 
city, .as detailed in a letter to Mr. Wordsworth, by a gentleman named 
Bracebridge, in April of the present year. From this communication vve 
learn, that the antiquities of the city arc undergoing careful examination, 
and that the masses originally brought for the erection of the Parthenon, 
have been found scattered about, together with what is not unappronnat'i'y 
called the** workshop” of the Parthenon. Some blocl.s e\eu hau- ]«< » a d^co- 
vered which belonged to the old Hecatompedon, besides a number of bronze, 
pottery, and marble fragments, together with burnt tvood, which can be 
AsiutJour. N.S.Vol.20. No.80. 2 P 
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attributed only to an era of distinction, preceding the building of that splen- 
did fabric. But the great discovery, he observes, is the long-lost temple 
of the Wingless Victory, incorrectly pronounced by Wheler to be of the 
Doric order, whereas it is a fine specimen of the Ionic, and built of Pen- 
telic marble. Its situation perfectly coincides with the description of 
f^ausanias. Two sarcophagi, of considerable excellence, have been very 
recently discovered, near the modern mint. The improvement of the city 
advances slowly. The mint, royal stables, a hospital, and a barrack, are 
the only important public buildings hitherto erected. The new palace, com- 
menced two months ago by the king of Bavaria, is likely to become an orna- 
ment to the place. Large houses are rising, and the price of ground in- 
creases with the spirit of speculation ; land, in a good situation, has lately 
been sold at the rate of L*],200 and dt*l,.300 per acre ; three large streets, 
the Adrian, Athena, and iEoliis, have been opened. The modern German 
style, as might be expected, principally prevails ; while many of the inferior 
bouses are constructed upon the principle adopted at Constantinople. It is 
matter of congratulation for the lovers of the picturesque, that the un- 
sightly red bricks of England are not yet introduced. The appearance of 
the city has also been improved by the removal of the walls of the old 
town. Athens now measures in its diameter about a mile and a-half, with 
a population of 15,00U. Water is pure and abundant. Of the 300 
churches in Athens, almost all arc in ruins. There are symptoms of life once 
more at the Pirmus, and the dock-yard at Poros shows signs of activity. 
It may be hoped that the moral and social amelioration of the people will 
keep pace with these evidences of animation. The trial by jury is growing 
into esteem ; industry begins to be general, and the establishment of a 
national bank, by an English company, is calculated to promote agriculture, 
by supplying capital, the want of which is amongst its chief opponents. 
From personal inspection, combined with the experience of respectable resi- 
dents, Mr. Bracebridge is of opinion, that Greece holds out to an intelligent 
and well-informed Englishman, more decided advantages than Canada or 
Australia. The capital of the emigrant should not he less than 1,500 or 
or £2,000, upon which he may look fur an immediate return of ten per 
cent. With such inducements, who would hesitate between the woods of 
America, and the olive groves of Attica ? 

GHUZZUL. 

( From the Persian.) 

Won l»y ihy cliarms, iny soul in chains, 

Bowed down by sorrows, pines away : 

Thousayest, “ For thee but Death remains; 

Arise, and fly his fatal sway.** 

Yet, hy the brows that arch thine eye. 

That forehead^s conquering brows, I swear, 

*Twere dearer for for me to dte, 

Stretched at thy feet, than yield my Fair. 

My light of days is turned to shade. 

Black, as thy ringlets’ ebon flow; 

And Khacan^ by those lips betrayed, 

No sweet so sweet as their *s can know. 
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THE PARIAHS AND INFERIOR CASTES OF INDIA. 

Th£ degraded state in which a very large portion of the natives of onr 
Eastern empire are doomed to languish, is little known or understood in 
Europe. Even a very considerable number of intelligent persons, who have 
resided many years in British India, are almost wholly ignorant of the actual 
condition of the outcasts whom they employ in their service ; and when this 
knowledge has been obtained, it is difficult to many to enter into, and sympa- 
thise with, the prejudices of the natives upon a subject so revolting to those 
vrho have been taught to consider, that, in the eye of the Creator, all men are 
equal. In order, however, to stand high in the estimation of the respectable 
classes of natives, it is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the Pariahs, so as to avoid sharing the contamination they have 
incurred ; as it is not by affiording our countenance to this degraded class that 
we can hope to raise them in the scale of created beings ; on the contrary, the 
association, springing either from benevolence or thoughtlessness, on the part 
of European residents in India, with a race who have been placed by common 
consent without the pale of society, can only tend, in the existing state of 
feeling, to weaken our influence. We must try other means ; and never per- 
haps did wrongs cry out more loudly for redress, than those suffered by nume- 
rous tribes of unfortunate beings, born to irretrievable infam}', for whom in this 
world there seems to be no redemption. It is but too certain that these wretched 
people} apparently accursed by God and man, have, in consequence of the 
hopeless misery of their lot, contracted many abominable and disgusting habits, 
which render them objects of contempt and abhorrence, and seem to justify 
the scorn in which they are held. No more abject slavery was ever imposed 
upon man, than that to which a portion, said to comprehend a fifth of thb 
whole population of the peninsula of India, have been condemned. 

In order to give as clear a notion as circumstances will admit, of the condi- 
tion of the Pariahs, the writer of this article has consulted a gentleman who 
has made the subject his study, and has been furnished by him with some 
original information of a highly interesting nature, which gives a melancholy 
picture of the state of the Hindoo outcasts, and which shews the difficulties 
which stand in the way of those who desire to remedy the evils of their lot. 

It is supposed by some persons that the word Pariakh derived or corrupted J 
from Puharree or Puharriyahf which signifies a ‘ hill-man,’ or * mountaineer.’ i' J 
The hill-men throughout India are all Hindoos, and are considered to be, on 
very reasonabl9^grounds, the aborigines of the soil : they have not, however, 
adopted the Brahminical tenets, and are untrammelled by the distinctions of 
caste, entertaining few prejudices, and faring little what they eat or drink ; 
flesh and intoxicating liquors being eagerly sought by those whose cir- 
cumstances will permit of such indulgences. These men are despised by the 
natives of the plains, and their contemptuous expressions, when speaking of 
these eaters of beef, have led Europeans to suppose that all who so defiled 
themselves were considered Pariah*, The phrase Pariah-yat, a term which is 
used to designate degraded caste, is seldom or ever employed by the natives in 
their conversation with each other ; but in speaking to persons little versed in 
the manners and customs of the country, they are in the habit of applying it to 
those without the pale of their society, encouraging their auditors to do the 
same; and hence, in Calcutta especially, and its vicinity, the term Puharriyah, 
contracted into Pariah^ has been bestowed by Europeans upon all outcasts 
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from the respectable members of the Hindoo persuasion. The early settlers in 
the Bengal presidency made few or no inquiries concerning the distinctions of 
caste, which is, indeed, very little understood at this day by the great majority 
of the British residents in India, the small amount of knowledge which they 
possess being, in a manner, forced upon tiicin by. collisions amongst their scr- 
vants, who never can be well regulated unless the master be acquainted witli 
the distinctions between them. There are many military men, and a few civi- 
lians (although the latter class are usually better instructed in the dmtoor^ or 
customs of the country), who are utterly ignorant of the nature of the difle- 
rent castes to which the servants in their employ belong ; and it is even said of 
some, that they do not recognize the distinction between the Mahomedan and 
the Hindoo, Persons of this description will give a hookuin (or order) for a 
khidmutghar (a table-attendant) to be entertained, without troubling themselves 
for a moment about his caste or tenets ; he may be a Mugh, a dirty-Iooking, 
loathsome animal from the coast of Chittagong, frequently'to be met with in 
Anglo-Indian and Indo-British houses in Calcutta, though rarely, if ever, seen 
in the Upper Provinces, or a Mater, t.e. Pariah, Such an abomination was 
common in Calcutta in earlier days, when Mussulman attendants refused to 
place a ham upon their masters’ tables; and even at the present era, oceasional 
instances of similar disregard of native opinion are to be found in the city of 
palaces. Strangers ignorant of the usages of the country, and even when par- 
tially informed of the prevailing prejudices, unwilling to submit' to any incon- 
venient restriction, are apt to commit many grievous errors At the outset of 
their career in India. Many also entertain sp contemptuous ah opinion of the 
people with whom they live, that they purposely run counter to all their notions 
of right and wrong, without considering ||kit they bring themselves into dis- 
repute by such conduct. So long as the engine of caste is kc|[)t up and cherished 
by the natives as part and parcel of the institutions of their country, it is 
incumbent upon Europeans to respect it, so far as to avoid giving offence by 
polluting themselves by an association which is regarded in the vilest light. 
There is a great deal more advantage to be derived from understanding and 
respecting the proper distinctions of the different classes of menials who enter 
into our service, as relates to their proper thaknors (heads of the doctrines 
they subscribe to), than Europeans are aware of. It is a subject which tells 
politically, physically, morally, and socially. 

The sepahis, and the natives at large, form their own estimate of the charac- 
ters of their officers and the Europeans who may be placed among them, gene- 
rally, from the rank and the proper distribution of the duties to be performed 
amid the respective castes of those who are entertained beneath the roof ot 
an Ungret/ Bahudoor (a high-sounding title, equivalent to our English, ‘my 
lord’); while the higher, and consequently the more respectable, the caste of 
his servants, the greater i.s the degree of respect and esteem in which he is 
held by the sepahis, the natives of all classes around him, and, strange as it 
may appear, by his own servants themselves : those who have been uplitted 
from their proper sphere being apt to presume upon it, and to think contemp- 
tuously of the person who has so exalted them. The menials employed in 
families in India, particularly in the Bengal presidency, where the trammels ol 
caste are infinitely stronger, more annoying and oppressive, than in the other 
two, should consist both of Mahomedan.s mid Hindoos of various ranks, the 
climate being far too enervating to admit of Europeans being engaged for the 
duties required, or even Indo-Britons, who would need a servant each to 
attend upon them. They who arc desirous to adopt the orthodbx creed of the 
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country, regarding the attendants who are considered the mo^it eligible for the 
fulfilment of the various duties required of them, should select the following 
classes of servants, belonging to the under-mentioned sects or religions, A 
khansaman, or purveyor, should invariably be either an Indo-Portuguese, or 
a Mahommedan ; if the latter (and the former is not commonly found), a 
Shikh, or a Pathan, for, if not exactly castes, there are great distinctions 
amongst the followers of the Prophet in India. If a Shikh, he is always en- 
titled, when addressed by his fellow servants, Shikh-see ; when a Pathan, they 
hail him with khan sahib ; and if he should happen (a very rare occurrence) to 
be a syiidf or descendant of the Prophet’s family, he is complimented by his 
brethren with the appellation of meer sahib, whenever his services are put into 
requisition. The khansaman, being at the head of the establishment, should 
always be a respectable person ; and, perhaps, next to him, the peculiar place 
occupied by the cook in society should be taken into consideration ; although 
every one of the servants who have any thing to do with the viands produced 
at table, ought to be immaculate as regards their condition in life. The cook, 
or bawurchee, as he is termed in India, is a most useful and important per- 
sonage, and his title of honour, as well as that of the tailor, is khuleefa jee. 
In the primitive states of society, those who prepared the food so necessary to 
sustain life, and those who manufactured fitting covering for the body, were 
held in very high estimation, and the respectability of their character is recog- 
nized to this day in India. Tailors and cooks, while holding a low place in 
Europe, are, in Oriental countries, regarded in a very different light, it being 
no degradation for any individual, of the highest rank, to perform the office of 
cook for his companions, wliile to partake of food prepared by a person who 
is looked upon as an inferior, in consequence of some polluting taint, would be 
to incur the same loss of respectability. As no high-caste Hindoo will enter 
a kitchen desecrated by the sacrifice of the animals he holds in veneration, if 
the cook should not belong to the Moslem persuasion, he must of necessity 
he an outcast from his own race, and the least fastidious European, acejuainted 
with the habits of these unfortunate people, would shrink from the idea of 
eating the viands which have passed through their hands. 

Before the invasion of the Mahommedans in India, tailors were persons 
wholly unknown, the garments worn by the aboriginal inhabitants consisting 
only of one or more lengths of muslin, cotton, cloth, &c., folded round the 
figure ; this kind of drapery is still retained by iniiltitudes of Hindoos, espe- 
cially in Bengal, and it must be confessed that it is ample, graceful, and bccom. 
ing. Many, however, have adopted the Mussulmanee vest and trowsers, and, 
therefore, tailors have sprung up amidst the followers of Brahma, though 
assuredly they cannot compete with their Moslem rivals. The abdurs, 
or butlers; khidmutgars, or table-attendants; the hookah-burdah, or pipe- 
bearer ; the mussalchee, or scullion ; and the moorghce-watiah, employed 
to look after the fowls, should also be Mahommedans, as likewise the 
bhcestee, or water-carrier, and the durwan, who acts as door-keeper; the 
surwan, or campl-driver, should come under the same denomination, and, 
in order to be most perfectly sans rcprochc, it is necessary to substitute a 
Mahommedan /wrai//, as the sweeper of the floors of the interior apartments, 
instead of the mater, who, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is not 
kept exclusively for out-door work, but admitted into the interior. The 
presence of these persons is considered to be so tainting and loathsome by 
the better classes of natives, that it is supposed to contaminate the very 
carpets and- mats upon which they tread; no Hindoo or Mussulman of the 
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least respectability would entertaiii them, and if th^y were to presume to 
touch any article belonging to the household of a native prince, they would 
be subjected to a cruel death. In some European families, mater* are employed 
M in looking after the poultry-yard, and fattening fowls and ducks ; but, though 
^ proverbially unclean feeders, these animals are considered to suffer dreadful 
deterioration when purveyed for by such polluted hands. An instance of the 
Tepugoance and horror felt by the superior classes of the people of India 
I towards occurred at the recent execution ofNuwaub Shumshoodeen, at 

! Delhi. On ascending the fatal scaffold, the prince cast a look upon the |)erson 
who was to perform the last dreadful ceremony, and asked if he were a mater. 
I These were stated to be the only words the criminal uttered, and it is those 
/ alone, who are acquainted with the sentiments of his class, who can imagine 
the thrill of horror which shook his soul, when he learned that a degraded 
creature, a being only known to him by name, as pariahs are never allowed to 
stand, walk, or even to be seen, in the presence of the great, not only stood 
before his eyes, but would in another moment touch a person hitherto held 
so sacred from all contamination. None but an outcast can in India be found 
to perform the accursed duty delegated to an executioner, and it is well known 
that sepahis, whether Brahmins or Mahommedans, when about to suffer death 
, upon the gallows, will often request and obtain permission from the officers 
I ; present, to atj^just the fatal cord themselves, rather than go out of the world 
[(jolluted by the touch of a mater. 

' ' In Calcutta, we sometimes see the situation of khansaman filled by a Parsee, 
or fire-worshipper, to which no objection exists in the eyes of the natives, by 
whom they are held in great respect, although they have customs which do 
not render them very agreeable to Europeans. The number who follow this 
faith, on the Bengal side of India, is, however, so small, that they are not very 
generally to be met with, and in Bombay, where they are more numerous, they 
are, in a great degree, inadmissible, especially as personal attendants, on 
account of .one particular feature of their religious observances. They never 
remove a muslin vest worn next their skin until it actually drops off, bathing 
without taking it off*, and allowing it to dry upon their bodies, where it remains 
day and night, until it falls piecemeal away. A lady, who had engaged a 
young boy of this persuasion as a page, observing one day the disagreeable 
effluvia which proceeded from the filthy rags he persisted in wearing, told her 
ayah to hold him, while she cut away the offending garment with her scissors. 
But the young urchin, after many struggles, succeeded in breaking loose, ex- 
claiming at the same time that he should become an outcast from his brother- 
hood should he permit such an outrage, and assuring his mistress that the laws 
of bis faith required that his under vest should fall of itself away, and not be 
otherwise removed from the body ! Another objection to the employment of 
Parsee servants, consists in their unwillingness to snuff’ or blow out a candle, 
or extinguish the fire. Being worshippers of the element, they are enjoined 
to abstain from its wilful destruction, and though the simple act of snuffing'a 
candle, does not involve more than a chance of its extinction, they entertain 
an unwillingness to hazard the risk, and refuse upon that plea. 

While upon the subject of Mussulman servants, it is necessary to state that 
the ayah, or lady’s maid, should either be a native Portuguese, or a follower 
of the faith of Islam, and those females, who are content to allow a matrannee 
to perform the duties of the office, are considered, both by the natives and the 
few Euro(>eans who have made themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of public opinion, to shew a lamentable absence of propriety and respect 
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for the feelings of delicacy which ought to distinguish their sex. Nothing, it 
is alleged, can be more degrading than the circumstance, for were the husbands 
and brethren of these outcasts to wait behind their chairs at table, the disgrace 
incurred could be scarcely of a deeper dye. In behalf of the European ladies* 
who may have fallen into this error, it must be said, that in some instances 
they are perfectly ignorant of the scandal which it creates; and in the second. 


that Portuguese women are expensive and difficult to procure, while those of 
the Mdsleinj)er8uasion who go out to service are usually of the worst descrip. S 

tioii. ■ '■ 


In spite of all that has been urged against pariahs of every caste and grade, 
ex|)erience of many will prove that the matrawneei are at least, in the some 
instances, reclaimable. While the idle, dirty, and profligate Mussulmanee 
ayah, will desert the sick chamber, her more humble assistant is in attendance^ 
and if it can be permitted to employ the phrase, respectable, to women of this 
class, those of good conduct will not be less decent in their habits and their 


manners than a European servant, while there is a much better chance of their 


keeping themselves aloof from the males of the family, and preserving their 
fidelity to their husbands, than can be hoped for in a Mussulmanee womans 
who, with her veil, usually discards every idea of chastity. She is, besides, 
so very frequently absent without leave, as to compel her mistress, in 
some measure, to avail herself of the services of the person in attendance, and 
it is very difficult for a Christian lady always to be deterred by the fear of an 
unjust and inhuman opinion, which man in his folly has created and support- 
ed, from following those purer dictates, which emanate from a righteous God, 
who is no respecter of persons. The female servants attached to a European 
establishment in India are few, compared with the males. In many families, 
however, the dh^a, or wet-nurse, is indispensable ; native Portuguese women 
have the preference ; but such a person is difficult to find. It is not easy to 
procure a good substitute, since the Mussulmanee women, who seek service,, 
where they mix and mingle with the male domestics, are seldom, as we have- 
before had occasion to remark, good for any thing. It would be about as fair 
to judge of the whole female community of England by the degraded classes of 
their sex, as to form our opinion of that of India by the women who seek ser-. 
vice in European families. Malranneet are sometimes entertained as wet4, 


nurses, but such a practice is very objectionable, it being gravely asserted by| [ 
those who are well acquainted with the subject, that all Pariahs whatsoeveil \ 
will eat of carrion, and indeed consider it as one of the duties enjoined by 
their particular religious tenets, to partake occasionally of the vilest repasts: 
-swallowing both meat and vegetables in a putrescent state, not only without 
the slightest scruple, but with some degree of zest. It is notofious that the 
lowest grades of these unhappy outcasts are contented to live upon the filtliiest 
and most abominable food, animals that have died of disease, or any carrion ; 
but Anglo-Indians who have had constant opportunities while travelling of 
observing the habits and customs of their servants, have, in numerous in- 


stances, fmled to detect any such abomination on the part of the mater caste. 
An experience of a residence of a few years only in the Bengal presidency 
does not give the writer of the present paper a right to differ from the autho- 
rity which she has consulted ; she can only say that, to all outward appearance, 
the matrannees, who from to time have engaged in her service, were decent 
and respectable in their habits ; that she has often seen them cooking their 
aieals, and that they never to her knowledge ate any thing that was unwhole- 
some or offensive. The fact of their considering it as part of the observances. 
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which their situation compels them to adopt, she does not dispute ; merely men. 
tioning her own inability to detect the people, who were often engaged in their 
cookery in places which she could overlook, in so disgusting an occupation : an 
excuse for the conduct of others who are still more ignorant than herself of 
the peculiar habits of the natives of India. 

It is a matter of indifference, as far as regards respectability, whether the 
chupratiees should be Mahommedan or Hindoo; the situation is one to which 
no man, who condescends to take service with an European, can possibly 
object ; and the higher classes of both religions are to be found in it, brah- 
mins even, who are of course the most scrupulous of the community. The 
faith of the syccuy or grooms, also is deemed of little consequence, although 
it is said that, while the Mussulmancc grooms make the best appearance, the 
Hindoos bestow greater care upon the horse, and take a stronger interest in 
all that appertains to the stable. The bearer, or valet, is (excepting where the 
tailor performs a double office) chosen from the followers of Brahma, though 
there does not appear to be any particular reason for the selection. This class 
is divided into several sects, till Hindoos, yet following different thakoors. In 
Calcutta, and throughout Bengjd and Orissa, the bearers are Bengallees, or 
Ooreeahs. The latter, who entertain a very high opinion of their importance, 
are apt to give themselves great airs. During the administration of Lord 
Hastings, those who were entertained at Government House, refused to pull 
the punkahs, but were brought to their senses upon hearing that their places 
would be supplied by people from the Upper Province. Upon the promulga- 
tion of this resolution, the malcontents succumbed, and now condescend to 
officiate when called upon to fan the company at the vice-regal palace. These 
men may be easily distinguished from the rest of the bearer fraternity, by 
having their foreheads and noses marked with a preparation of yellow ochre 
and sandal wood. The up-country bearers are divided into several castes, of 
which the Rewannec is the best, the others, the Toorafia, in particular, being 
addicted to drinking, and guilty of eating village pork. The dhobeesy or 
washermen, form a caste of themselves; the Hindoos who follow this occu- 
pation being more esteemed than the few Mohammedans who engage in it. 
The kulasseesy or tent-pitchers, should be Hindoos, and people offering them- 
selves for service in this capacity arc of various castes, such as thorees, 
chumars, doosads. The two last are considered to be only one remove from 
pariahs, but preponderate over the others in the ratio of nineteen out of 
twenty. The cow-keeper and the shepherd belong to two peculiar castes, 
which seldom follow any other occupation. The gmrcc-wan, or charioteer, 
is usually chosen from the Hindoo community ; it is a service that several 
castes will engage in, such as gwalasy kulwynsy &c. ; the latter, properly speak- 
ing, appertains solely to the makers of sweetmeats, but the two employments 
are not incompatible. In the careful selection of the people enumerated above 
for servants, the comfort of an establishment consists, since no respectable 
man will engage if he find that he is to be confounded with people whom he 
regards with the utmost scorn and contempt. No high-minded native will 
smoke with a person whom he considers beneath him, and when Europeans 
complain of the negligence, laziness, unclcanliness, or insolence of their ser- 
vants, the annoyance which they experience is in nine cases out of ten occa- 
sioned by their being ill-assorted in the first instance. The domestics, thus 
promiscuously huddled together, despise their master for his ignorance, and 
take every advantage of it to bring him into contempt. Native gentlemen are 
shy of visiting at European houses, on account of the danger of contact with 
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persons whom they could not by any possibility meet with elsewhere, there- 
fore it is necessary, while the prejudice exists in so strong a degree, to abstain 
from outraging the opinions of those who cannot understand our feelings or 
appreciate the motives which induce us to pursue a contrary course. A native 
gentleman, resident at Lucknow, consented to dine with a British officer, when 
informed that the cook was a Mohammedan ; he asked the question, because he 
was aware that Hindoos were sometimes entertained in that capacity, and that 
such persons could only be maters^ 

The Madras native army, and that of Bombay also, are, or at least were, 
recruited from all castes, and numerous experiments have been made, on the 
part of the European authorities, to elevate the condition of those who, by 
entering an honourable service, had an opportunity of emerging from their 
fearful slavery. They were found to make very good soldiers while restricted 
to the ranks, but the experiment did not succeed when they obtained promo- 
tion. In most cases, they became drunken and insolent, and though released 
from every necessity to continue their old customs, would turn away from 
wholesome food literally to prey on garbage. In fact, whatever their military 
rank may have been, they knew that the place which they occupied in society was 
still the same ; that they could not escape from the curse which had fallen 
upon them, and that the disgust and abhorrence, which they c.Kcitcd in the 
breasts of their countrymen belonging to a higher caste, remained undimi- 
nished. As we have before remarked, we must begin the work of reformation 
with the superior orders, and teach them to assist in the emancipation of their 
less fortunate brethren, since there can be little or no self-respect under the 
consciousness of fatal and irredeemable ignominy. The Bengal army has 
always been distinguished for the unassailable respectability of its recruits ; 
the castes and sects, however, to which the sepahis who compose it belong, 
are more numerous than people usually suppose. The brahmins take prece- 
dence in rank; these are divided into several classes, such as JCunougcca brah- 
mins, and Ajudcca brahmins, the last-mentioned taking their name from the 
province of Oude ; and, again, there arc brahmins who arc recognized by an 
additional appellation to the one which they are known by, persaud, soukul, 
ditchitf missur, &c. Then there are Rajpoots, who arc entitled to have the 
adjunct singh added to their names ; and, besides those castes, which are un- 
dispu table, the following are considered to be of sufficient respectability to 
gain admittance ; aheer and gwala^ both of which are cow-herds; /odA, whose 
occupation is husbandry ; koormee^ raisers of and dealers in vegetables ; tamoolee, 
cm|)loyed solely in the cultivation and sale of the plant which furnishes the 
paan leaf, and shepherds belonging to the gurrehree caste. The Mohamedans 
who engage arc chiefly Sheks and Pathum ; these, though numerous, are far 
outnumbered by the Hindoos in the infantry regiments, the proportion of the 
latter being three out of four in nearly every company. Of these, one-third 
are brahmins, the remainder being composed of Rajpoots and the inferior 
classes of Hindoos. Some inquiry is necessary even when Mahomedans offer 
themselves for recruits, since it is essential that they should be respectable 
nien, who have never followed any degrading occupation. Upon one occasion, 
a fine-looking fellow presented himself as a recruit, who answered boldly to 
the questions put to him, that he was a Pathan. Being of the standard height 
and age, he was admitted without scruple ; but, before the expiration of a 
^eek, an unfortunate incident in his life transpired. It was discovered that he 
had at one time earned his “ salt ” by the calling of a khasye^ or butcher ; and 
no sooner was this circumstance ascertained, than it became necessary for him 
i^«mLJoMr.N.S.VoL.20.No.80. 2 Q 
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to take measures to secure himself from outrage. Accordingly, the instant he 
felt that he was detected, he deserted, concealing his route so effectually, that 
no tidings of his where-about ever reached the regiment afterwards. Had he 
remained a day longer, his presence might have occasioned a serious distur. 
banco, and possibly the loss of life, since the brahmins would never have al. 
lowed a shedder of blood, particularly that of the sacred cow, to reside 
amongst them. This worst kind of sacrilege is sure to provoke their enmity, 
and the most dreadful consequences have followed the commission of any 
murderous assault upon this cherished animal. 

In consequence of the domineering spirit which they have upon all occasions 
manifested, and the frequent disturbances occasioned by their intolerance, it 
has been determined that no brahmin shall in future be eligible for the military 
service. Mohainedans are preferred, as being less difficult to manage, and 
from this class, and from the Rajpoots, the army will in future be recruited. 
Every Rajpoot, whatever his other occupation may be, considers himself to 
be a soldier by profession ; he takes both offensive and defensive weapons 
with him while working in the fields, and is ready at any time to engage in the 
honourable trade of war. This is not the case with the Hindoos generally ; it 
is only the castes enumerated above who are not strictly military by descent, 
that will embrace a soldier’s life. Those who have been directed by a dispcn- 
sation which is regarded with the deepest reverence, to follow occupations of 
a purely peaceful nature, will not for any consideration engage in war. Hence, 
it would be impossible in India to arouse the whole population to arms ; not 
even when their homes and their healths arc at stake, will men, who do not 
belong to the fighting classes, defend them from the assaults of an invader. 
They will hire soldiers for their protection, and if these are not to be ob- 
tained, either fly or surrender. This will account for the greater difficulty 
which the Moghuls experienced, when, after the conquest of nearly the whole 
of Hindoostan, they attempted the subjugation of Rajpootana. Here every 
town and village turned out its male inhabitants to repel the assailants, and 
when at length the Moslem victor called himself master of the country, he 
found the greater part a desert, nearly the whole of the population having 
fallen in its defence. To the circumstance above mentioned, the ease and 
rapidity of the conquests achieved in India must, in a great measure, be atm- 
butable. since, particularly in Bengal, there arc whole districts which »oul 
not produce a single person, who could be deemed fitting to take the field. 
Upon this account, when travelling, however large the retinue of servants 
may be, no dependence can be placed, in the event of an attack, excepting 
upon those amongst them who belong to castes which exercise the trade ot 
war It would not be considered an act of cowardice in the others to rcmai 
supine, or to seek their own safety in flight, so strong and entrammelhng arc 
the fetters of caste, that it deprives a human being ol half the ^ 

have been given to him. Some of the tribes of bearers are of “ 
chaticter that they will bear insult and even blows without resistance, vli 
"of rdiffereJt caste, resent the slightest affront, and have been knm^^ 
to murder those, who, confounding the whole of the fraternity togethei, 
Tentured to lay a hand upon them in anger. . 

While upon the subject of caste, it may not be irrevalent to 
of thegoomrs, a tribe inhabiting our north-west provinces, and who are 
be met with in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Delhi. T 
of cultivators but chiefly devote themselves to the raising of wate 
iS racoon! being employed the remainder of the year in the m«i«f«c- 
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iure of ropes. This class approach very closely to the pariahs, not being very 
nice in their persons, or their habits, or scrupulous with regard to their food, 
since they will eat rats and mice. There is also a class of itinerants entitled 
nuthst who very closely resemble the gypsies of European countries ; they fol- 
low the profession of basket and mat>making, and the young girls dance and 
perform a few mountebank tricks, to attract an audience from whom they may 
collect a little money. The women are called nuth-nees, and some of them 
are very pretty ; their features being well-formed and expressive. They are 
invariably of a slight make, and their complexions arc much darker than those 
of other natives. The buhaliyas, or bird-catchers, form another caste, low iti 
the scale, certainly, although instances arc known of their being entertained 
in European families as bearers, or to look after the poultry. Besides those 
already enumerated, there are many other castes of different degrees of res- 
pectability; dhars who tend cattle in the fields; koreesy who are weavers* 
hindoosy employing themselves as sugar-bakers or refiners, i%c. But, enough 
has been said to shew the great difficulty of recognizing the various grades 
into which the Hindoo community has divided, and to which they are tied 
down by a law, to all appearance, at present, immutable. The maters have 
split into two castes, and halalkhar ; for, low and rejected as they 
are, and almost confounded with the loathsome reptiles whom man avoids and 
destroys, they are particular concerning the tenets of their faith, following 
different opinions, which has occasioned this division. It is alleged as a suffi- 
cient reason for an objection to reside in any of the hotels in Calcutta, that 
the maters of those establishments have the entre to the kitchens and pantries, 
while it is not quite certain whether they may not officiate as cooks. The 
very idea of the abominations attendant upon their being permitted to handle 
the cooking utensils, must produce in every well educated person so strong a 
feeling of disgust, that it is not surprizing that those who know the horrible 
defilements which ensue, should shrink from a residence in a place where they 
are permitted. There is not any kind of filth which these people refuse to 
handle, it being impossible even to hint at the disgusting habits in which they 
seem absolutely to take a pride, as being the dusloor (custom) of their class; 
therefore, until they can be entirely regenerated, it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be kept in their places, and never suffered to pollute the kitchen 
by their presence. Unfortunately, it is absolutely necessary that one of these 
people should be kept about a house, since the Mahomedans and the Hindoos 
of a higher caste refuse to perform offices which are essential to the comfort 
of a family ; many objecting to throw away the water in which another has 
washed ; and not being able to do without them, viaters and matrannees are 
often more than tolerated. At the European farms, doosads are entertained 
for the purpose of curing the salt provisions, especially the bacon, pork, and 
hams, since Mussulmanees, the only class of servants who ought to belong to 
the culinary department, have so great an abhorrence of swine’s flesh that few 
can he induced to touch it. The lower classes of Portuguese might be em- 
ployed in this service, but they are rarely to be found out of Calcutta. 

From the foregoing pages, it will be seen, that nothing can be more necessary, 
in order to secure the comfort of the establishment, and the respectability of 
the family in the eyes of the natives, than an acquaintance with the customs 
of the country, and some degree of deference to public opinion. The best 
Way for a stranger to effect these objects, is to place a man of good character 
at the head of the domestics, and to make him answerable for the conduct of 
others: he should be told to allow none to engage that are unfit for their 
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situations, and he should be expected to compel all to perform their proper 
duties. To the obstinacy of Europeans, in insisting upon the performance of 
things which are repulsive to persons of particular castes, may be attributed 
the greater number of failures of domestic comfort. Respectable people will 
not endure the interference with their prejudices, and though there may be 
some danger of their giving themselves airs, and pretending to more fastidious 
scruples than their religion enjoins, those who either comply with requisitions 
which are forbidden by their caste, or who will allow their inferiors to presume 
upon a stranger’s ignorance, arc unfit for any office of trust. 


CHINESE TARTARY. 

In a memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khoten, by Mr. Wathen, Persian Se- 
cretary to the Bombay Government, compiled from information obtained from 
intelligent natives of that country, are the following statements respecting the 
opinion entertained by the people of the Chinese Government, and the means 
by which Europeans can gain access thither ; 

The Chinese government is represented to be very unpopular, at the present 
time, throughout these countries. There seems to be nothing in its systc?ii 
calculated to conciliate, or productive of advantages tending to reconcile the 
people to subjection to foreigners. The feeling of dislike, with which the 
Chinese are regarded has been latterly much increased, in consequence of 
their carrying on vast works of fortification, and building walled towns, by the 
forced labour of the natives. The Musalman princes, chiefs, &c. arc said to 
occupy, by the natives who had passed through India, nearly the same political 
position under the Chinese residents, or Urabauns, and stand in the same 
relation to them, as they supposed the Nawabs, Rajas, See, of this country do 
to the residents of the English government, the Chinese interfering little in 
the direct management of the people, and leaving to the native princes the ad- 
ministration of the government and laws. The revenue, however, is realized 
entirely by the Chinese, the princes, &c, having large landed assignments. 

It is known at Yarkand, that India is governed by a nation of Europe 
(Feringis) ; and, it is .said, that the Chinese entertain a high notion of the 
power of the English, which they view with feelings of apprehension, connected 
with an idea, that is prevalent in the country, of its being destined to fall into 
their hands. 

It is said, that provided a person would dress as a native, allow his beard to 
grow, and accompany pilgrims on their return from Mecca, there would not be 
much difficulty in penetrating into Chinese Tartary ; but that the easiest way 
would be by way of Kokan and Kashgar, as large kafilas of merchants pass 
that way. The person must, however, be able to speak Turki, as very few of 
the natives of the country understand Persian ; whereas, in the Kokan coun- 
try, in Independent Tartary, the population of whole towns speak nothing 
else. It would not be difficult for the individual to go even to Pehin,m China. 
All that is requisite is to get a pass from the governor, by paying a few tenkehs 
to the Chinese officers, giving out that his object is trade. My informants 
stated, that some years ago, a European made his appearance at Yarkand, in 
a native dress. He was discovered accidentally, and brought before the 
governor, who threatened him with torture if he did not confess who he was; 
but assured him that he would be well treated, if he spoke the truth. He ad- 
mitted that he was a European, and was sent out of the country.* 

* Jouin. Abiat. Soc. of Ociigal, Dec. 1035. 
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THE CELESTIAL LOVEtt. 

A DBEAM OF LATIN ROMANCE.* 
CANTO THE FIRST. 


Dreams of delight, farewell ! your charms no more 
Shall gild the hour of solitary gloom; 

The page remains, but can the page restore 
The bitnish’d hours which fancy taught to bloom ? 

Ah, no t her smiles no longer can illume 
The path my Psyche treads no more for inc; 

Consigned to dark oblivion’s silent tomb> 

The visionary scenes no more 1 see ; 

Fast from the fading lines the vivid colours lice. 

Tif(hc. 


' O for a melting lip to-night, 

Into my charmed hitc to pour 
The gentle Legend of delight, 

That oft along the twilight shore 
Of old Romance hath drawn the tear, 

And won the heart unto the ear ! 

Come, sweetest Spenser, on whose eye 
Shone purple dreams of Faery ; 

On many a Grecian stream doth float 
The golden shadow of thy boat, 

That bore thee on the Sea of Time, 

Into the mild Ionian Clime. 

For fairest Una’s sake, I pray,f 
Come to my lonely bower to-day 1 
And teach me from thy lyre to sing 
Of that sweet Daughter of a king, 

Who long in sorrow pined away ; 

Yet, like the Lady of thy Lay, 

Neither in word or deed ill-meriting. 

Come too, Thou,| whose fond hand twin’d 
The verdant boughs of myrtle tree 
About the tomb of Rhodope ; 

For Psyche now the garland bind. 

Come, gentle Shakspeare, ‘‘ Fancy’s child,” 

Warhle again thy “ wood-notes wild 
Every forest-leaf is mute, 

Let Juliet’s finger wake the lute; 

* Few readers require to be reminded of tha^ beautiful episode in the GoMen Asa of Apulcius, 
devoted to the loves of Cupid and Psyche. In whatever light we regard it, whether as an allegorical 
representation of the fall, repentance, and restoration of man: or, only as a picture of the "progress 
of the soul to perfection, the possession of divine love, and reward of immortality,” the Allegory Is 
equally delightful. It has been imitated in almost every language, and has been considered the original 
spring from whence many sparkling tales of FaCry enchantment have flowed. Every iwet has thought 
it'adutyto make an offering at this shrine; and the paintings upon the walls of the Fameso palace 
indicate to the beholder the charm it exercised over the genius of Raphael. The outline of the story 
is preserved in the following Poem; but it may not bo improper to mention from Mr. Dunlop’s brief 
analysis, in his History of Fiction, that a certain king had three daughters, of whom the youngest and 
most lovely was named Psyche. Her charms were so wonderful, that her father’s subjects began to adore 
and pay her the homage which should have been reserved for Venus, who commands her son to punish 
her rival, by Inspiring her with a passion for an unworthy object. Cupid, however, falls in love with 
her himself. Psyche, meanwhile, is exposed on u rock, where she is destined to become the prey of a 
monster. From this perilous situation she is transported by Zephyr, who carries her to a delightful 
valley. It is during the period of her exposure that the iKicm opens. 

t Una, in the Fairy Queen,— that " Una, with her milk-wliilc Iamb,” who lives also In the line of 
Wordsworth. j: Milton. 
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The CeUtiial Lover, 

Or that sweet Hebrew Maiden pour 
Her liquid music in my ear, 

Which when the fainting heart doth hear, 

The thirsty spirit longs for more. 

Nor unremembered Thou, whose voice 
Taught sorrowing Hero to rejoice, 

Sending across the stormy sea 
ITiy wandering Melody. 

Nor Thou, O Bard belov’d, whose head* 

Upon the Muse's bosom slept, 

While silver-footed Cupids crept, 

Scattering o’er thy ivory bed 
Flowers to soothe each drowsy sense. 

In the Castle of Indolence ! 

Nor Thou, who in the balmy eve,t 
Unto the blushing Genevieve, 

Did’st breathe thy melting tale ; 

What time from out the foliage pale 
With ]\Iay-moonlight, the nightingale 
Unto the sighing woods did grieve, 

Old Man Eloquent ! unbind 
'1 he wreath thy cunning finger twin’d, 

Unloosen now some fragrant leaves 
From thy perfumed store of sheaves. 

Meet offering to Psyche’s bloom — 

A rose upon her Poet’s tomb.j: 

Breathe thy magic through tlie line ; 

Make the song, like her, divine. 

Weep not, gentle girl, nor deem 
Thyself, ill that drear rocky spot. 

Of wakeful aid and care forgot. 

Although no star of comfort seem 
To cheer thy dark path with its gleam--. 

Oh, faint not — from yon golden sky 
Is looking down one guardian eye. 

And one serene Elysian face 
Makes sunshine in that lovely place ;§ 

Cythera’s son is watching thee 1 
Even now with silvery harmony. 

The heavenly guide descends ; 

Over the trembling Maid he bends. 

And Psyche on the Zephyr’s breast 
Is wafted to a Bower of Rest ! 

A rose-leaf floating softly by, 

Or glittering plume of butterfly, 

Sailing through the summer sky. 

Might tell that sweet Elysian motion ; 

Or Cy therea smoothly gliding 
Through the rose-empurpled ocean, 

The flow’ry-coloured clouds dividing 
Before the harmonious wheels of gold.— 

So pleasantly that Maid behold, 

Treading the liquid paths of air, 

* Thomson. t Coleridge. 

X Apuleiui wrote in prose { but in this case, at least, it was *' Prose by a Poet.” 


i Spenser. 
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A Dream of Latin Romance, 

Within the Zephyr's arms reclining : 

Not Cleopatra on her bed 
By silken veils o'er.shadowed^ 

With fairer hues of beauty shining ! 

She hath traveU'd far, but novr 
A purer breeze doth fan her brow — 

What dream unto her eyes is given ? 

The earth has blossomed into Heaven ! 

A brighter vision never streamed 
On Pindar’s eyedids, when the liglit 
Of heavenly plumage charmed his sight. 

While through the green boughs of the trees, 

Moved lightly by the singing breeze, 

The everlasting Bowers of Rest, 

The verdant Islands of the Blest, 

Bathed in ambrosial beauty, gleamed !♦ 

A flood of glory ! in amaze 
llie Maiden looked, while, like a dreamf 
At noon, beside a pleasant stream, 

A glittering Palace rose ; the blaze 
Of diamond-domes upon the air, 

Kindling the heaven with its rays. 

Not half so bright the red-sun glowed, 

Or the Arabian evening flowed, 

Or woke the moon or midnight star. 

On the white palace of Sennamar.^ 

♦ Pindat’9 description is well known, 
t In Milton, wc seethe “ fabric huge, that '‘rose like an exhalation and Bishop Ilcbcr, in his 
Pnleatine, very beautifully describes the building of the temple— 

Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric rose. 

Majestic silence I 

t remember to have seen the original of this picture, at least a part of it, pointed out by an eminent 
Cambridge scholar, in the fifth book of Cowper’s Task. It occurs in that Iwautiful account of the 
Empress Catherine’s Palace of Ice ; certainly one of the most delicious passages that ever proceeded 
from his pen : 

No forest fell. 

When thou would’st build ; no quarry sent its stores 
T’enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew the floods. 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

In such a palace, Aristacus found 
Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 
Of his lost bees to her maternal ear; 

In such a palace, poetry might place 
The armory of winter. 

» « * 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

Heber’s introduction of the palm is still more {loeticat and appropriate. 

^ The palace built by the Arabian king. Noman- Al-Omar; a single stone combined the entire build- 
ing, and the rich colours of the walls changed continually. The name of the architect was Sennamar. 
Mr. Southey might have had Apuleius in his memory when he wrote the beautiful description of an 
enchanted palace, in his romance of TAo/afta. Zeinab is wandering over the uninhabited wilderness, 
when she is suddenly aroused from her sorrow by a cry of wonder ftom young Thalaba. Lifting her 
eyes* she beholds high in air a stately palace:” 

Amid a grove embowr’d 
Stood the prodigious pile. 

Trees of such ancient majesty 
Tower’d not on Yemen’s happy hills. 

Nor crowned the stately brow of Lebanon* 

Here studding azure tablatures, 

And rayed with feeble light; 

Star-like the ruby and the diamond shone: 

Here on the golden towers 
The yellow moonbeam lay. 

Here with white iplendox flo^ the silver wall. 
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The Celestial Ijover. 

Around the 6tream« of crystal creep. 

Murmuring pleasant sounds of sleep, 

And clear, as if an angel’s face 
Had left the shadow of its grace 
Upon the watery mirror ; she 
With lifted foot stands doubtingly, 

While hands invisible unfurl 
The cloudless gates of orient pearl, 

The ruby flashes from the floor. 

The pilgrim wondering looked and gazed, 

And still the emerald pillars blazed, 

While soAly rose a tender strain ; 

Not Eve’s voice sweeter when she prayed 
At moonlight in the cedar shade,— 

It died, and came again : 

“ Welcome, to these heavenly Bowers ! 

Welcome, to the Land of Flowers ! 

Enter, beautiful Ladye ! 

Here yellow autumn cometh not. 

But Summer from her fragrant grot, 

With floral pomp and minstrelsy, 

Leads out the purple Band of Hours! 

Enter ! beautiful Ladye — 

Enter thy radiant home, and we 
Unseen about thy path will glide, 

For ever watching by thy side,** 

Slie enters now a gorgeous hall. 

Where, through the windows rich bedight. 

Pours in the softened golden light; 

Dancing upon the crystal wail. 

Like sunset on a waterfall. 

A festal couch before her spread, 

With precious flowers, an odorous heap. 

Wooing the heavy eyes asleep — 

A silken pillow for her head : 

Beside her shone the radiant board. 

With urns of snowy crystal stored. 

Treasuring the sweet blood of the vine— • 

The maiden quaffed the magic wine. 

And soon the entrancing nectar stole, 

Sweeter than music, o’er her soul ; 

And joyful tlioughts were thronging o’er 
Her gladdening heart, when through the door 
A heavenly sound came gliding in ; 

Its tones so beautiful might win 
A savage to adore. 

And listen, now, — that voice to suit 
Awoke the spirit of a lute. 

And in a later part of the poem, a scene of still greater richness Is painted, with a luxury of fancy more 
than Oriental— 

Thalaba stood mute, 

And passively received 
The mingled joy that flowed on every sense j 
Where’er his eye could reach. 

Fair structures, rainbow-hued, arose, 

And rich pavilions, through the opening woods, 

Gleamed from their waving curtains sunny gold. 
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A Dream of Latin Homaftce. 

From its lips of ivory pouring 
Notes sweeter than of early lark, 

At summer morn, *twixt light and daik, 

Into the kindling aether soaring — 

Entranced upon the hymn she hung ; 

But all unseen tlie minstrel sung ; 

Did Zephyr breathe upon the lyre ? 

But hark ! a deeper, fuller sound — 

No Grecian lover, myrtle>crowned, 

Ere listened to a more melodious Choir!* 

The carol faded into sleep ; 

And from the woods a mellow chime 
Welcomed the glimmering even>time ; 

The Dove beneath the leafy cover 
Coo*d unto the leaves above her: 

But in that Bower of Bliss unknown, 

When morning’s cheerful hours were flown ; 

For many a shadow bright and vast, 

From cloudless jasper columns cast, 

Upon the enchanted Palace lay, 

Pouring, as from a Fount of Light, 

A living lustre on die night, * 

More beautiful than day. 

The carol faded into sleep — 

And Psyche’s spirit slumbered too ; 

As in the balmy time of dew 

The South.wind fans a summer rose, 

So doth the shadow of repose 
Over her drooping eyelids creep. 

So calmly on the golden stream 
Of love that gentle Lady floated, 

And He, to liis meek Bride devoted, 

Poured freshest beauty on her dream. 

Yet oft beneath that glorious sky 
The tear-drop glistened in her eye, 

And oft her mourning thoughts would roam 
Unto the green iiaunts of her home ; 

And often did she start to see. 

Beneath the lonely tamarisk-tree. 

Some cherished face, that Memory 
Had brought to that enchanted spot : 

And old familiar voices talked 
Of dear friends to her as she walked : 

Into their airy arms she rushes. 

And then the flood of anguish gushes, 

To find those friends were not ! 

Suddenly, the darkened room 
Kindled with a flush of bloom ; 

A tender whisper, like the tunc 
Of a pastoral reed in June, 

Into the odorous chamber came. 

Breathing the lovely Maiden’s name : 

* See an account, in Apuieius, of the splendid feast, and of the unseen musicians. 

i4«»W.JoMra.N.S.VoL.20.No.80. 2 K 
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So oft on Grecian glen hath died 
A sweet song, from iIk: water heard. 

Whose bosom by the light oar stirred, 

Flashed on the- shepherd's face of glee, 

Who to the oaten pipe applied 
His lip of rural minstrelsy.*' 

And comes thy Lover now to thee, 

On those sweet waves of melody ? 

Yes, He reclinethby her side,-» 

The Heavenly Lover with his Bride ' 

** Bring my sisters, dear, to me !” 

Thus the weeping Maiden sighed 
On her lover’s breast, and he 
In vain with voice or soft caresses 
To sooth her saddening anguish tried ; 

Still her tender suit she presses — 

** Oh, bring my sisters, or I die”- 
When could a lover's lip deny ? 

Already through the Portal bright 
The Angel- Zephyr's wings unfold, 

And||re the sunny eyes of Li^ht 
Slumber upon the breast of Night, 

Again he treads the Courts of Gold, 

Her sisters in his bosom bearing ; 

But they, with burning envy, see 
The pomp, the pride, the pageantry, 

Not for the tender Maiden caring. 

And soon their deadly hatred poured 
Sharp sorrow into Psyche’s bosom, 

Her Heavenly Lover, her Adond, 

A dreadful monster, to the swonl 

* May I pivc in a note that delirious burst of Mr. Wordsworth ^ 

In tlust fair clime, the lonely herdsman strelrhrd 
On the soft grass through half a summer’s d:n 
With music lullcil his iiutolent repose ; 

And in some fit of weariness, if he. 

When his own breath was silent, chanretl lo hear 
A distant strain far sweeter than the suiimis 
Which his poor skill could make, Ins fancy IVtched 
Even from the biasing chariot of Ihc sun 
A beardless youth, who touchwl a golden lute, 

And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 

Among our own poets who have successfully described the sweetness of lovers’ voices lo the obieclsd 
their alTection, may Ire mentionetl oUl Gower, in the sixth Ixrok of his CimjVmu Aimul 'm ; after coin 
paring the “ wordes of his mouth” to the ” windes of the South,” ho adds— 

And if it so liefall among 
That she carol upon a song. 

When I It hear, 1 am so fedd 
That I am fro myself so ledd. 

As though I were in Paradis; 

For certes, as to mine avis. 

When I hear of her voice the steven, 

Mcthinketh it is a bliss of heaven. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of Philatter, where Bellarlo is ncrounting for her assumption ol 
male apparel, she exjiresscs her admiration and love for Philasler by a touching phrase— 

I did hear you talk, 

Far above singing. 
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// Dream of Latin Romance. 

I’hc thirsty hand of vengeance giveth !• 

Oh, wicked hearts, that thus could seek 
To dim the lustre of that cheek, 

To blight the purest blo<«aom 
That on the Tree of Beauty liveth ! 

Now the dreadful hour is nigh, 

And tears are in the Maiden’s eye, 

And fear hath blanched her lip of rose ; 

Yet still with faltering step she goes ; 

Her sisters soothe with whisper bland : 

Now she hath passed the ivory door. 

And now she stands the couch iMifore-- 
A lamp and dagger in her hand. 

Why startelh she ? oh, wondrous sight ! 

A radiant vision of delight 
Upon the wondering Maiden beamed, 

Fairer than poet ever dreamed 
Through the enchanted Gardens flying, 

Or drinking with enamoured eyes 
The fragrant bloom of Paradise ; ^ 

With cheek upon his white arm lying. 

Crowned with many a glittering ray, 

There the Elysian Wanderer lay ; 
tSlill ’nealli his shadowy eyc^liils came 
Purple darts of amorous flame, 

And hriglit his pinions’ roseate glow, 

The rich hues glancing to and fro,f 
Painting each voluptuous feather, 

Like sunny mists in summer- weather, 

Or dewy-glittering flowers; and' lo' 

Beside iu^ pillow hung together 
The golden Quiver and the Bow ! 

* Her husband, who was ever invisible, forbids her attempt to see him ; but her sisters bchiR cnvioui 
of her liappincbs, endeavour to persuade her that lier husband is a serpent, by wliom she would be 
iiltiiriiitely devoureit. I’syt lie resolves lo satisfy herself of the truth by ocular demons Iral ion (Dunlop). 
The leader may like to see the Cnu'lvmi spirit in which the hcsiUlmn and surprise of Psyche arc pour- 
trayed by Ainilcius ; the inndent of the lamp is in tlie most exag^^eruted temper of the Marino school, 
and must have delighted Uoniie : 

Kestinat, difl'crt; audel, trepidat ; dididit, ir.mitur: et, quod est ultiimiin, in eodem corporeodit 
(serpentum) bc'stiain, diliget marilum. Vespere taiiicn jam noetein irapente praicipiti fastinationu 
iipfarii scelcris instruit apparatum. Nox aderal ct Marilus aderat piimisque Veneris pncliis velitatus 
alfum soporem exteiiderat. Tunc Psyche et corporis ct .miini alioquin intirma, fali tanien veritia sub- 
iniiiislrante, visibiis rolxindiir, et prolata luceriim ct arrepta rixuiii aud.uia mutavit. Sed cum primuin 
liiminis oblatione tori sicrcia claruerunt, vklet omnium ferannn niilissimam dulcissiinamquc liestiain, 
qmim ilium Cnpidinem furmosum ncuin formosc tubanteni ; cujus asiiectii luccina; quoque lumen 
hilaralum incrcbuit et acuininis sacrilcfii nov.-u ula pr.a*nitelMit. Kt \ero Psyche tanto tispectu deterrita ct 
nnpos auiini, inarcido puliore dofecta treinenstiuc desidit m iiiios pojilitcs, ct ferniin quierit absromleio, 
i>eil in suo pcctore. Videt aiirei capitis gciiealem csesanem ambrosia tremuleiilem cervices letes 
geiiasque purpureas, pererranttw rrinium globos dccoriter iinpeditos, alios antependulos, alios retroccn- 
dulos ; quorum splendore nimio fulgurantc jam et ipsam lumen luternie varillabat. Per humeros 
vdlatilis Del pluma: roscidae nnranti llore randicant; et quamvis alis ipiieicentibus extiina; plumul* 
leiiellae ac delicatflc resulrantes inquicta lasclvjunt.— /Ijni/cit Fabnln de V-tj/vhe it Cupidvic. 

t The colour of Cupid’s wings has been a favourite subject for painting among poets. In a fragment 
ascribed to Virgil, we find the aiw, the vanous-roloured wings. Kuripides applies the 

i-ainc epithet, ia the lUpixd. You meet wiUi it often in the Anthology and among the 

Latin poets. The bards of Italy lavisheil their richest colours upon the son of Cythera, particularly 
lasso, Petrarch, and Marino. Speaser, wJio loved to dip his pencil in the vivid dyes of the South, 
lias commemorated-- 

The .spotted wings like peacock’s tiaiii 

'll the Shepherd's Calendm ; and in the Faerp i^uecn, UooK in. Canto xi. In. has drawn a still more biil- 
hanl picture— 


And 
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Oil, luiplera maid ! oh, evil hour, 

Thy sisters came unto thy Bower ! 

She stooped, and (sad the tale to tell) 

The warm oil on his pinion fell. 

The sleeper started from bis bed. 

And while his flashing wings he spread . 

Farewell, beautiful,’* he said, 

** Sharper pains thy sisters wait, 
Deadlier enmity of fate. 

Farewell, farewell ! 1 punish thee 
Only, Beloved, by losing me !” 

And while he spoke, his glittering wings 
Shook round him in a perfumed shower. 
The sweet breath of a garden bower ; * 

In vain the weeping Maiden clings 
About her angry Lord— and hark I 
A sound of thunder, and the walls 
Of crystal and the jasper Halls 
Vaniah — in a desert dark 
The Mourner wanders on alone ! 

♦ End of the First Canto, 


t’KNVOI. 

Thus at thy summons have I titken 
My sad harp from the willow-trcc, 

Long by the winds of Autumn shaken, 

A strain of older love to waken, 

Lady of my heart ! for thee ! 

Sweetest, dearest, Emily ! 

Not tniiiu that lovely Legend through 
To pour the Fancy’s honey-dew ; 

And yet that tender tale were meet, 

Lady ! thy listening ear to greet j 

Like PsyeHE, thou, in »ix)ou and youih — 

Like her — immortal in thy truth! 

And at the upper end of that fair rowme. 

There was an altar built of precious stone 
Of passing value and of great renownc, 

On which there stoo I an image all alone, 

Of massy gold, which by his own light shone ; 

And wings it had with sondry colours dight. 

More sondry colours than the proud pavunc 
Bears in his boasted fan, or Iris bright. 

When her discoiouredbow she spreads through Heaven bright. 

It has been proposed iti the lost line to read heaven's light, to avoid the recurrence of the same twice m 
two following lines. 1 ' pton has tmiuted out the original of this dcscript ion In Tasso. 

* Collins says beautifully— 

And 'midst ills frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
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THE ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : At length, after three years have elapsed since the stoppage of AIex> 
aiider and Co., an expected dividend is announced of three per cent., equal to 
one>eighth of the simple interest which would have been due for that time. 
This would not be so bad, if the capital of the creditors was likely to be reco- 
vered ; but to recover it, or any part of it, they must look not to the estate of 
Alexander and Co., consisting of an accumulation of old bad debts and com- 
pound interest created by the operation of some twenty or thirty years, and 
due by people, some of whom despatched themselves to the other world a 
great many years ago, and others, of most of whom all efforts to procure any 
tidings would 'be a desperate and perfectly fruitless task. It is true, indeed, 
that one of them appeared in the Court of Bankruptcy here a year or two ago, 
when a debt for ^,00,000 rupees was proved against him by the official assignee, 
arising out of an advance of 20,000 rupees ! And this may be taken as a fair 
•specimen of the character and value of the debts due to the estate, and carried 
on in the books as assets; but then there were also some indigo works, &c., 
belonging to this estate, said to be of great value ; ^d this may have been the 
case, but they were found unavailable, being mortgaged to the utmost ; and 
the question now is, what was done with all the money extracted to such a de- 
gree from the estate as to leave nothing for the [general creditors? 

It is not to the estate, therefore, the creditors must look for their capital, 
but to the retired partners, who carried away that capital, amounting to mil- 
lions, and winch they had no right to carry away, leaving the house insolvent 
at every jici iod for the last twenty years or upwards, which is qui te evide nt 
without exhibiting any examination and expose of their books. 

Before proceeding with further remarks, perhaps it might not be amfss to 
ic(|ucst your attention to the strictures passed by the Enfrlishman on the pro- 
ceedings in the Insolvent Court at Calcutta, where it appears that oaths were 
sworn that there jvcrc real assets, belonging to the estate, sufficient to pay the 
general' creditors one-half the amount due to them, in order to procure the 
protection of that court to the members of the firm. Does the law require that 
condition, Diz, payment of one-half, to entitle insolvents to protection ? And 
if it does, how has it happened that they have obtained their discharge through 
that court without paying even the smallest fraction of what they owed, or 
showing ultimately any real prospect of paying? The to tal falsity of thgjjro^ 
pcct held out in Caku tta of eight annas in the rupee, and here of ten shillings 
in the pouiiJ, as well as subsequentlimaller estimates, is ni^ apparent, and it 
would seem that an additional object in holding out these expectations was to 
pacify and amuse the general creditors ; and as the Insolvent Act, as applied to 
India, appears, upon many points, to have puzzled the judges there, as you 
must have remarked, perhaps you might be able to procure the means of throw- 
ing some light upon it, for the information of your readers who are interested 
in these unfortunate proceedings. 

A n_able at M ioutpresting. sketch, respecting the failures in Calcutta, appeared 
in the Times of the 2d October 1833, and some letters on the 9th October 1833, 
whiciried to the fallowing observations by Ihe editor of the Times: “ It can- 
not fail to be observed, that several of the m ost wea lthy partners in the Indian 
houses, and other s which jia vc lately been declared insolvent, have retired, 
taking with them largeTorUtncs out of their respective concerns., It deserves 
inves'tTgatldnT^ctEer the firms were perfectly solvent at tlie time of the retire- 
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nient of those fortunate capitalists; otherwise* they roif ^ht be made to r cfutMl 
to the general creditors that capital they had withdrawn.” Some letters, con- 
'^eyinglilnts to the general creditors, as to what they might expect as divi- 
dends, &c. were also published in youijournals of fr^tytii Janut fry to June, both 
inclusive* 1834; and also son»c valuable observations of your own in that of 
June 1834, in the interest of the creditors ; yet, lamentably, without the effect 
of arousing them from a state of apathy and indifference to their losses — claims 
of such immense magnitude, and t^ duty the creditors owe to theii^ families 
and heirs, to make every possible effort for the recovery of Jheir^rojierty, 
are surely weighty Qonsiderations, and deserving of their utme^t and best 
exertion# 

It was recommended, in the letters above referred to, to call a meeting in 
London of all the creditors at home of thq several houses that have failed in 
Calcutta, and to send out a couple of able accountants to draw up titatemcni!» 
from their books ; but, as regards the house of Alexander and Co,, wh^t occa- 
sion is there to refer to their books, when wc have the matter in gucstion 
already dearly and beyond a doubt demonstrated ? viz. in the balance-sheet 
submitted to the creditors in Calcutta is this item : assets, 4,94,31,!^15 rupees; 
deduct from this as bad and worth 7 iothinfr^ 3,18,27,000 rupees ! And in that in 
London : assets, 4,J)4,30,oT)0 rupees, of which deduct as bad and worth tiollun^ff 
2,1)8,30,000 rupees ! which shows that they had been in the habit of carrying 
on items in their books as assets which accumulated to the amount of about 
three crorcs of rupees, or three millions sterling, and not worth one straw ! 
Consequently, the several retired partners who assigned to themselves capital 
asjprofits, which arc thus dcmoiwtratcd to have been fictitious, as derived fi’om 
balance-sheets made up with such assets to their credit, ought to be compelled, 
as the editor of the Times has pointed out, to refund the enormous quantity of 
capital they carried away; and their claims as creditors ought not to be 
allowed, not one of them or their successors having cmbaikcd any capital in 
the house, and there never were iral profts to divide. The capital of the depo- 
siterThas disappeared ; and though there are creditors in England of this firm 
to'^the amount of nearly half a million sterling, there are, unfortunately for 
some of the siifferers, who arc incapable, from want of means, to make any 
exertion to recover their property, few, or rather no men of business amongst 
t^em. Loi;d Combermerd’ is at the head of the list, a creditor for about 
£50,000, which is a round sum, and worth looking after. Tlie other creditors 
are looking up to liis lordship, as a man of property, rank, and influence, and 
therefore able to adopt proceedings ; but who, not l)eing a man of business him- 
self, can have no difficulty in finding a fit person to take up, sift, and prosecute 
this matter, which has produced such extensive misery to the old, the invalid, 
the widow, and tlie orphan, whilst those retired partners and mush roo m ca4)i' 

- talists arc Ji^yiiij;;, m the rank and splendour of princes, or the first j)eoplc pf the 
fand, and some of their successors arc enabled to have splendid apartments 
an^ carriages for their wives, perhaps through the means of the settlements 
kaid to have been made on them from the depositors’ funds in th^eir house^ for 
Icbrlami it is, not one of them had any funds of their own. 4^ 

\ Then, another j)oint : how doc.s it happen that the house here appropriates 
'^10 itself Lord Hastings’s prize-money and the title-deeds of ji certain cstja^tCi 
mentioned in the examinations in the Court of Bankruptcy here, &c. &c, ? 
Surely, Loril Combermere and other creditor.s, who have means and are capable 
of acting, ought to investigate all these matters, or eausc them to be investi- 
gated, instead of pufting up patiently, and perhaps it may be said shamefully, 
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with the total loss of their deposits. This exertion is due to themselves as 
men, and would be an act of Kindnc.ss and charity towards unfortunate and 
helpless persons who have lost their all by this, which may be called monstrous 
failure, not to designate it by more ungracious epithets — a failure brought 
about in consequence of ^ the undue extraction of the capital thrown into the 
house by the public. 

Your insertion of this letter may have the good ciFect of awaking the atten- 
tion of Lord Comberrftere and the other principal creditors, and will oblige, 
Mr. Editor, your humble servant and constant reader, 

p A Creditor of Alexander and Co. 

mh JunA 1836. ^ 

To THE Editor. 


Sir : Tlle^iifFerers by the Calcutta failures are indebted to you for informa- 
tion, frotn^time to time, respecting the proceedings on the matter in the Insol- 
vent Court ki Calcutta ; but as you have not yet favoured them with any 
account- of what has taken place in the Court of Bankruptcy, perhaps you 
could procure a copy of the ofllclal a.ssignce*.s account-current of his manage- 
ment of the estate of Alexander and Co. here, sliowing what he has realized, 
and also disbursed as expenses, .such as the amount of the Solicitor’s bills, &c. 
&c., showing thereby the utility of his ami their .services, if any, to the general 
i^uditors, and really whether the introduction of the matter into the court here 
was, in any degree, necessary, with a view to their benefit, or merely for the 
purpose of carrying one of the partners through the court, and procuring for 
him his discharge at the expense of the estate and the general creditors. 

It is understood that another of the partners has made his appearance here 
lately, and is employing the services of the solicitors to the estate, as they are 
called, to procure the necessary signatures to his certificate, and to jierform all 
other necessary offices in the law to that end, the expenses of which arc to be 
defrayed out of the funds of the estate, in the hands of the assignees l),ere, 
and, consequently, out of the pockets of the general creditors. If this im- 
pression is unfounded, it will be hut justice to correct it, and, as many of the 
creditors are residing at great distances from I^ondon, and have not an oppor- 
tunity of calling at theCpuit of Bankruptcy, or on the official assignee for in- 
formation, it would be an attention to them on your part to procure the 
information in question, and insert it in your journal, which is read in all parts 
of the country by all persons who have resided in India. 

It may be observed, that Mr. Whitmore, the official assignee, in his circular 
of the 8th July, 1 833, held out to the creditors a jirospect of “ assets in Eu- 
rope,” belonging tortile estate; and there was a Mr. Shore, an old friend of the 
Alexanders, appointed as creditors’ assignee, at their first meeting here, and 
who may be also applied to for information. 

Your insertion of this letter in your first number, with the view to its meet- 
ing the eyes of the assignees, in London, may have the effect, in addition to 
your own exertions, of procuring the neces-sary information for the creditors 
and your readers. 

Your obedient servant. 


1 ^th J%dy^ 


A Creditor. 
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MEMOIRS OF LORO CLIVE. 

Third Article. 

The prospect of Clive’s departure for England had excited much uneasi- 
ness in the minds both of natives and Europeans in authority. The Nawab, 
Meer Jafiier, though displeased at the superiority and influence of Clive, 
was personally attached to him, and was apprehensive that his successor 
might not be able to control the subordinate officers, and the natives who 
had crept into power under the English, and whose malpractices were a 
growing 4 !vil. All the chief civil servants, Mr. Hastings amon^t the num- 
ber, entreated him to remain some time longer, laying before him the state 
of the country, and the consequences of a junction between the French and 
the native powers. But Clive had in view the prospect of doing more ser- 
vice to India at home than abroad. His correspondence discovers this to 
have been one of his motives for quitting India. He desired to obtain for 
the governors of the three presidencies commissions from his Majesty as 
major-generals, in order that their superior rank might put an end to the preten- 
sions and independent powers of his Majesty's officers, which had been found, 
on some occasions, seriously to impede and injure the public service." This 
he mentions in a letter to Mr. Vansittart, 20th August, 1759. He wished, 
too, to be in Europe before peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
land, “for convinced I am," he says, “the directors are not masters suffi- 
ciently of the subject, and will probably conclude a peace in Europe which 
cannot possibly be abided by in the East-Indies." 

The court was at this time distracted by party cabals, which ended in the 
ascendancy of Mr. Sulivan, between whom and Clive, a bitter animosity 
afterwards arose. The squabbles in the court provoked public clamour and 
odium ; and this consideration, together with some experience of what he 
imagined to be a slight, led him to conclude that the machine of Indian 
government in London was not adequate to the large duties which devolved 
upon it. Under this impression, he addressed a letter to Mr. Pitt (after- 
wards Earl of Chatham), then Secretary of State, in which, after giving a 
succinct account of the state of Bengal, the prospect of the extension of our 
territories, and the tender made by the court of Delhi of the Dewanny, he 

“ But so large a sovereignty may possibly be an object too extensive for a 
mercantile company ; and it is to be feared they are not of themselves able, 
without the nation’s assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion. I bave there- 
fore presumed, sir, to represent this matter to you, and submit it to your 
consideration, whether the execution of a design, that may hereafter be still 
carried to greater lengths, be worthy of the Government’s taking it into hand. 

I flatter myself I have made it pretty clear to you, that there wfll be little or 
no difficulty in obtmning the absolute possession of these rich kingdoms.; and 
that with the Moghul’s own consent, on condition of paying him less than a 
fifth of the revenues thereof. Now I leave you to judge, whether an income 
yearly of upwards of two millions sterling, with the possession of three pro- 
vinces abounding in the most valuable productions of nature and of art, be an 
object deserving tiffe public attention; and whether it be worth the nation’s 
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tirhile to take the proper measures to secure such an actjuisition,— an acquisi- 
tion which, under the management of so able and disinterested a minister, 
would prove a source of immense wealth to the kingdom, and might in time be 
appropriated in part &s a fund towards diminishing the heavy load of debt under 
which we at present labour. Add to these advantages the influence we shall 
thereby acquire over the several European nations engaged in the commerce 
here, which these could no longer carry on but through our indulgence, and 
under such limitations as we should think fit to prescribe.” 

Mr. Walsh, the secretary of Clive, and who delivered this letter to the 
minister, reported the result of his interview, and which is thus fortunately 
preserved. Mr. Pitt acknowledged that the affair was “ very practicable,” 
but of a ** very nice nature he mentioned that inquiries had been made 
whether the Company’s conquests and acquisitions belonged to them or to the 
crown, and that the judges seemed to think to the Company; he said the 
Company were not proper to have it, nor the crown, for such a revenue would 
endanger our liberties. Mr. Walsh says, he observed to him that it was 
necessary for him to determine whether it was an object for the Company or 
the state ; for if the state neglected it, he was persuaded that the Company 
would, in process of time, be obliged to secure it for their greater quiet 
and safety, exclusive of gain. ** He seemed to weigh that ; but as far as I 
could judge of what passed then, it will be left to the Company to do what 
they please.” 

I’his is a remarkable incident ; the expressions of Mr. Pitt, scanty as they 
were, show his constitutional caution ; and the conduct of Clive upon this 
occasion is open to two constructions, which will be adopted by the adverse 
critics of his character : the suggestion may have been purely patriotic, or 
it may have been influenced by the ambition of being viceroy of India. 

The despatches which he subsequently received from the court, tended by 
no means to reconcile him to their authority ; on the contrary, they so dis- 
gusted him and his colleagues, that they penned a letter to the court, wherein 
they “ expressed their sentiments with a freedom, which, though becoming 
their high sense of the duty they owed themselves, and to their country, was 
but little suited to the temper or constitution of their superiors.” These are 
Sir John Malcolm’s words. The terms of the letter are, however, far 
stronger than this description would imply. They tell the court that the dic- 
tion of their letter is unworthy of them ; that it is the result of private pique 
and personal attachments, &c. The letter excited the utmost indignation at the 
India- House, and the four gentlemen, who had joined Clive in his remon- 
strance, were removed and ordered home : thus depriving the service of 
some of the ablest officers, at a critical period, to which cause Sir John Mal- 
colm attributes the massacre of Patna, Clive now disregarded all entrea- 
ties, and took his departure for England. 

Had Clive given way to the influence of individual feelings, like some of 
those who have suffered fancied wrongs from the Company, he would have 
exerted his great influence and vast wealth to ruin their affairs. His mind was, 
however, of not so selfish a cast. He reunited himself to those from whom 
his honourable exile had temporarily severed him, wi^out evincing any 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.20. No.80. 2 S 
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bitterness towards hjs former employers. He entered Parliament, but sat 
only for n-shprt time there. The first use he made of his wealth was to place 
all his family (especially his parents) in comfortable independence. He 
appropriated a part of his fortune to save tlie family* estate at Styche. On 
his old friend and commander. Col. Lawrence, he settled an annuity of £500. 
Sir John Malcolm has recorded a number of amusing anecdotes of Clive at 
this period of his life. 

We collect from his private correspondence, that he retained much of that 
hilarity of disposition, for which he had been remarkable in youth. He was 
fond of female society ; and many of his letters show that he was by no means 
indifferent to those aids by which personal appearance is improved. It was the 
fashion of the period to dress in gayer apparel than we now do ; and the Euro- 
pean visiter at an Indian Durbar, or Court, always wore a rich dress. We 
find in a letter to Clive, from his friend Captain Latham, a description of a 
Durbar suit he was preparing from him, in which he says he has preferred a fine 
scarlet coat with handsome gold lace, to the common wear of velvet. He has 
also made up, he writes, a fine brocade waistcoat; and he adds to this intelli- 
gence, that “ it is his design to line the coat with parchment, that it may not 

In a commission which Clive sent to his friend Mr. Orme, there is an 
amusing instance of his attention to the most trifling parts of his dress. 

« I must now trouble you,’* he observes, “ with a few commissions concern- 
ing family affairs. Imprimis, what you can provide must be of the best and 
finest you can get for love or money; two hundred shirts, the wristbands 
worked, some of the ruffles worked with a border either in squares or points, 
and the rest plain; stocks, neckcloths, and handkerchiefs in proportion ; three 
corge of the finest stockings ; several pieces of plain and spotted muslin, two 
yards wide, for aprons; book-muslins; cambrics; a few pieces of the finest 
dimity ; and a complete set of table linen of Fort St. David’s diaper made for 
the purpose.” 

In the list of packages, which Mr. Richard Clive sent to his son in Bengal, 
one is a box of wigs ! Whether Clive had resorted to this ornament from 
want of hair, or from deference to the fashion of the period, I know not ; but 
there is an authentic anecdote of his boyhood, which proves how essential a 
wig was considered to all who were full dressed. Clive had, when very young, 
been admitted by a relation, who was Captain of the Tower, to be one of the 
spectators when his Majesty George the Second happened to visit that fortress. 
Nothing was wanted in the boy’s dress to prepare him for the honour of 
approaching majesty except a wig ! To supply this want, one of the old Cap- 
tain’s was put upon his head ; and his appearance in this costume was so sin- 
gular as to attract the notice and smiles of the King, who inquired who he was, 
and spoke to him in a very kind and gracious manner. 

Of his wealth at this time, we have the following account: 

The whole of Clive’s money, when he returned to India in 1755, appears to 
have been in that country; for we find, from his correspondence, that he ha 
hardly sufficient uninvested cash in England to pay for his annual supplies. 
He'became anxious, however, after he attained great wealth, to remit it home ; 
but this, owing to various causes, was very difficult. The public treasury was 
so rich from the successes in Bengal, that, for a period, no bills wwe raw 
upon the Directoxs; Clive, therefore, had recourse to the Dutch |Jompany> 
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through whom* he^ sent the greater part of his fortune; he also transmitted a 
considerable sum in diamonds (a common mode at that time), and the rest in 
private bills ; and, latterly, two on the Company, 

I have carefully examined his letters to his agents, from the 21st of August, 
1755 , when he advised them of his first remittance, till January, 1759, when 
he made one of his last ; and the amount of property sent to England during 
that period is, as nearly as the difference of exchange and the loss on bills 
enable us to judge, £280,000. Of this I calculate that he received £210,000 
on the enthronement of Meer Jaffier ; and the rcmaining*£70,000 is made up 
by part of his former fortune, his prize-money at Gheriah and Chandernagore, 
the receipts from the high stations he held, and the accumulation of interest 
upon a considerable part of his property during the last five years of his resi- 
dence in India. 

From what has been stated, we may assume that Clive’s fortune, before the 
jaghire was settled upon him, did not amount to £300,000. It appears from 
documents before me that, previous to this grant, he had given away, or vested 
for annuities, a sum not less than £50,000 (more than one-sixth of his fortune), 
to render comfortable and independent those for whom he cherished affection 
and gratitude. 

Clive was, subsequently to these acts of generosity, enriched by the grant of 
the jaghire, which he himself estimates at £27,000 per annum. With this ad- 
dition, we may conclude he had an income of upwards of £40,000; a large 
amount, but far below what this Indian Croesus (for such he was deemed) was 
thought by his countrymen to possess. 

In 1762, he was created an Irish peer, instead (as he expected) of 
being an English one. His liberalities had encroached upon his fortune, 
large as it was, when he was alarmed by an intimation that the Court of 
Directors were inclined to question his title to his jaghire, which yielded 
two-thirds of his income. This intimation seems at first intended to keep 
Clive in a state of helplessness that would subserve the purpose of Mr. 
Sulivan, who now regarded him as a dangerous rival. ‘‘ JSulivan might 
have attached me to his interest if he had pleased," Clive says, in a letter 
to Vansittart; but he could never forgive the Bengal letter; the conse- 
quence has been that we have all along behaved to one another like shy 
cocks, at times outwardly expressing great regard and friendship for each 
other." Clive was the first to break this hollow truce, and thus two parties 
were formed, advocating opposite principles of government for India: 
“ Sulivan’s were the princij)les of the head of a commercial company ; 
Clive’s those of the founder and sustaincr of an empire." 

He lessened his influence by his honest opposition to the policy of Lord 
Bute (whose overtures he rejected), voting with the minority who con- 
demned the peace of 1763. Lord Bute patronized Mr. Sulivan. 

The ardour with which Clive embarked in the opposition to the minister 
and the chairman was characteristic ; he employed, in the election of direc- 
tors, in 1763, no less a sum than £100,000 in what was termed “ splitting 
votes," that is, qualifying persons to vote as proprietors, which was not fhen 
absolutely forbidden by the law. The object of his partisans was to place him 
in the chair of the direction ; though he says, in his letter, he had no inten- 
tion of accepting such a post : I have neither application, knowledge, nor 
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time, to undertake so laborious an employ.’* He calculated, however, upon 
having something like a paramount influence at the Court, if successful in 
his plans, and had chalked out a scheme of administration, in the political 
and military departments: he contemplated the establishment of a large 
military force in India. 

This Avas a contest beneath the commanding talents of such a man ; it 
suited them not; he engaged upon unequal terms with opponents who 
could employ coveA means and petty stratagems ; and Clive Avas, as be 
deserved to be, defeated. Mr. Sulivan and his party were victorious, and 
lost no time in making him feel thcAvcight of their resentment. 

The first step taken by the directors, after the election of 1763, was to 
transmit orders to the Bengal government to stop all further payments on 
account of Lord Clive’s jaghire, and to furnish themAvith an account of all 
sums paid to him since the date of the grant. Clive maintained that his title 
to the jaghire*Avas founded upon the same authority as the Company’s right 
to the ceded lands; but he ofiered to relinquish his life-interest to the Com- 
pany, after he should have enjoyed it a limited number of years. This offer 
would doubtless have been embraced, but for the events related, which 
enabled Mr. Sulivan and his supporters (including the minister) to avail 
themselves of a powerful implement of annoyance to their antagonist. 

^ Lord Clive ji[eda bill in Chancery against the Court, Avhose answcrjsct up 
! thesejgrounds’of defence:— that the Company might be called to^ccount 
j for the money by the Emperor of Hindostan;” that therefore Clive was 
accountable to them, and that if the NaAvub had a right to alienate this 
part of his revenue (Avhich they denied), as he had been deposed by the 
Company’s agents, the grant became of no effect. The’ real ground of 
refusal creeps out in a private and confidential letter of Mr. Sulivan” to 
Mr.Vansittart, the President of Bengal, w hich (such was the bitter spirit 
of the times) Avas produced in the Court of Chancery, “ that all' cordiality 
being at an end with Lord Clive, the Court of Directors had stopped pay- 
ment [of his jaghire.” The eminent laAvyers consulted by the Court of 
Directors told them (what they Avell kneAv), that they could not question the 
grant to Lord Clive, or the Avant of right and power of the NaAvab,Avithout 
impeaching their own ; and that the question betAveen them and Clive was 
precisely the same, and should be determined upon the same principles, as a 
question between the oAvners of lands in England, subject to a rent, and 
the grantee or assignee of the rent, where both derived from the same 
original grantor. 

Events were, however, occurring which brought the question to a speedier 
adjudication than a suit in Chancery would have done. The violent animo- 
sities which] these disputes occasioned in India as well as England, were 
suspended by intelligence of the dreadful massacre at Patna. The atten- 
tion of the proprietors, and of reflecting men of all parties, was turned to 

*- By the treaty with Meet Jafher, in 1757i certain lands near Calcutta, were ceded to the Company a > 
perpetual renters, the Nawah reserving the lordship and quit-rents. The Company paid these quit- 
rents till 1759 , when the Nawab, in consideration of the services of Lord Clive, assigned to him the 
quit-rents|for life. This is what is to be understood by *' Lord Clive’s Ji^hlre.'’ The Company had 
paid the rents to Clive for three years. 
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the state of the public interests m IndiUi the recriminations of the opposing 
parties having brought to light “ a* scene of corruption, division, and distrac- 
tion in their internal rule, which, if not early remedied, threatened to bring 
complete ruin upon their affairs.” All eyes were turned to Clive, and at a 
very full General Court, be was unanimously solicited to return to India. It 
was at the same time proposed to the directors instantly to restore his jag- 
hire ; but I^ord Clive, who was present, with great prudence, interposed, 
and desired that that point might be deferred till he had made some propo- 
sals to the directors* With the boldness and decision of his character, he 
declared that he differed so much from Mr. Sulivan (who was his personal 
and inveterate enemy), and considered that he had evinced so much igno- 
rance of Indian affairs, that he could not act with him ; that it was indif- 
ferent to him who filled the chair, so that Mr. Sulivan did not. The latter 
gentleman, seeing that the tide of affairs was on the re-flux, intimated an 
intention of removing the bar to the employment of Lord Clive, to whose 
talents he bore testimony ; but he wished to stipulate for the retention of 
some appointments he had made ; the General Court, however, would listen 
to no such compromise, and when it was proposed to try the event of a 
ballot, though 300 proprietors were present, nine could not be found to 
sign the requisition. 

Every thing now concurred with the views and wishes of Lord Clive ; his 
right to his jaghire was confirmed (on his own proposal) for ten years, and 
after waiting till the election for directors was over, he took his departure 
for India, where he arrived in May 1705. ^ 

The victory he achieved must have been highly soothing to his feelings ; 
more than that, it gave him the support which he required in his short but 
important administration. 

It laid, however, the foundation of the future troubles of his life ; for those 
over whom he now triumphed cherished their resentments ; and their ranks 
were early recruited by numerous malcontents from India, whom Clive’s 
reforms had either deprived of the means of accumulating wealth, or exposed 
to obloquy. 

The Nawab, Meer Jafliier, who had been dethroned and restored, im- 
puted all his misfortunes to the absence of Clive, and eagerly hoped to pro- 
tract his existence till his expected return. The gratification of his hope 
was, however, denied; he died in February 1765, only a few months be- 
fore his arrival. 

The elevation of Cossim Ali Khan to the musnud, on the deposition of 
Meer Jaffier, had been accompanied by large gifts to the governor and 
council of Bengal and others, amountihg to 36200,000. Mr. Vansittart 
received five lacs, or 3658,333, tendered previous to the treaty, but not 
(Accepted till afterwards. The contrast between the conduct of Clive and 
his successor in this respect, is well exhibited by his biographer. 

The princely presents which Clive merited and received were the rewards of 
great services rendered to the parties by whom they were given, and in which 
his first efforts were prompted by considerations that were decidedly unin- 
fluenced by sordid motives. Add to this, that whatever he undertook pros- 
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peredf and that all the individuals whom he elevated he preserved, not only 
from their native enemies, but from the still more galling encroachments and 
rapacity of the Company’s servants. By such acts he won the good opinion of 
all ranks in India. From the King to the peasant, the name of Clive inspired 
sentiments of respect and confidence. What a contrast was presented by his 
successors in power ! Money for themselves was, in every engagement, one 
of the stipulations, and appeared^ though in some cases it might not have 
the leading motive of their measures. All their measures failed : every one 
connected with them was ruined. The character for good faith, which at 
Clive’s departure stood so high, was lost. No one trusted the word of an 
Englishman. Many of those who engaged in these scenes were able and vir- 
tuous i but there was no leading genius among them. The jealousy and party 
spirit that pervaded the government at home multiplied checks and cherished 
insubordination in those abroad ; till nothing was heard but accusations and 
recriminations. The army, both European and native, had fallen into a very 
insubordinate and mutinous state. The officers evinced thia spirit on almost 
every occasion where they deemed their personal interests affected ; and many 
of the privates deserted to the native powers. 

These were some of the evils which Clive had now to combat. In his 
forcible exposition of the state of affairs in Bengal, submitted to the Court 
of Directors, previously to his departure, he laid open the radical causes of 
their depression ; the revolution in favour of Cossim Ali ; the change in the 
plan of politics which he (Clive) had prescribed in respect to that court, 
which had left the Nawab to his own projects, whereas, as Clive remarks, 
with just discernment, ** it is now some time that things have been carried 
to such lengths abroad, that either the princes of the country must, in a 
great measure, be dependent on us, or we totally so on them the en- 
croachments on the Nawab’s rights by the trade carried on by the civil ser- 
vants, dustucks, &c. 

Indeed, if some method be not thought of, and your Council do not heartily 
co-operate with your Governor to prevent the sudden acquisition of fortunes, 
which has taken place of late, the Company’s affairs must greatly suffer. 

Lord Clive found the government, as he states, ** in a more distracted 
state, if possible, than he had reason to expect.” He was astonished fit 
the bare-faced corruption of the council ; ** the anarchy, confusion, bribery, 
and extortion.” They began to oppose him, and to dispute his power; but, 
he says, “ I cut that matter short, by telling them they should not be the judges 
of that power.” A party was, of course, formed against Clive, amongst 
whom was Mr. John Johnstone, who was afterwards one of the mo.st con- 
spicuous of bis persecutors at home. They pleaded the example of Clive for 
acts which they could not deny ; printed minutes were recorded by one 
party recriminatory on the other; the taking of presents was defended by that 
jesuitical strain of reasoning with which selfishness is easily satisfied, and it 
required all the firmness and skill of Clive to counteract tlie opposition he 
met with. His correspondence, which is copiously introduced into this 
part of the work, affords valuable materials for the future historian. 

At length, some being suspended and sent home, and severe measures 
being adopted towards the rest, the refractory spirit of the civil servants 
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was subdued. Peace was concluded with Sujab Dowlah, and the Dewanoy 
was conferred by the emperor on the Company : an arrangement which, 
though it has been censured, Clive justly considers as fixing firm the 
foundation of the British empire in India.’* He then set on foot a thorough 
examination into the civil and military offices, and suggested, amongst other 
changes of system, that there should be a governor-general of India, and 
that the chief seat of the government should be at Calcutta. 

The measures which we have glanced at in this summary way, are, perhaps, 
of more importance to the welfare of British India and to the fame of Lord 
Clive, than those early deeds which attach more lustre to his name. By 
his victories and his policy, he sowed the seeds of British power in the East; 
by his later acts, he arrested the gangrene of corruption, and gave to the 
Government that form which the plastic hand of genius can alone impart. 

Clive now wished to return home. I have,” he wrote to the court, “a 
large family, who stand in need of a father’s protection ; I sacrifice my 
health and hazard my fortune, with my life, by continuing in this climate. 
The first great purposes of my appointment are perfectly answered.”* The 
court, however, earnestly requested him to continue another year. “ The 
stability of your lordship’s plan,” they say, “ with respect to our possessions 
and revenues, the peace of the country, and the effecting a thorough reforma- 
tion in the excessive abuses and negligence of our servants, require time, 
care, and ability to accomplish. ”t 

In May, 17()6, the reduction of double batta occasioned an alarming 
combination amongst the European officers of the Bengal army, counte- 
nanced by Lieut. Col. Sir Robert Fletcher. Lord Clive proceeded to one 
of the cantonments (Monghyr), and determined that all shoulcf be put to 
hazard rather than the Government negociate with its own army at the 
bayonet’s point. “To submit to the violent demands of a body of armed 
men,” as Mr. Mill remarks, “was to resign the government.” The council 
supported him in his firm resolution, and the malcontents succumbed. This 
affair occupies a considerable portion of the narrative before us, and it is, 
indeed, of commensurate importance. 

The fatigue and anxiety which this action caused Lord Clive (for it 
appears, from his letter-books, that he wrote many letters daily himself, 
besides giving, personally, the most minute attention to every other branch of 
public affairs), had a dangerous effect upon his health, and in the end totally 
incapacitated him from business; though he did not quit India till January 
J767. 

It may be worth remarking here, that, in April 1766, the widow of 
Meer Jaffier transmitted to Lord Clive a legacy, which had been left by 
the Nawab, amounting to five lacs of rupees. Considering that the receipt 
of a legacy was not forbidden by the covenants, he accepted it ; but paid it 
immediately into the Company’s treasury, to form a fund (now called Lord 
Clive’s fund), for the relief of disabled officers and men, and their widows. 
“ To this ambiguous transaction,” Mr. Mill observes, “ the institution at 
Poplar owes its foundation a pretty striking instance of the inaccuracy of 

• Letter, 30tb September, 1705. t Letter, 2nd May, 1706. 
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this writer, since the Poplar Hospital is an institution totally distinct from 
Lord Clive’s fund, in its origin, objects, and support. It was m existence 
nearly a century before Lord Clive was bom, and its objects are persons in 
the maritime service. 

THE CASE OF CAPTAINS NEWALL, BARROW, AND GLASSPOOLE. 

We have seen the memorials and correspondence on the subject of the claims 
of Captains Newall, Barrow, and Glasspoole to compensation, under the Act of 
1833, which are so pertinaciously resisted by the Board of Control. 

As the details of the case have appeared in our report of the debates in Courts 
of Proprietors on this subject, it is only necessary briefly to state, that, under 
the Company’s regulations of 1834,-“ that their maritime officers, who had 
served, or were serving, in ships owned, or chartered by the Company and, had 
not abandoned the service, should be justly and liberally compensated, in con- 
sequence of the interest of such officers being aflected by the entire discontinu- 
ance of the Company’s trade,”— these officers sent in their claims for compen- 
sation. They were commanders of Company’s regular ships, who, having per- 
formed five voyages, were disqualified for continuing In that branch of the 
service, but were eligible for commands in the freighted branch, which formed 
an integral part of the Company’s mercantile service. They have certificates 
from managing owners of ships in the freight service, that they would have been 
presented for commands, if the Company’s trade had not been abolished ; the 
Court of Directors have declared that they would have been accepted, had 
they been so presented; and these gentlemen have made declarations “that 
they had not, previously to August, 18.33, quitted the maritime service of the 
Company, for the purpose of either retiring from it, or of following any other 
pursuit;* and that if the Company had gone on trading in common with the 
public, it Was their intention to continue to follow the maritime profession 
in that service.” The Finance and Home Committee, in January: 1835, 'con- 
sidered, that it never could have been intended to grant compensation to 
commanders who had had the peculiar benefits of five voyages in the 
Company’s service, and that there had been no instance of such a commander 
having again gone in the command of a ship. The Court of Directors) 
however, negatived this conclusion, which is evidently the result of miscon* 
ception, and from which the committee themselves subsequently resiled 
and admitted ^the claims. At a General Court, in December 1835, it was 
resolved unanimously, that these gentlemen were entitled to the pension o 
£200 per annum, and this resolution was forwarded to the Board of Control 
with something like a special recommendation from the Court of Directors. 

The present Board of Control, however, adopting the resolutions of thi 
former board, founded upon the misconception of the Finance Committee, re 
fuse to sanction the resolution, on the ground, that these officers have no 
been injured by the cessation of the Company’s trade,” although it necessaril 
involves the cessation of a lucrative employment, the title to which they ha 
earned by thirty years’ service, without an imputation upon their characters 
officers and gentlemen ! And this refusal is made by a government, whic 
pledged itself, in the negociations with the Company, “ that the assignment c 
the Company’s commercial property must necessarily involve, also, a trans e 
to the governmept of all the obligations, whether of a legal kind, or Jindiw 
on the ground of equity and liberality ^ which may attach to that property.^ 

We never knew an instance of this kind, in which, under the peculiar ci 
cumstances, justice was more flagrantly violated. 
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CHINESE ACCOUNT OF INDIA .♦ 

The third of the years han-tVitOi the Sung dynasty (a. d. 96G), a Buddhist 
priest of Tsang>chow, named Taou-yuen, who had returned from the western 
countries (Se-yu), had brought from thence a portion of the body of Fuh,f 
vases of crystal, and Sanscrit writings on leaves of Pei- to, to the number of forty, 
which he presented to the emperor. Taou-yuen returned to tlie western 
countries (of Asia) in the years (tertrfuh (a.d. 943 to 944); he was twelve years 
on his travels, wandering in the Five Zin-too for six years. The Five Zin-too 
(divisions of India) are the same asTeen-choo| (India). He brought back an 
abundance of books, to understand the use of which he exerted all his efforts. 
The emperor Tae-tsoo (who reigned from a. d. 950 to 953) summoned him 
into his presence, for the purpose of interrogating him respecting the manners 
and customs of the nations amongst whom he had travelled ; the height of the 
mountains, and extent of the rivers. He answered all the questions one by 
one. For four years, a priest of Buddha, he dedicated all his cares to one 
hundred and fifty-seven persons. On his return to the palace, he said he had 
been desirous of returning into the western countries in search of the books of 
Fiih (or Buddha) ; that he had found some of them where he had travelled, in 
the provinces of Kan-sha, Se-soo, and others ; that these provinces {chow) 
produced tortoises, herbs, and woods, in great abundance, the export of which 
yielded the revenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he passed beyond the king- 
dom of Poo-loo-sha and of Kea»she-mo.} Orders were everywhere given that 
guides should be provided him on his route. 

After the years (about a. d. 969), a Buddhist priest of India brought 

some Sanscrit books (or Indian presents||), and envoys continued to bring 
them from thence. During the winter of the eighth year, the son of the 
King of Eastern India, named Jang-kee-kwang-lo (?) came to court to bring 
tribute. The king of the kingdom of the Law in Indiaf happening to die, his 
eldest son succeeded him ; all the other sons of the deceased king quitted 
ih^ir royal abode, and became priests of Buddha^ and returned no more to 
reside in their native kingdom. One of the sons of this Indian kin g, named 
Man-choo-she-le,** came into the Kingdom of the Middle (China) as a Buddhist 
IV'iest. The Emperor Tae-tsoo ordered that he should be provided with an 
apartment in the palace of his ministers of state, that he should be well treated 
whilst he remained in the capital, and that he should have as much money as 


* Concluded from p. 222. e. 

t Tih-Fnh-ahay-le-ylh: the characten sAay-te are the transcription of the Sanscrit word X| ^ I ^ 
ShdHm, * body,' or Shdrfrin, * cor]ioreal.’ Dr. Morrison, in his Dictionary 

(Vol. i. Part i. p.530), slates on an .Tuthority unknown to us, but apparently to be relied on : " Sfwy- 
le-ta,A Pagoda, raised over certain relicsor pearly ashes of nuddha; these, it is said, arc contained in a 
goid box } if, on being opened, they exhibit a dingy api»earancc, it is decmcil a bad omen ; if a red 
appearance, a good omen.” - 

: Another transcription of the Sanscrit ( Sindhd, the river Indus, whence the European 

and Arabic name of India. 

i These are the kingdoms of Punisha and Cashmere. .See Ma-twau-lin, book 335, fol. 1.5, and M. 
R^usat's translation, Nonv. Mdlanges Asiat. 1. 1, p. 196. 

II Chts-fan-lae, * Presents from Che-fan.’ It is not said In the text what was the nature of the articles 
brought; but it is fair to presume, that they were Buddhist books in .Sanscrit, which were subsequently 
translated into Chinese. 

1 TfetKiuMHihe-fSt-kwd, * the kingdom of the Law of India apparently the kingdom of the Law of 
Buddha, Le. Magadha. 


** In Sanscrit 




Manjusrt, a term which denotes a Buddhist saint. 
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he required. The body of Buddhist priests conceived a jealousy against him ; 
and being unable to repel the false accusations, of which he was the object, 
he requested permission to return to bis native kingdom, which was granted hy 
the emperor, who published a proclamation on the subject. Man-choo-she-le, 
at first, was much alarmed at their intrigues; but when all the Buddhist 
priests knew the meaning of the imperial proclamation, they were disconcerted 
in their projects. The Buddhist priest prolonged his stay for a few months, 
and then departed. lie said that it was his intention to embark on the southern 
sea (perhaps at Canton), in a merchant vessel, to return to his own country. 
It is not known where he eventually went. 

On the 7th of the years tacfng-hhigdcivo (‘ the kingdom in great peace and 
prosperity* * * § ), equivalent to a. d. 983, a Buddhist priest of E-chow, named 
Kwang-yuen, returned from India; he brought from thence a letter from the 
king, MoQ-sfi-nang,* to the emperor (of China). The emperor ordered that an 
Indian Buddhist priest should translate the letter, and acquaint him with the 
contents of it. The letter was to this effect : “ I have lately learned, that in 
the kingdom of Chc-na^ there existed a king, most illustrious, most holy, most 
enlightened; whose majesty and person subsist in themselves and by them- 
selves. I blush every moment at my unfortunate position, which hinders me 
from visiting your Court, in order to pay my respects to you in person. 
Remote as I am, I can only cherish, with hope, a regard for Che-na-fy whether 
you are standing or sitting, in motion or at rest (i. e. in all circumstances of 
life), I invoke ten thousand felicities on your holy person.” j: 

Kwang-yuen also brought certain rare drugs, diamonds, talismans, amulets, 
to obtain good fortune, and secure the bearer against danger, as well as holy 
images of Shc-kea,J vestments without sleeves, called hea-sha, sometimes 
worn by the priests of Buddha in the exercise of their functions, and various 
articles used by the hand in eating, which he desired to be humbly offered to 
the august emperor of China, wishing him all kinds of happines.s ; a long 
life ; that he might always be guided in the ‘ right way ;* and that all his wishes 
might be fulfilled : in the middle of the ocean of life and of death, most of 
those who cross it are engulphcd.”jj Kwang-yuen then presented to the 
emperor, in person, a portion (or rcliques) of the body of She-kea. He like- 
wise translated and explained the entire contents of the letter, brought by a 
Buddhist priest, from the same kingdom (India) ; the expressions and senti- 
ments are the same as in that of Moo-se-nang. The bearer of this document 
learned that it was from the kingdom of Woo-teen-nang (or Woo-chin-nang); 
that this kingdom belonged to Yin-too, of the north ; that in twelve days, from 
the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Khan-to-lo (Qamlahar) ; twenty days 
further to the west, you reach the kingdom of Nang-go-To-no-lo ; ten days 

• In Sanucrit.JMta/fd-SinAa, * Great Lion,’ an epithet often given to Indian kings ; or, perliaps, rather 
' the transcription of ^adfiu-_Slnha , the name of a king pf Bjengtyl, mentioned in the Ayin AkbfH. We 
»8hall make here but one*o^rvation respecting the law of transcription of foreign names in Chinese, for 
the benefit of those who have not studied the language; namely, that the Chinese nasal termination ang 
has the same value as the anuswara in .Sanscrit, or the labial ^ m at the end of words. It is, there- 

fore, equivalent to the .Sanscrit accu.salive ; a termination which has become general in the dialect of 
the south of India. 

t The first of the two characters which express this name {and winch is an accurate representation of 
^he .Sanscrit China) is differently written in two places; both are pronounced Cfc«. 

^ This letter has liecn cited by Dr. Morrison, in his View of China, but from a different author; 
from Ma-wau-Iin. 

§ Sh.iki.\.yiuni. patronymic name of Buddha. ^ 

11 This, we believe, to be the exact sense of this Buddhist phraseology. 
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further to the west, you come to the kingdom of Lan-po ; twelve days more to 
the west, is the kingdom of Go-je-naiig; and further to the west, that of 
Po-szc (l lersia ) ; after rcacliing the Western sea (the Persian giilph), from 
northern yin-too, in 120 days* journey, you arrive at the Central Yin-too; 
from thence to the westward, at the distance of three chingy’^'is the kingdom of 
Ho-lO'Wci; still further to the west, in twelve days* journey, you reach the 
kingdom of Kea>lo^na-kcu-jc (Karana?); and in twelve days* journey more to 
the west, you come to the kingdom of Mo-lo-wei' (Malwa; in Sanscrit il/a* 
iava ) ; further to the west, twenty days* journey, is the kingdom of Woo- 
jan-ne ( Onjein or, Sanscrit Ujjayani). In another twenty-five days* journey 
still to tn^est, you visit the kingdom of Lo-lo; and forty days* journey 
further to the west, the kingdom of Soo-lo-too ( Surat ); in eleven days 
journey further to the west, you get to the Western sea. This makes in the 
whole a six moons’ journey from Centrid Yin-too. When at Southern Yin- 
too, in ninety days* journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Rung 
kea-nn; and in one day further to the west, you come to the sea. From 
Southern Yin-too, in six months* journey to the south, you reach the South 
Sea (the sea of China). This was what was related by the Indian envoy. 

The eighth year (98.1), a priest of Buddi)a, master of the law,f came from 
India, bringing books. In traversing part of the island of Sumatra, J he met 
with the Buddhist priests Mc-iuo-Iq, Che-lc yoo-poo-to; he charged them (as 
superior priests?) with a letter, which ho wished to transmit to the kingdom of 
the Middle, with a great number of translated books. The emperor caused 
them to come to court to gr.itify his curiosity. The master of the law of 
Buddha (fa) again met with some mendicant Buddhists, wearing vestments 
without sleeves, and valuable Jiead-dresses in the form of serpents.^ He 
returned with them on their journey to India. A letter of recommendation 
{pc(wu)was given him, to enable him to traverse the kingdom of Tibet, with 
letters of credence, delivered by the emperor, to |)resent to the king of the 
kingdom of San-fuh-tsi or Sumatra. From this remote country he proceeded 
to the sovereign (choo) of the kingdom of Oo-koo-lo, and that of the kingdom 
of Sze-raa-kie-maiig-ko-lan (the Mongul empire?), lie recommended Tan-lo to 
the king of the Western Heaven, || and his son formed the design of sending him, 
by his means, works on the spirits and genii. 

In the years (984 to 988), a Buddhist priest of Wci-chovv, named 

Tsoo-hwan, returning from the western countries of Asia (Sc-jju)j with another 
Buddhist priest from a distant country, named Mili-tan-lo, where he had been 
presented to the King of Northern Yin-too, seated on a throne of diamonds, 
and named Na-lan-to, brought some books. There was besides a Brahman 
priest, named Yung-shc (‘ eternal age*), and a Persian infidel (gae-/flOM), named 
0-le-yan, who came together to the capital. Yung-shc said that his native 
country was called Lc. It was ascertained that the family name of the king 
of this kingdom was Ya-lo-woo-te ; that his first name was 0-JIh-nc-fo; that 
he wore a yellow dress, and had on his head a cap of gold, adorned with 
seven precious gems. When he goes out, he mounts an elephant; he is 

* The European Chinese dictionaries do not give the value of tlub itinerary inc-a&urc. In tlie Dictionary 
of Kang-he, it is stated to be a measure of distance, but no e(iuiv.ilc*nt is .statni. 

t Sanff-fd; in Sanscrit, Sangha and Dfimma (the priest, or ruligions inceting), and the law. 

t San-fUh-tsi. 

§ “Valuable head-dresses (orcapsl, in the form of sci penis, “ ,uc, doubtless, the .sliawla which the 
modern Mahomeduns, as well as the iliiulus, wrap round their heails. 

II Tsatirtan-lo-ae-tLcn-ivaiig. 
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preceded Ji}y couriers, with tnusica! instruments on thchr shoulders ; the crowd 
rush into the temple of FQh, where be distributes gifts to the poor, and succour 
to those who need it. His concubine was named Mo-ho-ne ; she wore a red 
dress, adorned with gold filagree work. She goes out but once a year, and 
distributes gifts freely. People fiock to attend the king and his 'concubine 
and raise shouts of joy as they pass. There are four ministers to administer 
all the affairs of the kingdom, who are irremovable. The five kinds of grain 
and the six kinds of edible fruit, are the same as the Chinese. They use 
copper money for purposes of commerce. They have a literature and books, 
which are long and are rolled up as in China, except that the leaves are not 
pierced and attached one to another. 

From their kingdom, six months* journey to the East, you arrive at the 
kingdom of the Ta-she (Arabs) ; in two moons more, you get to Se-chow 
(the Western Isle) ; in three moons more, you arrive at Hea-chow (the Isle of 
Summer). 0-le-yan says, that the king of his native country was entitled 
(Black-dress) j that his family name was Chang, and his first name Lc- 
moo; that he wore silk dresses, embroidered and painted ^in different colours; 
that he wore each only two or three days, resuming them once. The kingdom 
has nine ministers, irremoveabte, who direct state affairs. Commerce is 
carried on by barter, no money being used. 

From this kingdom, six months’ jourj^y to the East, you arrive at the 
country of the Brahmans.* 

The second of the years che taou[%^\ some Buddhist priests, from India, 
who arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river [che-gan), bringing to the 
emperor a brass bell and a copper bell, a statue of Fiih, and some Fan 
(Indian) books, written upon leaves of the pci-to tree, the language of which 
Js not understood. 

The third and ninth of the year teen-shing{\ii2h to 1031), some Buddhist 
priests of Western Yin-too, lovers of wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, and other 
virtues of this kind,t brought Fan booksj as presents, revered as canonical. 
The emperor gave to each a piece of yellow stuff, to wrap round the body, in 
the form of a band. 

The second moon of the fifth year, some i3ang-f&, to the number of five, 
denominated * fortunate’ and * happy,’ and by other epithets of the same 
nature, brought presents of Fan books. The emperor gave them pieces of 
yellow stuff to make trailing robes for them. 

The third of the years Amg-yeu; (1036), nine Buddhist priests, called ‘the 
virtuous,’ ‘ the exalted,* &c., brought as tribute. Fan books and bones of Filh, 
with teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-sa (Boddhisatwas) : the emperor gave 
them caps and bands. 

« Here cndaUie first narrative of the Yuen-keen-luif’han. 

t These are translations of Sanscrit Bauddha epithet?. ; Fan-thoo^king, * classical Indian books. 
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HB. HOBDAVNT RICKETTS. 

TO THE EOITOa. 

Sia : As you have thought proper to insert in your Journal for this month 
certain remarks made upon niy case in a Calcutta newspaper, in February last, 
1 now call upon you, as an act of justice, to give equal publicity to an appeal 
recently made by me to the Court of Directors, on the unjustifiable severity of 
their extra-judicial proceedings against me. You will perceive from the reply 
of the Court, that they have not attempted either to deny the facts, or to 
answer the arguments advanced in that appeal. They shrink still, as they 
have done from the first, from entering upon any matter which would lead to 
an exposure, and consequent examination of the principles on which they have 
acted ; and I, therefore, see nothing to prevent my submitting the grounds of 
niy complaint to the judgment of the public, as I now do in self-justification. 

I am Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

, Mordaunt Ricketts. 

Lake Houscy Cheltenhamy \bth 1836. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East* India Company. 

Gkntlemen : On my application for the payment of my annuity from the Bengal 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, in May 18^, I was informed that it was for the present 
withheld. On making a similar appftation on the 2d inst., the answer which 1 
received was, “ We have no annuity for Mr. Ricketts.” In the former instance, the 
Honourable Court appeai-s to have stopped my pension in transituy in anticipation of 
the future operation which their influence, or, at least which the influence of the reso- 
lution they had passed purporting to dismiss me from the service, would have upon 
the managers of the fund in India, in inducing them to discontinue their payments to 
me upon the construction of the 13th Regulation of the Bengal Civil Service Annuity 
Fund. In the latter instance, the Court may possibly have a substantial declaration, 
or an expressed determination of the managers to act upon. 

If, how'ever, the managers have in truth, come to any decision on the subject* they 
could only have done so on the presumption that the vote of dismissal passed by the 
Court against me was valid, and applicable to my case. And as the influence of the 
Honourable Court is most powerful with their civil servants, (from which body the 
managers ore selected,) and as there can be no doubt that any alteration the Court 
might make in their views of my case, would cflect a corresponding alteration in the 
decision regarding my annuity, I trust that previous to my adopting the legal measures 
I contemplate against the managers, there can be no impropriety in ray once more 
addressing the Court on the subject of the peculiariiy of the circumstances under which 
they have thought fit to exercise against me the strongest powers of a governing body. 
There can be no doubt that if the Court were to intimate an opinion that my pension 
would be restored to me, the opinion would be adopted. I am entitled, therefore, to 
consider not only the declaration of my guilt, and the resolution for my dismissal, but 
also the stoppage of my pension, as the act of the Court ; and I associate the latter 
with the two former, inasmuch as it proceeds from the communications they must 
have made to the managers of the fund j and as it was the contemplated result of the 
measures which they shaped against me. 

As the matter stands then, the Court has pronounced a sentence so explicit against 
my character, and have directed a blow so vindictive against my property, as could 
only be justified by the previous establishment of unequivocal guilt upon unexception- 
able evidence. 

It is not, however, to defend my character that I now address your Honourable 
Court. The nature of the correspondence I had with them last year, and their 
refusal to give me an opportunity of entering into the merits of the mutters of which, 
as they then informed me, I had been accused before them, imposed on me the neces- 
sity of resorting to the public press, in order to exhibit a full refutation of e\iry one 
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of these charges in detail. And the unanimous assurances of my fiiends have satisfied 
me that my chai'acter needs no further vindication. Upon this head, therefore, I am 
at ease. 

But I have yctea demand upon the justice of tlie Court- I make it with all rcsjieet. 
They liave passed a resolution dismissing me from their service ; and connecting this 
resolution with the 13th Regulation of the Bengal Civil Annuity Fund, they withhold 
from me that share of its proceeds in which I have, by purchase, acquired a vested 
interest : and I call upon the Court to give their consideration to the reasons which 
I have to offer, why they should in justice revise their proceedings in both these mat- 
ters. It were more becoming the position of both parties that I should owe the resto- 
ration of my property to their sense of justice, than that I should be driven to appeal 
to the British laws, or the British legislature for redress. 

Should the Honourable Court, on a review of the real nature of their proceedings 
against me, see reason to believe that they have violated any great principle of justice, 
it cannot be derogatory either to their dignity or their integrity to retrace their steps. 
A call of this nature is daily mmie upon our Courts of Law, and implies neither pre- 
sumption in the applicant, nor any imputation on the judges. I proceed then, with 
the strongest hope, to lay before the Court, the grounds on which I plead for a reversal 
of their judgment. And first as to the resolution of dismissal. 

The Court, I apprehend, will not silence me in limine by the assertion of any power 
inherent in them, of dismissing their servants at the mere avowal of their will ; for 
when they notified to me my dismissal, they assigned a cause for their act, arising out 
of certain allegations which were made to tlilm regarding my conduct at Lucknow: 
and indeed there are certain laws of their own, by which they themselves arc 
restrained, which regulate the mode in which charges brought against their civil ser- 
vants are to be dealt ivith. These laws forbid the Coin t to jiroceed to the extreme 
act of pronouncing a judicial and penal sentence, like that pronounced against me, 
until some criminating facts Iiavc been esfahhshod uj)un evidence, until some case ot 
guilt has been absolutely brought home to the piwty suspected, accurdimj to the preme 
mode of proceeding which ihcij enact. 

On this principle the Court must be undci’stood to assume, by the very resolution 
which they have passed against me, that some case of guilt has been proved upon me, 
by proceedings conducted according to the provisions of these laws, which were ex- 
pressly framed by the Company, to prevent accusation from being mistaken for proof, 
and suspicion from furnishing the same ground of action as crime. 

But I now entreat the Court to enquire wliich of their regulations, which regard the 
conduct of an investigation of charges brought against their civil .servants, has been 
observed in my case ; or rather, wliich of them has not been violated. No solemn 
commi.ssion was issued by the Governor General for the purposes of the inquiry. No 
two commissioners were appointed to conduct ft. No call was made on me, through iny 
agents or friends, to answer the complaint after the evidence had been produced. No 
report declaraiorg of my guilt was made by the party who conducted tlie investigation. 
No further report expressive of an approval of such investigation was appended to it 
by the Governor General. And yet, aceording to Regulations 8 and 10, of 180Gj 17 
of 1813; 11 of 1814<; 8 of 1817, all these are preliminaries indispensable to the pro- 
nunciation of any sentence by the Court, excepting that of acquittal. I am not now 
arguing the question of my guilt or innocence, but I humbly submit to the Court, 
that as a governing body, sitting judicially, they are bound to consider such an inves- 
tigation, as my case has alone undergone, as an informal, incomplete, extra-judicial 
and exparte proceeding, which cannot be acted upon by them, but in defiance of their 
own laws. 

The Court cannot say that, by such an irregular investigation, I have been tried, or 
even if that were a trial, they cannot say that a verdict of guilty has been pronounced 
against me by those who tried me; and I therefore, upon the failure even of the moral 
and judicial grounds upon which they profess to have founded their resolution for my 
dismissal, respectfully, but firmly, call upon them to rescind it. 

I feel justified in making this call upon the Honourable Court, (not upon the question 
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of niy innocence ; which, bs I have said, I abstain from now discussing, because it 
could not now be entertained in a manner satisfactory to any party,) but, uppii the 
fact of the Court Iiaving had no sound foundation for their resolution, even had tl»e 
resolution itself been applicable to the circumstances in which I stood, when it was 
passed. But, in the next place, I further call on the Court fairly to ask themselves, 
as men of honour, whether the attempt to consider me still in their service, in 1834-, 
be consistent with the simple integrity in which justice should be administered ; and 
whether it be not at best a dangerous abandonment of fundamental principles in order 
to accomplish a particular object. There was nothing in my position at the moment 
to contradistinguish my case from those of the rest of the retired servants. I had 
taken every step, without one exception, which had been by invariable custom 
received by the Court as an actual resignation of the service. No one retired servant 
had taken any further step towards the announcement of his retirement, than those 
which I myself had taken. Whatever then was my position in respect to the Com- 
pnny, was also the position of all who had acted like me. And again, I call upon the 
Honourable Court to ask themselves whether they ever for one moment considered 
aU the other civilians on the retired list, and all the other annuitants on the Civil Fund, 
ns actually in their service, and consequently amenable to their authority, on the 30th 
June, 1834, the date of my dismissal. Surely, they cannot say that they were con- 
sciously maintaining a secret hold over all the retired servants, of which these latter 
were dangerously ignorant. But if they did not consider them in their service, with 
what uprightness can they persevere i^an assertion, with respect to my case, which 
they abandon with respect to all others similarly circumstanced? 

The inapplicability of this vote of dismission will be still more apparent if the 
Court will advert to the constitution of the Bengal Civil Annuity Fund, and to their 
own connection with it. The Court have fully recognized the whole body of the 
regulations, which are laid down for the management of this fund j many of which 
were insisted on by themselves, and all formally approved by them. So that without 
entering ot> the question, whether hy such approval they arc or may not have become 
by Iciw, the compulsory administrators of these regulations, I may safely assert that 
their integrity and good faith stand pledged to the general tenor, as well as to the 
particular provisions of them. 

Now the whole tenor, as well of the constitution of the fund as of the regulations 
for its management, draws the distinction, which common sense requires, between a 
subscriber and an annuitant. A subscriber cannot be treated as an annuitant, nor 
ail annuitant as a subscriber ; — no one can retain tlic two capacities at the same tinic. 
lie who is a subscriber, cunnot have become an annuitant, and he who is an aiiuuitaiit 
must have ceased to he a sul)scril)cr. 

By 15th regulation, an absolute void^nce of the service is indispensably necessary 
before a subscriber can be entitled to his annuity, and by the 11th regulation, a certain 
payment is required when the uiinuity is claimed hy a subscriber, not by way of con- 
tinuance of his annual subscriptions, but ns a final adjustment of his subscription 
accounts on his quitting the service.’* The Court themselves caused the 27th 
regulation to be inserted, which j)rovidcs tliat the annuities of the retired servants in 
England shall be paid through the Company’s Treasurer in London, on an order of 
the Directors ; and to prevent any mistake as to the cases in wdiich these i)aymcnls 
shall be made, the Court further required, by the 32nd regulation, that notice should 
be officially and formally given to the Court of Directors, by tlic managers of the 
fund in India, of the claim made to the annuity by each individual subscriber on his 
retirement from the service; and of the fact of his having paid his final adjustment 
money according to a scale assigned. 

Upon these considerations, and upon the further one, that no form of resignation, 
or of the acceptance of such resignation, is not only not laid down, but not even in 
the remotest manner alluded to in any of the Company’s laws, or in any of the Civil 
Annuity Fund regulations; it becomes evident that the claim made in India to the 
retiring annuity, and notified officially to the Court of Directors iii England, is con- 
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sidered by all parties as tahtamoiint to a tender of resignation ; and that the actnal 
payment of the annuity* by an order of the same Court* implies without question that 
such tender has been accepted by them. 

If this were not so, every payment hitherto made to an annuitant by the treasury 
of the Company in Leadenhall-strcet, has been, and continues to be, a gross and frau- 
dulent violation of the regulations, which make a previous voidance of tlic service 
necessary on his part, and deceives him as to his actual position with the Company. 
For, I call on the ('ourt to declare not merely whether their actual practice has ever 
conveyed any other, but whether it has not always, under the circumstances men. 
tioned, conveyed the identical interpretation of that regulation which is here contended 
for. Have they ever, I ask, since the estriblishment of the fund, received any other 
tender of resignation than the application for the annuity, coupled with the oihcial 
notification of the same to themselves? Have they ever signified their acceptance 
of a resignation in any other way than by the payment of the annuity? HaA'e they 
ever intimated to tlio service the necessity of any other, or ever suggested the pos- 
sibility of a doubt on the subject ? 

I humbly conceive that I have now established two distinct grounds on which the 
resolution, which the Court passed for my dismission, slioiiUl be rescinded. First, 
tliat, contrary to tlicir own recorded principles, it was founded on a case of suspicion 
only, and did not result from an investigation conducted according to the provisions and 
restrictions of their own laws; so that inasmuch as I was never properly and duly tried, 
I was not obnoxious to a penal sentence. Sc(jondly,that such a resolution was iniiji- 
plimble to the relation in which I stood to them at the time, inasmuch ns whatever 
quibble of law might under other circumsbinces be started in tbeir favour, tbeir own 
integrity and good faith was in the present case pledged to consider all annuitants as 
no longer in their service. 

So much for the moral and judicial grounds on which the resolution itself stands. 
I now proceed in the second place to consider it In connection with the IStli regula- 
tion, as leading to the stoppage of my pension; with a view to wdiich re.sult, (lie 
resolution was evidently passed, as is sufficiently proved by the fact, that the ComI 
stopped my annuity before any communication could have been received from the 
managers of the fund in India. 

In order to shew the Court that the 13tli regulation, which is made to hear upon 
me, is utterly inapplicable to my case, I have only to advert to the actual position in 
which I stood in regard to the fund at the time the resolution was passed. I had paid 
up my adjustment money, tvhich finished mi/ dealings with the fund as a subscriber. I 
bad been entered on the mamiger’s hooks in India us an annuitant ; ns an annuitant 
I had been received at the India House, and so entered on the official list, published 
by autliority; and as an annuitant for four successive yeans, I have been paid by an 
order of the Court. 

But what arc tlic terms of the rcgidation of the fund which is quoted against mc ‘^ 
“ Any .suhscriber,who may be dismissed from the Honourable Company’s service, shall 
forfeit all right to benefit by the institution, &c.” Now, I call upon the (kmrt to shew 
explicitly how this regulation applies to me? I call upon them to shew how and when 
I was ever in the position of a dismissed subscriber. Tlie Court can no more apply to 
the annuitant this regulation, which, in its terms, is limited to the 5«/wr/icr, than they 
can, under another regulation similarly limited, demand of the former tlic annual con- 
tribution which is due only from the latter. 

The sum of the matter is this ; I have a vested interest in a certain fund, because 
it was formed partly by my own annual contributions, and because I fiirnislied these 
contributions in consideration of a certain future benefit expressly contracted for ; 
namely, a given amount of annuity, when my payments should be completed. Tin's 
future and stipulated benefit can only by the regulation.s of the fund be defeated by 
an express contingency, namely, my dismissal from the service whilst a subscriber. I 
say, whilst a subscriber, because tlic regidations, individually and collectively, make it 
imperative that every individual concerned, shall have ceased to he a suhscriljer for one 
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twelvemonth at least, and shall have satisfied a specific claim whicli tlie fund has upon 
him at parting, before he can be paid as an annuitant ; or in other words, be put into 
possession of the benefit contracted for. Now, this contingency had not occurred when 
I lind fulfilled all the terms of the trust-deed; and when, having paid my parting ad- 
justment money, and having for four years actually received my annuity, I had not 
only ceased to be a subscriber, but if there is mcaniug in words, I had fully entered on 
the benefit of my contract. 

When I had thus entered on the final benefit, the contingemdes of the contract had 
inevitably ceased, and as the Court were parties to all these acts, with what pretence 
ofjustice or honour can they, at this period, again call me “a subscriber,” attempt 
again to revive these very contingencies, and by a kind oiex.post facto law, deprive me 
of the stipulated benefit of which, by the express terms and unquestionable intention of 
tlie same contract, I had been for four years in absolute possession. 

The Court which I am addressing, 1 know to be composed of gentlemen of the 
highest personal honour, and I now beg to be allowed most respectfully to request 
c‘a<*h individual among them to imagine such a case as mine to have occurred witliin^is 
own private dealings. 

Let him suppose himself, in consequence of having for many years accepted an an- 
nual portion of the earnings of his domestic servants, to stand pledged to pay to each 
of them a stipulated annuity for the rest of their lives. Let him further suppose the 
payment of these annuities to be nevertheless contingent upon two circumstances ; 
the one, that the servant should not have been dismissed his service for misconduct ; 
the other, that on voluntarily quittmg it after a given number of years, he should further 
pay down a certain principal sum, which sum, calculated in reference to the gross 
amount of the whole annual subscriptions of the servant, the master should only be 
entitled to demand, upon this voluntary dissolution of the cordract of service. Would 
the master upon some suspicion (however strong) iiihtilled into his mind, of the pre- 
vious misconduct of any one of these servants who ha<l not been dismissed up to the 
time when he performed all these stipulated acts, — would the master, I ask, feel him- 
self, after having received that servant's parting money, and paid his annuity for four 
years, justified in withholding it for all future time, upon the sole plea that he could, 
and did now, dismiss him from his service ? Will any individual of your Honourable 
Court rise in his place and say, that he himself would, on such a plea, retain in his own 
pocket the amount of which he thus deprived the annuitant ? Would not his con- 
science demand of him how he could withhold the annuity on the ground that the 
annuitant had been in his service up to the present date, and, at the same time, keep 
possession of that very sum, which he was only entitled to receive on the express 
ground that the service was relinquished, and the man’s title to the annuity made 
good four years ago, when that sum was paid ? Is there an individual of your Ho- 
nourable Court who would stoop to minister to his own benefit, in the face of such a 
contradiction in terms, and in violation of so plain an agreement? 

If there be not one, who, in his individual capacity, would hesitate to consider such 
a course inconsistent with his private honour and integrity, I call upon your Honour- 
able Court, composed as it is of such individuals, to consider, what there is in their 
collective capacity, to give them a different view of the principles which should regu- 
late the discharge of their public duties. Does the principle of private honour differ 
from that of public faith ? Is a public body exempted from the sacred ties which bind 
the consciences and feelings of individuals ? Is each man to lay down his own private 
sense of right the moment he finds himself, and only because he finds himself, incorpo- 
rated with others, who may nevertheless be equally imbued in private with similar 
principles to his own ? Or, is he at liberty, when he finds the part which he is called 
upon to take as a public man, offend the integrity of his private feelings, to shelter 
himself under the reflection that he is only one among many who commit the act of 
injustice ? If not ; if the principles which are to regulate both our public and ouc 
private conduct be alike founded upon one comprehensive and unerring law, I ear- 
nestly implore your Honourable Court to carry their high feelings, as individuals, into 

^«2«AJottr.N.S.VoL.20.No.89. 2 U 
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the reconsideration of the question, whether, in withholding the payment of my an- 
nuity, they do not, in truth, break the solemn faith they had pledged to me? I was 
not dismissed when I laid claim to the annuity. I was not dismissed when ray claim 
was officially notified to the Court. I was not dismissed during the whole time I was 
a subscriber. 1 was not dismissed when nearly £5,()(X) was accepted from me as a 
parting payment. I was not dismissed for four years after this claim had been so com- 
pletely conceded by the Court; tliat payment was regularly made by them upon it. 
What then was there to hold the contract in suspension ? The terms of it were 
already satisfied, and as I have already said, the contingencies which alone could break 
it were long since annulled. 

There is now but one point more to urge upon the notice of the Court : It i.8 this ; 
that even the strongest moral conviction in their own minds, that I was guilty of these 
unproved accusations, would not justify the Court in treating me as if they were 
proved. The Court have condemned me in secret, upon a case of suspicion only. 
They have never called on me to rebut any sort of evidence whatever. They have not 
even gone so far as to pretend that the case against me was backed by testimony wor- 
thy of credit. I was once indeed, before I quitted India, called on by the Governor- 
General, to prove the contrary of a mere assertion, and because I indignantly refused 
so illegal and unjust a test of innocence, they professed, in their published extract 
from their despatcli on the subject, to take this refusal us a positive acknowledgement 
of guilt. Against such a deduction I protest;— common sense, the interests of so- 
ciety revolt at it— according to the wise principles of Briti.sh jurisprudence, justice is 
not allowed to strike its victim, until his guilt has been proved, according to rules of 
evidence and forms of Court. Divested of such rules and forms, the diameter of jus- 
tice is lost Forming, as these do, the only machinery by which tlie principle itsell 
cart work, they become the main security and guarantee for the integrity of it. In 
all cases,- therefore, even those of the strongest suspicion, guilt must be judicially 
proved, before punishment can be awarded. The spirit of our laws, and indeed their 
letter, *enjoin8tIiat individual guilt should be rather suffered to escape, than that, in 
order to reach a particular case of it, the flow of justice should be so violently diverted, 
that the image of it should be lost by the disturbance of those pure fountains in which 
alone it can be reflected. 

But in seeking my condemnation, the Court have allowed their own laws to be over- 
looked, their own forms to be abandoned; they have given an unforeseen and untenable 
interpretation to the spirit as well as to the letter of an agreement, involving the highest 
principles of faith between a governing body and their servants. They have entangled 
themselves in a manifest contradiction in terras ; and have been driven to treat the 
position in which I stood at a given time towards them, as different to that of others 
whose circumstances were precisely similar to mine. 

I submit to the Court, that to persevere in inflicting a penalty on me, wliicli has 
been awarded under such a violation of justice, of honour, and of good faith, would 
constitute a public and private wrong, of which they will not, I am sure, be consciously 
guilty. 

In adopting the line of argument which I have taken in this letter. I plead as a 
ruined man for nearly the last remaining provision for a rising family. But I beg it to 
be understood, that this part of the question has nothing to do with the defence of 
my character, which lies elsewhere. The grounds which I now urge for the restora- 
tion of my property, are independent of that on which I defend my innocence. That 
innocence I have elsewhere established, and my present argument refers entirely to 
the impropriety of the mode by which the Court have caused so heavy a penalty to be 

inflicted on me. t, r ^ 

This aigument is a valid one when urged upon men of honour : and I beg the Court 
to believe, that, in stating it, I have not wished to say anything offensive to tljcir feel- 
ings as individuals ; I have urged it in the full conviction that the Court have not 
seen the matters I have pressed upon their notice, in the light and under the bearings 
HI which I have now put them, and though I have been forced to state plainly, the 
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various acts of injustice) by which I have been made to suffer; yet, so far has it been 
from my intention to impug:ii the individual integrity of tlie members of the Court* 
tliat it is to that very integrity that 1 appeal* for the redress of my wrongs* when a 
reconsideration of my case shall have exhibited the real nature of them. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Mobdaunt Ricketts. 

Lake Horuet Chdienham, \2th May^ 1836. 

EaiUlndia House^ 1st July, 1836* 

Sir,— The Court of Directors of the East- India Company have considered your 
letter dated the 12th May last, stating the giounds upon whicli you request the Court 
to revise their proceedinga in your case* and to rescind their resolution dismissing yon 
from the Company’s service, by the operation of which, you are excluded from the 
benefits of the Annuity Fund ; and I am commanded to inform you in reply, that the 
Court decline to depart from the decisions which they have passed on your case. 

I am, Sir* your most obedient, humble servant, 

James C. Melviil* Sec. 

M* Ricketts, Esq. 


<!DriginaI atiR 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society , of July, 1836. — A general meeting was held this 
day, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 

Among the donations laid on the table, were the following: — From Brian 
H. Hodgson, Esq., the Honourable East India Company’s Political Resident 
in Nepal, a second series of original Baiiddha works, in Sanscrit MS., col- 
lected by him in Nepdl, From C. M. Whisb, Esq. a large collection of palm- 
leaf and paper MSS., principally in the Sanscrit language, written in the 
Malayalama character, and consisting of the Vedas, and other standard works 
of the Hindus. This collection was made by Mr. C. M. Whish, of the Madras 
Civil Service, deceased. From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, several Arabic 
and Sanscrit works, being part of those, the printing of which the Society had 
undertaken to complete, in consequence of the operations of the Education 
Committee at Calcutta having been suspended by order of Government. From 
Lord Prudhoe, four spears, used by different tribes of the island of Sennar. 
From the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, of Canton, two Japanese coins. (The Chairman 
announced that Mr. Gutzlaff was engaged in collecting coins of Japan for the 
purpose of illustrating the history of that country.) From Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart., portraits of Jamsetjee Boraanjee, and his son, Nowrojee Jamsetjee, the 
well-known shipbuilders of Bombay, and the first who constructed vessels at 
that place in the European style, — Eight new members were elected. 

The Secretary read the following papers to the meeting: — 1st. The personal 
narrative of the Taleb Sidi Ibrahim Mohammed eUMessi, of the province of 
Sus, including some statistical and political notices of that extreme south- 
west country of Morocco; translated from the original Berber MS. into 
Arabic ; and afterwards translated into English by W. B. Hodgson, Esq. 

Mr. Hodgson described the Berber language as being spoken in North 
Africa, from the banks of the Nile to the Atlantic ocean; and considered that 
it merited investigation from its great antiquity, and from its connexion with 
the geography and history of North Africa and Egypt, The original text of 
the present narrative would supply an example of the language ; and the nar- 
rative itself would furnish some infoi motion respecting a remote province of 
Morocco, very little known to Europeans. Mr. Hodgson knew of only three 
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Berber MSS. in existence: one was the narrative of the Taleb; the next, a 
version of the Evangelists, made under his own siiperintendance, and now in 
the possession of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; the other, a book of 
religious faith and practice, written for the use of the natives of Wad Braa, a copy 
of which the enterprising traveller, Mr. Davidson, then in Morocco, had pro. 
mised to endeavour to procure for him. 2. The translation, by the late Sir 
Charles Wilkins, of an^inscription on an ancient Hindu seal; with observation s, 
by Professor Wilson. The interpretation of this inscription had in vain been 
attempted by pundits in India. 

16th of July. — The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the President, 
in the chair. 

Walter Elliot, Esq., presented two MS. volumes, containing 696. inscriptions, 
principally in Sanscrit, written in theCanarese character, copied from the original 
monumental stones, pillars, walls, &c., in the southern Mahratta country, and 
in other parts of India. These volumes were accompanied by an analytical 
account of their contents, and of the dynasties to which the inscriptions had 
reference. Also, three copies of his alphabet of the ancient Canarese cha- 
racter ; and an original grant, or deed, engraved on copper-plates, in the same 
character. 

The following native gentlemen of Bombay were balloted for, and elected 
non-resident members of the Society ;—Jugonath]ee Sunkersett, Esq. ; Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, Esq.; Curzetjee Cowasjee, Esq.; Dadabhoy Pestonjee, 
Esq. ; Dhakjee Dadajee, Esq. ; Bomanjee Hormajee, Esq, ; Framjee Cowasjee, 
Esq.; Cursetjee Ardaseer, Esq. ; Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Esq.; Mahommed Ali 
Rogay, Esq. ; Cursetjee Rustomjee, Esq. ; Mahommed Ibrahim Muckba, 
Esq.; and Hormarjee Bhiccajee, Esq, The Imam of Muscat was elected an 
honorary member. Thomas Teed, and John Macvicar, Esqs., were elected 
resident members. 

The Meetings were adjourned till December. 

Asiatic Society (/ Bengal -^At the meeting of 6th January, the Rev. Dr. 
Mill, W. H. Macnaghten,Esq., Sir J. P. Grant, and Sir B. Malkin, were chosen 
Vice-presidents for the ensuing year ; and Messrs. H. T. Prinsep, J. R. Colvin, 
C. E.. Trevelyan, C. H. Cameron, D. Hare, RamComulSen, Captains Forbes 
and Pemberton, and Dr. Pearson, members of the Committee of Papers. 

The resolution of the Government to make over the library of the College 
of Fort William to the “ Public Library ” lately instituted in Calcutta, was 
coupled with a reservation of all the works exclusively oriental, of which it is 
known that the college possesses a very extensive and valuable collection, 
comprising the whole library of Tippu Sultan, These, it was generally under- 
stood, the Government would be willing to transfer to the Asiatic Society, 
should a request be expressed by this body to obtain them. As their possession 
would necessarily involve an increase of establishment, the Committee of 
Papers had hitherto hesitated making any application on the subject, but it was 
evidently desirable that such an opportunity of enriching its collection should 
be hailed with eager desire by a body devoted to the cultivation and study of 
Indian literature and history. 

The Secretary apprised the meeting, that he has received from Mr. W. H. 
Smoult, the box of papers of the late Mr. Moorcroft, which were in possession 
of the late W. Fraser, Esq., and which he was willing to place at the disposal 
of the Society, on the conditions expressed by the deceased, viz , that any 
profit accruing from their publication should go to the benefit of Mr. Moor- 
croft’s relatives in England. 
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The Society, entirely concurring in this view, resolved, that they should be 
immediately forwarded to Professor Wilson, in England, to be made use of 
along with the former manuscripts, on the conditions specified. 

A letter from the Vicar Apostolic of Cochin China was read, requesting the 
Society to forward the specimen of the dictionary, which he regretted to hear 
could not bq printed in Calcutta, to the Oriental Translation Fund in England 
in case that body should be inclined to patronize its publication. 

A letter was read from Captain C. M.Wade. transmitting a second memoir, 
by Mr. Charles Masson, on the ancient coins discovered at Beghram in 
Kohistan, at Jelalabad and K&bul. 

The memoir had been detained in Captain Wade*s possession, since the 
month of June last, in consequence of some ofUcial correspondence with 
Colonel Pottinger, to whom the coins to which it relates have been finally 
forwarded for the Bombay Government. 

The present memoir adds the names of Diomedes, Palerkos, Alooukenes ( ? ), 
to those already known, and gives some valuable information on the sites of 
the Alexandria ad caleem Caucasi, ^c. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science. Published under the Auspices of the 
Madras Lit, Soc. and Aux. R.A.S. Edited by the Secretary. Madras. 

This w'ork was commenced in October 1833, with a view of affording a channel of 
immediate publicity for communications to the Madras Literary Society, a branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Under the able editorship of Mr. Morris, it has been already 
the vehicle of some valuable papers, one of which we have this month transferred to our 
pages. ' 

Observations on the Commercial and Agricultural CapabUities of the North Coast of New 
Holland, and the Advantages to be derived from the Establishment of a Settlement 
in the vicinity of ItaJ/les* Bay, By George Windsor Earl. London, 1836. 
E. Wilson. 

The observations and suggestions of Mr. Earl, being the fruit of local experience, are 
valuable. He has personally conversed with commanders of Bugis prahus, who have 
been to New Holland and Raffles’ Bay. 

Observations on the Advantages of Emigration to New South Wales, i^c. London, 1836. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

• This little work consists of extracts of the evidence of various persons examined 
before a committee in the colony, and other documents, useful to the emigrant. 

A Warning ; in a Letter addressed to John Foynder, Esq., pointing out the Importance 
of the Vernacular Dialects of India, and suggesting the Expediency of an Explicit Law, 
declaratory of lieligious Liberty in the East. By Nathaniel Smith, Esq. B.C.S. 
London, 1836. Richardson. 

Mr. Smith contends, that the disuse of the vernaculars in India, ** through the in- 
fluence of the literary party,’’ operates as a draw-back to popular education, secular or 
evangelical ; that the enactment of an explicit law in favour of converts to Christianity, 
is necessary, and might be safely introduced; and that by indirect means Hindooism 
might be speedily abolished : ** already is there a great disposition amongst the cestuy qui 
irun's, to misapply funds devoted to superstitious purposes ; and if, eitlicr by a direct 
law, or by an enactment obiter introduced into any other law, we could strike a blow at 
such * uses,’ Hindooism would speedily be annihilated by the people themselves. This 
might be effected either by embroiling the remedy, when trusts in mortmain are abused, 
or by at once turning such estates into fee-simple, discharged of the use, under enact. 
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nfl&ts fhmed to tsiist alienations by way of compromise between the heirs of the 
grantors and grantees.** Of the morality of this course^ Mr. Smith does not say any. 
thing, — nor shall we. 

A Kislwy Greece. By the Her. CoNNor Thirlwall. Vol. III., being vol. 
LXXX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet C^clopadia» London, 1836. Longman and Co. 
Taylor. 

In this Yolume, the affairs of ancient Greece are brought down to the Sicilian expe- 
didoD, B. c. 413. The contents include the administration of Pericles, and the state of 
science, literature, and the .'trta, in Athens, at that period, and tlie history of the Pulu. 
ponnesinn war. We discover the same comprehensive research, and originality of ob- 
servaUon, in this as in Mr. Tbirlwall’s former volumes. 

Travels and Adventures in JEastem j^rica; descriptive the Zoolas^ their Manners and 
CustonUf ^c.i with a Sketch of Natal. By Nathaniel Isaacs. Two vols. London^ 
1836. Churton. 

This is a plain, modest, unobtrusive narrative of a visit to the tribes to the northward 
of Cape Natal, and to the dreaded King Chaka. Tlie manners and habits of the people 
are described with apparent fidelity, our security for which consists in the strong marks 
of ingenuousness in the writer, who is a young man, a nephew of the well known 
Mr. S. Solomon of St. Helena. 

Schloss Hairifield: or, a Winter in Lower Styria. By Captain Basil Hall, Il.N 
F.R.S. Edinburgh, 1836. Cadcll. 

Captain Basil Hall is so entertaining a writer, that we always take up a work of his 
with a kind of prepossession. Tlie Schloss, or Castle, of Ilainfield, about six hours from 
Gratz, was the scene of Capt. Hall’s sojourn, in the year 1834, and the historical and 
other incidents connected therewith, and with the dowager Countess Purgstall, make up 
the amusing contents of this volume, which we are glad to find is the harbinger of 
more. 

Jemin%ham; or, the Inconsistent Man. Three vols, London, 1836. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

This is an attempt to expose the fallacies of the Shelley and ante-establishmcnt 
school ; we cannot speak much in praise of the execution. 

Rejiort on the Commerce of the Ports of New Russia, Moldavia, ami Wallachia, made to 
the Russian Government in 1835. Translated from the original, published at Odessa, 
by T. F. Triebner. London, 1836. E. Wilson. 

This is a very valuable report, by M. de Hagemeister, attached to the Government 
of New Russia,” to Count Woronzow, of a personal visit, in 1834, to the northern 
parts of the Black Sea, and the sea of Azoff, from the Danube to the Don. Appended 
are Tables of Imports and Exports. 

General Statistics of the British Emjnre. By James McQueen, Esq. London, 
1836. Fellowes. 

A COMPENDIOUS view of the immense properly, capital, industry, produce, trade, and 
resources of the British Empire. The facts will surprize those who have paid but a 
superficial attention to the subject. They are extracted generally from official sources, 
but they are mostly of a long past date. The section devoted to the East-Indies gives 
imperfect (not to say erroneous) details. 

Observatums on the Curiosities (f N<Uure. By the late William Burt, Esq. Edited 
by bis Nephew, T. Seymour Burt, Esq., Bengal Engineers. London, 1836. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 

This work affords a fresh proof of Mr. Burt’s taste and talenti» 

Witson^s Historical, Traditionary, and Imaginative Tales of the Borders, Edinburgh, 
^ 1836. Sutherland. 

A uiuHLY amusing work, published in monthly parts, price sixpence ! 
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Finden's Ports oM Harbours of Great BrUain. Part I, London, 183^. Tilt, 

This is a magnificent work, intended to give correct views of our principal Ports and 
Harbours, and remarkable places and objects on the coast, with local descriptions, and 
a history of each port. The present Part contains four such views (besides the vignette 
of Tynemouth Priory and Lighthouse), namely, Tynemouth Castle, Culiercoats (near 
Tynemouth), Shields Harbour, and Berwick Bridge. 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery, Smith, Elder and Co. 

This work is brought to a close by the publication of the Tenth Part. It contains 
forty plates, and we may, without exaggeration, say, that it is a work which will do 
honour to the state of English art. 

Si/ria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, ^c., illustrated in a Series of Views drawn from 
Nature, by W. H, Bartlett, l^illktm Purser, ^c., with Descriptions of the Plates, by 
John Carnr, Esq. London^ 1836. Fisher and Son. Parts I. and II. 4to. 
Messrs. Fisher, with an entei prize which deserves the warmest public encourage- 
ment, have sent nut artists of talent into Syria and Asia Minor, to take upon the spot 
drawings for a series of views to illustrate sacred and profane history, and to furnisli 
accurate representations of those countries into which European commerce is endear 
vouring to penetrate. The two Parts we have seen (each containing four large engrav- 
ings, price 2s.) promise that the work will fulfil all that the most sanguine expectation 
could look for. 

The Skahpeare Gidlery, corUaitiins the Principal Female Characters in the Plays of the 
Great Poet, tj|c. London, 1836, Tilt. Part I. 

The object of this work is to embody the female characters of Shakspeare; and if 
Mr. Charles Heath, who has the superintendence of the work, proceeds as he has 
begun, he will delight the lovers of the poet as well as of the arts. Sliakspeare him. 
self could not desire to see his ideal creations more happily represented in reality of 
shape and expression than Mr. Meadows has done in “ Viola ’* and “ Anne Page.*’ 

Observations on the Present State (f Naval Architecture in Great Britain • together with a 
popular View of the Application of Science to Ship- Building. By Jasies Caulfield 
Beasiisk. Cork, 1836. London, Boone. 

Mr. Beamish has given a very clear and concise view of the scientific principles of 
ship-building in this little pamphlet; and we join with him (and we believe a great 
many more) in deeply regretting the injudicious reforms which have been made in our 
national ship.yards. 

The Magazine of Health. Conducted by a Practising Physician. London, Tilt. 

A USEFUL addition to our periodical works ; ably conducted, and cheap. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
General Examination, May, 1836. 


On Friday, the 27th of May, a Depu- 
tation of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East.India College at Haileybury, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the College Council as to the result of the 
general examination of the students. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the principal’s 
lodge, where they weirt ' received by him 
and the professors. Soon afterwards, they 
proceeded to the hall, accompanied by 
several distinguished visitors, where (the 


students being previously assembled) tlie 
following proceedings took place 

A list of the students who had gained 
medals, prizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions, was read. 

Mr. Archd. R. Young read an English 
Essay. 

The students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then pre- 
sented by the Chairmait, (Sir James llivett 
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Carnacy Bart.,) according to the following 
report, viz. 

Medals^ prizes, and other Honourable Dis- 
tinctions of Students leaving College. 

May, 1836. 

Fourth Term. 

Alexander Penrose Forbes, medal in 
classics, medal in mathematics, medal in 
political economy, medal in law, medal in 
Sanscrit, and prize in Arabic. 

George Beikeley Seton Karr, prize in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, Bart., 
was highly distinguished. 

William Young passed with great 
credit. 

Third Term. 

Edward Peters, prize in mathematics, 
prize in political economy, prize in San- 
scrit, prize in Persian, prize in Arabic, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

George Fergusson Cockburn, prize in 
law, prize in Bengali, and prize in Hin- 
dustani. 

Robert Bensley Thornhill, and Henry 
Mountford Reid, were highly distin- 
guished. 

Second Term. 

Cecil Beadon, prize in classics, prize in 
mathematics, prize in law, prize in Ben- 
gali, prize in Arabic, second prize essay, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Archibald Roberts Young, prize in po- 
litical economy, prize in Hindustani, prize 
essay, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Charles Edward Fraser Tytler, prize in 
Persian, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

William Fisher, prize in Sancrit, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Hew D. H. Fergusson was highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Prizes and other Honourable Distinctions of 
Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

William Edwards, prize in classics, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Arthur St. John Richardson was highly 
distinguished. 

Second Term. 

Henry James Turquand was highly 
distinguished. 

First Term. 

William Muir, prize in classics, prize in 
law, prize in Bengali, and with great cre- 
dit in other departments. 

Alexander Ross, prize in Persian, prize 
in Hindustani, prize in Arabic, and with 
great credit in otlier departments. 

Arthur A. Roberts, prize in Sanscrit, 


and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Alexander M. Sutherland, prize in San- 
scrit, and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Coutts T. Arbuthnot, prize in mathe- 
matics. 

C. B. Thornhill, Dawson Mayne, and 
George Edmonstone, were highly disiin. 
guished. 

William Wynyard, Henry Vansittart, 
R. C. Raikes, and Arthur H. Cocks 
passed with great credit. 

Rank of Students leaving College, as deter- 
mined by the College. Counc'd, viz. 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. Cecil Beadon. 

2. G. F. Cockburn. 

.3. R. B. Thornhill. 

4. H. M. Reid. 

5. H. 1). H. Fergusson. 

Second Class. 

6. Sir C. M. Ochterlony, Bait. 

7. William Young. 

(No Third Class.) 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. Alexander P. Forbes. 

2. E. Peters. 

3. William Fisher. 

(No Second or Thiid Class.) 

Bomjjay. 

First Class. 

1. A. R. Young. 

2. G. B. S. Karr. 

3. C. E. F. Tytler. 

(No Second or Third Class.) 

It was then announced, th.-it the certifi- 
cates of the College Council were granted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proficiency, but also to conduct} and that 
this latter consideration had always the 
most decided effect in determining the order 
of rank. 

It was also announced, that such rank 
would take effect only in the event of the 
students proceeding to India within six 
months after they are so ranked ; and 
** should any student delay so to proceed, 
he shall only take rank amongst the stu- 
dents classed at the last examination pre- 
vious to his departure for India, and shall 
be placed at the end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him.” 

The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great gratifica- 
tion which the deputation felt at the very 
favourable result of the examination, as 
well as the excellent conduct of the whole 
body of the students ; and the business of 
the day concluded. 
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<irailcutta. 

LAW. 

SupRKME Court. — November 23. 

Ill the matter of Alexander and Co . — 

This an appeal irom an order made 
bv the court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in India, on the petition of A. 
IJnghanii • 

Counsel having been heard and the case 
fully argued during the term, the court this 
decision. There being 
8 difference on the bench, the judges deli- 
vered their opinions seriatim. 

Sir B. Mdkin — This is an appeal from 
an order made on the 3d of January last, 
by Mr. Justice Grant, in the Insolvent 
Court. It is, necessarily, with some hesi- 
tation, that I come to a conclusion, especi- 
ally on a question principally of fact, at 
variance with that formed t)y the judge 
who heard the evidence in the case; but, 
after having had the advantage of a full 
communication of the reasons given by the 
learned judge for the opinion he enter- 
Inined, and of hearing the case argued with 
tlie utmost force and ability in support of 
that opinion, I cannot feel that the order 
ought to be supported. In its present 
shape, it does not appear to me to have been 
one which the Insolvent Court had power 
to make; and 1 cannot collect from the 
evidence any state of facts which calls for 
the substitution of any other. 

The first question in the case is, whether 
the order made was one which the Insol- 
vent Court had jurisdiction to make. And 
this must turn entirely on the construction 
of the 49lhsec. of the stat., 9th Geo. 4. c. 
74, for, except under the special provisions 
of that act, the Court could have no such 
power. 'I’he order originally ay:plied for, 
or rather that part of the application which 
was In substance granted, was to set aside 
a sale, treated as actually made, on the 
ground of negligence or fraud ; the order 
made departed in form from that applied 
for, and corresponds with that made in 
''ex-parte Bennett,*' 10 Ves. J. 3.31. But 
that case is an express authority to show 
that such an order could not be made, 
unless by consent, by the liOrd Chancellor 
Mtting in bankruptcy ; and of course it 
could not be made by the Insolvent Court 
here, except under the express provisions of 
the Insolvent Act. The same principle is 
further recognized by the other cases cited in 
argument on the subject. Tlie application, 
as far as this portion of it is concerned, 
resolves itself completely into an applica- 
tion to set aside the sale, or render it 
* See vol. xvli. p. 79, and last vol. p. m 
Amt. Journ. N. S. Vol.20. No. 77. 


inoperative, on the ground of legal or 
actual misconduct, and such an application, 
on the authority of ‘‘ Ex parte Bennett,” 
ought, independently of the special pro. 
visions of the Insolvent Act here, to be 
made to a Court of Equity. It appears 
to me that the Insolvent Act does not give 
the court the power which it has exercised. 
The only sections which materially bear on 
the question are the 49th, 50tti, and 5Gth. 
The 56th is only so far important on this 
point, that, by giving other relief in cases 
of improper oi^ improvident sales, when 
any actual damage lias accrued, it makes 
it unnecessary, for the purposes of justice, 
to attempt to extend the operation of the 
other sections by any strained construction. 
And on the most obvious and natural con- 
struction both of the 49tli and 50th 
sections, I think that they contemplate 
future sales only: that they are merely 
prospective in their operation. 

The power of this court is not merely to 
confirm or dismiss the order of the Insol- 
vent Court, but to inquire into the matter 
of the petition and of the proceedings 
petitioned against, and ** to make such 
order thereon as to the same court shall 
seem meet and just.” Now, the original 
petition was not merely to set aside the 
sale, or to restrain a conveyance, but it 
prayed that, if the court could not cancel 
the sale, it should be referred to the 
examiner of the court to inquire and report 
whether the factories could have been sold 
to any, and what greater, advantage, had 
they been duly advertised for sale, and ex- 
posed to sale by public auction, or that the 
court .should grant such other order as the 
circumstances of the case might require. 
The Insolvent Court, therefore, was at 
liberty, under that petition, to proceed 
under the 56th section of the statute ; and 
if the circumstances of the case would war- 
rant such a proceeding, it would be the 
duty of this court to adopt it. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case, and it w'ould indeed be 
material to do so, even if it were not 
required for the actual decision of the 
cause, because the character of the as- 
signees has been attacked, and they are 
olficers whom it would be our duty, as we 
have the power, immediately to remove, if 
some of the imputations cast on them weic 
supported. With respect to Mr. Hurry, 
indeed, as fur as personal conduct and ciia- 
racter are concerned, he is out of the ques- 
tion ; having had nothing to do with the 
sale, he cannot have incurred any censure 
with respect to it. He may, indeed, be 
implicated with Mr. Burkinyoung in the 
charge of negligence, in not advertising 

(A) 
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and looking out for purchafiers in the early 
part of the year 1834; but any such negli- 
gence in a single instance can furnish no 
imputation on his character, though it 
might render him liable to make gooil any 
loss sustained by reason of it. With 
respect to such negligence, however, I 
think that no charge can be supported; 
that the disputes existing between the 
Bank of Bengal and tlic assignees, and 
the proceedings pending in the court, with 
respect to the general principle on which 
the mortgaged pioperty was to be deposed 
of, were abundantly sufficient to justify the 
assignees in not incurring any expense by 
advertisements, and in waiting to see the 
result of the controversy. And if so, there 
can be no remedy on that account under 
the 56th section, which only makes them 
liable in cases where there is both injury 
and fault. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the assignees ought to have accepted 
the offer of Us. 70,000 made in January 
for the three factories constituting the 
Moisurah concern, notwithstanding the 
pending disputes, whidi had reference to 
the general management of the estates, but 
would not have affected a single trans- 
action of this kind. I am far from being 
convinced that, even on this single point, 
the conduct of the assignees was censur- 
able; blit on this, at all events, no claim 
of remedy can he supported, for there is 
nothing to show injury, nothing to raise 
any presumption that the assignees, who 
still retain the Moisurah and Gungadhur. 
pore factories in their own hands, and who 
have sold Neescliiinderpore for the full 
value at which they estimated it in making 
the aggregate value of Rs. 70,0(_)0 for the 
whole, have subjected the estate to any loss 
by not complying with that offer. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself 
entirely into that which has always been 
treated as the miin question in the case, 
the character of the transaction of the 
25th of August ; and it becomes necessary 
for me, as there is some variation in the 
evidence on that subject, to state distinctly 
the view wbicb I entertain of the facts of 
the case. I need not for this purpose enter 
fully into the details of the evidence ; but 
may state shortly the conclusions of fact 
which I collect from it; the inferences of 
law resulting from them arc plain and 
simple when the facts are once ascer- 
tained. 

It appears, then, that, long before the 
date of this transaction, the factories had 
been valued by persons very competent to 
the office, who raised a former valuation 
of the three factories at Rs. 60,000 to the 
sum of Us. 70,000, and who in that en- 
hanced value rated Neeschunderpore at 
Rs. 15,000, and no more. On this valua- 
tion, Saupin was then willing to purchase 
Neeschunderpore, and tlie assignees to 
sell ; but the Bank refused their consent. 
An aririiment was raised from thia refusal. 


that the price was inadequate. 1 do not 
see, however, why the opinion of the Bank 
is to be taken as conclusive, and that of 
the valuers rejected : and the opinion of 
the Bank may have rested, as it is allegec] 
that it did, chiefly on « temporary ffuctua. 
tion in the value of indigo, and it seems 
at all events to have been so far renounced 
shortly afterwards, that in January they 
were willing to accept for the three fac. 
tories that sum of Ra. 70,000, of which 
according to the estimate of the assignees^ 
the fair proportion of Neeschunderpore 
was only Rs. 15,000. I see nothing, there- 
fore, in this transaction to liinder tlie 
assignees from fairly considering this a 
reasonable price for Neeschunderpore, even 
at that time. 

At the period of the actual sale, how. 
ever, the circumstances were considerably 
altered. The lease, or izarn, had expired, 
and a considerable advance was demanded 
for the renewal. The circumstance;) con- 
nected with this izara require careful 
consideration, l>ecause a great deal of 
erroneous argument has, in my opinion, 
been founded on them, on each side. On 
the one side, it has been treated as if the 
advance required was equivalent to an 
addition to the price, so that the sale for 
Rs. 15,000, and the tran.sferring the ne- 
cessity of making the advance from the 
assignees to Saupin, was a transaction as be- 
neficial to the estate as a sale for Rs. 25,000 
w’ould have been, if the assignees still 
had to secure the hnra themselves. On 
the other hand, it is contended that the 
advance for the izara being a mere loan, 
to be deducted out of the rent, and bear- 
ing interest, was no prejudice at all to the 
estate, and deserves no consideration what- 
ever, except as to the minor exactions of 
the salnmmie fees, and the small additional 
sums finally advanced on less favourable 
terms than the principal sum of 8,000 S'!. 
The truth, as in most cases, lies between 
the two extieme statements. The advance 
required undoubtedly cannot be treated as 
any material enhancement of the price, or 
diminution of the value, of the lands. On 
the other hand, the assignees appear to me 
to have formed a just opinion, that it would 
be very undesirable for them, situated as 
they were, to make such an advance, and 
that probably the court would not sanction 
it. Their duty is to sell, with all reason- 
able expedition — to sell, unless there is 
good cause for delay ; and I cannot think 
it would have been desirable for them to 
encumber themselves with a transaction of 
advance, from which the estate^ whether it 
continued in their own hands, or was trans- 
ferred by them to others, could not be 
completely extricated in less than three 
years. It is also material to observe that 
the bargain for the izara was not com- 
pleted ; in fact, it was not finally concluded 
exactly on the terms then expected. And 
it is admitted that the value of the facloty 
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ulmost tnlirely depended on the obtaining 
the mra. Under these circumstances, if 
the assignees could sell the factory, they 
cast the risk of failure in obtaining the 
czara on the purchaser, and they delivered 
themselves from the necessity of making 
advances, undesirable in their situation, 
though, perhaps immaterial to more inde. 
pendent speculators. The vedue of the fac- 
tory might not he seriously affected by these 
considerations; but they would furnish 
good reason why the assignees should be 
peculiarly ready to accept any thing which 
they considered as a fair offer. They 
^ould furnish some reason also for a pri. 
cfltcsale; for, on the announcement of a 
public one, any speculator in the neigh- 
bourhood might have been induced to 
secure the izare on unreasonable terms, in 
the confidence that he would have the 
means of finally reimbursing himself the 
sura lent to the zemindar by stopping it 
out of the rents; so that the magnitude of 
the advance w'ould produce temporary in- 
convenience only, and not final loss, and 
in the expectation that the Neeschiinder- 
pore factory would fall into his hands at a 
very low price, when he had secured the 
only means of rendering it valuable to a 
purchaser. 

In this state of things, Mr. Buikin- 
young proposed to Mr. Saupin that he 
sliould renew his former offer, and become 
the purchaser at the valuation price of 
Rs. 15,000. This offer Mr. Saiipin ac- 
cepted, on condition that he should be 
allowed to divide his purchase, and with a 
stipulation for liberty to consult Mr. 
Rogers, by whom be expected to be sup. 
plied with the means of completing it. Mr. 
Rogers agreed to the pro])osal, and tlie 
bargain was made. The bargain, how- 
ever, is sought to be impeached on three 
grounds: — that Saupin was an agent for 
sale, and not a buyer, and that a purchase 
by Rogers for him, he being such agent, 
was fraudulent and void in law ; that the 
purchase was actually fraudulent on Sau- 
pin’s part, from suppression of knowledge 
which he possessed as to the likelihood that 
other parties would purchase : and that 
there was great negligence on the part of 
the assignees in concluding a sale without 
making further inquiries. It is further 
*zid, that loss has accrued in consequence 
of that negligence, for that Messrs. Uregg 
and Donaldson were willing to give 
Rs. 20,CXX) for the factories at that lime ; 
that they even offered Rs. 22,000 to Saupin 
shortly afterwards ; and that at all events 
there was great neglect at the very time of 
Mle, for that the assignees knew that 
-Mr.Storm would have purchased Autpara at 
^ advance on the price for which Mr. 
iJell was to have it. 

With respect to the question of agency, 
a**’®®6y intimat^ my opinion that 
tnnsaction was one between Burkin- 


young and Saupin, and a purchase by the 
latter. If so, the objection, as to the 
agency, falls to the ground. I'here is, un- 
doubtedly, some confusion in the evidence, 
arising both out of various statements as to 
what passed at the time, and out of some 
expressions contained in the subsequent 
letters. If those only are to be dwelt on, 
the transaction looks like an agency for 
sale; but the evidence of Mr. Burkin, 
young and of Mr. Saupin is distinct that 
it was a bargain made with Saupin for a 
sale either directly to him, or directly from 
the assignees to Rogers for Saupi n’t> bene- 
fit. In either case, it is substantially a 
dealing with Saupin as the purchaser, and 
if so, it is immaterial whether the convey, 
ance was to be made directly to him, or, 
for any reason unexplained to us, but un- 
derstood among the parties, to Rogers, for 
his benefit. One fact seems to me con- 
clusively to shew that this was the real 
understanding of the transaction : I mean 
the circumstance, that the sale was a mere 
renewal of a former negotiation, in which 
it is not oven suggested that Saupin was 
not dealing completely and directly for 
himself; though at that time, also, Rogers 
was expected to furtiish him with the 
means of fulfilling his contract. If it were 
so, — if the sale were notoriously for Sau- 
pin’s benefit, 1 cannot see that it is void on 
any ground of agency ; if it were, all sales 
would be void in which the bargain was 
made by a person who prefeircd having 
hi» conveyances made to a trustee for him, 
and himself arranged with the trustee that 
he should become so. 

It is tiue, that there are expressions in 
Mr. Alexander’s letters (hardly in his evi- 
dence, for, while he speaks of considering 
Rogers as the purchaser, he speaks also of 
considering the bargain as concluded with 
Saupin, and clearly under circumstances 
which, if they made Saupin an agent at all, 
made him the agent for Rogers as the 
purchaser, not for the assignees as the 
sellers, a relation of which the legal conse- 
quences would be widely different), which 
seem rather to represent Saupin as the 
agent for sale of the assignees. Thus he 
talks of the “ power of selling being given 
to Saupin, and that he lias secured pur. 
chasers” (Alexander’s letter to Storm, 
August 26) ; and generally in his corres- 
pondence uses similar phrases. And it 
would seem that Mr. Burkinyoiing himself 
thought it necessary to be satisfied by Mr. 
Rogers, that he was willing to take the 
factory at tlie price stipulated, and that he 
tliought it likely (though there is some 
confusion on this subject), that Mr. Storm 
would be in time with his amended offer. 

It is always perplexing and unfortunate 
when facts are at all loosely dealt with, or 
carelessly stated ; 1 cannot, however, see 
in these circumstances, especially when 
viewed with reference to the rather com- 
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plicated and confused nature of the trans> 
action, any thing to make me discredit the 
positive assertion of Burkinyoung and Sau- 
pin, that they considered their dealing as 
a bargain made ; and the question of fact 
is, uhat was lliuir understanding? Mr. 
Alexander’s is only material as evi- 
deuce, even if it differed more substantially 
from their statement than I think it does. 
Even the intimation to Storm, assuming it, 
loo, to be correctly represented, might 
almost as well correspond to a belief that 
he would be in time to get his offer ac- 
cepted by Saupin, as that tlie assignees 
' still had the power of interfering. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems to me that the 
transaction is not void on any ground con- 
nected with Suipin’s agency for sale : 
that the fact is not made out in proof. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to discuss any 
jjuestions of law arising on it. 

The next objection is, that fraud was 
actually practised hy Saupin, and that a 
sale to him, obtained by his fraud, cannot 
be allowed to stand, I have already said, 
that the Insolvent Court lias not, in my 
opinion, tlje power of interfering with a 
sale actually made to a stranger. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to inquire into Mr. 
Saupin’s conduct, for the purpose of Hxing 
him, unconnectedly with tlie assignees, 
with any imputation of fraud : and it 
would be improper, if unnecessary, as he 
has not had tlie opportunity of proving his 
own case in answer to any such charge. 
Without pretending to say whether there 
arc not circumstances which it would be 
desirable, in another proceeding, that Mr. 
Saupin should account for, it is quite clear 
that there arc none which might not very 
well admit of explanation. But, at all 
events, if Mr. Siupin was not theagentof 
the assignees in this matter, it is impossible 
tliat they should he responsible for any 
frauds committed by him, unless it were 
by reason of their own negligence that such 
frauds were successful. 

Now, with reference to the last ques- 
tion of negligence, I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion, that the assignees were 
fully justified, under the circumstances, 
in making a private and sudden sale, if 
they could obtain a fair price for the pro. 
perty ; and I am not aware of any thing in 
the evidence to shew that they had any 
reason to be dissatisfied with the price of 
Ks. 15,000. It was the price at which 
their valuers had appraised it ; it was the 
price, as far as they could understand at the 
time, at which Gregg and Donaldson 
estimated it. It is true, that those gen- 
tlemen had made an offer of Rs. 20,000 
for the factory to the Bank ; but tliat is 
distinctly shewn never to have been com- 
municated to the assignees, nor was it 
likely that itshouId,as the Bank at that time 
would not consent to a sale, except of the 
whole Moisurah concern. The offer of 
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Rs, 70,000 was communicated, but that 
aggregate corresponded with their own va 
Illation, and in considering it the assignee! 
would, of course, suppose that the por. 
tions would be estimated as they had esti! 
mated them ; for no explanation was give! 
of the manner in which Donaldson and 
Gregg computed their value. Even if 
the letter of the 15th January from Gregg 
and Donaldson ever reached the assignees’ 
of which there is no proof at all, but a de^ 
nial, it would have conveyed no further 
information ; for it communicated the offer 
of the Rs. 70,000 only ; and although it 
refers to Saupin’s offer of Rs. 15,000, and 
the refusal of it hy the Bank, on the ground 
that the price was too small, and ought to 
be raised to Rs. 20,000, it does not give 
any intimation that the parties had ever 
proposed to give Rs. 20,000, or even that 
they thought it a fair value ; unless, in- 
deed, this is to be concluded by a specii* 
lative inference from the words, that, in 
making the price Rs. 70,000, the hank 
had added “ in the same ratio” to the other 
two divisions. But it is not merely that 
the assignees had no reason to think the 
price of R'». 15,000 inadequate ; there is, 
in fact, no evidence that it really was .so. 
There aie offers, undoubtedly, of higher 
prices; but with the single exception of 
the temporary opinion of the Bank, there is 
nothing Jo shew a higher estimate of value. 
Giegg distinctly declares, and so does 
Storm, that they offered above the value; 
that tliere were local and personal circum. 
stances which made lliem willing to give 
more than it was worth. If the assignees 
knew this, they ought to have used the 
knowledge for the benefit of the estate; 
hut as they did not, it seems impossible to 
hold them culpable (and if not culpable 
tiiey are not responsible) for selling the 
estate bmd fide for as much as it was really 
and generally worth. 

This brings me to the only remaining 
part of the case— the question whether 
Burkinyoung was not guilty of negligence 
in not communicating to &upin the uHer 
of Storm to advance on the price to be 
given by Beil, 1 have felt more doubt on 
this part of the case than on any other; 
and perhaps, in this particular, there was 
some little want of that diligence which is 
due from the assignee of an insolvent 
estate, to do every thing in his power for the 
benefit of the creditors. Still I am of opi- 
nion that no order can be made on this 
ground. If I am right in thinking that 
there was a sale to Saupin, he, and not 
the assignees, would liave had the benefit 
of Storm’s advance ; for it is clear, that 
the sale to him was of the whole property. 
Or, even if this were otherwise, be had at 
ell events so far the disposition of Aut- 

para, that the assignees could not refuse to 

carry into effect the sale to Bell unless he 
could do so himself. And he was bound 
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to Bell even before the sale to himself; 
having fully contracted with him to allow 
liim to have Autpara at Us. 5,000, if he 
himself obtained the whole Neeschunder. 
pore concern at Us. 15,000. On both 
grounds, therefore, if Storm's offer had 
been communicated to him, the estate 
would not have been benefited ; and thus, 
even if there were some slight neglect in 
this one particular, there has been no loss 
in consequence of it ; and no remedy, 
therefore, is required. 

It follows that the order obtained must, 
in my opinion, be discharged ; and with 
whatever regret I may come to such a 
conclusion in a case of sufficient difficulty 
to have produced conflicting decisions, and 
still to divide the opinion of the court, it 
seems to me that it ought to be discharged 
with costs. If it is sought to be aiip))orted 
on the ground that the original order was 
correct, the majority of the court being of 
opinion that such an application was made 
to an incompetent jurisdiction, the order 
would be discharged with costs, of course; 
and the same results would seem to me to 
follow on the other part of the case also. 
The application proceeds entirely on the 
imputation of grave charges of fraud and 
misconduct; and a party who prefers 
such, not merely without being able com- 
pletely to prove their truth, but when they 
are in point of fact unfounded, as they ap- 
pear to me to be in the present case, must 
in my opinion abide by the consequences 
of his rashness. It would obviously be 
impossible, wdtli the view which I enter- 
tain of the case, to allow the assignees to 
bear personally the expense of defending 
themselves against unfounded charges ; 
and it certainly would not be a proper 
result of a proceeding, brought ostensibly 
for the benefit of the estate, that the estate 
should be prejudiced, by having to bear 
the costs of opposing an application which 
ought not, if my view of the facts is cor- 
rect, ever to have been made. 

Sir J. P. Grant maintained his former 
opinion (as usual) at enormous length. 
In conclusion, the learned judge expressed 
himself as follows ; — 

There are three things, however, which 
1 am desirous of adverting to, mentioned 
in the petition of appeal. 

]. That the assignees, or rather Mr. 
Burkinyoung, the only assignee at the time 
capable of acting, act^ bq^ jide, and with 
the best intentions. 

It will be recollected that in my former 
judgment I stated that sales in such cir- 
cumstances might be invalid, either in 
respect of the relation the purchaser stood 
in to the seller, or upon the ground of 
fraud, and that the whole of my argument 
proceeded upon the first consideration 
only. I did not, nor do 1 now, impute to 
this gentleman, whom I believe from what 
I have heard of him to be a very respecta- 
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ble person, any fraudulent or unfair inten. 
tion. I did, and 1 do, impute to him a 
negligence and want of due consideration 
in inakine the sale of these factories, which 
has brought loss upon the estate. Nor can 
I see that I was wrong in saying that that, 
which it is now alleged was done, was a 
difiTerent thing from that which from the 
terms in which the transaction was con. 
eluded was to appear to have been done. 
That tl)is was meant, and fraudulently, by 
the assignee I did not say, nor do 1 believe. 

2. That the order, after being passed, 
was alteied upon the petition of one of 
the parties which it ought not to have 
been. 'J'his was not so ; a verbal inti- 
mation of the judgment was given from 
the bench. From notes of this the clerk 
drew up the draft of an order, and fur- 
nished a copy to the parties, on which they 
might have submitted observations on 
points within the general scope of the 
judgment, and, if they chose, through the 
cleric. I believe one of the parties did so; 
I am informed by way of petition. But 
there was no order, and no terms of any 
order settled or authorised by me ; but they 
are appealed from. 

3. It was said, in support of the allega- 
tion, that the judgment contains orders 
which the appellants had no means to en- 
force; that the parties concerned are subject 
to another jurisdiction, before whom the 
appellants may be unable to succeed in 
recovering possession of the estate. But I, 
for one, cannot listen to a suggestion that 
the jurisdiction will not enforce justice and 
right, and will not take the same view of 
justice and right with this court ; I enter- 
tain no suspicion of the kind, and if I did 
it would not relieve me from the necessity 
of deciding in the case before me accord- 
ing to what I believe to be the law of the 
court in which I sit, whether of common 
law, or equity, or of insolvency. 

Chief Justice . — I regret that there 
should be a diifcrence of opinion on the 
bench, but after the best consideration I 
can give to this case, and after listening to 
the able argument of the Advocate- Gene- 
ral, and reading the judgment of the 
learned judge, I cannot concur in the order 
which he has made. 

The first question in this case is, whether 
the Insolvent Court, under the 49th sect, of 
the 9th Geo. IV. c. 74, has the power to 
delay and postpone a sale, on the applica- 
tion of a creditor, where the assignees have 
entered into a contract to sell, and have 
received a moiety of the purchase-money, 
on the ground of the contract being void 
for fraud, or that the price agreed on was 
inadequate to the value of the property: 
the purchaser, it should also be observ^, 
not being any party to the proceeding in 
the Insolvent Court, or shown to be subject 
to its jurisdiction. If the court has not 
this power, then, in no view of the facts of 
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tbepresent case, can this order be supported. 
I am clearly uf opinion that the 49th sec. 
tion does not confer this power on the In- 
solvent Court, and that where an actual 
sale has taken place, with whatever circum- 
stances its validity may be effected, such 
circumstances cannot be a ground for that 
court making any order under this clause 
of the Act of Parliament, and that if the 
creditors desire to question the validity of 
the sale, they must do so in some court 
that has the power to try that question. It 
has been contended at the bar, that this 
court has a power analogous to that exer- 
eised by the Chancellor when sitting in 
bankruptcy, and that the Chancellor would, 
in a case of fraud or negligence in a sale 
by an assignee, on petition, declare such 
sale to be void. “ Exparle Bennett,’* 10 
Ves. Jun. has been cited as an authority to 
support this position ; but when the case 
is examined it will be found to have ex- 
pressly decided that in bankrupey the Chan- 
cellor has no jurisdiction, and that the order 
which he did make in that case for a resale 
was only because the purchaser appeared 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the Chancellor, who even then doubted 
whether he should accept the offer of the 
parties. The fact, however, as stated by 
Mr, Sugden in his book of Vendors and 
Purchasers, is that the Chancellor has never 
exercised this jurisdiction with the express 
decision of Lord Eldon, is in my mind 
ample authority to show that the Chancellor 
in bankruptcy has no such jurisdiction. It 
should be observed, that in bankruptcy the 
Chancellor rarely interferes, even to post- 
pone or delay a sale, and in ^*Erparte Mont- 
gomery,” IGlyn and Jameson’s Rep., the 
Chancellor said, the court ought not to in- 
terfere to stay the sale, because the assig- 
nees act at their own risk and upon their 
own responsibility, and they and nut the 
court are to be judges of the propriety and 
expediency of the sale. The question 
therefore reverts to the construction that is 
to be put on this 49th clause, and that, I 
am satisfied, applies only to delaying and 
postponing of sales about to take place. 
What I have already stated is sufficient to 
dispose of the present order, but the vali- 
dity of that order is not the only matter 
beffire the court ; the 4th section of the 
Insolvent Act, which allows an appeal, di- 
rects that this court shall inquire into all 
tbe matters of the petition and of the pro. 
ceedings and evidence, and make such 
order as to them may seem meet and just. 
It is necessary therefore to consider whether 
tbe proceedings and evidence before us 
would justify our making an order under 
tbe 56th section of the Act ; and indepen- 
dent of this duty which the Act imposes 
upon us, I 'think, as the character of per- 
sons who may be considered in the light of 
officers of the Insolvent Court has been 
attacked, and to whom conduct has been 


imputed that would, in my opinion, if tub. 
stantiated, make it incumbent upon us to 
remove them from their office, it is neces- 
sary that the whole of the case should be 
looked into, to see if these charges rest 
upon any foundation. I am prepared to 
go into tbe facts, but I think it unneces- 
sary as they have been entered into so 
fully by Mr. Justice Malkin ; and I so 
entirely agree with him in the view he has 
taken of them and in the conclusions he 
has drawn, that it would be but a needless 
repetition if I were to go over the same 
ground. One or two matters, however, I 
think it necessary to notice. The impu- 
tation of fraud, or, as it has been termed, 
legal fraud, has been applied to that part of 
the transaction in which it is alleged that 
Saiipin was held out to the world as the 
agent uf the assignees, and as employed in 
that capacity to act for them, and conse- 
quently, if a purchaser himself, the sale 
would be vitiated on the common princi- 
ple, which is so well established, that it re- 
quires no authority to be cited in support 
of it, that an agent employed by a vendor 
to sell cannot become a purchaser himself. 
I need hardly observe that in this sale Mr, 
Hurry is in no way implicated; he was ab- 
sent and ill at the time. It appears from 
Mr. Alexnnder’sevidence, that he supposed 
Rogers and Bell to be purchasers, and was 
not aware, for some lime after the sale, 
that Rogers purchased for Saupin ; and the 
letters which were subsequently written by 
him, and, as be stales, approved of by Mr. 
Burkinyoung, might induce those who 
were ignorant of the facts to draw the 
same conclusion. This inaccuracy and 
looseness of expressions, in the letters, were 
probably sanctioned by Burkinyoung from 
the understanding that existed as to llogers 
advancing tbe money for Saupin. But 
where is the fraud ? and what could be the 
motive or inducement to Mr. Burkinyoung 
for any concealment or contrivance ? It 
is indisputable on the evidence, and not 
disputed on either side, that Saupin bought, 
and Burkinyoung sold, with a full know- 
ledge that Rogers, as the agent of Saupin, 
was to advance the money for Neeschun- 
derpore, and that Bell was to purchase 
Autpara. It was, in fact, only the renewal 
of an offer that had been made by Saupin 
in September 1833. How then can Sau- 
pin be considered as an agent, and how 
can the principle, upon which all the cases 
of purchase by agent arc founded, apply 
here ? 

But besides the ground of fraud, upon 
which I have observed, the conduct of the 
assignees is complained of as culpably 
negligent, in allowing of a private sale 
without having duly advertised the pro- 
perty, and in selling one of the divisions 
of the Neesebunderpore factory for a less 
sum than they could, with proper diligence 
and enquiry, have obtained for it. These 
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nufstions have been so fully considered by 
Mr. Justice Malkin, that I shall not enter 
upon them at length ; but, as to advertis- 
ing, it is clear that, from the October 
preceding, when they were repeatedly ad- 
vertised, all persons possessing factories in 
the neighbourhood, and in any way likely 
to become purchasers, must have been 
aware that they were for sale, and the dis- 
putes between the Bank and assignees fully 
account for their not incurring an useless 
expense, when there was little probability 
that they could effect a satisfactory sale. 
This would account for their not advertis- 
ing before the order of 26th of July was 
obtained. But it is alleged that they 
refused in January an offer of Rs. 70,000 
for the whole of the Neeschunderpore con- 
cern, and that neglecting (o advertise after 
the order of 26th of July was obtained, 
they consented to a private sale of a poVtion 
of this concern at a less price than could 
have been obtained. The rejection of the 
offer of the Rs. 70,000 is accounted for 
by the pending disputes between the Bank. 
Mr. Udny did not communicate to the 
assignees the offer of Donaldson and Gregg 
until the 18th of January ; the order of the 
Insolvent Court was obtained on the 1st 
of February, and at the time of Mr. Udny’s 
communication, the assignees were aware 
of the intention of the Bank to apply to the 
court. As to the offer of Us. 20,000 by 
Donaldson and Gregg for the Neesciiiin- 
derpore concern on the 28th of December 
1834, and which the Bank rejected, it is 
clear that the ussigneis had no notice of it. 
In the private sale without further adver- 
tisement, on the 24th of August, to Saupin, 
the culpable negligence of the as^ignees, it 
is contended, is apparent. Mr. Alexander 
states, that after the order of tlie 26th of 
July, he had frequent conversations with 
Mr, Burkinyoung on the necessity of some- 
thing being done with reference to the ad- 
vance for renewing the izara, to prevent the 
factory from going to ruin, and the con- 
clusion that Birkinyoung and Alexander 
came to, prior to Saupms arrival at Calcutta^ 
was, that it was better to sell the factory at 
once than to go to the court to ask for 
liberty to make so large an advance, which 
they thought the court would not sanc- 
tion: with this impression on the mind of 
Burkinyoung, Saupin renews his offer to 
purchase at the value fixed upon Nees- 
chunderpore by those most competent to 
form an opinion on the subject, and up to 
which time no offer had been made to the 
assignees of an advance upon this estimated 
value; for the offer of R.s. 70,000 by 
Donaldson and Gregg in January, for the 
whole concern, was only the sum which 
(he assignees had fixed, estimating the 
Neeschunderpore division at the sum at 
which Saupin purchased it for Rs. 15,000: 
a sale then is effected, and Mr. Alexander 
sweart that, at the Unoe, neither the assig- 


nees or he had any reason to expect they 
could have obtained better prices, and 
when it was doubtful as to the terms on 
which the hara could be renewed, when 
publicity might have thrown difficulties in 
the way of the renewal, and when this risk 
was thrown upon the purchaser, it being 
clear that, without the renewal of the txara, 
the property would have been worthless ; 
1 cannot therefore say, that a private sale 
at the estimated value, under such circum- 
stances, proves negligence. The only re- 
maining matter that I think it necessary 
to notice, after the full discussion this case 
has received, is the question of costs; 1 
entirely agree with Mr. Ju«.tice Malkin in 
thinking that this order must he discharged 
with costs. I regret that there should he 
a difference of opinion on the l>ench, and 
that, owing to the different views which 
have been taken on this subject, the costs 
will be enhanced. But with every defe- 
rence and respect for the learned judge 
who originally made this order, I am 
bound, in the view 1 have taken of thi» 
case, to think that the creditor who origi- 
nally made the application to the Insolvent 
Court should have well considered whe- 
ther, in the result, the insolvents* estate 
was likely to reap any advantage by the 
application which he made. As the estate 
is not benefited by the proceedings which 
have been had, I think it would not be 
just to the creditors generally, to oblige 
them to pay the costs of a particular cre- 
ditor who has been mistaken in his views— 
certain I am that it would not be right to 
charge the assignees personally with these 
costs, when they arc acquitted by tiie court 
of all misconduct and negligence; upon 
the party, therefore, who has unadvisedly 
caused all these proceedings, the expense 
must fall, and, under the powers which 
this court possesses under the 4th section 
of the Act, and which the Insolvent Court 
at present has not— we direct that Mr. 
Lingham shall pay the costs of all the 
proceedings both in the Insolvent and the 
Supreme Court. 

When the Chief Justice had delivered 
the judgment of the court, Sir John Grant 
said ; — 

Being not of opinion that this judgment 
ought to be reversed, I need not say that 
I do not concur as to the costs. But 1 
desire to say, that even if I were of opinion 
the judgment ought to be reversed, 1 
should not concur in giving costs. 

November 24/A, 

CaUler v. Halkett . — The court to-day 
delivered its judgment in this case.* 

The C/uy Jms/icc.— The general points 
of this case the court will now determine; 
one question and that the main question 
upon which the case depends, we will re- 
serve for further consideration ; the other 
« See last vo). pp. 93 dc 239. 
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points are : First, as regards the motion 
for a nonsuit, on the ground that of the 
connection between the defendant and the 
perwannah, there was no evidence to go to 
a jury. Mr. Justice Grant and myself, at 
the trial, were of opinion that there was 
evidence, and I remain of the same opi- 
nion. Looking at all the circumstances 
of the case, we must conclude, that the 
arrest was caused by tlie defendant, and 
that the perwannah which was produced in 
the course of the trial was issued by Iiim, 
and that it was under that instrument that 
the arrest took place. In respect to the 
pleas of justification, if the arrest was 
effected under the seal of the Fonzdary 
Court, and not by the defendant in his 
capacity of magistrate or justice of the 
peace, such pleas of justification could not 
be maintained, as the plaintiff was a British 
subject and not liable to the jurisdiction of 
zillah court. Now, notice was given to 
the defendant to produce the perwannah 
at the trial. Mr. Reid, the registrar of 
the Sudder Dewanny, was served with a 
suhpcena duces tecum, and then out comes 
Reid’s declaration that the defendant had 
acknowledged, that there was such a per- 
wannah, and that he issued it. I see, 
therefore, ;io grounds for a nonsuit on ac- 
count of absence of sufficient evidence to 
go to a jury, nor do I think the pleas of 
justification an answer to the action, nie 
only and main question that remains is, 
whether this court is, or is not, precluded 
from jurisdiction in such cases as the pre- 
sent, by the 24th section of the st at. 21st 
Geo. III. c. 70. On this point the court 
will take time to consider. 

Mr. Justice Grant and IMr. Justice 
Malkin concurred generally in the opinion 
delivered by the Chief Justice. 

November .‘10. 

The same . — The court gave fin.'il judg- 
ment in this case. There being a differ- 
ence of opinion on the hench, the judges 
severally delivered their judgments, 

Mr. Justice Afalkin.~Thhquc',iion main- 
ly depends upon the construction of the 
statute 21 Geo, III. c. 70, sec. 24 — and 
whether, under the provisions of that enact- 
ment, this court is or is not piecluded fioin 
exercising jurisdiction in this and similar 
cases. I am of opinion, that if a perwannah 
be an order of the court out of which it 
issues, this court is so precluded. The 
words of the Act are— 

And whereas it is reasonable to render the pro- 
vincial magistrates, as well natives as British sub- 
jects, more safe in the execution of their oHlre, 
be it enacted, that no action for wrong or injury 
shall lie in the .Supreme Court against any person 
whatsoever, exercising a judicial office in the 
country courts, for any judgment, decree, or order 
of the said court, nor against any person for any 
act done by, or in virtue of, the order of the said 
court. 

In regarding this provision, we are to 
look to the history of the period at which 


it was enacted. Tlie object which the Le- 
gislature contemplated at tliat period was 
to restrain and set limits to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. This Act was passed 
with that view, and must receive an inter- 
pretation consistent therewith. It appears 
to me, therefore, that we arc excluded liy 
the terms of this .section of the 21 Geo. .3. 
c. 70, from entertaining an action ground- 
ed upon an order issuing but of the court 
wherein the defendant sat in a judicial ca- 
pacity, and, consequently, that the verdict 
in this ca!>e ought to he set aside, and a 
verdict entered np for the defendant. 

]\Ir. Justice Grant expressed great re- 
gret that a difference of opinion should 
subsist upon the bench, the more especi- 
ally on a question of such magnitude, 
affecting the due and right construction of 
a most important Act of Parliament ; and 
of the greatest consequence to the happiness 
and well-being of a considerable body of 
inhabitants in the Mofussil. 

Previously to the Act of 21 Geo. 3. c. 70, 
this court constantly entertained actions 
for damages, brought against persons act- 
ing in a judicial character in the country 
courts. It w'as to remedy this mischief that 
that Act was passed, and the object of it 
was to afford these magistrates, in respect 
of such actions, the same protection us is 
afforded to magistrates at home. That law 
was very necessary to those judicial officers, 
but it cannot he construed to extend be- 
yond the mischief calling for correction ; 
far less to convey immunities not possessed 
by the judges of the highest courts of 
record. An act to fall under the protection 
or exclusion of this clause of the statute 
must be done judiciously ; must be done 
in the exercise of a judicial office in the 
country court; or the order in question 
must be an order of the said court. J3ut 
because on illegal act is done by one who 
is a magistrate, it is not, theiefore, an act 
done officially. An act, to become an 
order of the court, must be done officially; 
but, in Older to this, there must be a judge, 
and in order to give bis actions a judicial 
character, he must be acting in a matter 
judicially before him, which cannot be un- 
less there be accuser, accused, and a cause 
before him to be determined. Where there 
are no parlies, there can be no judge, and 
it is a manifest contradiction to say that 
this purwannah is an order of the country 
court. It is a mere illegal act, emanating 
from a party who happens to be a judge of 
a country court. I, therefore, am of opinion 
that (his verdict ought to stand. 

Mr. Justufe Ryan . — This is an action of 
trespass and false imprisonment. The only 
question remaining now to be determined 
is, whether, under the 21 Geo. 3. c. 70, 
the court is precluded from jurisdiction in 
this case. We have already expressed our 
opinion as to the defendant being at liberty 
to take advantage, under the general issue, 
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of giving matter of justification in evidence. 
J am of opinion that this court is entirely 
. and completely precluded from taking cog- 
nizance of the subject matter of this suit. 
The words of the statute arc expressly to 
that efiect; and the only jurisdiction in. 
tended to be left to this court in such cases, 
was a criminal jurisdiction upon occasions 
of corruption or malicious abuse of the 
process of the country court. 

The order of the court, therefore, is, 
that a verdict be entered for the defen- 
dant, with costs. 

miscp:lt.ane()us. 

THE SELHCl’ VESTRY. 

To the Venerable T. Dealtry, 

Arclideacon of Calcutta. 

Venerable Sir,— 'I'he Governor of Ileii- 
gal has perused the report of the proceed, 
ings in the vestry of the cathedral chuich 
of Si. John’s, at this place, contained in 
your letter dated the 29th ult. 

It appears that the orders of this depart- 
ment, dated 19th August last, issued with 
a view to associate with the hi‘'hop and his 
clerical assistants a body of laymen, elected 
from among those who attend divine ser- 
vice in the cathedral cliurch, have failed to 
answer the ends contemplated, and that, on 
the contrary, discord and dissension have 
continued. 

In consequence of the part taken by 
those who attended to make the election, 
and of tlie irregularities by which it was 
distinguished, the lloii. the Governor of 
Bengal has come to the conclusion, that 
it will not be possible to conduct the aflairs 
of the cathedral with harmony and eflect 
under the arrangement now existing. It 
has accordingly appeared to him necessary 
to transfer so much of the adniinstratioii of 
this church as it is in the pow er of govern- 
ment to regulate, to the ecclesiastical ofii- 
cers of the presidency, provided by govern- 
ment, subject to the orders and control of 
the Lord Bishop. 

The Hon. the Governor, has, therefore, 
determined, that the monthly payments 
heretofore made from the Treasury, on 
account of establishments, &c. of the ca- 
thedral church of St. John’s, and placed at 
the disposal of the presidency chap'ains 
and vestry, shall henceforward he paid to 
the receipt of the bishop, or, in his absence, 
or under his authority, the archdeacon, to 
he by him distributed according to usage, 
and the patronage, i. c. the right of select- 
ing persons to fill the offices paid from 
those allowances, will devolve, of course, 
on the bishop, or on the archdeacon, sub. 

. ject to approval and sanction by his supe- 
I fior, the lord bishop. The allowances 
I appropriated to the free school will he 
[ made payable to the order of the directors 
ov governors of that institution. 

The two presidency chaplains, attached 
Asku. Journ. N.S. Vol. 20. No. 77. 


to the cathedral church of St. John’s, will 
perform its duties as ministerial officers, 
subject to the orders of the lord bishop, 
and, in his lordship’s absence, to the orders 
of the archdeacon. To the same authority, 
that is, to the lord bishop and archdeacon. 
Ids given the right of determining as to the 
making collections in the church. The 
amount collected will, of course, he appro- 
priated to the purposes and in the manner 
declared at the lime of collection. 

With respect to the administration of the 
trust charities, heretofore committed to 
the clergy and churchwardens of St. John’s, 
or to the select vestry, the advocate-gene- 
ral has authority to apply to the Supreme 
Court, to provide for such of these trusts 
as are paid under the authority and orders 
of the court, in order that due provision 
may he made for their distribution. Until 
the Supreme Court shall have made this 
provision, the archdeacon and the govern- 
ment chaplains will, of course, give their 
assistance in the partition of these, as of all 
other, charitable funds, in order that the 
poor of Calcutta, who depend upon the 
charities for their subsistence, may suffer 
no interruption in the receipt of their 
respective allowances. 

You will perceive that it is not the desire 
of the Hon. the Governor of Bengal, to 
interfere with the rights of property, or of 
possession, which any persons may con- 
sider themselves to enjoy ; but that he 
would prefer leaving all such questions to 
be decided by the courts of law. 

Tlie Hon. the Governor of Bengal, ac- 
cordingly, issues no orders as to the pro- 
perty of the church, anti the effect and 
interpretation of tlie trust-deed, executed 
at the time of its first erection. If it 
should he found hereafter that these ques- 
tions arc beset with difficulties, such us to 
prevent their proper adjudication in the 
courts of law, it will then be time to con- 
sider of the expediency of providing for 
their adjustment, by a reference to the 
legislative council of India. 

You will be pleased to convey to the reve- 
rend the presidency chaplains such orders as 
may be necessary, according to the con- 
tents of this letter ; and it is the desire of 
the hon. the Governor, that neither they 
nor yourself should again officially meet 
the lay gentlemen claiming to have been 
elected members of the vestry of St.John’s, 
either at the cathedral or cNewhere. 

I have the honour to be. Venerable Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. T. Prinsep. 

Fort William, the 4th Nov. 1835. 

To Mr. Llewelyn, Vestry Clerk. 

Sir, — We have read with much surprise 
the accompanying letters, and will take an 
early opportunity of communicating with 
the presidency chaplains on the subject of 
them. 

(B) _ 
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Whatever may be the right of the lord 
bishop, archdeacon, and presidency chap- 
lains, to be considered members of the 
vestry, it is not competent for tliem to 
allege that our claim is not fully as valid, 
we having been chosen in the manner laid 
down in the rules which received the sanc- 
tion of the Governor -general in Council on 
the 19th day of August last; by the au- 
thority of which only (if a mere rule be 
an authority) the bishop and archdeacon 
can pretend to claim a right of acting. We, 
therefore, desire that you, as vestry clerk, 
will not call any meeting of that body 
without including us in the notice. 

We likewise request that you will for- 
ward to us the letter of the 29th iilt., in 
reply to which the enclosed letter from Mr. 
Secretary Prinsep appears to have been 
written. Should there be no copy in your 
possession, you will communicate our re- 
quest to the venerable the archdeacon, 
stating our desire to be furnished with the 
document. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

T. E. M. Tuhtom. 
Lonqueville Clarke. 
Josci'H Spencer Judge. 

Calcutta, 24th Nov. 1835. 

The Hurkaru observes, on the fore- 
going letter from the Government secre- 
tary : “ This is precisely the course we 
expected things to take. We never sup- 
posed, that if independent lay members of 
the vestry were elected, they would be suf- 
fered to act. The archdeacon is following 
in the footsteps of his superior and patron, 
and grasping at power, it would seem ; and 
the Governor, approving of a despotism in 
church matters, supports his pretensions ! 
The orders of the 19th August, referred to 
in the letter of the Governor of Bengal now 
before us, are expressly stated, in the offi- 
cial paragraph which introduces them, to 
have * received the sanction of the Gover- 
nor-general in Council,’ and yet we find the 
Governor of Bengal, in the letter before 
us, coolly setting them aside, in that * free 
and easy’ style of autographic legislation, 
which solves every difficulty by cutting the 
Gordian knot which it cannot unloose ; in 
other words, by the simple process of a 
sic volof We suspect that his honour will 
find, however, that in annulling orders of 
the Governor-general and Council, he has 
exceeded his powers.” 

Poor Sir Charles Metcalfe! 

THE BANK OF BENGAL. 

A special meeting of proprietors was 
held at the Bank of Bengal, on the 1st De. 
cember, for the purpose of considering 
certain propositions for modifying the di- 
vision of the shares, so as to have them re- 
presented in even thousands of Company’s 
rupees. Of the two plans. No. 1 divided 
the capital into shares of 4,000 Company’s 


rupees, and No. 2 into shares of 5,000. 
The following resolutions were carried 
nm. eon. 

“ That the capital stock of the Bank of 
Bengal, in the proposed new charter, be 
expressed in Company’s rupees, and that 
the conversion be made in such a manner 
as to preserve the division of the shares in 
even thousands.” 

** That the plan No. 1 of the circular be 
adopted.” 

The Chairman then observed, that the 
cases of shares already divided would re- 
quire a special provision, which had been 
suggested in a letter from Govern- 
ment then before them, but which would 
only have application in one case, there 
being but one divided share on the re- 
gister. 

Mr. Cockerell proposed that, in conse. 
quence of the present vote adopting the 
division of 4,000 Company’s rupees, the 
following scale of voles be adopted : 

A holder of 1 share to have 1 vote. 


5 shares 2 votes. 

10 - 3 — 

15 — 4 — 

20 — 5 — 

.30 - 6 ~ 


40 and upwards, 7 ~ 

This proposition was curried nem. con. 

THE GLo’sTER MILLS. 

The Glo’ster Mills were put up this 
day in one lot, which was knocked down 
to Mr. Allan, the attorney, for two lakhs 
and a-half. There were three bona-fide 
competitors present; possibly more. The 
first cost of the various property conveyed 
by this sale is believed to have exceeded ten 
laklis. It comprises a freehold estate of 
about 500 biggahs, a splendid cotton spin- 
ning-mill, with 20,000 spindles, in a very 
complete state, a range of power-looms, a 
printing-work with copper cylinders— all 
these in one pile of buildings ; an ex- 
cellent iron-foundery ; a rum-distillery; a 
very complete oil-mill, with the best steam- 
machinery and hydrostatic presses from 
England ; a sugar-boiling concern, and a 
capital residence in one of the most de- 
lightful situations upon the river. The 
impression in the room was, that the pur- 
chaser had made a very good bargain, 'fhe 
stock of cotton and goods on hand was re- 
served by the seller, and also all machinery 
indented for and not actually arrived. Wc 
arc glad to entertain the opinion that the 
buyer has a prospect of making the cotton- 
mills yield § good return for the capital he 
has invested in the purchase. — Cal. Cour.t 
Dec, 1. 

THE LATE WOONGYEE OF RANGOON. 

Having been furnished with a trans- 
lation of a letter addressed to the king of 
Ava by the late woongyee of ^ngoon, 
just before his demise, we give it a place 
in our columns to-day, as a curious docu- 
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meot The letter was forwarded to Ava 
by the officers of the Rangoon Govern- 
ment, in an express-boat, immediately 
after the death of their chief. We learn 
also, that the king of Ava refused to 
grant the dying request of his servant, but 
ordered the whole of the arms to be taken 
up to him at Ava, and the last accounts 
frW Rangoon relate, that the lady 
woongyee, and a deputation of officers, 
liad arrived there from the capital to burn 
the body of the late woongyee, which had 
been preserved in honey, and that her 
ladyship had already begun to dispute 
with her rival, the subordinate but fa- 
vourite wife, about the division of the 
property. 

“ Your majesty’s slave, the woongyee 
of Henzawadee, Mengyee Malm Manilla 
Yaza, humbly submits. Your majesty, 
reposing especial trust and confidence in 
your slave, appointed and delegated him as 
commissioner, with full powers, to take 
charge of all the country to the south- 
ward of Promc, as well as of the thirty- 
two districts of Henzawadee. In ac- 
cordance with the favour received from 
your majesty, and with his bounden 
duty, your slave has exercised super- 
intendence and authority for nearly nine 
years, without consulting his own profit, 
hut bearing in mind only the advantage 
of your majesty, of the empire, and of 
religion. Under the protection of your 
majesty’s/ power, arms and men have 
been collected for the purpose of being 
immediately available if the royal service 
required them. In addition to the 2,000 
muskets in the town (of Rangoon), your 
slave possesses 100 French muskets, 100 
English muskets, twenty English fusils, 
with twisted guards, twenty English 
fusils, with plain guards, and six English 
muskets, with swords attached, making 
altogether 24)6 stand of arms, the whole 
of which your slave presents to your ma- 
jesty. With respect to some twenty or 
thirty guns wliich remain, may your 
majesty graciously bestow them on the 
four sons of your slave, and make them 
hereafter serve your majesty. To your 
majesty your slave also presents a canoe- 
bottomed boat, ten fathoms long, and 
carrying fifty-four oars. To her majesty 
the queen, he presents a canoc-hottomed 
boat of Thengan wood, nine and a-half 
fathoms long, and carrying fifty oars : — 
and to the princess Tsoo Phaya, he pre- 
sents a canoe-bottomed boat, of the hill 
Pein wood, nine fathoms lo%, and carry- 
ing forty-nine oars. 

“ In the event of your majesty’s slave 
not recovering from his present illness, 
but removing to another state of ex- 
istence, let not the property belonging 
heretofore, whilst he was well, to each, to 
the lady woongyee, and to the wife 
JWi-Tsee, be mixed up together. The 


lady woongyee’s property has been se- 
parated and kept distinct by her own 
steward; let her not interfere with, or 
give trouble to the wife Mi-Tsee, but let 
her (the latter) live quietly with the four 
sons of your majesty’s slave. Let the 
lady woongyee also present twenty visa 
(2,000 ticalsj of silver, and Mi-Tsee five 
viss, to the mother who bore your ma- 
jesty's slave, for her own use, and for the 
purpose of making charitable offerings.” 
•^Bengal Herald^ Nov. 29. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The lord bishop of Madras has 
brought out the new patents. The 
bishop of Calcutta is to be Metropolitan, 
with the same authority over the other 
bishops as an archbishop in England. 
New South Wales is withdrawn from the 
see of Calcutta, and is to constitute a se- 
parate see. Ceylon is joined to Madras. 
The arrangements for the new bishopric 
of Bombay were not completed, when the 
Exmouth left England. The archdeacon 
there is still subject to the bishop of 
Calcutta. The nomination of the arch- 
deacon of Calcutta rests with the bishop 
of Calcutta, as before. — Christ. Intellfor 
Dec. 

JUDICIAL ANOMALY. 

Mr. Shuttleworth, indigo planter, of 
Nundalalpore Factory, Commercolly, and 
certain natives, were charged by one Par- 
buttychurn Roy, the naib of Goluck- 
mony Dehy, wdth breaking open the 
treasury-chest and taking away the papers 
of a zemindary, and firing a musket. Mr. 
G. T. Shakespear, the magistrate who 
investigated the case, held that nothing 
was proved against the accused planter, 
but that he went to the house of the 
complainant and fired off a musket, by 
which he frightened the said plaintiff and 
his neighbours, and for this offence he 
wa.s fined 200 rupees, and the native de- 
fendants imprisoned. Mr. Shuttleworth 
paid the fine ; but appealed against it to 
Mr. R. II. Tulloh, the commissioner of 
circuit, Bhauleah, who called on the joint 
magistrate for the record, and, deeming 
the evidence wholly unsatisfactory, or- 
dered, that the decision of . the joint 
magistrate be reversed; that he be in- 
structed to return to Mr. Shuttleworth 
the fine, if already received ; that, should 
the money be still unpaid, it be not de- 
manded; that the other persons be re- 
leased ; that Mr. Shuttleworth be informed 
that, if he should be injured by people of 
the neighbourhood, he should prefer a 
complaint at the police. Previous to the 
receipt of the order, the fine had been 
transmitted to the clerk ot the crown, in 
the Supremo Court, and the joint magis- 
trate could only refer the party to that 
quarter. Mr. Shuttleworth applied to 
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the commissioner, who sent him rni oih- 
cial letter ; but that would not suffice — 
he found that the money could not be 
paid to him without an order from the 
Supreme Court, and that that could not 
be obtained without filing a copy of the 
commissioner’s order, and as the expenses 
were likely to exceed the amount of the 
fine, of course Mr. SImttleworth did not 
adopt it. He appealed to the Supreme 
Government, and was informed, that the 
commissioner was not authorized to re- 
verse the onler of the magistrate. The 
Government declined interfering, and the 
grievance of which iVIr. Shuttle wortli 
complained, according to the commis- 
sioner’s view of the case, with reason, 
remains to this day unredressed; nor, 
although he has been declared by the de- 
cision of that authority to have been 
entitled to redress, is there any tribunal 
to which he can appeal for it, according 
to the recent judgment in the Supreme 
Court, in the case of “ Calderw. Ilalket.” 
— Hurk,, Dec. 18, 

, PRESS AND SOCIETY OK CALCUTTA. 

A writer of a series of letters on Indian 
affairs, published in the ffurlturu, draws 
the following picture of the press and 
public of Calcutta ; — 

“ The inhabitants of Calcutta, who are 
now, like the inmates of the fabled Castle 
of Indolence, reposing in fancied security, 
tmder the influence of their old delusion, 
may continue to dream on, and scatter 
the produce of their dreams around the 
sphere in which they move; but, happily, 
tins does not extend so widely over the 
Kuropean public in India as they arc ajit 
to imagine. When the press was con- 
fined to Cah’utta, they were enabled to 
put forth pretensions which W'ere sup- 
liosed to be admitted, because no one had 
the means of denying them, and a solitary 
visitor from the interior was overwhelmed 
by their congregated menibei>. in the city 
itself. The establishment of the pro- 
vincial press has had the effect of reducing 
the standard of (Calcutta authority on the 
subject of Indian affairs : and though it 
may yet be as high as ever in its own esti- 
mation, facts and opinions from better 
authenticated sources have lowered the 
lieight of it.s pretensions, and, on some 
essential points, changed its tone. The 
severity with which it has been handled 
by its Mofussil contcmjioraries, has cre- 
ated an irritability and sensitiveness on 
its part, whieli might have been antici- 
pated, though, I think, wiihont sufficient 
reason. The absurdity was in arrogating 
to itself qualifications lor which there 
could possibly be no foundation. The 
inhabitants of Calcutta could not, had 
they reflected a moment, be expected to 
have acquired, by instinct, a knowledge of 
Indian affairs, on which, beyond the mere 


routine of official business by the few su 
employed, scarcely any one in Calcutta 
has hitherto deigned to be.stow the 
slightest attention. In Calcutta society, 
a man who should start any part of Indian 
affairs as a topic for conversation, would 
be considered a bore ; almost all literature 
or information on Indian subjects is thrown 
aside, as dry and tasteless, nor is it pos- 
sible that those whose Indian career has 
been spent in Calcutta, should possess 
any sound or solid views thereupon. Of 
the majority of the Calcutta public, I be- 
lieve it will scarcely be too severe to 
assert, that, the arrival of a fresh cargo of 
prime Yorkshire hams, hermetically sealed 
salmon, or rasjiberry jam ; a squabble be- 
tween two fiddlers of tlie theatre, and 
consequent postponement of an opera, 
would create a greater sensation among 
them, than the rebellion of half-a-dozen 
of the western provinces. I appeal to 
tliosc who were in Calcutta in 1819, to 
testify, wliethcT or not this be exaggera- 
tion. At that period, the number of pro- 
fessional musicians was just sufficient, if 
all were d'acordy to get up a good eon- 
cert; but tlie two jiriiieipal performers 
qinirrelled, as to a share ol tiio profits, and 
relused to unite their forces, thus pre- 
venting any concerts being lield. The 
Calcutta public, instead ot declining to 
patronize either until they should have 
agreeil — by which means the musicians 
would have come to their senses in a 
week — actiuilly formed two parties in fa- 
vour of their re.spective lieroes. Judges 
of the Supreme ('ourt. judges of the Sud- 
der, members of council, secretaries, and, 
indeed almost the whole of the society, es- 
poused the cause of either side; even the 
governess-general did not stand aloof 
the petty animosities ot the fiddlers’ 
squabble seemed, as it were, to afford a 
\ cut lor all the mens irrilabile which the 
atmosphere of Calcutta is said so pecu- 
liarly to eiigcmder; and one could hardly 
enter a house without eiieountcring the 
fury or spite of some partisan of the eon- 
flieting rivals. And yet, with alt tliis 
eagerness and vivacity upon a point, in 
which mere amusement or pleasure is 
concerned, there is a cold, unsocial heart- 
lessnes.s in the society of Calcutta; a 
haughty ponqiosity, and a parvenu gran- 
dee notion of splendour and dignity, 
(particularly among the officials and their 
ladies), accompanied with a reluctance 
to exertion, even for their own interests, 
if the bene|^ be not immediate. It is 
with the greatest difficulty, for instance, 
that any public institutions can be csta- 
blislied, or even preserved, under the 
apathy which exists among the English in 
Calcutta. Even Englisli news is, in 
reality, little eared for : the attention of 
the greater number seems to he almost 
entirely devoted to their own little daily 
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comforts, and they ai*e only to be excited 
by a ball or a dinner. The remarks of a 
celebrat^ writer on the state of society in 
Paris, before the revolution, will, with a 
slight variation, but too well apply to 
them. * They danced and sung to the 
emperor, they danced and sung to King 
Louis, and they would have danced and 
,sung to King Satan, if he would have 
jriven them a ffite or a spectacle;’ so will 
the Calcuttites Hatter and feast in honour 
of Governor Bentinck, flatter and feast in 
honour of (Jovcrnor IVIetcalfe, and they 
would flatter and feast in honour of Go- 
vernor Satan, if he would only give them 
ji dinner or a hall, and occasionally 
‘ honour the theatre with his presence,’ at 
seven o’clock precisely, so as not to keep 
ihe audience waiting.” 

OUTllAGK ON A BKITISH Ol TICER. 

ycenuilck. — An incident lately occurred 
in the neighbourhood of this station, which 
is now-a-days neither rare nor surpris- 
ing. An officer of the ddth N.I., while 
out in the district, was seized by some in- 
significant zumeendar, and forced, at the 
point of a spear, to enter a house, wlieie 
he was confined for more than an hour; 
(luring his imprisonment, a mob of all the 
disorderly ruffians around collected, in- 
sulted and threatened him in every pos- 
sible way, pointing to a siklee {'ur, or 
needy knife-grinder, sharpening swords, 
making faces at and addressing him with 
every epithet of abuse their simple vocabu- 
laiy alibi ded. The particulars of Ins re- 
lease have not transpired. — J^ra UUibar^ 
Dec. 5. 

THE liJi.NGAI. CLUIS. 

All insult of an atrocious nature is about 
to be put upon tlic members of the Bengal 
Club by some of the gentlemen composing 
the committee of nianagenient. We say 
some, because we have too great confidence 
in the honour, the independence, and the 
high feeling of a certain number of that 
body, to believe that they would lend 
themselves to a transaction which must be 
so ofl'ensive to every member, whose feel- 
ings are not warped, and whose judgment 
is not biassed, by individual partialities, 
and professional or family connection. It 
is, we are informed, the intention of the 
majority of the committee to call a general 
meeting, to determine whether a certain 
member of the club shall not receive a re- 
fund of his subscription, and IfB requested 
to withdraw from that institution, for the 
gratification of the spleen of some three or 
four venerable <jui hies ! The parties, at 
whose instance a portion of the committee 
are about to act, are, we have strong rea- 
son to believe, three anciens imlitaires, 
fhe obnoxious individual, whose ejection 
is demanded as the price of the continuance 


of these individuals as subscribers to the 
club (for visitors they can scarcely be 
called), is the editor of the Englishman , — 
Englishmnn, Dec. 11. 

The EngVishman has a long editorial 
upon a subject that bus taken us somewhat 
by surprise, for we had no idea th.it such a 
proceeding was in conteniphition, namely, 
a proposition to be brought forward by 
Mr. Longueville Clarke, supported by 
Col. Bcatson and a few other officers of 
high rank, to eject Mr, Stocqueler from 
the Bengal Club, on the ground (so we 
make out from tlic article before us), of 
his having published the MUilart/ Mouth- 
Vicce in the Englishman. The series of 
articles or letters (for we never regarded 
them as editorials), under that hca<J, have 
been full of severe comments upon ihe 
tliaracier and capacity of Col. Liimley, 
which from the lir^t we regarded as wanton 
defamation. Indeed, from the repeated 
attacks upon him, and the strong language 
employed, an impartial reader could not 
but suspect there must he some private 
motive for these endeavours to prejudice 
the mind of the commander-in-chief against 
that lespectable officer. Whether Colonel 
Lumley was the very fittest man that could 
have been selected for the Adjutant-gene- 
ralship, we are not competent to form an 
opinion; but we are satisfied that bis Ex- 
cellency is the very best judge of such 
matters, and not at all likely to be swayed 
by the passionate ikclamations or prejudiced 
views of any anonymous writer. The 
publication of the Militonj Mouth-Fiece 
in the columns of the Englishman niu.st, 
therefore, naturally have given ujOTence, 
not only to the fricinls of Col. Lumley, 
but also, we believe, to every riglu-tbink- 
ing person in tlie army, more especially as 
these articles were put forth in avowed defi- 
ance of Gen. Watson’s late order respecting 
anonymous writings. — Cnl. Cour.j Dec, 11. 

Our Cottntr contemporary lias, of course, 
his little churncteristic say upon the subject 
of the Lumley Club business, and, as 
usual, contrives to evade the real point at 
issue. ’I’lie Courier^ than whom, from his 
demi-official connection, no one can pos- 
sibly better judge of the character of the 
various attacks that have been directed 
against the Adjutant-general, takes upon 
himself to think, that the comments pub- 
lished in the Moulh-Ficce were “ wanton 
defamation.” Suppose they were — what 
is that to the purpose ? The question now 
in debate is, whether an editor of a public 
journal is disqualified, by the discharge of 
what he conscientiously believes to be bis 
duty, for the society of a certain set of 
gentlemen— and whether the efl'urts of a 
clique to ride over the press are to be tolc* 
rated for a single moment.— Eng/wAmon, 
Dec. 12. 

The Englishman asks what, if the com* 
inents in the Military Mouth- Piece were 
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wanton defamation, what is that to the 
purpose?'* To which we reply — a great 
deal. It will scarcely be denied, we pre. 
sume, that, if a member of the club in- 
dulges in wanton defamation of other 
members, that is a circumstance likely to 
disturb the harmony of the institution; 
and, if so, according to the spirit and letter 
of the rules of the Bengal Club, the mem- 
ber who indulges in such defamation is 
liable to be expelled. If the answer should 
be, that the party indulging in such de- 
famation has done so in his capacity of 
journalist, and has considered it his duty, 
the rejoinder is obvious — if he should con. 
sider it his duty in ant/ capacity to do that 
which does disturb the harmony of the 
institution, he must make his election be- 
tween abandonment of such duty — and 
resignation of the club — and he has no 
right to complain, if, in following that 
course which he holds to be most popular 
and most advantageous, he loses the ad- 
vantages of an institution which requires 
from members a diflerent line of conduct. 
— Ilurk.j Dec. !■!. 


A correspondence has taken place on 
this subject, between the secretary of die 
club, and the editor of the Englishman, 
The former states:— “ I am directed by 
the committee to request, that you will 
state, on what grounds you have considered 
yourself authorized to make this severe and 
public attack on the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the committee, in particular, and 
on the atf'airs of the club in general. The 
committee of management have directed 
me to inform you that they have no hesi- 
tation, in explicitly declaring, (whatever 
may have been the private opinions of some 
gentlemen,) that they have never enter- 
tained, either directly or indirectly, any 
such proposition, as that alluded to in the 
article above-noted ; viz. to request you to 
withdraw from the institution. The com- 
luittee have also directed me to request, 
that you will state the nature and character 
of the communication made to you by Mr. 
Osborne on behalf of Mr. Longueville 
Clarke or Colonel Beatson, that the com- 
mittee may be able to judge, whether this 
occurrence is likely to disturb the order 
and harmony of the club.” The editor 
states in reply, that Mr. Osborne, the 
barrister, called on me and stated that he 
came on the part of Mr. Longueville 
Clarke, to intimate that it was in contem- 
plation to call a general meeting of the 
members of the Bengal Club for the pur- 
pose of proposing my ejection ; that Col. 
Beatson was to move the necessary preli- 
minary measure in committee; and that 
Mr. Longueville Clarke * who had been 
called in and consulted,’ was to bring the 
motion forward at the general meeting. 
Mr. Osborne added, that 1 was to consider 


his message as ‘ official,* and he desired 
my answer, adding that the intimation to 
me was one which Mr. Clarke had insisted 
on as the condition of his agreeing to act 
at the general meeting. My reply was 
that as it was thus intended undeservedly 
to put an insult upon me, I should make 
use of the instrument at my command to 
repel it.” 

Our impression as to this matter (which 
has excited much controversy) is, that 
the club, having admitted an individual 
known to be the editor of a newspaper, 
cannot, without manifest injustice, eject 
him on that ground. The majority may 
adopt a rule of disqualification for future 
cases. — £d. A. J. 


ESTATE OF FERQUSSON AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the As- 

signees, from 1st June to 31st October 
1835. 

PaytMnU. 

By In(li(;o Advances Sa.Ils. 4, .'17,3(13 

Advances on account of other Goods • • 3, 71. Ail 

Sundry Advances 13,1147 

Dividend paid 3,5fi,2(i« 

Amount paid in Anticipation of Divi- 
dend 4.83f( 

Amount of Acceptances received for 
Property sold, credit for which Is 
given per emtra, although not yet 

Realized 1,. '>9,613 

Amount borrowed Repaid 94, AM) 

Amount paid, being refund of so much 
received on Account parties not in- 
debted to the Estate 14,917 

Amount paid on account Law Costs. ... 7<il9 

Premium paid on Life Insurances • • • . l,<)9,(r)4 

Company's Paper purchased 3,35,1)111 

Repairs and other Charges on Property 
bclotiglng or mortgaged to Fergusson 

and Co 190 

Sundry Charges connected with the Es- 
tate l,r)80 

Refund of Amount received on Sale of 
house at Barrackpore since cancelled 3,851 

Loss by exchange on sale of Bills taken 

in payment of Debts 53.^> 

Charges on Goods 603 

Postage paid 495 


19,12,189 

Balance in hands of Assignees 61 ,7^1 


Sa.R3. 19,73,911 


Receipts. 

Balance of last .Statement Ist June laiS Sa.Rs.fi5, 793 

Outstanding Debts recovered 3,313,018 

Sale of Indigo 7«46.879 

Sale of other Goods 4,28, 1 :m» 

Sale of Company’s paper l.doJMW 

Sale of Union Bank shares 7i200 

Received on Account Sale of India Ga- 
zette Press 

Received on Account Sale of indigo fac- 
tories : 24,011 

Received on Account Sale of houses, &c. 1,88,692 
Paid on Account Law Costs refunded . . l.OOO 
Paid in anticipation of Dividend re- 
funded 11.137 

Received dividend from Estate of Me 
Quodl, Davidson, and Co., in which 

other parties are interested 11 

Indigo Advances refunded 13.®6 

House and Godown rent received • < — 4i.» 

Interest received 2,«)8 

Commission received 

Chides on Goods paid by Estate refun- 

Sa. Rs. 19,73.911 
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ESTATE OF COLVIN AND CO. 


Statement of Transactions of the Assignee 
from l&tto 31st October 1835, published 
(as filed by the assignee) by Order of the 
the Court. 

Payments. 


Indigo Advances Sa.Rs. 

Dividends to Creditors 

Refund of Surplus Receipts 

Uw Charges 

Asscssnicntfl on Houses *«••«•••••»««> 

Rwlemption of Mortgage in part 

Company’s Paper purchased for 
Sa- Rs. 20.000 


Balance Cash in hand — Sa.Rs. 13.239 
Ditto in Bank of Bengal — 300 


i7.(ai 

4.073 

287 

213 

37 

2.373 


19.845 


13,539 


Sa. Rs. 57,998 


Memot'andum. 

Company’s Paper of 4 per cent. Sa.ns. 

Bank of Bengal 

Cash in hand 


100.000 

300 


13.239 


Sa. Rs. 1,13.539 


Receipts. 

Balance of last statement Sa.R8. 19,047 

Outstanding Debts recovered 38,951 

Sa. Rs. 67.998 


sicca rupees. At home, according to the 
last statement, there have been issued 127 
policies, covering 30,661, making the 
total annual transactions 40,42,358 sicca 
rupees. But what is most extraordinary, 
not a single lapse has occurred since the 
formation of the society. — Englishman^ 
Dec. 15. 


FIIF.QUENCY OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 

We think we should be neglecting our 
duty, if we did not earnestly invite the 
attention of the army to some admirable 
remarks of the Commander-in- Chief, on 
the endless number of courts-martial in 
the Indian army, which he ascribes to 
the obstinate adherence of individuals to 
their own opinions, in defiance of the 
unbiassed judgment of superior autho- 
rities to whom they may have appealed. 
Whatever may be the cause, the effect is 
sufficiently deplorable, and is calculated to 
bring discredit on the Indian army, wher. 
ever it is known. We sincerely hope, 
therefore, that the officers will listen to the 
appeal thus made to them, and feel that 
sacrifices of individual opinion are de- 
manded alike by a sense of duty, and a re- 
gard for the character and interests of the 
service to which they belong.— /furiaru. 


Statement of the Transactions of the As- 
signee from 1st to 30th November. 

Receipts. 

Balance per last Statement .... Sa.Rs. 13,539 

Outstanding Debts recovered 48,760 

Recoveries on Account of others 3,017 

Interest on Company’s paper 1.254 

Sale of Goods 132 


Sa. Us. 66,702 


Payments. 

Indigo Advances Sa.Rs. 13.828 

Dividend paid to Creditors 5,570 

Ditto in Anticipation iOO 

Payments on Account of Others ...... 3,294 

Postage for September 51 

Law Charges in Mofussil Courts 140 

Charges, Advertisements, &c ,36 

Mortgage redeemed in part 9,575 

Purchasing 4 per cent, loan Sa.Hs. 20, 2(H) 

20,982 

Balance Cash on hand .... 8,826 
Bengal Bank .... 4,300 

13,126 


Sa. Ra. 66,702 


Memorandum. 

Company’s Paper .... 1,20,200 

Bank of Bengal 4,300 

Cash. 8,826 


Sa. Ra. 1,.'U,32G 


OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

Extract of a letter from Tirhoot, dated 
7tli Oecomber ; — 

“ We are very much bothered now-a-days 
with the opium, for W. is sending out bis 
people to all the Assamies, to send in 
coin])]aints against us, and some of our 
Assamies, whose lands we have prepared 
for tlie last two montlis, and to whom 
we liave made advances for the same, are 
giving in complaints against us.” 

This clashing of the opium with the 
indigo trade is a matter wdiich merits the 
most serious attention of the government. 
We are informed that there is a wide 
difference between the penalties which 
attach to a ryot’s violation of his engage- 
ment to cultivate opium and his engage- 
ment to grow indigo. If he breaks the 
latter, he may, under a recent regulation, 
be sued in a civil coiurt for damages; but, 
if he disregard the former, he is liable to 
be treated as a felon ! Surely, it never 
can be intended that so wide a distinction 
should subsist between the two parties. 
•^Englishman, Dec. 15. 


UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Directors of the Universal Assu- 
rance Society laid before the proprietors 
and policy-holders, at their first annual 
meeting, yesterday, one of the most favour- 
able reports we remember to have met 
wiA.^ Up to the end of November, 225 
policies have been issued by the Indian 
branch of the Society, covering 27,35,740 


COFFER COINAGE. 

An Act passed the legislative council 
on the 7th December, by which it is 
enacted, that from the 20th of that 
month, a new copper coinage was to be 
issued from the Bengal mint, consisting 
of a pie, weighing 33J grs. troy, and 
nearly corresponding to the piece of 5 
cash, or I pice of the Madras currency ; 
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apice, weighing 100 grs. troy, about U 
doodie— '15 cash, or \ anna; and & dou- 
ble picey weighing 200 grs. troy, equal to 
30 cash, 3 doodies, or half-anna. There 
is no allusion made in the Act to the 
copper currency of the IVIadras or Bom- 
bay presidencies, hut it is provi<icd ^lat 
“ no copper coin shall he a legal tender in 
any part of the Company’s territories ex- 
cept for the fractional part of a rupee.” 

The following devices for the new coin 
are announced in an order of the IGtli : — 

For the pice— on the obverse, the ar- 
morial bearings of the East-India Com- 
pany; on the reverse, the value of the 
coin in English— one <juarter a/ma— and 

in Persian ^jb encircled hy a 

wreath, with the nords “ East-lndia 
Company” round the margin. For the 
double pice — on the obverse, the same ar- 
morial hearings, with the words ‘‘ East- 
India Company ” round the margin ; on 
the reverse, the value of the coin in Eng- 
lish— and in Persian 

For the pie— on the obverse, the armo- 
rial bearings, as in the pice ; on the re- 
verse, the value in English and 

in Persian Jb (JuJj > "'itli a wreath, 

V 

and the words “East-India Company” 
round the margin. 

I’he above pice, being a legal tender 
for any fraction of a Company’s rupee, 
will be received and issued at the rate ot 
64- to the said rupee. 

The Calcutta Courier remarks : “ We 
had hoped to see some notice tending to 
remove, if not immediately, at least at a 
period not far distant, the strange anomaly 
of the same pice passing for equal divi- 
sions of rupees of different values. In- 
stead of this, we find an apparent en- 
deavour to force equality where no equa- 
lity exists ; for the new pice are to be 
received and issued at the rate of 61* to 
the Company’s rupee, and also are to be 
received in all the public departments at 
the same rate for the fractions of the 
sicca, indiscriminately with the pice now 
current ; the effect of which, it appears 
to us, will be not only to retard tlie re- 
turn of the old coin and encourage that of 
the new, which it should be the endea- 
vour to force out rather than to force in, 
but also to create a must unnatural traffic, 
quite foreign to the legitimate purposes of 
currency. The new pice will be pur- 
chased from the treasury with Company’s 
rupees, and they will be immediately re- 
tailed to persons liaving payments to 
make in siccas at the public offices, 
whereby government will sustain a loss of 
four pice in every sicca rupee so repre- 
sent^.” 


^Calcutta, [May, 

INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

It is lamentable to observe, that, after 
having so long held India, we have made 
no definite impression on native society. 
Notwithstaiuliiig the compliments which 
pass and repass between Calcutta and 
Leadenhall-strcet, it is a fact, which no 
man acquainted with the country will 
deny, that the British government in In- 
dia has neither produced any ameliorating 
change in the people, nor adopted any 
measures which might lead to the hope, 
that the foundation of such a change had 
been laid, and that time only was require<l 
to develope it. We have wrought no 
improvement in India in the remotest 
degree correspondent with the extent of 
our own acquirements, or the advantages 
which we have long enjoyed in the conn- 
try. We have prote<*tcd the country 
from foreign enemies ; and this is, we 
fear, nciirly the sum and substance ot 
our achievements. But we owed this to 
our dignity, peace, and character ; other 
duti(!S, which we owed to the country, we 
have yet to think of. The benefits which 
the natives have derived from our own 
advent, have arisen simply from the cjr. 
isteucc of a powerful and vigorous adnii- 
nistmtion among them ; from any exer- 
tions of that adniinistrution, the intellec- 
tual conditit)n of the people has obtained 
no benefit. Burke, in a strain ot bitter 
invective, said, lialf a century ago, “ Were 
wo to be driven out of India tliis day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed, during the inglorious pe- 
riod of our dominion, by any thing better 
than the orang outang or the tiger." 
The censure is now* inapplieabl(‘ ; but it 
may be said, with the strictest truth, 
that, if we were this day driven out of 
India, there would not remain any thing 
to testify that it bad been held for se- 
venty years, in undisputed sovereignty, 
by the most active and civilized people 
on earth. In fact, the entire structure 
and com|)lexion of our government ap- 
pear utterly unadupted for making any 
j)ermanent, civilizing impression on the 
mass of the people ; for laying deep the 
foundations of new institutions, caleii- 
lated to elevate the natives. Every thing 
about our government is transient and fu- 
gitive ; there is nothing permanent. The 
scene flits before the eyes of the natives, 
and tlie actors appear and disappear ou 
the stage with all the rapidity of dramatic 
representation. From the highest to the 
lowest officer, we see nothing but perpe- 
tual change. No sooner do the natives 
begin to understand the character of a 
governor general, and the governor gene- 
ral to understand them and their countiy. 
than he removes to his native land, and 
is succeeded by another, who has no 
sooner completed the term of his “ ap' 
♦ And alwSyi w«.-Ei>. 
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nrentice»hip,** and become initiated in 
llie craft and mystery of Indian govern- 
ment, than he also disappears. The 
same principle of change pervades all 
the subordinate offices. Take the civil 
stations all round, and it will be found 
that the functionaries are changed about 
every three years. In scarcely a sin- 
gle instance, is there time for a judge, 
magistrate, or collector to l)ecome inti- 
mately acquainted with the people under 
him. He seems always in a hurry to be 
gone, first from one place to another, and 
eventually from India to England. Is it 
possible that any jiermaneiit institutions 
for the benefit of India can be founded 
and matured, in so changing a scene?” 

A writer in the Calcutta Cnuricr, treat- 
ing upon the education of the natives, ex- 
presses himself thus : “ What, then, is 
the proximate cause of the want of ifti- 
proveincnt and nearly stationary condi- 
tion of IJidia? What can it be but the 
comparative indolence and want of en- 
terprizc characteristic of the people? 
But whence comes this iudilTcrcncc? 
Does it exist where a certain and inime- 
dinte prospect of advantage lies open to 
their perception ? This can scarcely be 
said. The inactivity complained ol must, 
therefore, originate, in a great measure at 
least, in the want of a lull and distinct 
understanding of thead\antage of push- 
ing enterprize into other than the cus- 
tomary channels. And how is it that 
such perception is wanting ? Custom, 
long and deeply-rooted, prejudice, and ig- 
norance (connected no doubt, in part, 
with the physical eharaeter of the peojde, 
but attributable still more to the nature 
and effects, — which have been operating 
for ages,— of the religion they profess and 
the civil institutions arising fiom it), 
have obscured the reasoning powers of 
the nation, and blunted the measure of 
ingenuity which they undoubtedly pos- 
sess, so as to debar them from the attain- 
ment of just principles in pbilosopliy. from 
the discovery of truth in the science-., 
and as a consequence, in some degree 
necessary, from a knowledge of the sim- 
plest and most effectual processes in the 
mechanical and other arts. In the mean- 
while, the almost total want of inter- 
I'ourse with more enlightened foreigners, 
until Q recent period, rendered it impos- 
sible that the valuable knowledge, of 
which, — as long experience had shewn, — 
Uiere were no indigenous germs, could he 
introduced from other iiuarters. The 
ultimate principle, it appears, then, to 
which xve are conducted by this analysis, 
is the ignorance of the jicople, whicJi dis- 
ables tliem from perceiving, and profiting 
by, those means of bettering their con- 
dition and augmenting the national 
wealth, which their interest would othcr- 
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wise render them quick to seize upon 
and turn to advantage. Wliat, then, are 
those agents which would operate most 
powerfully in advancing the civilization 
of India, of which its people are yet ig- 
norant ? and by what obstaeles are they 
prevented from becoming acquainted with, 
and availing tlieraselves of them ? These 
questions would lead to a wide discus- 
sion. In the mean time, they can only 
be answered briefly and partially. 

“ A knowledge of the principles of 
.science and their application to the arts, 
is the particular agent, in the improve- 
ment of this country, which it is at present 
intended to insist on. The consideration 
of the means by v\ liieh .such a knowledge 
could be imparted, is closely connected 
with the general subject of education, 
'rile preparation of books in the verna- 
enlar tongues, on the principles of the se- 
veral sciences most applicable to the 
common purposes of life, and on the 
practice of the most extensively useful 
arts, would be one imjiortaiit means of 
disseminating the required information ; 
but still more important, nay absolutely 
essential, towards tlie attainment of the 
end here jiroposed, [viz. the (‘xcitcmciit 
ol a desire to Icnow and to employ im- 
proved methods in the arts), is the appoint- 
ment of jiraetical professors at each of 
the large cities of Hiiidoosthan, to in- 
stinct the most intelligent artisans of all 
desriiptions, especially young men, in 
the theory and jiractice ot tlie simplest 
and most efleetnal processes in tlieir se- 
veral departments. Nobody of men, es- 
pecially a people in the situation of the 
Hindoos and other inhabitants of this 
country, can be expected to innovate 
largely without the expectation, nay, the 
clear prospect, of some tangible profit. 
A measure like that just indicated, the 
operation ot which, by displaying to 
them the paliiahle and material advan- 
tages ot improvement in knowiudge, 
would .stiongly attract them to its ac- 
quisition, would, therefore, undoubtedly 
prove an effectual agent in advancing the 
civilization of the nation. A pereeption 
of the vast benefits of knowledge in a 
material point of views as well as the im- 
provements so effected by its agency, 
would, in the natural course of things, 
introduce a higher order of ci\ ilizatioii, 
and promote the cultivation of know- 
ledge, in all its ilepiirtments, for its ow’ii 
sake. ” 

OULTIV.XTION Of IXUIGO. 

From our enquiries, we learn there is 
no disposition to extend the cultivation 
of indigo, and advances are restricted to 
factories w'hich cun produce indigo at the 
cheapest and lowest cost. We do not 
liear of any increased capital being ap- 
plied to the cultivation of this article ; 
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but, on the contrary, we learn there are 
at this time many planters who are un- 
able to get assistance to carry on their 
factories, where the cost appears to ex- 
ceed the ordinary average . — Englishmarif 
Dec. 3. 


grass-cutter knew where it was, and 
that’s all ! The chief, on finding what had 
occurred, and vexed at his disappoint- 
ment, had the unfortunate grass-cutter 
bound hand and foot and thrown into the 
river for his stupidity. Many fruitless 
endeavours were made to fish up the 


the philosopher’s stone. 

The river Soan, which intersects the 
military road leading from Calcutta to 
Benares, is famed for its pebbles. In the 
rainy season, the stream is full three 
miles across, but, during the remainder of 
the year, the greater portion of its bed is 
dry, and abounding in quicksands. It is 
believed by the credulous, that the philo- 
sopher's stone lies somewhere in the bed 
of the river; and the belief is founded on 
the following fad. In the days when 
Sasseeram and Hotus Ghur were llou- 
rishiRg places, a chief (Shere Shah, I 
think), with his whole paraphernalia, 
crossed the Soan in progress to Bengal ; 
and, on arriving at the eastern bank, it 
was discovered that a chain attached to 
the leg of one of the elephants, instead 
of being of iron, was composed of pure 
gold ! The sages, on being summoned to 
account for such a phenomenon, ques- 
tioned the mahout, and on his declaring 
he had not put the chain on the animars 
leg, unanimously declared, that a trans- 
mutation had taken place by the “ Icarus 
PtUhur" having come in contact whilst 
the elephant was crossing. Such an op- 
portunity for securing the long- looked 
and long-wished for talisman was not, of 
course, to be neglected. An order was 
instantly issued for each person in the 
camp to collect a heap of pebbles from 
the bed of the river. In this occupation 
patricians and plebeians eagerly joined, 
gold being the stimulus. The next pro- 
cess was tor the people to arrange them- 
selves, with their collections, along the 
water’s edge, every one having a piece of 
iron, with which they were to touch each 
pebble. If the desired effect was not 
produced, the pebble was to be thrown 
into the water as useless. Away then to 
work they went, touching and throwing-, 
and this scene continued for several days. 
At last, the folks grew tired and careless, 
and the operation of ‘ touch-and-go’ w’as 
carried on at the rate of thirteen miles an 
hour. Fortune is said to be blind, and 
unluckily she here stumbled on a poor 
grass-cutter, who got hold of the desired 
object of search. His piece of iron no 
sooner came in contact with it, than the 
base metal was turned into gold ! But he 
having been so accustomed to the touch- 
and-throw movement, the^real pebble 
shared the fate of its predecessors ; into 
the water it w'ent. The hue and cry was 
soon made, that the Earns Pathur" was 
found, but like Pat’s tea-kettle at the 
bottom of the sea -it was not the 


cast-away article ; but, as good-luck sel- 
dom visits one twice in the twenty-four 
hours, it was never found apin— there 
the'“ Parus" remains, and will for ever 
remain, unless the same grass-cutter who 
first discovered it finds it again !— Central 
Free Pressy Nov. 28. 

LAW COMMISSION. 

The Law Commissioners have issued a 
circular calling for information regarding 
the state of slavery in India. 

NATIVE PATRONAGE. 

/ The anxiety of the natives to obtain si- 
tuations undir Government seems to be 
out of all proportion to the amount of the 
salaries attached to them. Even where 
the pay is contemptibly insignificant, 
there is the most eager competition for 
them, and men of the most respectable 
anil wealthy families in the country scru- 
ple at no means to obtain them. These 
official posts appear valuable in their eyes, 
from the dignity and standing which they 
give in society, and from the opening 
which they afford for indirect gains to an 
unlimited extent. A good situation in the 
judicial, revenual, or commercial line is 
moreover considered as a provision for a 
whole fiimily, since a native who may ha\c 
obtained one always pushes his ovyn re- 
latives into every employment within his 
reach. A flock of hungry, needy coniiH-- 
tions attends on his movement«, to seize 
upon these posts as they fall vacant. And 
however the right of presentation to them 
may belong to the European functionary 
at the head of the office, the patronage 
does, some how or other, invariably tall 
to the disposal of some native on his esta- 
blishment, who has contrived to make 
liimself useful or nece.ssary. To the at- 
tainment of this great object, that ot sub- 
jecting their European master to their 
own influence, the uninteirupted atten- 
tion of the most ambitious natives in the 
office is constantly directed ; and, sooner 
or later, their efforts are crowned with 
success. They lead, by appearing always 
to follow. It is (<uite amusing to see, as 
is often the case, a European tunctionary 
of firmness and integrity, boasting of 
own complete independence ot all the 
natives around him, while at the same 
time every thing is eventually done ex- 
actly as his influential native servant nc- 
sires. A native who has thus succeedeu 
in obtaining the ear and the confidence ot 
his master, enjoys therefore, in 
the dignity and emoluments of his o 
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station^ the patronage of almost all the 
inferior situations in the department. It 
is also a fact worthy of note, that the pub- 
lic situations of government, which are 
filled by natives, carry with them a very 
large share of influence, more especially in 
the country. In England, a country gen- 
tleman of large property, and of an an- 
cient family, enjoys far more considera- 
tion than a simple justice of the peace, or 
an ordinary functionary of government. 
In this land of sycophancy, it is generally 
the reverse. A subordinate native officer 
of the court, or of the collectorate, enjoys 
greater distinction in many parts of the 
country than a wealthy zemindar. His 
opinions carry more weight ; his exanjple 
extends to a wider range, and he exer- 
cises a more decided influence upon the 
o|)inions and practice of the people. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that posts in the 
public service, even where the stipulated 
salary does not exceed twenty or thirty 
rupees monthly, should be aonsidcred as 
valuable prizes, and eagerly sought after by 
natives of every rank and denomination. — 
Friend of India, Nov, 19. 

JEYPOIIE AFFAIRS. 

Major Alves and Captain Thorcsby are 
to proceed, immediately, to Dewsa, for the 
express purpose of instituting a viva voce 
investigation, in which .lotha Uain is to 
be personally confronted, and exposed to 
the ordeal of a strict examination, by 
wliiclj, it is confi<lently expected, his guilt 
will be established, and the whole “ mys- 
tery of iniquity” be brought to light. 
Some of the questions to be put to him 
are said to be real posers; which, if an- 
swered at all, must, very shortly, termi- 
nate this tedious affair.”— Dc//ti Gazette, 
Dec. 2. 

We understand that a new corps of 
local cavalry is about to be raised at Aj- 
iiicre, the expenses of which jire to be 
defiaycd by Maun Sing, of Joudpore, in 
lieu of the contingent which he has lu- 
therto furnished, according to the treaty, 
which has proved itself more than useless, 
and almost openly hostile to our w elfare. 

Capt. Downing, of tlie .'Id N. I., it is 
said, will have the command of it ; though 
others are of opinion, that that officer’s 
services are j)laced at the disposal of 
Major Alves, in order to his employment 
as political agent in Shekaw'attee. Capt. 
Thoresby, we hear, will remain at Jey- 
pore. 

The Hurkaru has recanted and apolo- 
gized for its unfounded censure of Major 
Alves. Ill the paper of Nov. 26th, it 
says ; — “ Our object, in all our strictures 
on the Jeypore tragedy, has been to pro- 
mote the ends of justice. The inference 
that the tumult must have been known at 


the palace soon enough to have enabled 
the authorities to interfere in time to pre- 
vent the murder of Mr. Blake, seemed to 
us inevitable, from all the accounts of the 
case which had been published, W'hen we 
made the remarks, to which our corres- 
pondent refers. Undoubtedly, the case 
assumes a different aspect now, tliat the 
source of the treachery is discovered, and 
Lieut. -Colonel Alves stands exonerated 
from the blame which has been heaped 
upon him by tJiosq who, it appears, were 
less capable of judging of its real charac- 
ter. We sincerely regret that oiir journal 
should have been the vehicle of much un- 
deserved severity of censure directed 
against the gallant officer, though in any 
remarks of our own, we believe, we have 
not rendered ourselves liable to the re- 
proach of harshness in our strictures on 
his measures ; but, although it appears 
tliat the resident was right in not im- 
puting the treachery to the executive 
authorities at Jeypore, and although it 
may be now known that there w'as no 
sufficient ground for suspicion of them, 
we still think, that, in the circumstances 
previously known, such suspicion was 
extremely natural.” 

It was stated in a late number of this 
journal, that the Jeypore ranee hud sent 
choories and pugrees to the several tba- 
koors. Naringhun Loll, vakeel to the 
Nawab of Thonk, in reply stated, that he 
was at the ranee’s rominand, and ready 
to bring his forces wlienevor she might 
desire him to do so ! Ubnh Singh has 
arrived with his troops at Jeypore.— 
Delhi Gaz, Dec. 9. 

THE NEW CURRENCY. 

It would appear that disinclination, and 
in some instances refusal, to accept the 
new' rupee, have been experienced at the 
presidency. This state#! confusion and 
uncertainty demands the iiriincdiate at- 
tention of government. If the currency 
is depreciated 2 1 per cent., w e conceive 
batta to that extent is in justice due by 
the government. No security is, more- 
over, given that this depreciation shall be 
final. Anew Governor-general may take 
a tancy to a new nij)ce of a new device, 
when a second reduction of its value may 
take place, w'e therefore strongly advocate 
the obsta in principio to such encroach- 
ments.— ifcfecrtt« 06s., Nuv. 12. 

1 am certain tliat you would oblige 
a great many in the upper provinces by 
noticing the effect on the finances of all 
stationed above Dinapore by the late 
change in the currency. Whilst we are 
actually paid in the same coin as hereto- 
fore, it has virtually lost in its compara- 
tive value with the Calcutta sicca rupee, 
Rs, 2-2-8 per cent., thus adding to the 
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difficulties of all who may labour under 
pecuniary embarrassments, Rs. 2-2 per 
cent, on their debts. It equally affects all 
who have to remit to Europe for their 
families^ as though Calcutta and Compa- 
ny’s siccas principally are remittances 
makeable, it enhances by the same ratio 
the prices of all Calcutta articles, whilst 
the sicca is pcnnittcd to continue current 
in Calcutta. I have fortunately no debts 
to pay, but sending a draft for sicca ru- 
pees ^0 to Calcutta a few days ago, I 
had to pay in the same currency ns would a 
few months ago have amounted only to 
313-8— Ks. 320; merely because they 
were then called Sonants, and are now de- 
signated Company’s rupees.” — Hurkaru^ 
Dec. 19. 

Our Courier contemporary doubts the 
accuracy of the statement inserted in the 
Englishman, regarding the intention of 
government to make up the difference to 
the non-commissioned officers and troops 
of the army, occasioned by the recent al- 
teration in the coinage. Wc can only say, 
that our authority is a civilian, high in 
the service— that the fact was mentioned 
at a meeting of the first merchants in Cal- 
cutta, and in the presence of an officer 
holding a high staff situation. Since 
which, we have heard military men say, 
they have seen a government letter to the 
presidency paymaster, authorising the 
measure.— an. 

Our contemporary is, ncverthele.ss, not 
more correct in this instance than when a 
high staff officer was once before quoted 
as authority for imaginaiy murmurs at 
Barrackpore. The simple fact is merely, 
that for the present it is ordered tliat the 
new coin shall not be issued at the |iresi- 
dency pay-office until siccas shall have 
ceased to be issued from any other public 
office, and the foitner obtain more general 
circulation — perhaps not untd the new 
pice (if there ipe to be new pice), shall 
make their appearance. — Calcutta Cour. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

The late order by the Commander-in- 
chief, on the subject of the dress of the 
officers of the anny, though conceived in 
.strict accordance with military usage, is 
still not in unison with either the spirit of 
the times, or the climate under which we 
live, and is, moreover, expressed with a 
quaintness and affectation of wit, seldom 
leavening the mass of the orders issuing 
from the Adjutant-generars office of the 
Indian army. By a citizen’s plain blue 
frock-coat, we are inclined to gather one 
that is not strictly according to orders, — 
one that is not emblazoned with gilt but- 
tons, and covered with silk braid. Now, 
if our memory deceives us not, the plmn 
blue frock-coat was introduced and almost 
invariably worn with the foraging-caps by 
Lord Combermerc, and has been since 


continued from experience of its greater 
comfort and less expense. Had his Ex* 
cellency inquired the reason of the capes 
{and collars) of jackets being turned 
down, he would have found it to be the 
extreme discomfort and inconvenience of 
the cloth jacket in a climate like Calcutta, 
to obviate which, and, as much as in the 
wearer’s power, to catch the breeze of 
heaven, induced him to adopt this slo- 
venly habit. Swords are, no doubt, veiy 
military, but hardly a necessary append- 
age in the theatre or ball-room, and if 
insisted on during the hot season, will de- 
prive the places of public resort of encou. 
ragement from military men. The order 
might bear the complexion of enforcing 
unity and propriety, while reprobating the 
solecism often observed in the union of 
the two costumes, military and civil if 
such the intention, we shall not regret 
the loss of green and gold velvet waist- 
coats, on which our eyes have oft reposed 
as relief from»the fiery scarlet coats often 
superadded.— Afccru/f Ohs., Dec. 10. 

Sir II. Fane, it seems, does not issue 
orders for the sake of filling the columns 
of a contemporary ; he means that they 
should be obeyed to the letter. Yester- 
day, some officers went to the cathedral 
ill demi-military costumes— or at least in 
costumes forbidden by the general orders. 
An aide-dc-camp was desired to invite 
them to Sir Hemy’s presence, whither 
they repaired, and received a gentle lec- 
ture upon their breach of regulations.— 
Englishman, Nov. .'10. 

A general court-martial has been sit- 
ting at Barnickporc, for seven days, for 
the trial of Knsign Smith, of H. M ’s .'18th, 
for sending Capt. Souter (alsoof H. M.’s 
38th) a clialleiige to fight a duel. This 
is a charge seldom brought before a court- 
martial, but there are particular circum- 
.stances attending it. The same court 
met ye.'-terday inoniirig for the trial of a 
private of the .'iHth, for striking an officer 
on parade. As soon as this is over, wc 
understiind the same court is to try Capt. 
Horne, of II. M.’s 44th, for “ willingly ab- 
senting himself from parade,” 8cc. —Ibid, 
Dec. 1. 

NATIVE MARRIAGE. 

The son of Rajah Juswunt Singh of 
Naubab, accompanied by a force of fifteen 
thou.sand men, consisting of suwars and 
sepoys, proceeded last week to Bbnllum- 
ghur, the residence of Rajah Nach Singh, 
to whose sister he was married. Up- 
wards of 200,0(X) people assembled, 
amongst whom 10,000 four and eight-anna 
pieces were thrown ; in the attempt to 
secure some of them, twelve men were 
killed ; another instance of the bad effects 
of indiscriminate charity. Eight-aima 
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pieces were afterwards distributed. The 
total expense attendant upon this mar* 
riage, conducted as it was upon the grand- 
est scale of eastern magnificence, exceeded 
six lack* of rupees ; a sum which, if judi- 
ciously administered to the suffering na- 
tives, might have been productive of last- 
ing good.— DefAi Gaz., Dec. 9. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Xaiiorc.— Runjeet Sing has written to 
tlie Hakim of Sinde, requesting him to 
forward, without delay, the amount of the 
luizeranna. The latter, with more courage 
than prudence, returned a spirited an- 
swer, to the purport “that as a soldier he 
would not pay until forced to do so,” and 
has, accordingly, prepared his forces, con- 
sisting of 10,000 or 12,000 men, horse 
and foot, for immediate action.— jDe//« 
Gaz.f Dec. 9. 

Delhi — A letter from Delhi, received 
yesterday, mentions that De'wan Kishen 
Loll has been imprisoned on suspicion of 
being concerned in a conspiracy to murder 
Mr. Simon Fraser. Our readers arc aware 
that Kishen Loll is the man of Raraiteh 
and .Jyepore fame.— Nov. 9. 

Gwalior. — Capt. Ross has gone over 
to Futtyghur to the Baiza Baec. She is 
at last about to proceed by Benares to 
the Dekhan, with six lakh of rupees a- 
year for life. Major Sutherland, it is said, 
will >vait on her at Allahabad, as a mark 
of respect on her leaving this part of India. 
— Ayra Ahhhar, Dec, 

Ludakh — Zoorawur Sing in the service 
of Goolab Sing, having effected a footing 
in the country, and taken possession, and 
repaired the fort, the prince of Ludakh, 
with his son and minister, have fled to 
Puttun, near Rami)ore, nn(l there prevent 
people from going to Ludkah, stating, that 
Zoorawur Sing, seizing travelleis and 
merchants, employs them on the works 
of the fort ; moreover he has stopped the 
transit of shawls, and restricted it to 
Shoroo and Murroo, with the exception of 
a small quantity sent by the road to Ju- 
inoon, which, being reported to Runjeet 
•Sing of Lahore, he immediately sent or- 
ders to remedy this, by not allowing the 
shawls to enter Umritsur. — Englishman. 

Rajah Golab Sing, of Jummoo, has at 
last sent his son with a reinforcement in 
aid of Zaruour Sing, who has taken up 
his quarters on the mountain of Secuii- 
dria, with 15,000 horse and foot, and where 
he has been joined by the rajah’s son. 
The rajah of Ludakh, on being apprized 
of this junction, caused the passes to be 
completely blocked up. On seeing this, 
Zuniour Sing, alarmed, applied to Rajah 
Joy Sing, of Muhulmoonce, for assistance, 
who put him in a condition to meet his 


enemy in the field. Tlie rajah of Lu- 
dakh, in conjunction with the troops of 
Yarkhiind and Thibet, combated the 
troops of the Sing and routed them com- 
pletely, after having killed a number of 
tliem and wrested their arms. The van- 
quished have again taken shelter at the be- 
forementioned mountain ; making prepa- 
rations for a third combat.— Janw Jehan- 
numah. 

Hyderabad. — By recent Ukbars, it .ap- 
pears that Rajah Chundoo Loll commands 
every thing, and carries the day on his 
palm. The Nawab Asif Jah is a mere 
tool in his hands A Rohilla Patan, in 
the service of Seraj Doulah, the nominal 
minister, having hud large arrears of pay 
due to him, tried every possible means 
for the recovery of the same, in an ami- 
cable manner ; but seeing no possibility 
of getting it, he has had recourse to the 
last alternative of sitting Dhurna^ with 
a n.aked sw'ord in his hand, at the en- 
trance of Seraj Dowlah’s residence, op- 
posing the ingress and egress of every 
body. Seeing this, his msister promised 
to pay off his arrears by a certain day; 
upon which the Patan was })a(!ified. But 
no sooner had he left his post, than it was 
occiipod by a considerable number of tai- 
lors, who made a hideous outcry in de- 
manding the arrears of their wages. The 
Nawab Asif Jah, on hearing this, said, in 
an .air of contempt, * what ! does Seraj 
Dowluli not keep sufficient money in his 
purse so as to pay the arrears of the tai- 
lors ?’ 

Intelligence was conveyed to the na- 
wab that the moon-faced ladies of Mug- 
feruth Manzil, being considerably in ar- 
rears, had formed the resolution of break- 
ing through the zenanahs, for the pur- 
pose of personally representing their 
grievances to tlic “ Huzzoor Blund Eek- 
hall.** In order to ,averl5#this disgrace, 
the nawBub directed their arrears to be 
forthwith discharged, with an injunction 
tliat the entrance leading to the ladies’ 
apartments might be entirely blocked up, 
so as never to admit of their coming out 
upon any future occasion, when they may 
be so inclined. 

The state of the Hyderabad police is 
still in as bad state as ever, and scarcely 
a day passes but what brings the intelli- 
gence of some robberies and murders. 

Ulwar. — The rajah of this principality, 
Buxhee Sing, being excessively fond of 
the society of young females and musi- 
cians, has entirely abstracted his atten- 
tion from the administration of state 
affairs ; consequently, the zemindars liave 
began to take advantage of the same, in 
refractorily withholding the payment of 
their stipulated revenues, which circum- 
stance has reduced Bancy Sing to the 
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utmost distress and want. Seeing this 
state of affairs, Suntram, a wealthy banker 
of Ulwar, submitted a proposition to the 
rajah, that if he would give him the farm 
of his territories, he was willing to en- 
gage himself to defray all the expenses of 
the civil and military department, as well 
as every other miscellaneous expense ; 
and moreover he would let his rajahsliip 
have eighty thousand rupees for his privy 
purse per annum. Tlie rajah raptu- 
rously embraced the proposition, con- 
ceiving it a very advantageous one for 
himself, as it relieved him from the trou- 
ble, anxiety, and vexation of government, 
and consigned his territories to the charge 
of the former for a period of five years, 
and immersed himself the more deeply 
into the pleasures of the seniglio- — Eng- 
lishman, 

//ernf.— By the latest Ukbars, it ap- 
pears that the Persian prince, Kye Khus- 
ru Meerza, has removed his camp in the 
vicinity of Herat; and that Comran 
Shah, conceiving peace and tramiuillity 
more conducive to his true interests and 
welfare than hostility, took upon himself 
the rather humiliating task of waiting 
upon the Persian Shazadah in his own 
camp, who is said to have received the 
ruler of Herat with great attention ; so 
much so, that he actually rose from his 
musnud on the approach of the Herat 
prince, and embraced him, making him 
sit down on the same musnud with him- 
self. Comran Shah, after passing a long 
interval in the company of the Persian 
prince, took leave, and, instead of return- 
ing to his capital, proceede<l by forced 
inarches to Seistan, and upon his arrival 
at that principality, lie sent lor Ally 
Khan, the son of the ruler, and Mohu- 
med Saleh, the governor of the fort of 
Lash, under the plea of some important 
business, and opon their complying with 
his message, he shewed them every 
kingly favour and indulgence by investing 
them with splendid lionorary dresses, 
which lulled these simple and unsuspect- 
ing sirdars into a perfect confidence of 
personal safety, and they therefore hesi- 
tated not to pass the night in the camp 
of the shah ; but, in the moniing, they 
found themselves delivered into the cus- 
tody of the kuzzulbash, enchained on 
the leg, and halters put round their necks 
for the purpose of conveying them to 
Herat, and there being no one to oppose 
the treacherous prince, he took posses- 
sion of Seistan. It seems to be the de- 
termination of the perfidious Comran to 
possess himself of the forts of all the 
neighbouring minor chiefs in this manner, 
with the aid of the Persian Birec, who 
is said to have promised him his assist- 
ance in the time of need. The ruler of 
Candahar, on being apprized of this trea- 


cherous deed of Comran, became ex- 
tremely agitated and alarmed, and has 
caused his family, with all the valuable 
effects, to be removed to Curshack, the 
fort of which is undergoing repairs,— 
Ihid. 

Cahul.’—Owt of the Ukbars from this 
quarter, dated the 2d of September, states 
that prodigious numbers of Patans are 
daily coming to Cabul from Jullalabad 
and Deyrah Khyber, with the design of 
aiding and assisting Dost Mohamed in 
his projected expedition against the su- 
bah of Peshawur. On the assemblage of 
the Patans, amounting to several thou- 
sands, they expressed an ardent desire to 
have a personal interview with the head 
of the Khan clan, and were introduced 
to him by Attah Khan, who had pro- 
viously invited all the principal chiefs of 
Cabul to be present at this grand meet- 
ing. Dost Mohamed, seeing that the 
Patans were extremely eager to engage 
with the Seiks, received them with very 
great kindness, and held out to them 
promises of great wealth and renown, 
and the Patans, in their turn, declared 
their readiness to sacrifice their lives in 
the cause of Mohamedanism, and further 
assured ^the sirdar, that since the period 
the Milmh of Peshawur has been pos- 
sessed and governed by the Seiks, they 
have been subjected to great distress and 
mortifications. This address of the Pa- 
tans tciuled so much to impassion Dost 
Mohamed, as to induce him to determine 
upon sending his son, Afzal Beg Khan, 
with 15,000 horse, and a much larger 
body of infantry, against Peshawur ; as- 
suring the Patans that he will follow him- 
self with reinforcements, as originally re- 
solved on by liim. Mohamed Afzal Beg 
is to encamp his troops at Jullalabad, 
where the father has promised to meet 
him with all practicable expedition.— 
Ibid, 

Peshaivur . — A quasid, or messenger, 
having lately arrived at Ludianah, repre- 
sented that, from the commencement of 
the present cold season at that soobali, 
the Patans have been occasioning great 
annoyances to the Seiks on their nocturnal 
depredations. Almost every night these 
maminlers commit thefts in tlie camp of 
the Seiks ; and these miscreants are so 
very skilful in the art of stealing, that the 
poor Seiks find it most difficult even to 
preserve their turbans from the plunder 
of these night robbers, notwithstanding 
every possible precautionary measure 
adopted by the skilful General Ventura : 
but with all his efforts and exertions, he 
has not been able to put a stop to the 
predatory visits of these wretches, and 
really conceives himself to be involved m 
serious misfortunes in having the govern- 
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ment of Peshawur bestowed on him. The 
Patau zemindars of this province are so 
much lost to all feelings of honour and 
integrity, that they do not hesitate to 
come before Gen. Ventura in the day- 
time, and make most solemn assevera- 
tions of allegiance and submission, while, 
in the night, they barefacedly send in 
their partizans to rob the Seiks ; and 
these zemindars are so full of duplicity 
and deceit, that notwithstanding the great 
vigilance and penetration of Gen. Ven- 
tura, he has been more than once imposed 
upon by these miscreants, in conferring 
khelats on them, believing them to be 
faithful subjects of the state.— 

the suuaogees and vishnovees. 

An official correspondence has been 
published concerning the dispute between 
the Suraogees and Vishnovees, two sects 
of Hindoos, in llatrass. The former are 
a class of Sikhs. 

Mr. K. F. Tytler, joint magistrate of 
Ally Ghur, writes (5i4<th Nov. 1834-) to 
Mr. R. B. Boddam, the commissioner of 
circuit at Agra, reporting his proceedings 
in respect to the dispute, which took 
place in tlie Hatrass bazaar, observes 
that the cause originated in the attempt 
of the Suraogees to lead out in procession 
the image of Parusnath, within the town, 
such exposure of the idol (which had been 
confined to the temple by order of the 
magistrate) being offensive to the other 
sect. Mr. Tytler says, that he could see 
no satisfactory reason for the image being 
thus confined to the temple, merely to 
gratify tlie caprice of a few individuals, 
and, therefore, passed his final order that 
it should be allow'ed egress, directing in 
pereon (conformably to previous orders of 
the Nizamut Adawlut) that, to iirevent 
disturbance, the procession should be 
confined to the outer walls of the bazaar. 
This decision, however, he says, was op- 
posed by the Vishnovees, “ whose party 
spirit runs so high, that, while they tole- 
rate all other Hindoo processions, and 
that of the Mahoinedan tazeeasj yet are 
most violently opposed to the religious 
practices of the Suraogees. Not that 
their objections are reasonable ; on the 
contrary, they are opposed to the usages 
of the country, and to that system of 
tolerance that all sects should, I conceive, 
accord to others of a different persuasion. 
In a word, the Vishnovees of Hatrass are 
a most troublesome set ; they treat with 
contempt every order of this court, and 
are not to be satisfied unless they are 
allowed uncontrollable and unlimited 
power in the Hatrass town and bazaar.” 
He concludes with expressing his opinion, 
“ that some decided measures should be 
at once adopted to bring the several trou- 
blesome characters to a proper under- 
standing ; I have therefore summoned 


them to Ally Ghur, where I shall take 
security for their good conduct, and the 
keeping the peace.” 

Mr. Bouldcrson, the officiating com- 
missioner (Dec. 6, 18.34) declares, that 
the orders issued by Mr. Tytler are di- 
rectly opposed to those issued by the late 
commissioner, and as such proceedings 
are very irregular, he requests the offi- 
ciating magistrate (Mr. Davidson) to re- 
voke the orders issued by the acting joint 
magistrate, and enforce those of the com- 
missioner. 

On the 31st, however, Mr. Boulderson 
writes again to Mr. Davidson, stating 
that the question of the dispute between 
the sects having been again submitted, 
with Mr. Tytler’s letter, to the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the orders of the late commis- 
sioner, which appear to have been issued 
under a misapprehension, have been 
altered. He adds*. “ Were the dispute 
to be decided by strict justice, the Surao- 
gees should have full liberty to parade 
their idol when and where they pleased ; 
but probably all purposes may be an- 
swered — the dispute set at rest, by allow- 
ing liberty to the extent mentioned in 
Mr. Tytler’s letter, and I request the 
favour of your carrying that gentleman’s 
views into effect.” 

Mr. Davidson deputed Mr. A. U. C. 
Plowden, the officiating magistrate, to 
make arrangements for securing the public 
peace on the day of the procession (11th 
February 1 8.3.5), w'ith a force of 200 sepoys, 
under Capt. McQueen. 

Mr. Plowden, accordingly, undertook 
all the precautions he considered neces- 
sary and practicable, ami the result is 
stated by him in his report, dated the day 
after the affair : 

“ Sir, — T have the honour to inform 
>ou, that yesterday being the day ap- 
pointed for the image of the Suraogees to 
make its egress out of the town, I pro- 
ceeded down at day-break to the city, 
with a detachment of the 4.5th and 32d 
N. I. under Capt. INIcQueen. On our 
arrival there, we barricaded the different 
entrances leading into the main street 
through which the procession had to pass, 
and placed jiartics of sepoys not only at 
the baiTicades but on the tops of the 
houses; precautions were also taken to 
barricade the street, in which the temple 
of the Suraogees was situated, by placing 
a couple of hackeries with a party of the 
police at the top of the lane, and twenty 
sepoys at the bottom. The people ap- 
peared to be very peaceably inclined until 
the dooly approached, for the conveyance 
of the image out of the town, when they 
commenced throwing bricks and setting 
fire to the choppers of their own houses. 
Upon seeing that the people were deter- 
mined to do all the mischief that laid in 
their power, and refusing to listen to any 
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remonsti’ances, I requested Capt. Mc- 
Queen to act as he might think proper, 
when he immediately cleared the street 
with a party of sepoys. Whilst we were 
preserving peace in the main street, inti- 
mation was brought us that the temple of 
the Suraogees was set on dre. We lost no 
time in proceeding to the spot, where we 
succeeded in seizing four men occupied 
inside the temple in plundering and pol- 
luting the idol, two of whom afterwards 
unfortunately escaped. I have not the 
slightest doubt, had Dowlutt Ram and 
his party used their endeavours to pre- 
serve order, that no breach of the peace 
would have taken place.” 

Dowlutt Ram, here mentioned, is one 
of tlie leading men of the Vishnovees, 
and described by Mr. 'I'ytler, with his con- 
federates, as “ the ino.st troublesome class 
in tlie Ally Ghur divison.” 

A letter from IMr. Davidson to Mr. 
Boulderson, dated 14 th February, enters 
into a fuller expo^ition of the affairs. He 
states, that the Suraogees had been in- 
duced to concede to the other party that 
their image should be conveyed in a 
palkee instead of a rath, or carriage, unat- 
tended with tom-toms, and that this ur- 
rangement appeared to satiety both par- 
ties. When the palk('e was traversing 
tlie narrow streets, towards the teinjde, a 
crowd .suddenly collected, to the number 
of about ‘I'OO, who had been concealed in 
their houses or compounds, who set fire to 
the choppers, whilst the military were 
pelted with brickbats from the roofs of 
the houses. The Suraogees, alarmed, 
dared not take their image from the tem- 
ple. The deputy collector, having left 
the spot, a number of men, till then in 
concealment, let themselves down from 
the houses opposite to the temple, and 
set fire to the chopper which covered it ; 
this frightened the horses of the sowars, 
who were guarding the upper entrance of 
the lane; the crowd at that end then 
either removed or clamliered over the 
hackery barricades, destroyed the palkee, 
beat the attendant Suraogees, and entered 
and plundered the temple, the roof of 
which fell in when the rafters which sup- 
ported it were burnt No life was lost 
nor serious injury sustained, nor j)roperty 
destroyed, save what w'as in the temple. 
There was no serious affray ; the crowd 
in the street did not attack the sepoys, 
nor were there above tw'o or three indivi- 
duals who appeared to have arms, though 
some sticks were observable. “ Tlie 
whole, however,” he says, “was evidently 
a concerted plan of the opposing Vish- 
novee party to prevent the exit of the 
palkee and Suraogees’ image, and the 
criminality of the influential men of that 
party is nut the less , that their measiire.s 
did nut result in bloodshed. In further 
evidence of violent intention on the part 


of the Vishnovees, 1 have to state that, 
the night before the intended procession, 
the zemindars and villagers of the sur’ 
rounding country, to the number of some 
thousands, assembled close to the town 
with their bullocks, intended, it is said, to 
be introduced into the streets to create 
confusion. As it appeared to me, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that the leading cha- 
racters among the Vislinovee party had 
acted throughout in direct opposition to 
the term.s of the recognizance which I 
had taken from them on the 17tli Decem- 
ber, I deemed the same to be forfeited, 
and have accordingly called on the parties 
to pay into court tlie respective amounts, 
viz. 5,000 rupees each, from Dowlutt 
Ram, Sookbammd, Choonnyloll and Per- 
inanund. It is well knowm, that tlic 
w'ealthy men of this party had determined 
to go to any cost in gaining their object 
against the Suraogees, and 1 consider 
them justly liable to suffer the above pe- 
nalty.” The Suraogees succeeded in car- 
rying out their idol on the 1 kh. 

The opinion of the Government on the 
affair is conveyed in the lollow'ing e.xtract 
of a letter from the Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of .Agra, dated 27th February 
18:15. 

“ It is the opinion of the Governor, in 
all mutters in which religious prejudices 
are concerned, the right course is to fol- 
low established usage. The party which 
deviates from that, becomes the cause of 
any disturbance that ensues: in this view, 
he would have been better pleased if the 
local officers had dissuaded tlie Suriio- 
gees from attempting any innovation con- 
trary to tlic known feelings of the Vish- 
novite inhubitimts of Ilattra.ss. Had they 
done so, no injustice would have been 
done to the Suraogees, and the Vislino- 
vites, having no cause of complaint, would 
have made no opposition Instead of 
this, the local ofticers appear to have en- 
couraged and supported the Suraogees in 
the performance of a ceremony, in a man- 
ner never before performed in the .same 
place ; and thus the employment of a mi- 
litary force became necessary to supiiort 
the order w’liich the magistrate had 
given.” 

THE TRADE OF CABUI.. 

The hon. the Governor-general of India 
in Council has been plea.sed to direct the 
following paper, describing the trade of 
Cahill, to be published for general inl'or- 
rnation : 

Kabul, the capital city of an extensive 
kingdom, is not only the centre of a largo 
internal traffic, but, enjoying eminent ad- 
vantages of locality, ought to possess the 
whole of the currying trade betw'cen India 
and Turkistan. A trade has ever existed 
besween India and Afghanistan, the latter 
deriving from the former a variety of com- 
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modittes foreign to the produce of its 
of^n soily climate^ and manufactures, 
while she has little to return beyond fruits 
of native growth. Afghanistan is depen- 
dant upon India for articles indispensable 
for the convenience of her inhabitants, 
and the carrying on of her few manufac- 
tures, as fine calicos, indigo, spices, drugs, 
gjc. Of late years, the introduction of 
British manufactured goods, us fine calicos, 
muslins, chintzes, shawls, &c., has pro- 
duced a new era in this trade, superseding, 
in great measure, the inferior importations 
as to quality liom India, and the more 
expensive fabrics from Kashmir. The 
consumption of these manufactures at 
Kabul, although extensive and increanog, 
will from causes have a limit, but to what 
extent they might be transmitted to the 
markets of Turkistun, cannot be so easily 
defined. At the same time that British 
manufactured goods have found their way 
to Kabul, so have also Russian, and what 
is sitigular, even British manufactured 
goods may be found at Kabul which have 
been imported from Bokhara. 

The anarchy reigning in Afghanistan 
for a long period, and the ainliiguous poli- 
tical relations of the several i»etty govern- 
ments at the present time established in 
it, have not been favourable to the pro- 
secution of its eomnierce; yet it would 
appear that during the last few years the 
trade of Kabul has considerably increas- 
ed, the custom-house ol Kabul, under 
the Suddozie princes being farmed for 
only twenty-five thousand rupees per an- 
num, and that of Ghazni lor only seven 
thousand rupees per annum, whereas the 
last year (1834) the foiiner was farmed 
for one lac and forty thousand rupees, 
and the latter for eighty thousand rupees, 
-—while the duties levied are at the same 
rate : viz. a chabalek, (one in forty) or two 
and half per cent, ad valorem. With re- 
spect to the value of the trade of Kabul, 
it may be observed, that there are six 
points within its territories where duties 
on merchandize are levied : viz. Kabul, 
Ghazni, Bamiun, Charreekar, Loghar,an(l 
Jalalabad. The transit duties at the.se 
places in 1834 were farmed as follows : 

Kabul. T. 

1,40,000X40=50, 00, 000\ ^/466,6G6-1- 
Ghazni. 

80,000X 40=32.00.000 S 266,660-}- 
Bamian. 

50.000X40=20,00,0001 ^ 166,606-}- 

a 111* \ Lrt / 

JO, 000X 40= 4,00,0()6( b.\ 33,333+ 
Loihar. A | 

6,000 X40= 2.40,000 « I 20,000 
Jalalabad. 22 I 

12,00 0X40= 4,80,000j. I . \ 40,000 

2,98,000 5 ValueMcr- > 99 Q 

( Duties, ehaiidize. 3 


This table only correctly shews the 
amount of benefit to the state, derived 
from direct duties on merchandize, as 
duties are levied on the same goods fre- 
quently at two places, as at Ghazni and 
Kabul, &c. ; yet, when it is considered 
that the farmers of them reap, or expect 
to reap, a profit, and that smuggling to a 
very great extent prevails, while there is 
a constant evasion of payment of duty, 
tlirough favour, power, or other eireiim- 
stances, the calculation that the trade of 
Kabul, with her neighbours, may be of 
the value of one million sterlifig, is likely 
to fall short of, rather than to exceed, the 
truth. Of tliis sum, ^200,000 will be 
the value of its trade with Turkistan. 

The opening of the navigation of the 
Indus, and the establishment of British 
factories at Mithankot, cannot fail to have 
a salutary etfeet in increasing the extent 
and facility of commercial transactions 
between India and Kabul, and of inducing 
a much larger consumption of British 
manufactured goods both in Kabul and 
'I’urki.stan. Perhaps no spot could have 
been selected lor a mart on the Indus 
oflering equal advantage with Mithankot, 
being at once the key to the rivers of the 
Panial), and the point nearly at which the 
ineiclmndize of India is at the present 
day transmitted to Afglianistan by the 
medium of the Lohani merchants. It 
was no trivial point gained, that, by the 
selection, a great portion of the extended 
trade will he confined to them, as the 
limited trade is now. Independently of 
the wisdom of causing no unnecessary 
innovation in the established usages and 
practices of a people, the commercial 
I.ohani tribes may be expected to lend 
every assistance to measures which de- 
crease their labours and lengthened jour- 
neys, and increase, con.sequently, their 
gains. They have long engrossed the 
trade between Kabul and ]\iultan, and 
the monopoly was and is due to their 
integrity, valour, and industry. No other 
men could travel, even in kaflas, Irom 
Kabul to Darband. The Lohanis pass 
vi et armisy and a.s they pay no duties on 
the road, and the camels (the beasts of 
burthen employed) are their own pnp- 
perty, no other traders can atfoid to bring 
or carry merchandize at so cheap a rate, 
and they have, therefore, no competitors, 
in the markets they frequent, able to 
undersell them. Moreover, at Kabul and 
Ghazni, on account of being Afghans, and 
in conformity to ancient right or indul- 
gence, they pay duties on a lower sc^e 
than other individuals. But the Lohanis, 
a patient and persevering cla.ss ot men, 
accustomed to a regular routine of trade, 
are, from their habits, little likely to em- 
bark ill any new s])ecuhitions, unless en- 
couraged and invited to do so. Their 
caution, and, perhaps, apathy, cause them 
( 1 >) 
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to form their investments of such goods 
iS they know will sell, and by no means 
of such as may sell— seeming to prefer a 
certain, but small profit, to a larger, but 
doubttul one. These reasons, I appre- 
hend, account for the non-appearance of 
very many articles of British and Indian 
produce and manufactures in the Kabul 
market, while many articles arc found 
there brought from Russia, via Bokhara, 
which might be procured better in quality, 
and cheaper in price, from India. 

In proportion to the extent and variety 
in the assortment of goods at Mithankot, 
will of course be the tacility of iiitro<lucing 
and disposing of them. At Qandahar. 
whose commerce is very short of that of 
Kabul, but whose mci'chants generally 
proceed to Bombay, where there is no 
want of allurement to purchase from de- 
ficiency in the abundance, variety, and 
display, of goods, there are an infinity of 
articles to be found, which are in vain 
sought for at Kabul. Of the commodities 
of India, and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, which would find sale in Afghanistan 
and Turkistan, the former are well known, 
and would remain as at present, the de- 
mand being only increased, as spices, 
indigo, muslin, fine sugar, drugs, &c., 
were diminished in price by the additional 
facilities which would be given to com- 
merce, but of the latter, a great variety 
of new articles might be introduced. 
Chintzes, fine calicoes, muslins, shawls, 
&c., of British manufacture, have now 
become fashionable, and investments of 
broad cloth, velvet, paper, cutlery, China 
ware, gold and silver lace, gold thread, 
buttons, needles, sewing silk.s, and cotton 
thread ; iron bars, copper, tin, brass, and 
quicksilver, iron and steel wire, looking 
glasses, with a multitude of various little 
articles, conducive to comfort and con- 
venience, would be readily disposed of. 
It is singular, that not a sheet of English 
manufactured WTiting-paper can be found 
in the bazaar of Kabul, while Hussian 
foolscap, ofcoarse inferior quality, abounds, 
and is generally employed in the public 
departments. 

It may not be improper to enumerate 
some of the articles which form the bulk 
of the exports from Russia to Bokhara, 
specifying such thereof as find their way 
to Kabul. 

Broad cloth ro«xport«d to Kabul in large quan- 
titien. 

Fine linent and calicoea. 

Silk goodi re-exported to Kabul in large quantitiei. 
Velveu, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chinlies, rarely to Kabul. 

Sewing thread and Silk. 

Gold and tilver lace re-exported to Kabul. 

Gold and silver thread re-exported to Kabul. 
Needles, re-exported to Kabul. 

Steel and Copper wire re-exported to Kabul. 
Leather of Bulgar re-exported to Kabul. 

Paper re-exported to Kabul. 

China-ware rarely to Kabul. 

Glaas-warc. 

Cutlery. 


Loaf sugar, very rarely. 

Iron In bars. 

Steel in bars. 

Tin in plates. 

Copper in plates, re-exported to Kabul. 

Brass re-exported to Kabul. 

8 ulrk8ilver re-exported to Kabul. 

ochineal re-exported tolKabul. 

Tea re-exported to Kabul. 

Honey. 

Wax, while and yellow. 

In glancing over this imperfect list, it 
will be obvious, that many of the articles 
of Russian maiinfacture, most largely im- 
ported to Kabul via Bokhara, ought to be 
superseded by similar ones from Bombay. 
From Orenburg, the point whence traffic 
between Russia and Bokhara is princi- 
pally conducted, there are sixty-two camel 
or kafla marches, and from Bokhara to 
Kabul, thirty-five camel or kafla marches, 
being a total of ninety-seven camel or 
kafla marches, independent of halts. In 
the distance travelled, duties are levied at 
Khiva, Bokhara, Bulkh, Muzzar, Kliii- 
1am Ilybuk, Qunduz, Kahmerd, Sohglian, 
Bamiari and Kabul. That the supplies 
from Bombay to Kabul have been hitherto 
inatlequate for the wants of the market, 
is, in a great measure, owing to the slug, 
gisbness of the Afghan merchants ; that 
they will cease to be so, may be hoped 
from the opening of the navigation of the 
Indus, and the conversion of Mithankot 
into a mart, which will bid fair to become 
a second Bombay for the merchants of 
these countries. 

Broad cloth, largely imported from 
Bokhara, is a'regular article of consump- 
tion at Kabul, being used for the chup- 
kuns, kabahs, sinabunds, &c, of the opu- 
lent, as coverings to the holster-pipes of 
the militaiy, and as jackets for the dis- 
ciplined troops. Dark colours are gene- 
rally preferred, but blue, scarlet, and drab, 
are also in vogue, and fine and coarse 
qualities are alike saleable. 

In fine linens and calicoes, the Russian 
fabrics are unable to contend with British 
manufactures at Kabul, either in quality 
or price, and some of the latter even find 
their way to Bokhara. Russian chintzes 
are esteemed more durable than British, 
as being of coarser texture, but with less 
elegant or fast colours, and although oc- 
casionally brought to Kabul, afford no 
profit to induce further speculations. 

Silk goods, which are brought to Kabul 
from Bokhara, of Russian manufacture, 
and in large quantities, w'ould appear to 
have every chance of being superseded by 
better and cheaper importations from 
Mithankot or even Bombay, where cer- 
tainly the fabrics of Bengal and China, if 
not England, must be abundant. Amongst 
a variety of modes in which silk goods arc 
consumed at Kabul, permanent ones are 
in the under garments of both male and 
female inhabitants, who can afford it- 
The colours most prized, are red, blue, 
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and yellow. Silk handkerchiefs of various 
colours, and even black ones, would pro- 
bably meet a ready sale, as would some 
articles of silk hosiery, as socks, and even 
stockings. Silk gloves, lace, ribbons. &c. 
might not be expected to sell, there being 
no use or idea of them. Kabul has its 
own silk manufactures, introduced some 
twenty-five years since, by artizans from 
llarat, under the patronage of Shah 
Mahmud. At present, there are eighty- 
eight looms in employment, each of which 
pays an annual tax to the state of twenty- 
three rupees. The articles manufactuied 
are plain silks, called kanavaiz, red, yel- 
low, and purjjle. Diirahee, of slighter 
texture, less width, and of the same 
colours. Sujakhannee, of large and small 
width, a red ground, with perpendicular 
white lines. Duslimals or handkerchiefs, 
black and red, with white spots, hound by 
females around their heads, ami looiighees 
hummama, or for the bath. Haw and 
thrown silks are imported from Bukhara, 
Qandahar, and llarat, and raw silk is 
procured from Tauhow, the districts of 
the Sufaid Koh, Koli l)aman, and the 
neighbourhood of Kabul: the thrown 
silk of llarat is preferred to that of 
Bokhara, and the latter to that of (jtanda- 
Iiar, while silk tlirown at Kabul, from 
native produce, is preferred to all of them. 

Velvets and satins, of Russian manu- 
facture, are broiiglit from Bokhara to 
Kabul, whore there is a small, but regu- 
lar, consumption : velvets being em- 
ployed sometimes for kabahs, and to cover 
saddles, kc. This year, the battalion 
soldiers were furnished with caps of vel- 
vet, all of Russian fabric. Tor kabaiis, 
black velvet is most in request, but red 
and green are also used. Satins are em- 
ployed sometimes to form articlesof dress, 
most frequently as facings and trimmings. 

Sewing threads and silks, I should 
8ui)])ose, w’ould be as saleable at Kabul 
as at Bokhara, but I have never before 
observed any of European manufacture 
here. They are brought from Bombay to 
I]ydarabad,Hnd may be seen in the shops 
there. Gold and silver lace is brouglit 
from Bokhara to Kabul, of Russian ma- 
nufacture, in large quantities ; they are 
also brought from India, both of Indian 
and Britislt manufacture. TJie quantity 
broiightfrom Bokhara exceeds that brought 
from India. 

Steel and copper wire, very largely ex- 
ported from Russia to Bokhara, is intro- 
duced at Kabul. I am not aw’are of the 
uses or extent of consumption of these 
articles, but the former, 1 believe, is used 
for musical instruments. Leather, churm 
of Bulgar, is brought from Bokhara to 
Kabul, of Russian preparation, and in 
large quantities, being consumed in the 
construction of military and riding-coats, 
horse furniture, and mattarrahs or flaskets, 
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for holding water, which every horseman 
considers a necessary part of his equip- 
ments. Leather is also largely prepared 
at Kabul, and hides are imported from 
Bajore, Peshawr, &c. Paper, of Russian 
fabric, is brought from Bokhara to Kabul 
in very large quantities, and is much in de- 
mand. It is of foolscap size, and of stout 
inferior quality, and both wdiite and blue 
in colour, as w'ell as both glazed and iin- 
glazed. The blue glazed paper is pre- 
ferred, unglazed paper being even sub- 
mitted to the operation of glazing at 
Kabul. Quantities of Russian paper, 
both glazed and unglazcd, are annually 
exported from Kabul to Qandahar j at 
the latter place is also found ordinary 
white foolscap (perhaps brought from 
Bombay), but which, from the water- 
marks, would appear to be of Portuguese 
fabric ; the same article is also plentiful 
at Hydaiabad, and may, perhaps, be manu- 
factured at Daman. Paper for the Kabul 
market should be stout, to allow facility 
of erasure, and on this account, and with 
reference to the nature of the ink em- 
ployed, glazed paper is most prized, 
which is prepared by saturating the un- 
glazcd lahric in a composition of starch, 
and, subsequently, polishing it. No duty 
is paid on paper at Kabul. 

China-w are is sometimes exported from 
Bokhara to Kabul, but generally of ordi- 
nary Chinese fabric. It is also in a cer- 
tain demand, which is likely to increase 
from tlie growing habit of tea-drinking, 
&c. Aiticles ol British china-ware are 
occasionally seen, hut they have been 
brought (probably from Bombay) rather 
as presents than as objects for sale. In 
the same manner, tea-trays and other con- 
veniences arc found. China-ware, stone- 
warc, and even the superior kinds of 
cai then-ware, would no doubt, find a sale 
at Kabul, if the charges on their trans- 
mission from Bombay or Mithaiikot would 
allow of the speculation ; but the articles 
should be of a solid nature, and fitted lor 
the uses of the purchasers, as plates, 
dishes, basins, bowls, tea-pots, tea cups, 
jugs, &c. China-ware, as well as being 
in quest for use, is employed for orna- 
ment and display, every room in a respect- 
able liousc having its shelves lurnished 
with sets of basins, bowls, kc. , and 
these arc generally of the coarse fabric of 
Kabul ; China-ware being scarce, and too 
high in price. 'Fhe eartben-vvare of Kabul 
manufacture is very imlifterent, although 
the country abounds w'ith excellent ma- 
terials. 

Glass-ware, exported from Russia to 
Bokhara, is not brought to Kabul for 
sale, nor is any of Biiti.'^h manulacture to 
be found, nllhougli many articles, appli- 
cable to ordinary and u.seful piirpo.ses, 
would probably sell. To llydarabad, im- 
ports trom Bombay arc in a greater or 
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less degree made, and glass decanters, 
with drinking-glasses. are cuinmon in the 
shops. During the last five or six years, 
attempts Ijavo been made, generally by 
Persians, to establish a glass- manufactory 
at Kabul, but the success has not been 
complete in a profitable point of view. 
The articles fabricated are bottles, drink- 
ing-glasses, &c. ; the glass made is slight, 
and not very clear, but, upon the whole, 
of tolerable quality. 

Cutlery, of Russian manufacture, ex- 
ported to Bokhara, is not brought to 
Kabul, nor has F.nglish cutlery ever been 
a subject of trade there. Ilydarabad, ami 
also Qandaliar, derive many articles of 
cutler)’ from Bombay, as ra/ors, scissors, 
clasp-kiii\es, flc , which woubl, no doubt, 
as readily sell at Kabul. These aie niauu- 
facturedi at Kabul of inferior kinds ami 
of more esteemed quality at Chahar Hugh 
or Lughniau, but they are still imlitlerent 
articles. 

Loaf sugar, largely imported from Hiis- 
tia to Bokliara, is rarely brought to Ka- 
bul, where arc manufactures of a coarse 
article prepared from the fmer raw .su- 
gars itnjmrted from India, from which 
also sugar-candies are prepared. In the 
districts west of Jalalabad, as ('hahar 
Bagh and Balia Bagli, the '•ugar-cane is 
extensively cultivated, and tin* j>rodncts 
in sugar ami goor to a large amount arc 
disposed of at Kabul; but whether from 
the circumstances of soil, climate, culti- 
vation, or preparation (more probably 
the latter) both the cane ami it*, produce 
are inferior articles. Sugars also find 
their way to Kabul from Pesliawr, wliere 
the plant thrives better, or is cultivated 
with more attention, and the products 
consequently are of a rielier and finer 
grain tlian those of Jalababml. The su- 
gars of India are exported from Kabul to 
Bokhara to a limited extent, but no Hri- 
tisli loaf-sugar has ever arriveil at Kabul, 
and the experiment remains untried whe- 
ther it might b(? profitably carried to Bok- 
hara, or lie able to comjictc with that of 
Rus.sian manufacture at tliat city, where, 
from the univeiMil liabit of tea-drinking, it 
is in general demand and consumption. 
The chances arc in its favour ; but cer- 
tainly, were the communications such as 
they might and ouglit to be, between In- 
dia and Kabul and Turklstan, the latter, 
or at least her provinces south of the 
Oxus, ought not to he ilependeut for 
saccharine products on Ru.ssia- 

Iron ill liars, largely exfiortcd from 
Russia to Bokhara, dues not find its way 
to Kabul, nor docs iron of British pro- 
duce, although exported from Bombay to 
Kaldt of Biloebisttm and (|andahar. 
Kabul derives its iron from the mines of 
Bajorc, and re-exports it to Turkistan, 
generally in tlic form of horse-shoes, large 
quantities of which arc annually sent over 


the Hindu Knsh mountains from Char- 
rcekar of Kohistan. Iron is not abun- 
dant at Kabul, and high-priced, one and 
a half seer of imwrought iron selling for 
the current rupee, and for the same sum 
half the quantity (three eharruks) of 
wrought iron. 

Steel of Russian fabric exported to 
Bokhara is not introduced at Kabul, which, 
iiidejienclently of her own manufactures, 
derives supplies of Indian steel via Pc. 
shuwr and Multan, and British steel from 
Bombay via Qandaliar. 

'I’in plates or white iron is largely 
brought to Bokhara from Russia, but noi 
re-cxj)orted t lienee to Kabul. This arti- 
cle is exported fiorn Bombay to Qamla- 
Iiar, where there are several dokutis or 
shops of whitesmiths. 

Popper ill plates and bars, very exteii. 
sively exported from Rus'-iti to Bokhara, 
is also lart;ely exported from the latter 
pliiec to Kabul, where there is a eonslant 
and important consiiinption of it, for the 
ordinary household utensils of the inlmbi- 
tants, (or the coj>per eoimige of the go- 
vernment, and for other various purposes, 
(’upper from Bombay is largely intro- 
duced into Siiidli, Bilo<*bistan, and m<M-e 
to (Qandaliar. Wbetlicr it might bepio- 
fitably brought to Kabul will be best de- 
tcriniiicd by the prices obtained for it 
there. New iniwroiight copjicr is retailed 
for eight rupees the seer Kabul, wrought 
or fashioned into vessi'ls eleven rupees 
Kahuin, broken copper pm chased by the 
mint atsc\en rupees tiie seer. Notwith- 
standing the existence ot copper in mitiiy 
of the mountains «)f Afghanistan and Bi- 
lochi.stan, there is not a single mine 
worked in them, or indeed in any region 
between the Indus and the Kupliratc'', 
the Persians deriving their cojipcr vhi 
Kr/.erum trom Asia Minor, the U/hek", 
and partially the Afghans from Rii'n'Ih, 
while (Qandaliar and the maritime pro- 
viiiees ot Sindh and Bilocliistati are sup- 
plie<l from Bombay. 

Brass, exported from Rii''‘>ia to Bok- 
hara, is sparingly introduced into Kabul, 
where there is a limited but constant 
con.sumption of it in the ornaments ol 
horse furniture, military arms and equip- 
ments, bells for the necks of camels, 
jioslles, mortars, &c., &c.; occasionally 
for the cabling of gims. Brass utensils 
are little used by Moliammadans, but 
largely by Hindus, and these are brought 
prepared to Kabul from the Panjab. 

(Quicksilver is exportcil from Russia to 
Bokhara, and thence to Kabul, and is 
employed to plate looking-glasses, in me- 
dicines, &c.; its consumption is but li- 
mited, and it is also brought from India. 

Cochineal, exported from Russia to 
Bokhara, is brought thence to Kabul, 
where its consumption is by the silk- 
dyers. It sells lor seventy rupees Ka- 
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lium the niaund tibrizre, or two and 
a-half charruks of Kabul. 

Tea is exported largely from Russia to 
jjokhara, of a kind called there “ koosh- 
booee this is rarely brought to Kabul, 
but large qiiantities of ordinary kinds of 
black and green tea are brouglit there from 
Bokhara, which seem to be imported 
from China via Kokan and Yargand. A 
superior kind of tea called “ Bankah” is 
sometimes to be procured at Kabul, but 
not as an article tor sale. The constiinp- 
tion of tea will, in tlie course of time, be 
very considerable at Kabul, the habit of 
(Irinking it being a growing one. At Qaii- 
(lahar it does not ])rcvail, and tea. I be- 
lieve, is seldom or ever earned there tor 
sale. As a beverage, it is also nearly un- 
known in Bilochistan and Sindh, It is 
considered cheap at Kabul at six rupees 
the charruk or one -fourth of a seer. 

Honey and wax, exported largely from 
Russia to Bokhara, are not intro<hiced to 
Kabul, which is plentifully supplied with 
(\eellent (jualities of these articles Iroin 
its native hills, as those of Bungush, 
Klioiiur, and the Sutaid Koh range. 

The trade between Russia and Bok- 
hara yields to the government ot the lat- 
ter a yearly revenue of 4-0, (XM) tillab.s, 
collected from the katlas passing to 
and fro. As khiraj or duty is levied at 
the rate of two and a-half per cent, ad 
valorem^ the whole amount of the trade 
will not be less than 1,000, (XK) tilluhs, or 
about 13,600.000 rupees, a large excess 
to the amount of trade bet\ve<>n Kabul 
and Boklmra, which would seem to be 
about 3,5(X),000 rupees. 

The merchants of Kabul have many ot 
them commercial transactions with Russia 
itself, and their agents or goinashtahs are 
rc.sident at Oreriherg and Astracan, while 
their intercourse with India seems to 
cyst rather from necessity than choice. 
The reason for the trathe of Kabul inclin- 
ing towards Russia for articles of Kiiro- 
pean fabric may perhaps be discovered in 
the remoteness trom it of any great mart 
for British manufactures ; Bombay, until 
lately the nearest, being to be reached by 
!^ca, if t'i/i Karachi Bunder, or through 
countries unknown even by name here, 
d by H land route from Hyderabad. Sea 
voyages are generally inueh dreaded, and 
a. journey to Bombay is seldom jicrfonn- 
ed by an inhabitant of Kabul, unless as a 
consequence of one of the hist and Ino^t 
dcs^perate acts of his life, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. It may also in part be ascrib- 
ed to the comparative facility and safety of 
communicHtioiis between Kabul and 
Bokhara, which, excepting one or two 
points, arc tolerably secure, while the 
iHers of the intermediate regions are 
content to levy moderate badj or duty 
pon merchandize, the governments of 
Kiiara being in this respect singularly 


lenient and liberal. Tiie routes between 
Kabul and India are, with the exception of 
the dreary and desolate one of the Gomul, 
impracticable to any kafla of whatever 
strength ; and this can only be travelled 
by the Lolianis, who are soldiers as well 
as merchants. But these being also a 
pastoml community, for the convenience 
ol their flocks, make but one visit to In- 
dia during the year, and the route is 
closed, except at the periods of their 
pas.sagc and return. The Lohani, born 
and nurtured in the wilderness, and inured 
from infancy to hard.ship and danger, will 
encounter from custom the difficulties of 
the Gomul route ; hut the merchant of 
Kabul shrinks from them, and the route 
is likely ever to be monopolized by the 
Lohanis,an(l never to become a general one 
fur the merchants of Kabul. The inter- 
course between Kabul and India would 
b(i exceedingly promoted by opening the 
anciently existing high road from Kabul 
to Mtiltun, ivc. via Bungush and Bannu. 
Iliis route is very cun’-idcnibly ■shorter, 
leads cliietly through, a level fertile, and 
populous country, is practicable at all 
sea.sons of the year, and no doubt could 
be rendered sate were the governments oii 
the Indus and of Kabul to co-operate. 

The traders of Russia appear very ac- 
curately to .study the wants and conve- 
nience of the people with whom they traf- 
fic, and to ailapt their exj)orts according- 
ly. The last year (ISB*!), a s])ecie8 of 
Russian chintz was brought as an experi- 
ment Irom Bokhara to Kabul. It was of 
an extraordinary breadth and of a novel 
pattern, and was sold for three rupees the 
yard. In like manner was brouglit nan- 
kali, or linen stamped with cliintz pat- 
terns ; and the readiness with which these 
articles were disposed of, will probably in- 
duce larger exports. The last article is 
one calculated to supplant the present 
large iinpoitations of British chintzes or 
stai«])cd calicoes. The advantage of su- 
perior machinery enabled the skilful and 
enterpri.siiig artisans of Great-Britaiii to 
effect a memorable revolution in the com- 
merce of .Asia, and their white cottons 
and printed calicoes have nearly driven 
from its markets the Iminblcr manufac- 
tures of India. Slight cotton fabrics 
are, of course, eminently calculated for so 
sultry a climate as that of India, but less 
so jicrhaps for one so variable in tempera- 
ture as that of .Afghauistaii. Its inhabi- 
tants, while Irom necessity they clothe 
themselves in calicoes, will naturally 
prelcr the better fabrics of Britain ; but 
if they were otfered linens of equally fine 
vvcl) and beauty of printed patterns, tliere 
can bo no doubt which would he selected. It 
is not improbable but that, sooner or later, 
nianufactures of flax and hemp will in 
some measure supersede those of cotton 
for general use in .Afghanistan. 
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I shall close these remarks, which 
principally tprn on the trade between 
Russia and Kabul, via Bokhara, by ob> 
serving that the Kussian merchants so 
nicely study the wants and even disposi- 
tion of the people with whom they 
traMc, that multitudes of the inhabitants 
of Kabul are to be seen with chupans of 
nankah on their backs, actually got up 
and sewn at Oreiiberg, while all the shops 
in the city may be searched in vain for a 
single button of British or indeed any 
other manufacture, when one, two, three, 
or more, arc required for the dress of 
every individual ; as substitutes for which, 
they are compelled to use thread simply 
twisted into a spherical shape. 

ZOOLOGY OF ASSAM. 

Compared with those of most other 
jungly countries, there is scarcely any pe- 
culiarity ill the animals of Assam. Wild 
elephants are plentiful, and move in large 
herds. Great numbers are caught every 
year, and transported to other countries ; 
but the speculation is very precarious, as 
many of them die before they are domes- 
ticated. A few are shot in their wild 
state, merely for their ivory. They arc 
frequently very dangerous, and many of 
the natives are annually killed by them. 
The rhinoceros inhabits the densest and 
most retired parts of the country. The 
young ones are a good deal looked after, 
but so difficult to be found, that a party 
with two or three elephants don’t succeed 
in catching above one or two in a season, 
and these, when caught, frequently die in 
the nursing. The mode of taking them 
is first to shoot the mother, and then tiie 
calf is easily secured. Frequently the 
mother, in her dying agonies, lays hold of 
her young one with her teeth, and hu*e- 
rates it so severely, that it dies of its 
wounds. J II those hooks of natural his- 
tory, of which I am in possession, the 
rhinoceros indicus is described as having 
no canine teeth ; but on an inspection ota 
skull, a few days ago, 1 found two very 
stout canines, one on each side of the two 
incisors of the lower jaw. The upper 
jaw was so incomplete, that I could de- 
termine nothing respecting their existence 
in it. The old rhinoceroses are frequently 
killed for the sake of their horns alone, to 
which the natives attach a great deal of 
sanctity ; so much so, that the general be- 
lief is, that there is no more certain way of 
insuring a place in the celestial regions, 
than to be tossed to death on the horn of 
a rhinoceros. These horns are as hard as 
bone, very stout and broad at the base, 
and seldom longer than eight or ten 
inches. They have a slight curvature 
towards the forehead, and in colour are as 
black as the butfalo’s. Tiie horn is not a 
process of the bone of the nose, but 
united to it by a concave surface, so as to 


admit of being detaelted by maceration, op 
by a severe blow. It has no pith, but the 
centre is a little more cellular than the 
rest- Considering the wild and seques. 
tered habit of these animals, it is sur. 
pri.sing how very easily they are tamed. 
With a little training, a young one, a few 
months after being caught, may be turned 
loose to feed, and be ridden by children. 
They contract a strong affection for their 
keeper, and come at his call, and follow 
his steps wherever he goes. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears, are nume- 
rous, but though they occasionally carry 
off a bullock, accidents to human life are 
rare. There is a reward of six rupees a- 
head allowed by government for their de- 
struction; certain castes adopt this as 
their profession, and make a good liveli- 
hood by it. They destroy them by means 
of poisoned arrows. Having found out a 
recently frequented track, they fix a strong 
bamboo bow (a modification of the cross 
bow) horizontally, upon three forked 
sticks, driven firmly into the ground, and 
just so high as to be on a level with the 
tiger’s shoulder. The how being bent, 
and the poisoned arrow fixed, a string 
connected with the trigger is carried across 
the path in the same direction with the 
arrow, and secured to a peg. The tiger 
in passing along, comes in contact with 
this string, the bow is instantly let off, 
and the arrow is lodged in his breast. So 
very active is this poison that the animal, 
though not otherwise mortally wounded, 
is commonly dead within one hundred 
yards of the place where he was struck. 

Wild buffaloes abound in all parts ot 
Assam. They are not much sought for 
unless by some classes for eating. 'I'hey 
are too fierce and formidable to he robbed 
of their young witli impunity; and as they 
arc seldom found solitary like the rhino- 
ceros, the calves could not be secured 
even at the expense of the parent’s life. 
It is the common practice to breed from 
the wild buffalos ; no males are kept by the 
feeders ; the tame herd is driven towards 
the jungle, where they are joined by the 
wild males, who continue in the flock 
during the season. 

Of all the animals that roam the forest, 
not even excepting poisonous serpents and 
lieasrs of prey, the buffalo is the most tor- 
inidable, and the most to be dreaded 
when defenceless ; and more inhabitants 
are destroyed by his gore than by all other 
animals put together. Scarcely a month 
passes, without some person being at- 
tacked in this district, and gored to death. 
A man was lately brought in to me, with 
the whole of his stomach protriuliuff 
throiigii a small wound in the epigastric 
region. The horn had entered the sto- 
mach, and a small hole existed, like the 
mouth of a purse, into which I could in- 
troduce my finger. He bad two other 
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vvoiinds tn his hShfi both of which 
eeeraed mere scratches ; but one of them 
entered the thorax, and the other the ab- 
domen. He had been gored the day 
before I saw him, and been conveyed 
from a distance on a liurdle ; but with all 
care, he died next morning. The 
onk thing remarkable in this case was his 
living so long with wounds in such vital 
parts . — India Jour, Med. Science for Nov, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The Madras papers inform us that Sir 
Frederick Adam left that presidency for 
the Nilgherries, on the 25th nit. A pro- 
clamation in the Fort St. George Gazette^ 
issued upon the occasion announces, that 
“the administration at the presidency will, 
in his absence, be conducted by the re- 
maining members of the government, and 
that all official correspondence is to be 
carried on as usual, and the resolutions of 
the government will continue to he passed 
in the name of the Governor in Council.” 
We are particular in referring to this no- 
tice, as there has been some discussion, 
both at Bombay and Madras, about the 
propriety, and even about the legality, of 
a governor absenting himself from the seat 
of his government for purposes other than 
the public service, and continuing to per- 
form the functions, and draw the salary of 
his office, during such absence. Un- 
doubtedly, the prolonged residence of a 
governor at any place but the seat of the 
public offices, must be attended with so 
much inconvenience, that it could not have 
been the intention of the British legisla- 
ture to allow the comfort of the individual, 
rather than the solus populi to be the su- 
premo lex in this case ; and whether 
authorised or not by the strict letter of 
the act, we should conceive that the con- 
trolling authorities at home would not 
fail to put their ucfo upon such discretion- 
ary absences, if often repeated, although 
they could not desire altogether to deny 
their governors the opportunity of visiting 
the hills for the renovation of their health, 
when enfeebled by the labours of council 
at a sultry presidency. But unless the 
word “ presidency" be interpreted in its 
most restricted sense, we do not find in 
the act any such prohibition as some 
writers have assumed, much less any sti- 
pulation that a portion of the salary shall 
be forfeited during the governor’s absence. 

We heard of a scheme some time ago to 
remove the seat of government from Bom- 
bay to Poonah, and Lord William Ben- 
tmek, when he planned his first visit to 
Simlah, actually made arrangements for 
conducting the government of the Bengal 
provinces temporarily at that place. In- 


deed, in a great measure, he did conduct 
it there. ^ His lordship has since pro- 
nounced judgment against the existing 
seats of government of ail the presidencies, 
and we may therefore expect, if he obtain, 
and for any time hold, the office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, that some 
Utopian scheme will be suggested by that 
board to turn things upside down in this 
matter, and give us all those benefits of 
change, — c hange for i tse 1 f,— wh i ch , to som e 
fev/ tastes, produces a pleasing excitement, 
while the admiring multitude are apt to 
gniinblo at the trouble of moving, when 
they find themselves comfortable where 
they arc, and see no particular advantages 
for them in the land of promise. — Cal, 
Cour-t Dec. 7. 

CONVERSION OE A BRAMlN. 

Last Sunday morning, at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, a bramin was baptized by the 
Rev. Robert Carver, in the presence of 
many ladies and gentlemen and other 
Hindoos ; a rare circumstance indeed. 
The conversion of this bramin was 
through the instrumentality of a cate- 
chist of the Wesleyan Society. The 
bramin ami three others of his own 
creed set out from a village in Travan- 
core, called Trevandrum, with a view of 
making a pilgrimage to Casliee (Be- 
nares). No sooner had they left Tra- 
vaiicore and commenced their journey 
than the catechist came in their way, 
preaching and conversing with the tra- 
vellers. These men out of curiosity lent 
their ears to the sayings of the catechist, 
who, alter the conversation was over, put 
into their hands a part of the Gospel, 
and left them to make what good they 
could with it. After they journeyed for 
three or four days together, one of them 
became ill and died. On this catastrophe, 
they resolved with greater diligence to 
proceed to the place of their pilgrimage, 
and one manifested an anxious desire to 
know the Christian religion, and he there- 
fore persuaded the other two to read the 
book he had with him ; but they abused 
him for his tolly, and went their own 
way. T'he man, who arrived at Madras 
a few months ago, put himself under 
the instructions of Mr. Carver, and af- 
terwards hesitated not to become a Chris- 
tian, and was baptized. This is the 
whole statement of his conversion. We 
are indeed, astonished at this brahmin’s 
conduct, and to find that in the space of 
a few months he should have appre- 
ciated the Christian religion more than 
his own . — Carnatic Chron.^ Dec. 2. 

COMPUNCTIOUS VISITINGS. 

The Fort St. George Gazette contains 
the following official announcement ; 

“ Fort St. George, Wth December 1835. 
—The accountant General has received 
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a communication, of which the following 
is a copy : ‘ Sir, The accompanying fif- 
teen bank notes, amounting to 4,500 ru- 
pees, are sent to be placed to the credit 
of the Government by one who is thankful 
for the means of making restitution.’ ” 

In the Gazette of the 19rh is another 
similar announcement of the receipt of 
10,000 rupees. 

SCrCIDK AMONGST NA TIVES. 

A Hindu correspondent of the Cou- 
rier, witli reference to the frequeiiey of 
suicides by natives, makes the following 
remarks : 

‘‘ In IMadras, there are, I doubt not, 
lacs of souls, say half Chiistians and 
half heathens, and, ever since the Coro- 
ner’s Department was establishe<l, which 
perhaps now is more than forty yeais. 
was it overheard that a ( hiistiau, East- 
Tndian, or Native, ever took away his 
own life wilfully;* that life which God 
gave and which he alone has a right to 
take away? wltcreas, on the contrary, 
the Hindoos (heathens), for every tri- 
vial thing, make away with their lives, 
either by drowning in a tank or well, by 
hanging, or cutting their throats, or by 
poi.soning themselves, <‘i:c. 1 would wish 
any of my Hindoo brethren to tell me 
how' comes this ditferenee, that Hindoos 
are for every trivial thing ready to perpe- 
trate self-murder, and that Christians, 
Nati\e, or East- Indians, for worse of- 
fence, shrink from such a crime. I would, 
therefore, very respectfully, and with 
great submission, recommend to the le- 
gislative council and to our jiresent 
much esteemed Go\ernor-general, Sir C. 
Metcalf, to enact a law' to the effect fol- 
lowing : “ That, from and after tins date, 
all persons committing suicide, cither by 
hanging, drowning, or otherwise, and 
it be proved on evidence that the crime 
was w'ilful— that the bodies of such per- 
son be not given over to the family or re- 
lations ot the deceased, but that the co- 
roner or magistrates, shall, in all .such 
rases, at the expense of government, send 
such carcasses to the nearest jungle, there 
to be thrown for a prey to the wild beasts 
of the fore.st, and that the property of 
such deceased persons, either of land or 
otherwi.se, shall he confiscated for the 
use of the crow n.” 

SIR RALPH PALMFR. 

The Literary Society gave a dinner, on 
the 9th December, to their retiring presi- 
dent, Sir Ralph Palmer; the Hon. Mr. 
Oliver in the chair. 

After dinner, the Chairman proposed 
the health of Sir Ralph, highly eulogizing 
his mildness, affability, and social virtues. 

♦ .Surely ihe writer was not ignorant of a re- 
markable instance of suicice by an Kumpean 
bolding a judicial .'iiipointinent. 


Sir Ralph Pal mei^ .expressed his regret 
at parting with a society from w'hich he 
had received so much kindness; hut 
could not deny that this regret was coun- 
tcrbalaneed by tlie hope and pleasure 
of returning to the land of his birth, 
where he might superintend in retirement 
the education of hi.s children. He had 
ahvays looked to the bright side of lite’s 
picture, and his experience had borne 
liim out in so doing. He bad for many 
years enjoyed happine.ss liere, and wab 
now' rclnrning with every pro.spcct ol 
happiness to his own family, in wheme 
circle death had not made a single va- 
cancy since his diqnirture from Phigland. 
Sir Ralph meiiLioned the choice of his 
successor as the most prudent tiiat could 
have been made. He reprobated tlie 
scandal venteii by certain periodicdls 
against the Literary .Society ; and con- 
cluded by praising the secretary, Mr. 
Morris, lor his zeal, talents, and diiu 
geiiec. 

RICIIT AND LEIT HAND CASTES. 

]\I. Na\anah Bramin w’lites thus to 
the Standard: “It has often struck me, 
and many respcctuhle members of the 
Ilimloo cla.^-s have also suggested to me, 
the desirableness of jiutting ati end to one 
ol the most disgusting evils -the distinc- 
tion of the riylit hand and left hand castet. 
— which has for a long series of years dis- 
turbed the tranquillity and good under- 
standing of the whole I lirnloo community. 
Jf theie is any tangible evidence that this 
division has its existence coeval w'ith the 
creation of the world, or when the va- 
dinns, kv. w'ere written, it would be tar 
from my intention to suggest its abo- 
lition ; blit, fioin history and unquestion- 
able tradition (an outline of which I have 
draw'n in the shape of a memorandum, 
w hich is herew ith sent), the origin is traced 
to discontented persons ; and T am there- 
fore, particularly solicitous that it should 
receive a death-blow by one eoneorihint 
\oire fiorn the w'hule Hindoo popula- 
tion. 'I’o effect this most devoutly to-he- 
wished-for consummation, 1 beg to pro- 
pose that a meeting be called for at the 
Hindoo Literary Society, or elsewhere, 
to consider upon the mutter, so as to 
take the most effectual step to rend it 
asunder.” 

AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

A meeting took place on the 29tn 
November betw'een Capt. J* Smith, o 
the 2(1 Light Cav., and Capt. C. Tny' 
lor, of the artillery, arising out of a coi- 
respondence in the newspapers. A letter 
bearing Capt. 'I'.’s signature having ap- 
peared in the Madras 7'imes, which Cap • 
S. considered to couple his name 
dishonourable proceedings, sent a fne>^ 
to demand an apology, or a meeting- 
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Capt. T- offered to. express regret if 
Capt. S. would disavow the authorship 
of certain letters, signed “ Manly Safe- 
giiard,” making attacks upon Capt. Fryer, 
with reference to his recent appointment, 
which he considered wanton and disho- 
Tjoiirable. Lieut. Thomson, the friend 
of Capt. S., considered that this demand 
was, under* circumstances, out of the 
question. Mr. Grant then tendered from 
Capt. Taylor the following : — “ Although 
Capt. Taylor still retains liis opinion, as 
expressed in the letter in question, of the 
person who wrote that under the signa- 
sure of ‘ Manly Safeguard,’ and eoii- 
sidi rs all the epithets used to that person 
most justly applied ; yet, with the advice 
of his friend, he is willing to admit that 
he was not justified in coupling Capt. 
Smith’s name with the dishonourable and 
unmanly conduct which he rej)rol>ates ; 
with this admission, ('apt. Taylor does 
not hesitate to express regret at having 
so used Capt. Smith’s name ” This was 
refused hy Lieut. Thomson as in.siirti- 
cient, and Mr. Grant W'as informed that 
nothing short of an apology, without re- 
ference to the letter of “ Manly Safe- 
guard,” could jioshibly be received, (’apt. 
Taylor having refused to make any apo- 
logy, the parties met ; when, after an 
exchange of shots ( Capt. Taylor’s pistol 
missing fire), the seconds considered the 
shot rendered ('apt. Taylor’s expression 
of regret (again repeated), hutirithoul a/- 
lusion to the letter signed ’‘ Manly Safe- 
guard,” sufficient without an apology, 
and the parties shook hands. 

CAPT. nrCIIAIUJSON. 

We learn from the Madras Times, that 
there is a pro.spcct of Capt. Richardson 
being restored to the appointment of 
wliich he was lately deprived. An order 
to that effect would, wc feel persuaded, 
give much satisfaction ; but, much as we 
might feel gratified with seeing such an 
order in the official gazette, wc incline 
to think Capt. U. is entitled to some- 
thing more if to any consideration at all ; 
his conduct has been represented as dis- 
graceful, at least that we infer from the 
letter which led to his removal being 
designated “ a misrepresentation of a 
digraceful nature,” and, in our humble 
opinion, a court-martial only is compe- 
tent to remove or confirm the reproach 
that epithet conveys. — Cour., Dec. 10. 

THE mSHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

A private letter from Cochin of the 
25th inst., states that the bishop of Cal- 
eiuta had been indisposed tlie day before, 
*11 consequence ef ei;;!it hours’ expusuie 
to the sun in boats and palanquins, going 
^®y'sit tlie Syrian churches in the vicinity 
of limpootm, the residence of the Cochin 
rajah. The Ilalrass sailed on the 2'kh 
'dmt.Journ. N.S. Voi.. 20. No, 77. 


for Choughaut, for which place the bishop’s 
party were about to embark, proceeding by 
Backwater, on the afternoon of the 25th. 
There was full service morning and even- 
ing on the 2kh, when about fifty persons 
were confirmed. We are happy to he able 
to add, from the same source, that his 
lordship had quite recovered on the morn- 
ing of the 25th. — Conservutioe, Nov. 28. 

THE MINT. 

Wc understand that those who are 
likely to be best informed on the subject, 
confidently antieii)ate that the Madras 
Mint wdl l»o speedily re-established. It 
appears that a very considerable rise in 
the value of the curient coin has already 
taken plaei' in the bazaars ; and as this 
has oceiiiTod before any scarcity, strictly 
so speaking, could have been felt, wc are 
not surprised that government should at 
length begin to doulit u’hether the change 
will not have a very prejudicial effect on 
the revenues of the country. That go- 
vernment, lor the probable saving of a 
few thousand rupees only annually, should 
have incurred even the risk of injuriously 
affecting the commercial interests of Ma- 
dras, to say nothing of prejudicing their 
own interests, is hardly to be believed. 
W’^e trust, however, that they will endea- 
Nour to rcp.iir the injury which they have 
already inflicteil as speedily as possible; 
and verily the old proverb, ” better late 
than never. ’ — Mad. Gaz., Dec. 12. 

THE cooiu; rni/E money. 

Aceouiit.s liavc been received of the 
warrant for the distribution of the Coorg 
prize-money having been signed on the 
22il ol June. — Sir P. Lindsay receives 
I- Kith ol the whole amount, and the 
other officers share as follow^s : — 


(’olonels Rs. S.'i.dOO each. 

Luut. ('ulonds ,, 15,(KiO do. 

Majors ,, in, ('(HI do. 

Captains ,, 5,(iW(» do. 

Subalterns „ 2,5u0 do. 


The distriliution will take place almost 
immediately.— Cour., Nov. 12. 

CASE OF SOOnROYAlI MOODEf.LV. 

Would wc could say there is a prospect 
of Soobroyah’s trial being speedily brought 
to a close ; but tliere are frequent ad- 
journings of the court, arising out of dif- 
ficulties and sickness of members. • On 
the court opening, on the 17th inst., a 
ceitifieate of ill-health from the deputy 
judgc-advocate-geiieral w’as read, which 
set forth that he wmuld not be able to 
resume his duties for some time, and in 
couseqncnee, the court was closed till 
fiutlier oideis. This is the thiid or fourth 
time the court lias been ad|ourned since 
our last account of its proceedings, wliile 
Soobroyah continues all the time under 
coiifineiucnt, and may so continue, if the 

(r’O 
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form of trial which has been adopted is 
persevered in, until he shall be worried 
out of life- when there are other courts 
by which he could be tried, and, if found 
guilty, be as effectually punished, as by 
a court-martial, and without the delay 
which attends the present course.— Mid. 
Coi/r., Dec. 21. 

THE GOOMSUIl RAJAH. 

The following is 411 account of opera- 
tions in the Gooinsur country. 

Col. Hodgson’s field force advanced 
into the Goomsur zeinindary on the 3d 
November; and took possession of the 
town, whicli was deserted. Ensign 
Stuart, who was sent to take posses- 
.sion, by a judicious movement, with a 
small party of his men, secured the 
zemindar’s dewan. The force was at 
Goomsur on the 4th, but could not move, 
owing to the weather, until the 8th, when 
it proceeded towards Coladuh, a place 
reputed to be strong by nature and art. 
Major Low was detached with four com- 
panies of the 8th to take possession, as 
it was deserted. Leaving a company 
under Ensign Yates, to keep the place 
and protect tlie houses, the colonel ad- 
vanced, on the 12t!i, towards Dugerpni- 
soud, some twenty or thirty miles further 
in the hills, the last tenable position of 
the rajah’s to the westward, and on the 
ground of encampment on this day, he 
was fired upon by matchlock-men from 
tlie jungle contiguous to the camp. A 
party of the 21st, umler Capt. Butler, 
drove them away, without loss. The rajah 
having, by this act of aggression, forfeited 
all claim to further indulgence, he was 
declared a rebel, and martial law was pro- 
claimed in the zemindary. — Cowr., Dec. 3. 

Col. Hodgson returned from bis pur- 
suit of the rajah on the I8th, to the 
neighbourhood of Goomsur, and is now 
encamped in an open plain, at Nougaum : 
he was much annoyed by the fire of the 
rebels on both days’ march, and hud five 
more men wounded. Ou passing Cola- 
dab, he left a detachment to occupy it, 
under Lieut. Tayiiton of the 8tli, who set 
to work to destroy the defences; the 
enemy did not allow him to do his work 
quietly, but kept up an iucesKunt fire, 
which did not, however, do much execu- 
tion. Taynton succeeded in bringing a 
howitzer to bear upon a party collected 
behind a bamboo clump— several of the 
enemy were killed on this occasion, and 
in the course of the day, and it has had 
the effect of keeping these gentry at a 
more respectful distance. The place wa.s 
afterwards evacuated, for the inhabitants 
to return. — Ibid.^ Dec. 7. 

It is stated that the rajah of Goomsur 
has fled to the Nagporc territories, and 
that his chief-men have come into the 
English camp.— Mac/. Gas;., Dec, 12. 


General Taylor has applied for rein, 
forcements. It is also stated that the 
Hon. Mr. Bussell is about to be again de. 
pitted as special commissioner to the 
Northern Circars. 


SLAVE-TRADING IN KATTYWAR. 

Some time ago we gave insertion to t 
letter, which alluded to the fact of slaves 
being an article of extensive traflic in the 
Kattywar country, and we have now been 
favoured with some particulars whicli go 
to prove the assertion, and the further 
fact of the matter having not escaped the 
notice of the late political agent in that 
country. 

It would appear that, so late as the last 
monsoon, instructions had been given by 
the authority then at Ilajcotc to an oflicer 
stationed at Porobimder, to turn his atten- 
tion particularly to the conduct of the Poie- 
bunder authorities with regard to the traffic 
in slaves, as there W'cre reasons for sus- 
pecting that a great many of those poor 
wretches, from Africa, the lied Sea, and 
Persian Gulf, had been or were about to 
be landed at that port for the purpose of 
sale. — The rana of Porebunder and Ins 
durbar had some time before entered into 
an engagement with the British autho- 
rities, to use every exertion for the sup- 
pre.s.sioii of the trade in slaves ; but, a$ 
much reliance could not be placed in a 
promise which was made more from com- 
pulsion tliaii choice, it was considered 
necessary to keep a vigilant eye over their 
conduct. Perhaps, indeed, the tempta- 
tions to a violation of their engagements 
were such as would soften the scruples ol 
greater casuists than they jirofess to be 
Dependant as they are in a great measure 
on the little trade to and from the port of 
Porebunder, their exchequer was very 
likely to suffer a diminution from any 
check or embargo they might attempt 
to place on the ve.s8els entering the har- 
bour, and there is no doubt but that any 
thing like a rigid search, or seizure on 
finding, would have frightened the ship- 
pers, and induced them to find a port 
elsewhere for the landing and sale ol their 
sooty cargo. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it was well known that several 
slaves had been purchased tor the use 
of the ranee, and were in her employ- 
ment, subsequent to the date of the en- 
gagement which had been entered into 
lor the suppression of the trade.-'lh^ 
officer at Porebunder, with a zeal wliich 
was very creditable to him, on receipt of 
Mr. Willoughby’s instructions, adopted 
every means in his power (those means 
were rather limited, and, if we are rightly 
informed, were represented as such) to 
pul an effectual stop to the trade in slaves 
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at that port, or at any other within his 
limits, and in the prosecution of this very 
laudable object, he discovered, about the 
beginning of last month, that three Arab 
boats or bungalows had arrived at Pore- 
bunder, each carrying, as a portion of the 
trade, a number of slaves. This officer 
lost no time in communicating with the 
rana and his advisers on the subject of 
the importation of the slaves. They ac- 
knowledged the engagement they had 
entered into with tlie political agent at 
Rajeote, and immediately volunteered to 
seize the commanders and crews, take 
charge of the boats, and deliver the slaves 
to the officer, to be kept under his charge 
until instructions should be received from 
Rajeote as to the disposal of them. 
Search was immediately made, and se- 
venty-four naked half-tarnished wretches 
.were found stowed away in chests, boxes, 
and in other places of concealment. There 
were forty-three boys, and thirty-one 
girls, all of them of about the age of ten 
years. Gaz., Dec. 16. 


at present of Ballajee Punt Xatoo, the 
dufturdar of the revenue commissioner, 
the native judge of Poona, and one or 
two others, all of them the most respect- 
able servants of Government, and men of 
well-known integrity. Many advantage.-* 
to the public service are likely to result 
from the scrutiny whieb the committee 
will exercise upon the appointments of 
carkoons and shekdars, so that there 
would remain very little chance of those 
situations being given to persons unfit to 
hold them. It hdh also been directed 
that the present carkoons should pass an 
examination before this committee, pre- 
vious to their being jiromoted to higher 
offices j and instances have come to our 
knowledge in which persons have resigned 
their places from a reluctance to appear 
before this body: a reluctance which 
amount.s to a diffidence in their own abi- 
lities and fitness. This has created a 
sensation among the native servants of 
Government.— Nov. 20. 


Tlir. COOLIFl.S. 

Extractof a letter from Biiroda llie 

Coolies are disaffected to the northward, 
and again busily plying at the trade of 
their ancestors, and it seems very proba- 
ble that a strong force will be soon rc- 
(juired to put tlieiri down. I'hc troops 
in Guzerat liavc .sufferc<l so severely from 
bickiic.-^s thi.s year, that at present no ad- 
diiiou could lie easily made to tlie force 
whicli marched from Buroda Lust Sep- 
tember, under command of Cap. More, 
2kh, and wbich now garrisons Alinicd- 
iiugur. A party of tlie .\u\iliary IIor.se, 
under Lieut. Skinner, 9tli regf., have 
been orderetl up by forced rnarebes to 
assist in quelling the disturbance there, 
arising from the clamorous demands made 
by a large body of Puttaus enlisted in 
tlie Joudpoor country, by the emissarie.s 
of the raja, for arrears of pay. It ap- 
pears that these vagabonds have been 
permitted to enter the town by the raja’s 
people, and that another detachment of 
several hundred are now on their march 
down, We have native reports here of a 
bloody battle having been fought near 
Paiiora, in the hills, by the mercenaries 
employed by the Pinora and Gorawa tha- 
koors ; about fifty of the Pinora man’s 
Mukranees were left dead in the valley, 
»nd the rest fled. Mr. Erskine has taken 
up bis appointment as resident at Baroda. 
•-Bombay Gaz., Dec 2. 

NATIVE SERVANTS. 

The revenue commissioner deserves 
praise for having appointed a com- 
mittee of natives at Poona, for the exami- 
nation of all candidates for bituiitions in 
leranuc department. It is composed 


Crelott. 

At about two o’clock p.M.,on Saturday, 
a loud noise, resembling thunder, was 
heanl in the fort, which proceeded from 
the king’s house, the tiles on tlie root of 
which fell in. The accident appears to 
have been caused by the removal of some 
tiles for the purpose of repair at the lower 
part, when all those above gave way; the 
reapers were also broken, in consequence 
of which, a coiiMderiiblc quantity of the 
tiles went through between tfie ratters, 
but no further tlian the fiist ceiling, the 
strong beams of which enabled it to sup- 
port the Weight. The inmate.s, among.st 
whom were the Governor and Lady Hor- 
ton, as may be imagined, were greatly 
alarmed, and took rcluge by flight (those 
above-stairs in the balconie.s, and those be- 
low in thegardciis), until it was discovered 
they might return in safety. 'Hie broken 
materials of the roof were immediately re- 
moved, and tarpaulings spread over. — 
Colombo Observer, Nov, 3. 


The Christian Obserrer of Calcutta, for 
December, has some very interesfing in- 
telligence regarding the progress of'Eng- 
lish among the Burmese. 

Col. Burney, the British resident at 
Ava, on his recent return from Calcutta 
to Ava, took with him a lithographic 
press, from which, in the presence of the 
principal iuhabitants, be took off impres- 
sions of printing and writing. Their atten- 
tion was thus excited, and, inconsequence, 
Col. B. was requested to procure a pre.s.-* 
for the late wuongee (a man, in most 
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respects, very superior to his country- 
men), and had no doubt but that when he 
reached Ava (which he has done ere now), 
he should receive similar orders from other 
noblemen. Col. Burney is also a friend 
to the introduction of the English lan- 
guage, as far as practicable; and witli 
this view, made arrangements, on his late 
visit to Calcutta, for the publication of 
Johnson’s Dictionary in English and Bur- 
mese, originally commenced by the late 
Rev. Dr. Price, and completed by the 
prince of Mekra (th^ king’s uncle), and 
Mr. Lane, an intelligent merchant at Ava. 
When published, the work will give great 
facilities to the higher class of Barmans 
to acquire our language, of which, from 
their growing conviction that in scientific 
acquirements, as well as in warlike 
prowess, the British are superior to them, 
many will avail themselves. Mr. Blun- 
dell, the commissioner in the Tenasserim 
provinces, is ardent for the dilfusion of 
English. The Supreme Government hav- 
ing placed a sum of money at his disposal 
for the purposes of education, he has 
determined upon the establishment of 
English schools at Moulmein, Tavoy, 
and Mergui. The school at Moulmein is 
under the superintendence of IMr. and 
Mrs. Bennct, of the American mission. 
It contained 100 children of various castes 
and countries. The fir.st class have made 
considerable progress in arithmetic and 
geography, and arc also taught grammar, 
the use of the globes, and English com- 
position. The chief dilliculty consists in 
getting the children to speak English. 
The language of the country is not neg- 
lected. The interest which the iiatiNCs 
have manifested as regards the education 
of their children in European science, is 
much greater than could have been ex- 
pected. Mrs. Bennct has not yet suc- 
ceeded in inducing the people to send 
their females to school. 


The barque Pyramus^ Capt. Weller, ar- 
rived here on the 13tli inst. from Siam, 
bringing advices from Bangkok down to 
the 25tli ult. The di.sputes with Cochin 
China were still pending, and the Siamc.se 
were busy preparing for war. A small 
brig of war of about 200 tons, built un- 
der tlie direction ofa young Siamese noble- 
man at Cheiitaboon, a small port near the 
mouth of the Meinam, hart just arrived 
at Bangkok, and we understand that, in 
point of model and w'orkmanship, she 
reflects great credit on the builder. This 
vessel, it seems, is to be employed against 
the Cochin Chinese, with whom, how- 
ever, his Siamese majesty considers him- 
self unequal to cope by sea, and i.s very 
anxious that the English should send an 
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expedition to his assistance! By land, 
he thinks himself suliiciently powerful] 
and in the event of receiving ^e required 
aid from the British, his majesty is cer- 
tain of soon being able to subject the 
whole of Cochin China to his sway: and 
as a reward for their services he promises 
to give to the English the sea-ports along 
the east coast ot Cochin China. — Sin^f. 
Free Press, Nov. 19. 


©ulf. 

Bagdad, Oct \2th . — A few days ago 
W’e were within an ace of being all mur- 
dered, through the madness of a mis- 
sionary — a fanatic called Jacob Sanuu'l, a 
Prussian jew, converted to Christianity, 
and, unaccountably, converted at the same 
time into an Englishman ! This indivi- 
dual went into the bazaiir, followed by 
two hamals, loaded with religious tracts 
and books reflecting upon Mahomed and 
Mahoinedanism. These he distributed to 
the people, and, as you may suppose, a 
mob immediately collected, crying out 
vengeance upon all Christians. The 
pu''ha, at the time, was out with his 
troops two days from here, hut his lieu- 
tenant acted nobly. He first ordered all 
the people to k(‘ep quiet, and sent parties 
of the nizam into every street. These 
put the people down on this side of the 
river ; hut on the other they had arrived, 
and were gathering with the mo.st awful 
determination for revenge. However, the 
tophanjelu'o hasshee, with the Alba- 
nians, gained the bridge, and having once 
crossed, by threats and determined con- 
duct, tile mob was dispersed without 
bloodshed. In the mean time, the uiilor- 
tunate cause of the disturbance was yuit 
into Col. Taylor’s boat, and packed off to 
Bussora snug enough ; hut some thou- 
sands of poor harmless unoffending Ar- 
menians and Catholics were obliged for 
several days to skulk in their houses and 
neglect their biisino.ss ; for, whenever they 
dared shew their faces, they were insulted 
in every direction. Thecazee and moof- 
tce, however, notwithstanding the termi- 
nation of the affair, iss>ucd sentence ot 
death against Mr. Samuel, and, as they 
could not get at him, collected all his 
books, and had them publicly burnt amidst 
all sorts of indignity. As for ourselves, 
personally, at tlie residency, we did not 
care two straws for the mob; for, as 
long a.s they had not the Government on 
their side, they could not get cannon to 
blow us up, and with their swords and 
muskets alone, I think their courage 
would soon have been cooled l>y a few 
shots from our Indian sepoys. The Bag- 
dad government, 1 have only to add, de- 
serves a great deal of credit for their cool- 
ness in this affair. 
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*' This place is much as you left it» 
except that upwards of 3,000 regular 
troops from Constantinople liave arrived, 
and affairs are going on much better. 
The Arabs are now quiet, and the nizam 
are remarkably steady well-behaved men; 
and, were they well taken care of, would 
be excellent soldiers. 

‘‘ Chesney is, I suppose, still at Bir, 
for we have neither heard ol nor from him 
for an age. Mahomed A li is underhand 
doing all he can to prevent the expedition, 
though any child can see that the Hus- 
sians are the mainspring at work.” — 
Bomb. Cour , Dec. .5. 


(SOitta. 

the KMl'EROll's EDICT AGAINST lOIlMGN 
aooKS. 

I'he following is a trainlatioii of an 
e>lict, issued by the late Governor T.oo, 
and privately ohtained by an inlhiential 
friend, 'riiere can be little doubt but the 
emperor was greatly surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the Chinese Magazine. 'Fliis 
singular fact, that a book written by an 
European in the Chinese language, printed 
from Chinc.se blocks by a native, and pub- 
lished by the author, and brought to the 
notice of the great officers of slate, and 
even of H. I- M. himself, stands alone in 
the history of literature and of China. 

“To Woo-tun-yueii, 1 low-qua, andthe 
rest of the hong merchants, for their full 
information, from the governor and foo- 
yuen, who, on the 21st day of the (ith 
moon of the 15th year of 'I’aou-kwaiig, 
received and in council opened a despatch 
from the great officers of the military 
council, saying that, on the first day of the 
Gth moon, 15th year of laou kwang, they 
received the imperial edict— as follows: — 

“ ‘ Lo-shen (foo-yuen of Foh-keen), 
and the others have forwarded a foreign 
book to the office of the military eouneil, 
from English foreigners, which has been 
presenteil to me for my inspection. 1, 
the emperor, have carefully turned it 
over, and looked at it ; the title-page bears 
the date— Taou-kwang, Kca-woo (the 
name of the .'list year of the Chinese 
cycle, 18.‘14) ; it is dated in the .summer 
months, and sealed with a private seal. 
The book contains questions from the five 
classics. It is most certain that an out- 
side foreigner did not print the book. The 
said nation frequents Canton for the pur- 
poses of trade ; assuredly, in the interior, 
there must be traitors among the people, 
who unite together to print and circulate 
(the book): this is most detestable. If 
this book was ])rinted in last year, how is 
it that, this spring, it can be circulated 
from the said nation as far as I’iih-keen 
province ? — This affair must, most de- 
‘•idedly, be investigated to the bottom, 
and it will not be difficult to ascertain the 


real facts. I order the said governor and 
foo-yuen (of Ffih-kJien), and the others, to 
institute immediate secret inquiries. The 
shopmen, who printed the foreign book, 
mu.st be seized and sent before the magis- 
trates, and strictly examined as to what 
person prepared this foreign book, and 
who gave it to the said sliopmen to print, 
and the facts and persons concerned must 
be clearly proved and pointed out, and 
elicited liy examination ; there must not be 
the least tergiversation or glossing over, 
which will be a most heavy and perverse 
offence. Let this edict be cointnuni- 
cated to Loo and Kcc (the governor and 
foo-ynen of Canton) ; and also send it to 
Pang (the hoppo) for his information. 
And I order the volumes of foreign books 
to be both sent at once (from the military 
c'ouncil to the above officers at Canton). 
Respect this.’ 

Tlic imperial will has been received; 
and we lm\e written a dispatch, commu- 
nicating the above circumstances, 

“ I ( fa)o, the governor of Canton) have 
examined, and find, that the governor of 
Ffih-keen and Cbe-keaiig has transmitted 
a ilocument, stating that foreigners dis- 
tributed loreign books in Frih-keen pro- 
vince, &c. We, the governor and foo- 
yuen, fear that the said foreign ve.ssel has 
entered into Canton province ; we have 
already ordered the Sze officers (tlic trea- 
surer and the judge) to commenee in- 
quiries as to wheflier any foreign books 
have been distributed in Canton. After- 
wards, we received the edict containing 
the imperial will, ordering the examina- 
tion of the shopmen who printed the fo- 
reign books ; and we have already res- 
pectfully obeyeil the ordiT.s, for institut- 
ing an enquiry; tins is on record. Now, 
wc have respectfully received the forego- 
ing directions, as well as the two volumes 
of loreign books; and we, tlie governor 
and foo-yuen, with extreme care, have 
looked them over, and it is clearly the 
case that they are Chinese-printed books ; 
they are got up, as to appearance, fashion, 
pajier, and title-page, exactly tlie .same as 
the Story-books, song-books, &e. that are 
sold in the streets. Canton is the place 
which the English foreigncis frequent for 
the purjioses of trading; certainly, there 
must be native traitors amongst the peo- 
ple, who link themselves on (to the fo- 
reigners) and print (their books). We 
have also communicated to tlie two Sze 
officers, the treasurer and criminal judge, 
to immediately direct the Kwang-ehow- 
loo and the two heens of Pwan-yu and 
Nandiae, to sean-h about the provincial 
city, inside and out, as well as Macao and 
other places ; and, moreover, to give se- 
cret orders to all the hong merchants, 
secretly and quickly, U) a'>ccitain the fact*, 
by examination. ‘ The shopmen, who 
printed the foreign books, must be taken, 
and subjccled to the severest examination 
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before the magistrates ; that the man who 
prepared these foreign books, and who 
delivered them to the said shopmen to be 
printed, may be discovered ; and at what 
time and place they were printed; all 
these circumstances must be drawn out 
by grinding torture ; for the real facts 
roust be obtained. If the blocks arc still 
in the country, immediately seize them, 
and deliver them up, altogether, to await 
our (the governor and foo yuen) )>ersonal 
inspection, in order to send them (to the 
emperor). Thus, wc respectfully obey 
the edict containing the im])erial will, 
ordering us to examine into this import- 
ant business. 

“ It certainly cannot be rcjmrted back 
from Canton, that there arc not any cut- 
ters (of blocks for the characters). It is 
absolutely requisite for the said foo and 
keen oflicors to deliberate and examine, 
and obtain the facts. It is expected that 
they will certainly make a seizure. If the 
district officers have been guilty of the 
fault of circumstances in enquiring, yet, if 
they pursue and seize the printing crimi- 
nal, tlicy may beg for some indulgence ; 
but, if they shrink from and avoid their 
duty, or are careless and slur over the bu- 
siness, and the criminals are seize<l by 
other per'-ons, the foo and ki-en offi- 
cers may fear the difficulty ot hearing the 
consequences of so heavy a crime. It i-s 
absolutely necessary that the utmo^t se- 
crecy and sincerity be used to prevent the 
matter from being known abroad, so that 
the traitors may not be able to conceal 
them.selves at a distance, and the guilt- 
less be implicated. It is proper, respect- 
fully to record (the edict) and the docu- 
ments (connected with it), to be res]»ect- 
fully obeyed. 

‘‘ These orders for examination having, 
with secrecy and haste, come before me, 
the lioppo, on receiving them, besides 
sending secret messengers to examine, I, 
with haste, unite with and give secret or- 
ders to the said hong merchants to obey 
accordingly, and, after having examined, 
to inform me of the facts by petition ; thus 
I respectfully obey the edict containing 
the imperial will respecting this examina- 
tion. The said hong merehant.s must not 
be guilty of the offence of evading their 
duty. A special edict. 

“ Taou-kwang, 15th year, 6th moon, 
28th day (23il July l8.‘J.!i.”) — Gin/o» 
Reg., Oct. 6. 

Itu0tra[la»ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

THK EXPEDITION INTO THE INTKRloa. 

The report of Major Mitchell of the 
result of the expedition to explore the 
course of the Darling river, is publi.shed 
by the local government. It is dated 
“ West of Harvey’s Range, 4th Sept.” 


He states that he set out from Burec, 
oil the 7th April, by an unexplored 
route, intending to proceed along the 
high ground between the Rivers Lachlan 
and Macquarie, hoping to avoid the rie- 
ccssity for crossing any rivers, or incur- 
ring any risk of delay from floods, and to 
extend his trigonometrical .survey as far 
as possible along these heights into the 
interior. He readied the Darling, near 
the junction of New Year’s Creek, in 
thirty-one days, from Burec ; ” having 
found the country so favourable that it 
was never necessary to unload a dray or 
cut a way through scrub, or to pass a 
night without water.” On the right were 
the waters of the Bogan, and on the left, 
a connected chain of lieiglits, whereul 
New Year’s Range is the last. 

A grievous misfortune bcfel the expe- 
dition in the loss of Mr. Cunningham, 
the colonial botanist, who wandered from 
the party near the head of the river Bo- 
gan, on the 17th of April. After an 
anxious search, continued for twelve 
day.s, during which the party halted, hi«, 
horse was traced till foiiml dead, having 
still the saddle on, and the bridle in its 
mouth. It appeared that INIr, Cunning- 
ham, after losing his horse, had directed 
his steps northward ; they were traced 
into the Bogan, and westward along the 
bed of that river for twenty miles, and 
until they disappeared near a rceent cii- 
eampinent of natives. 'I'herc a small 
portion of the skirt of his coat was fouiiil, 
also some fragments of a map in hi.s pos- 
session. Tiicre were two distinct tribes 
of natives on the Bogan, from whom no- 
thing could be learned of his fate. 

“ We found the interior country," Ma- 
jor Mitchell says, “ parched by such ex- 
cessive drought, that the swamp under 
Oxley’s Table-land, mentioned by Capt. 
Stmt, was completely dry, and only u 
few ponds remained iii the river Bogan 
(which is New Year’s Creek ol tiiat 
traveller). Indeed, for three hundred 
miles below that creek, we drank no 
other water tliaii that of the Darling. 
In this river there was a slight current, 
the quantity flowing in rapids, being 
about as much as might he required to 
turn a mill. The water was in ail paru 
as transparent as tliat of the purest 
spring well, and it entiiely lost all brack- 
ish taste below an extreme point of Dun- 
lop’s Range, where a hill, consisting of 
a very hard breccia, closes on the river so 
as to sejiarate the plains above it from 
those lower down.” 

When the party first arrived on the 
Darling, the Major was indueod, Irorii 
the favourable apjiearance of the reaches, 
to try at what rate he might proceed on 
the river with the boats ; and on the 1st 
of June proceeded down the river in the 
boats, with the greater portion of the 
party; but they found too many shallow 
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and rocky places in the river. On the 
6th of June they proceeded along the left 
bank of the Darling. 

“ Ah the cattle became weaker, the 
country, ns we descended, became much 
more difficult fur them to travel upon. 
It consisted chiefly of plains of naked 
earth, too soft to retain roots, yet just te- 
nacious enotigh to open in deep cracks, 
across which it was not always safe to 
ride. Impassable hollows (covered with 
polygonvm jnneium) at length skirted the 
river so extensively, that we could seldom 
encamp within a mile of it, and .sometimes 
not within three. Still we could not 
have existed there witliout the river, 
which contained the only water, ami 
had on its banks the only gra.ss for our 
cattle. I had proceeded thus about .‘100 
miles down tfie Darling, w’hen the wcak- 
iie.ss of the bullocks, and the reduced 
state of our provisions, obliged me to con- 
sider the expediency of going forward, 
with a small party only, and a foster rate, 
while the exhausted cattle might in the 
meantime be icireshiiig for thehornewaid 
journey. But before deciding on the se- 
paration of the party, in the presence of 
several powerful tribes of natives, 1 
halted it to rest the animals, while some 
preparations w'ere going forward for set- 
ting out. In two days I wa.s convinced, 
from the movements I observed amongst 
the native trilies, that in proceeding fur- 
ther at so great a risk of compromising the 
safety of the stationary ])arty, I should 
have acted contrary to the 9th aiticle of 
His Excellency’s instiuclions, and there- 
upon I abandoned the intention.” 

'riic natives now became very trouble- 
blesomc ; the continct of several of these 
tribes was very extraordinary. 'I'o con- 
ciliate them was (piire hopeless, hut not 
from any apprehension on their part. 
“ On the contrary,’’ he .says, “ the more 
we endeavoured to supply tlieir real wants, 
and shew good-will towards them, the 
more they seem to covet what was ut- 
terly useless to them, and the more they 
plotted our destruction. Some of their 
ceremonies were different from rho.sc of 
any other aboriginal tribes nearer the 
colony, such aswa\iiig the green hough, 
first setting it on fire, with furious ges- 
tures at us ; throwing dust at us with 
their toes, and spitting at our men.” Of 
the three parties most offending, two 
were killed, and one (the chief; shot 
through the groin. The only injury done, 
on our .side, w'as the blow of a waddy by 
that chief, who knocked a man down 
vrliile carrying \vater, in order to take his 
kettle.” 

They now retrograded, and as the 
track of the drays liad formed a road, 
which was much easier for the cattle in 
returning, by short marches, and occa- 
sional rests, they reached their former de- 
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pot (about twelve miles below the junc- 
tion of New Year’s Creek), on the 10th 
of August. 

‘‘ 'I'he interior country, westward of 
the Darling, is diversified w'itli detached 
groups of hills, and low ranges, broken 
into portions, resembling islands, but the 
general aspect thereof afforded no indi- 
cation of its having then any w'ater on its 
surlace. From two different hills, each 
about twelve miles west of the Darling, 
and distant from each other about seventy 
miles, I obtained extensive views across 
the country, but from neither of these 
height.s could I perceive any smoke, or 
even any appearance of trees, the whole 
country being covered with one kind of 
bush, lormiiig a thick scrub, with inter- 
vals rather more open, hut strew'ed with 
smaller bushes. During the four winter 
months just past, no clouds gathered to 
any particular point of that horizon ; no 
min lias fallen, neither has there been any 
dew% and the winds from the w'cst and 
north-west hot and parching, seemed to 
blow over a region in which no humidity 
remained.” 

The Darling did not, in a course of 300 
miles, receive a single river or chain of 
ponds from either side. Such was the 
extent of the plains on its banks, and the 
depth and absorbent quality of the soil, 
that much of the waters of high floods 
appear to he retained therein, besides all 
the ilrainugc from the back country. Thus 
the springs njipear to he supplied, by 
which the river is sustained during the 
present season of drought. These ab- 
sorbent plain.s extend to about five miles, 
on an average, from the river on each 
side, bills of solt red sand bound them, 
and recede about three miles further. 
Undulations of diluvial gni\ el (of a very 
hard siliceous breccia) succeed, and skirt 
the base of the heights, which generally 
consist of primary sand-stone. The coun- 
try, eastward of the river, rises gradually 
backwards towards the hills, by which I 
advanced to the Darling. There the 
higher grounds are more connected, and 
send down chains of ])onds, w'hich ap- 
pear to be absorbed in the plains. The 
same kind of hnsli, however, covers the 
first region of high ground back from the 
Darling on both sides, and the character 
of features, and direction of valleys, w^ere 
not Ncry apparent hum heights near this 
river. The general eonise of the Darling, 
as tar as I had explored it (which was to 
the latitude of the head of Spencer’s Gulf), 
is .somewliat to the west of south-west 
(>ariation 8'^ 27') This w'ould tend to 
the westward of the head of Gulf St. Vin- 
cent, if the longitude of the Upper Dar- 
ling w'cre correct ; but I make the longi- 
tude of that river, on the parallel of 30° 
south, nearly a degree more to the east- 
ward, and from that longitude, the gene- 
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ral course tends much more nearly to- 
wards the supposed junction below,, ah 
though still considerably, to the west of 
that poiht, as laid down on maps. 

“ From Fort Bourke (long. 145® 52' 
12" lat 30® T 4'' S ) I continued the 
survey of the Darling, by actual measure- 
ment, corrected by intersecting distant 
points, and also by observations of lati* 
tttde, to the termination of my journey, in 
lat. 32® 24' 20'' S., and I make the lon- 
gitude of that point, as deduced from this 
survey, 142® 24/ 26" E. 

“ Having ascertained the most wes- 
terly of the two creeks crossed by Capt. 
Sturt on his journey beyond the Macqua- 
rie to be the Bogan ; and being desirous 
to discover the origin of the other, named 
Duck Creek, I sent Mr. Larmer to sur- 
vey it. Mr. Larmer traced Duck Creek 
upwards to a large lagoon on the margin 
of that river, from which other ]agoon.s 
and channels also led into this creek. 
Mr. Larmer found in Duck Creek exten- 
sive reaches of excellent water; but the 
bed of the Macquarie was dry where he 
made it. Thus it appears that, as the 
dip of the whole country i.s to the west- 
ward, the sur[)lus waters of the Macqua- 
rie are conveyed to the Darling by Duck 
Creek, a separate channel altogether to 
the westward of the marshe?*” 


(iTave of csooli |t}ope. 

The Grafiams-town Journal gives an 
account of a great meeting, King Wil- 
liam's Town, on the 7lh January, of all 
the Caflfree ehiefs, now under British 
jurisdiction, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the oath of allegiance to the ma- 
gistrate and people, tor initiating the 
chiefs and other heads of Kraals in the 
office of magistrates, full commandants, 
and. field comets; and for explaining to 
those functionaries the duties they are ex- 
pected to perform. 

The Caflfres were bivouacked on the 
slopes of the hills. The tribes of Ma- 
como and Tyrali presented a very impos- 
i^g jippearance, mounting about 600 
ihinon horseback, besides about 1,000 
foot. The other Cuflfres came up wdth 
great order and regularity— some of the 
tribes singing their war-song. On the 
ground W'ere the commissioners, some 
missionaries, several genttcmeri from In > 
dia, &c. The coup-d'ml was exceed- 
ingly interesting ; it had a chumeter alto- 
gether new, and was rendered highly pic- 
turesque by its wildness. In the centre 
was the tent of the commander-in-chief 
of the province; on bis right li.md sat 
Macomo, on his left Tyrali, each dressed 
in a suit of blue cloth. Next sat Suta, 
Gaska’s queen wife ; next Nonube->then 
came Cobu, Congo, Pato, and William 
Kama. 


The business of Ahe day was opened 
with an impressive prayer in the Caflre 
language, by the Rev. Mr. Chalmers. 
Befcre reading the address, Col. Smith 
waving his hat, called out, Long live 
our good King William the Fourth.” 
which was responded to by a shout from 
the Caffres; tht 7 raised their hands 
high in the air, snapping their fingers, as 
they yelled, with singular effect; they 
then sat down, and it appeared incredible 
tiiat 2,000 men could be stow^ed away in 
so small a compass. Colonel Smith then 
read the important document. When it 
was fthi.'ilied the Colonel said, “ Maconio 
and Tyrali, and the other magistrates, I 
DOW' wait to hear any thing you have to 
say.” After a short pause, Macomo 
turned round, and said, “ Although my 
people are stupid, ignorant, and naked, I 
and they are perfectly sensible when good 
words are said to us. 1 will always tell 
you if anything happens among my peo- 
ple, ns you are the representative of the 
king and the governor ; and I will obey 
your instructions.” To which the gover- 
nor replied, “ Macomo, you have shewn 
yourself to-day the same man I ever found 
you, and I again urge you to remember 
these words— you are now British sub- 
jects.” Tyrali then spoke briefly: he 
thanked Col. Smith for ail he had done 
lor him and his people. 

Thus ended tliis remarkable meeting : 
the parties quietly dispersed, each tribe 
of Anglo- Cadres marching off to their 
places of occupation. 


The queen of Madagascar has, by an 
edict, siqipressed the profession of Chris- 
tianity among her subjects, and strictly 
prohibited, on the head of religion, any 
departure froth the ciistom.s of their an- 
cestors. This princess, the widow and 
successor of the celebrated Radama, reigns 
over nearly four millions of people, from 
whom she has witlidrawn, in her folly, 
the means which were frerdy offered to 
them, of raising themselves to a level 
with the most prosperous and powerful 
nations. 

In her edict she expresses her willing- 
ness to receive European arts, and such 
inventions as tend directly to augment 
the wealth and power of her kingdom, 
being ignorant of the fact, that ail the 
useful arts, both in their birtli and appli- 
cation, as the supporters of national great- 
ness, are inseparably connected with the 
iiilclhctual and moral condition of the 
human mind. The arts of Christian Eu- 
rope speedily become unfniitful, and pe- 
rish utterly, when left in the hands of a 
heathen and depraved community.— 
South A fr. Advertiser^ Fdt. 10. 
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oralcutta. 

government orders, tec . 

DRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Ifead- Quarters t Calcutta, November 8, 
1835. — !• The Corarnander-in- Chief finds 
it impossible to abstain from remarking 
upon the improprieties which he too fre- 
quently sees in the dress of officers at the 
presidency. 

2. He cannot pass on the public drives 
about the city without observing military 
caps worn with citizen's plain blue frock 
coats ; the capes of jackets turned down in 
amost unsoldier-like and slovenly manner : 
at the theatre, officers in red jackets with- 
out sash or sword, or any thing to indicate 
that they belong to the army ; and he has 
even seen an officer in a morning, with 
sash and sword on, and shoes with bows 
of I ibbon ! 

.S. The Commander-in- Chief is fully 
aware that officers m/iy be just as good, 
and just as brave, under these circum- 
stances; but, as such proceedings happen 
to he contrary to orders, and obedience to 
orders is the very life of discipline in an 
army, he feels obliged to desire that the 
ollicers will refer to his Majesty’s Regula- 
tions and the circular letter and General 
Orders addressed to this army on the dOtli 
of July and 31st of October 1831 on this 
subject, and conform to the .same. 

d. It is to be understood, that he docs 
not desire at all to interfere with their 
comforts in their earhj morning rides be- 
fore breakfast ; or in any of their sports 
or amusements; but he insists that when 
they appear in public, as officers, they 
shall be dressed as such, in conformity to 
the orders wdiich are in existence. 

5. Cloth trowsers will be worn on all 
parades by the staff, after the 3Cth instant. 

6. He calls on the heads of the staff to 
check improprieties where they observe 
them: and to obviate the necessity for any 
further reference to this subject on the part 
of the Conn mander-in- chief. 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE GENERAL STAFF. 

Fort IVUliam, Nov. .30, 18.35. — In obe- 
dience to instructions received from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, the Governor- 
General of India in Council is pleased to 
J'evive and republish the Rule laid down 
in paragraph 21 of General Orders, dated 
the 12th Aug. 1824, relative to appoint- 
ments to the general staff. 

No officer shall be eligible to hold 
the situations of adjutant-general, quarter- 
master-general, military auditor-general, 
or commissary-general, who has not pre- 
viously attained tlie rank of major in the 
S. Vol.20,No.77. 


army, unless he shall have actually served 
twenty years in India. The deputies in 
those departments must have attained the 
rank of captain in the army, or have served 
twelve years in India; and the assistants, 
if they have not attained the rank of cap- 
tain, must have served ten years in India.” 

Tlie above revived rule cancels the re- 
gulation published in General Orders by 
the government of India, under date the 
24th Sept. 1834. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN J. W. S. SMITH. 

JTead‘ Quarters, Calcutta, Nov. SO, 18.35. 
— At a general court-martial held at Bar. 
rackpore, on the 18th Nov. 1835, Ensign 
J. W. S. Smith, H. M. 38th Foot, was 
arraigned on the following charge j— 

Charge. — ** Ensign John William Syd- 
ney Smith, of H.M. 38th regt., placed 
under arrest by me, and charged as fol- 
lows : 

For conduct unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, and 
subversive of military discipline, in having, 
on the 20th Sept. 1835, endeavoured to 
force me to fight a duel with him ; without 
any sufficient cause for it, or just provoca- 
tion on my part. 

(Signed) “ J. J. Lowth, 

“ Capt. H.M. 38lh rogt.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — That the prisoner. Ensign 
J. W. S. Smith, of H.M. 38th regt., is 
guilty of so much of the charge preferred 
against him, as extends to the simple send- 
ing of the challenge, in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War, but acquit him of the rest. 

Sentence. — The court having thus found 
the prisoner guilty of so much of the 
charge as is above particularized, do there- 
fore sentence him to be reprimanded. 

Approved, 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by bis Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1. The commanding officer of H.M. 
38tli regt. will summon Ens. Smith to his 
presence, and point out to him the error 
of his conduct, in breach of the 60th Ar- 
ticle of War; reprimand him as directed 
by the above sentence; and inform him, 
that he must consider the early reparation 
which he was prepared to make for his 
offence, to have been the means of his 
salvation from ruin. 

2. The Commander-in-chief is of opi- 
nion, that he should neglect his duty to 
the army, if he failed to offer some remarks 
grounded upon this court-martial. 
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5. He will candidly state to tlie army, 
that the endless numbers of courts.martial 
in Indiat is a general topic amongst mili- 
tary men in England, and is the subject 
of general condemnation amongst soldiers. 

4. Until he was placed in his present 
position, he was at a loss to account for 
this peculiar circumstance ; but this court- 
martial, and many similar examples which 
have been brought before him, since he 
has had the honour to command tliis army, 
have fully explained how this evil arises. 

6. Capt. Lowth’s proceedings afford him 
a perfect elucidation of his view of tlie 
case, and he will make it the occasion of 
explaining that view. 

6. In this instance, two brother officers 
of H.M. S8th regt. fall out about a matter 
in itself trifling, which leads to a certain 
crisis. 

The affair is brought to a point which 
requires a decision ; and Capt. Lowth 
forms his own judgment about what is 
right and necessary lor the vindication of 
his honour. 

Two captains (A. Campbell and W. 
Campbell, as is shown in the proceedings 
of the court-martial) are of opinion, that 
what is offered as an apology by the of- 
fender, is quite sufficient to render un- 
necessary any further proceedings. 

The commanding officer of the regiment 
is of opinion, that what is offered is suffi- 
cient. 

The Commander-in-chief is of opinion, 
that what Is offered is sufficient ; and 
Major-general Watson, who commands 
the division, hopes that “ the sentiments 
of the Commander-in-chief may be re- 
spected.” 

All this will not do ! 

The opinions of the four superior au- 
thorities named, are not sufficient to suit 
Capt. Lowth’s ideas; but, obstinate in his 
own opinion, he solicits to be permitted to 
appeal to the last resort, namely, a court- 
martial. 

7. Let the army take another case. 

An officer has a dispute with his brother 
officers about a matter relating to the mess 
of the regiment. 

His brother officers decide against him ; 
he is not content. 

The commanding officer of his regiment 
decides against him ; he is not content. 

The brigadier decides against him. 

The general of division decides against 
him, and he is still not content. At last 
he comes to the Commander-in-chief, who 
also decides against him, (probably with 
no better result!) 

8. He could produce many other In- 
stances of this unbending and obstinate 
perseverance in the opinion of the correct- 
ness of the individual’s own viewSf and the 
utter disregard of the opinions of those 
superiors who stand in a position to look 
calmly and without bias on the cases laid 
before them. 


9. How this has grown up it is difficult 
to say, but that it ought to be corrected, 
all who wish well to the harmony and the 
reputation of the army must feel. 

10. The Commander-in-chief solicits 
the officers to reflect upon what he has 
said, and to aid him in getting rid of that 
bane to the service, and to the character of 
the army, “ the endless calls for court, 
martial.” 

The injury to the army is lamentable 
from the number of officers withdrawn 
from their regimental duties, month after 
month, to investigate the quarrels and 
squabbles of individuals: and the personal 
inconvenience to the officers themselves ig 
a very important object for consideration. 

1 1 . With the general assistance of the 
officers of the army, all this may be easily 
corrected ; but unless the Coinmander-in- 
chief receive such aid, that blot upon 
OUR character as an army (which he so 
much desires to remove) cannot but re- 
main attached to US. 

Ensign Smith is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CAVT. a. A, MCNAOHTEN. 

Head- Quarter s, Calcutta^ Dec, 19, ISS.'I. 

At an European general court-martial 

hold at Kurnaui, on the 21st Nov. 183.'?, 
Capt. R. A. McNaghten, 6lst regt. N.I., 
was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge. — “ I charge Capt. Robert Adair 
McNaghten, of the 61st regt. N.I., with 
scandalous conduct, in having, in a note to 
the address of Capt. E. C. Windus, H.M. 
11th Lt. Drags., dated 29th April 1835, 
made the following assertion ; viz. 

« ‘ As we’ (meaning Capt, McNaghten 
and Capt. Monke) ‘ know that he’ (mean- 
ing Lieut. Low, when a witness on the 
trial of Lieut. Wallace, 39th regt. N.I.) 

‘ has sworn to what is not the truth ;’ such 
assertion being false and unwarrantable, 
and tending to destroy my character as an 
officer and a gentleman. 

(Signed) “ Johk Hakucock Low, 
Lieut. 39th regt. N.!. 

“ Junior Assist. Agent Gov. Gen.” 
“ Landour, 5th Sept. 1835.” 

Finding.— The court, from the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
Capt. Robert Adair McNaghten, 6 1st regt. 
N.I., is not guilty of the charge exhibited 
against him, except of writing the note 
set forth in the charge, and to which they 
attach no criminality ; the court do there- 
fore fully and honourably acquit Capt. 
Robert Adair McNaghten, 6lst regt. N.L, 
of the same accordingly. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H.FANi,GenOT; 

Conimander-in«cliiefi Rest- Indies. 

Remarks by the Court, 

The court feel it no more than justice 
to Lieut. Low to record that, in the opi- 
nion of every individual member of it> «« 
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stancis acquitted of any wilful or inten- 
tional departure from the truth, in giving 
}ii 5 evidence on the late trial of Lieut. 
Wallace, 39lh regt. N.I. 

Capt. McNaghten is released from arrest, 
and directed to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BV THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

, 21 . Mr. O D. Wllklna to be an assfeUnt 

under commissioner of revenue and circuit of llth 
or Patna division. 

Mr. E F- RadcIifTe to be an assistant under 
commissioner of ditto ditto. 

24. Mr. Wm. Blunt to be a judge of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Jessore, and m 
conduct current duties of office of magistrate and 
collector at sudder station, during absence of Mr. 
Donnelly in the interior. 

Mr. F. Lowth to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of sillah Backergunge, during absence of 
Mr. H. Stainforth. 

26. Mr. C. R. Barwell to officiate as a judge of 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nisamut Adawlut. 

Mr. J; H. D'Oyly to officiate as additional judge 
of zlllali 24-Pergunnahs. 

Mr. J. Staniforth to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Midnapore, m room of Mr. D’Oyly. 

Mr. H. P. Bussell to officiate as additional judge 
of zillah Nuddeah. 

Dee, I. Mr. N. J.' Rallied to officiate as a judge 
of courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adaw- 
lut. 

Mr. R. P. Nisbet to officiate as additional judge 
of zillah Midnapore. 

Mr. W. Tayler to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of Burawan. 

Mr. W. J. Allen to be assistant to magistrate and 
collector of Tipperah, with authority to exercise 
powers of Joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
that district. 

Mr. R. F. Hodgson to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 12th or 
Uhaugulporc division, and stationed at Monghyr. 

Mr. Wm. Bell to be an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of l.^th or Dacca 
division. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Pubna, in room of Mr. 
Alien. 

8. Mr. Wigram Money to officiate as special 
commissioner, under Keg. III. of 1828, of Moor, 
shedabad division, in room of Mr. R. Barwell, 

Mr. W. J. H. Money to conduct current duties 
of office of civil and session judge of Beerhhoom, 
in room of Mr. Money. 

Mr. H. Nisbet to officiate as commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of 12th or Bhagulpore divi- 
sion.— Mr. G. G. Mackintosh, on Mr. Nisbett’s 
vacating, to conduct current duties of civil and 
session judge of Pumeah. 

Mr. W. Travers to be deputy collector of Bhau- 
gulimre. in addition to his appointment of same 
grade at Monghyr. 

Mr. C. Steer to officiate as head assistant to 
magistrate and collector of Bhaugulpore. 

Lieut. P. Mainwaring, .33<1 N.I., to conduct 
current duties of office of superintendent of Ca- 
€har, during absence of tJapt. Fisher. 

If Mr. J. Lowis to be special commissioner, 
under Reg. III. of 1828, for district of .Sylhet. 

Mr. E. A. Samuells to officiate as magistrate of 
zulah Hooghly, m room of Mr. Gilmore. 

Mr. F. Skipwith to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of zillah Burdwan. 

Mr. J. s. Torrens to be an assistant under com- 
mtssioner of revenue and circuit of 15th or Dacca 
(UyiBion, with authority to exercise powers of 
^t magistrate and deputy collector in zillah Fur- 
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Lieut. J. R> Lumsden, adjutant to Arracan local 
battalion, to officiate as a Junior assistant in Ana* 
can, during absence of Lieut. Rainey. 

16. The Hon. R. Forbes to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Maldah. 

General Department. 

Nov. 25. Mr. R. H. Alexander to act as first 
assistant to collector of customs, in room of Mr. 
Thornhill. 

Dec. 9. Mr. C. F. Young to officiate as assistant 
to Board of Customs, salt and opium, v. Mr. H. 
R. Alexander. 

Political Department. 

Nov. 23. Capt. A. McLeod, 5th Madras L.C , to 
officiate as an assistant to commissioner for govern- 
ment of territories of H.H. the R^ah of Mysore. 

Dec. 1. Lieut. J. R. Lumley, 9th N I., to be an 
assistant to general superintendent of operations 
for suppression of thuggee, v. Ensign Russell dec. 

Capt. Richard Budd, 32d Madras N.I., to offi* 
ciate as an assistant to commissioner for govern* 
m«it of territories of H.H. the Rajah of Mysore. 

Law Department. 

Dec. 7 . Richard Ho^e Cockerell, Esq., to be 
sheriff of CalcutU during ensuing year. 

Miaccllaneoue. 

Mr. A. G. Macdonald, having exceeded the pe- 
riod within which, under the orders of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, ho ought to have qualified 
himself for the public service by proficiency in the 
native languages, has been ordered to return to 
Eiigiard; date 251 h Nov. 1835, 

Messrs R. T. Tucker and Alfred Turnbull re- 
ported their arrival as writers on this establish- 
ment, the former on the 25th, and the latter on 
the 29th November. 

Mr. R. T. Tucker has been permitted to pro- 
ceed to Azeemghur, and prosecute his study or the 
Oriental languages at that station. 

Major J. Morison assumed charge of the duties 
of resident in the Persian Gulf on the 24th of Sep- 
tember last. 

Lieut. C. Davidson, of the 66th Bengal N L, 
now on the personal staff of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, is placed at the disposal of the resident at 
HydrabM. 

BY THE GOVERNOR OP AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Nov. 10. Mr. R. Neave to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Cawiipore. 

Mr. E. II. C Monckton to be an assistant under 
commissioner of 5th or Benares division. 

21. Mr. G. W'. Bacon to receive charge of office 
of civil and session judge of Suharunimre from Mr. 
Biscoe, who has obtained leave of alwence on med. 
certificate. 

Dec. 3. Mr. R. J. Tayler to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Fultehpore. 

8. Mr. W. H. Benson to officiate as commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 4th or Allahabad divi- 
sion, during Mr. Turner’s absence on leave. 

Miecellaneous. 

The Hon. the Governor of Agra is pleased to 
authorize the uiulei mentioned oificers to continue 
to officiate in their respective appointments, until 
further orders ; viz. — Nov. 11. Capt. P. Latouche, 
7th N.I., military secretary to the governor; Ens. 
II. M. Barwell, 59th N.I., private secretary to the 
governor; Capt. A. Wheatley, 6th L.C., town 
and fort major and aide-de-camp to the governor; 
Lieut. F. P. Fulcher, 67th N.I., aide-de-camp to 
the governor ; and Civil Assist. Surg. A. Beattie, 
surgeon to the governor. 

Capt. J. K. M. Causland received charge of the 
office of political agent at Nabathoo, from Capt. C. 
P. Kennedy, on the 2d November. 

The appointment of Mr. E. F. Radcliftb, under 
date the 10th September last, to be an assisUnt 
under the commissioner of the 3d or Bareilly 
division, is cancelled. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. 18. The Rev. E. White, In conformity 
with orders of the Guvernmait of India, re- 
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moved from hie ntuation of dlitrict chaplain at 
Cavinpore. 

Dee. 8. The Rev. R. Chamben to ofRctate as 
chaplain at Agra, v. the Rev. Dr. Parish on leave. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Uead'(/uarters, Nov, 18i 1835.— The following 
removals and postings to take place In RegU of 
Artillery Ist-Lieuts. G. Campbell, from 4th tr. 
ad brig, to 8d tr. Ist brig, i G. Larkins, from 2d 
tr. Ist brig, to 3d tr. 2d orig. : 11. R. Ktnleslde, 
from 2d comp. 3d bat. to 2a tr. 3d brig. ; F. C. 
Burnett (on furl.), from Ist tr. 1st brig, to 6th 
comp. 7th bat. ; F. W. Cornish (on staff employ) 
from 2d tr. 3d brig, to 2d comp. 3d bat. ; A. 
Broome, new prom, to 4th comp. 3d bat.; A. 
Huish, new prom., to 4th tr. 3d brig.— 2d>Lieuts. 
T. Edwards (on furl.) from 5th comp. 7th bat. to 
4th tr. 3d brig. ; F. Wall (on furl.) from 3d comp. 
7th bat. to 2d tr. 3d brig. ; R. Walker (on staff 
employ) from 1st comp. 7th bat. to.3d tr. 1st brig. ; 
E. W. S. Scott, from 4th comp. 6th bat. to lit 
comp. 7th bat. ; T. B.icon, brought on strength, 
to 3(1 comp, bat. ; J. Abercrombie, brought on 
strength, to 2d comp. 7th bat. 

Nov. 19.— The following station orders confirm- 
ed :— Surg. J. Johnstone, M.D.,67th N.I., to afford 
medical aid to staff at Dinapore, from 9th Nov.— 
Assist. Sure. C. J. Macdonald, 29th N.I., to afford 
medical aicTto prisoners in jail and to Nujeeb cor)>!i 
at Jubbulpore, during absence, on duty, of Surg. 
G. O. Spilsbury ; date 27th Oct. 

Nov. 20.— Capt. T. E. Sampson, 22d N.I., to 
officiate as deputy judge advocate-generai to 
western division, from date of departure of Capt. 
C. O. Ross, on sick cert. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Tweddell removed from 52d 
and posted to Slat N.I. at Bancoorah, v. Assist. 
Surg. Bowron app. to civil station of Jessore. 

Nov, 21.— The following orders confirmed:— 
Capt. T. Des Voeux, 44th N.I., to officiate as 
majorof brigade to Malwah field force, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Capt. and Brigade Major (’. 
Cheape: date 2d Nov.— Lieut. J. C. Haslock to 
act as adj. to .Ifith N.I., in room of Ens. II. IIo- 
worth permitted to resign the app., and during 
absence, on roed. cert., of Lieut, and Adj. G. 
Pengree; date Ist Oct. 

Surg. Morgan Powell removed from 57th to 64th 
N.I., at Saugor. 

Surg. A. K. Lindesay removed from 58th to 57th 
N.I. at ScCTole, Benares, and directed to join on 
being relieved from medical duties of garrison of 
Chunar by Garrison Surg. James Clarke. 

Lieut, Col. G. E. Gowan, 4th bat., to continue 
in command of artillery division at Neemuch, 
until further orders. 

Fort William, Nov. 23, l.m-Capt. Philip Jack- 
ion, regt. of artillery, at his own request, trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment. 

Nov. 30.— Re/ft. of Artillery, Ist-Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. P. T. Cauticy to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. L. 
Smith to be Ist-Ueut., from 2;kl Nov. lajs, m 
sue. to Capt. P. Jackson transf. to invalid estab.— 
Supemum. 2d-Lleut. R. Waiburton Inought on 
effective strength of regt.— Supernum. 2d-Licut. 

J. S. Phillips brought on ditto, in room of 2d- 
Lieut. P. Bridgman dec., 7th April 1835. 

6th N.I, Ens. A. F. C. Deas to be lieut., from 
13th Nov. ia'15, V. Lieut. Chas. Terianeau dec. 

Lieut R. M. Hunter, 73d N.I., permitted to 
resign his appointment to Assam Sebundy corps. 

Head Quarter*, Nov. 27«--Ens. G. Shairp to act 
as adj. to left wing 15th N.I. ; date 2d Nov. 

Ens. F. S. Paterson removed from 55th to 54th 
N.I. as Junior of his rank. 

Nov. 28.— Lieut S. J. Tabor to be adj. to 7th 
JUC., V. Master, who resigns the appointment 
Unposted Ens. E. T. Dalton to do duty with 43d 
N.I. at Barrackpore. 

Dec. 1.— Capt. Robert Campbell, 43d N.I., to be 
an aide-de-camp on personal staff of Commander- 
IiKhlef. 

Comet II. Y. Basett to do duty with 3d L.C., 
on march of the 9th from Kumaui; date 17th Nov. 
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Dee. 8.-64M N.I. Lieut. W. F. Campbell to bo 
interp. and qu. master. 

Ens. W. R. Mercer removed from 88th to S7th 
N.I., as Junior of his rank. ' ” 

Unposted Cornet H.G. C. Plowden permitted ti> 
do duty with 5th instead of 10th L.C. 

Dec. 4.— Capt. G. S. Lawrenson, 1st comp, sth 
bat., to proceed to Lucknow, and relieve Capt. h 
D elafosse from command of artillery at that stal 
tion, until further orders; date 2Uth Nov. 

Capt. J. Hall, 8th N.I., to act as brigade major 
to Rajpootanah field force, in room of Capt, j, 
Wilson, 17th N.I., whose corps moves in present 
relief, during absence of Capt. P, La Touche, on 
detached employment. 

Capt. T. Bolton, 47th N.I., to act as brigade 
major in Oude, during absence, on leave, of Capt 
W. Parker. 

Dec. Lieut. J. R. Younger, .’56th N.I., to 
act as station staff at Dinapore, during absence, 
on duty, of Capt. D. Thompson, deputy assistant 
adjutant general ; date 27th Nov. 

Fort William, Dec 7 .—Infantry. Lieut. Col, and 
Brevet Col. J. Simpson to be colonel from 2;)d 
June 1835, v. Col. A. Stewart dec.— Major H. M. 
Wheeler to be lieut. col., v. Lieut. Col. J. Simp, 
son promoted, with rank from 13th Aug. lti;].'i. v. 
Lieut. Col. R.C. Faithful dec. 

Ofh L.C. Capt. J. B. Ilearsey to be major, and 
Lieut. F. Coventry to be capt. of a troop, from 
19th Nov. 1K15, in sue. to Major R. W. Smith dec. 
—Cornet G. Scott to be lieut., from Kith Nov. 
183.*), v. Lieut. W. H. Hall dec.— Cornet J. H, 
Burt to be lieut., from 19th Nov. 1835, In sue. to 
Lieut. F. Coventry prom. 

Supemum. Cornets J Staples and H. Brougham 
brought on effective strength of cavalry. 

A8th N.I, Capt. R. A. Thomas to be major, 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. T. Fisher to be captain of 
a company, and Ens. H. Palmer to be lieut., from 
13th Aug. 1835, in sue. to Major H. M. Wheeler 
prom. 

Col. G. Becher, of L.C., to command Dina- 
iwre division of army, with rank of brigadier, 
during alisence of Brig. Gen. W. Richards, c.n., 
on leave to the Hills, or until further orders. 

Lieut, W. O. A'oung, regt. of artillery, to offl- 
ciatc as a commissary of ordnance, v. Lieut. Dny. 

Cadets of Infantry J. C. Brooke and Fletcher 
Shutileworth admitted on establishment and pro- 
moted to ensigns. 

Superintending Surg. W. Findon, being junior 
of that rank, to revert to grade of surgeon, agree- 
ably to existing regulations, consequent on Sup. 
•Surg. S. Imdlow’s return to his duty. 

Lieut. Mcllish, Kith L.C., to take charge of in- 
valids, &c., of H.C. service, under orders of em- 
barkation for Europe on ship Duke of Rua leugh. 

Major C. A. Munro, 74th N.I., permitted, at his 
own request, to retire from service of Hon. Com- 
pany, cn pension of his rank, from 15th Dec. 

Capt H. B. Henderson, Ist-assistant, to lie de- 
puty military auditor-general, v. Lieut. Col. Ken- 
nedy permitted to proceed to Europe on medical 
certificate. 

Capt. J. Pyne, 2d.assistant, to be Isl-.'issistant 
military auditor general, v. Capt. Henderson. 

Lieut. R. G. MacCiregor, of artillery, to be 2(1- 
assistant military .tuditor-general, v, Capt. Pyne. 

Dec. 14.— Ciadets of Infantry A. W. Onslow and 
A. H. Kennedy admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensign. 

Major Wm. Buckley, 5th L.C., permitted, at 
his own request, to retire from service of Hon. 
Company, on pension of his rank. 

Uead-f^iartere, Dec. 8.— The following removals 
and postings of medical officers made Surgeons 
George Govan, m.d. (on furl.), from 37th to 12th 
N.I.; Robert Brown from .iGth to .37th do, at 
Agra ; John Griffiths from 8th to .52d do.— Assist, 
hurgs. E. T. Downes from 37th to 49th N.L, at 
Neemuch ; Samuel Winbolt from 49th to 8th do., 
at Nusseerabad; C, J. Davidson, on being relieved 
from medical charge of loth N.L, to proceed and 
do duty under superintending surgeon of Benares. 

Dec. a— CapU J. D. Douglas, dep. assist, adju- 
tant-general of Benares division, to conduct duties 
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of department during indisposition of Brev^ Major 
p, D. Anderson, assist, adj.gen.; dateSPth Nov. 

Superintending Surg. Samuel Ludlow posted to 
presidency division. 

Surg. W. Findon to officiate as superintending 
surgeon to Benares division, during employment 
as a member of medical board of Superintei.ding 
burg. J. Sawers. 

burg. D. Renton. IBth N.I., officiating superin- 
tending surgeon to Benares division, to rejoin his 
corps on arrival of Officiating Superintending Sur- 
geon Findon within Benares circlo of superinten- 
dence. 

Lieut. G. B. Reddie, 29th N.I., to officiate as 
interp. and qu. mast, to that regt., from l«th 
jilov., in room of Lieut. F. C. Marsden, who has 
obtained leave, on med. cert. 

Lieut. R. R. W. Ellis, 2.‘ld N.I., to officiate as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 2Kth N.I., during absence, 
on ined. cert., of Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. R. 
Smith. 

Assist. Surg. R. Christie to proceed to Katman- 
doo, and to place himself under orders of resident 
at Nepaul. 

Unposted Ensigns J. C. Hrooke and F. Shuttle- 
worth to do duty with 14th N.I. at Moradabad. 

Dec. 11.— Unposted Comet J. A. D. Fergusson. 
doing duty with Cth L.C., to act as adi. to corps 
during indisposition of Cornet (now Lieut.) and 
Adj. J. R. Burt ; date 14th Oct. 

The following pof tings and removals made;— 
Col. John Simpson, new prom, (on furl.), to .')Kth 

N.I.— Lieut. Col. John Craigie (inemlier military 
board), on leave to Capejof Good Hope, from4Kth 
to 69th N.L— Lieut. Col. H. M. Wheeler, new 
proin., to 48th N.I. 

The following removals and poitings to take 

K ' e in Regt. of Artillery Capts. G. R. Craw- 
Ion furl.) from 1st comp. 7th bat. to .3d comp, 
ad bat. ; H. Rutherford (on staft’ employ) from I'd 
comp, to 1st comp. 7th bat. ; D. Ewart (on tempo- 
rary staff employ) from 3d comp. 3d bat. to id 
comp. 7th bat. t 1*. T. Cautley ion staff employ), 
new prom., totith comp. (Jth bat.— Ist-Lleuts. G. 
F. C. Fitzgerald ion staff employ) from 4th romp. 
4th bat. to 7th comp. 7th bat ; L. Smith, new 
prom., to 4th corap. 4th bat. — *2d-Lleutb. E. R. E. 
Svilmot (on furl ) from 2d comp. 4th bat. to 4th 
tr. 2d brig, horse artillery ; R. Warburton, brought 
on strength, to 4th comp. 4th bat.; J. .S. Phillips, 
brought on strength, to 2d corap. 4th bat — 2d- 
Licut. Warburton to continue to act as qu. mast, 
to Gth bat., during alwence, on sick leave, of 
Lieut, and Qu. Mast. J. L. Mowatt. 

Dec. 12.— Surg. A. Ross, 4th L.C., to have me- 
dical charge of artillery detachment under com- 
mand of Lieut. Coi. C. P. King, at Jeypore; date 
23d Nov. 

Dec. IS.— Assist. Surg. Wm. Rail, doing duty 
with 1st brigade horse artillery, to proceed to Mus- 
soorie, and afford medical aid to officers of civil 
and military services residing there, until relieved 
by Assist. Surg. John Magrath ; date 2d Dec. 

Dee. IG.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. Clerk, of 
artillery, to act as adj. to division of artillery at 
Neemurh, during absence, on duty, of Lieut. W. 

O. Young. 

Cornet E. K. Money, 7th L.C , to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to corps, from 29th Nov. 

Dec. 18.— Surg. R. Brown to afford ineilical aid 
to detachment of 4th L.C. at Nusseerabad, under 
command of Capt. S. Nash : date 1st Dec. 

Ens. R. A. Herbert to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 4f)th N.L, during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Drake: date 1st Dec. 

Kxnminatinm. — The undermentioned officers 
having been declared by the examiners of the Col- 
lie or Fort William lo be qualified for the duties 
of interpreter, are exempted from further exami- 
nation in the native languages, nis.— Nov. 24. 
Lieut. P. W. Birch, 4l8t N.I.-Lieut. G. A. Mee, 
6Bth do. 

The undermentioned officers having been pro- 
nounced qualified in the Persian and I^ndoostance 
languwes by a district committee, are exempted 
worn further examination, except by the exami- 
ners of the College of Fort William, which it is 
ex|[^M they will undergo whenever tiicy may 
visit the presidency, vis.— Dec, 2. Lieut. J. C. Saf- 
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keld, Ath N.I.-Lieut. G. B. Reddie, 29lh do.— 

Lieut W.F. Campbell, 64th do A. Ensign J.W. 

Carnegie, lAth do.— Lieut. R. S. Simpson, 27th do. 

Returned to duty, f mm Europe. — Nov. 23. Lieut. 

T. H. Shuldham, .Wd N.I Dec. 7- Col. F. V. Ra- 

per, 42d N.L— Capt. R. Ganicner, I3th N.L— 
Capt. D. Simpson, 20th N.I.-Lieut. C. W. Haig, 
6th N I.— Surg. M. Nisbct, M.n.— Superintending 
Surg. S. Ludlow.— 14. Assist. Surg. C. B. llandy- 
side, M.u. 

FURtOUOHS. 

To Europe.- Nov. 2.3. Capt. James Croudace, 
Util N.I.-Lieut. U. Kendall, left wing Eurofiean 
regt.— Lieut. John Graham, A5th N.I., for health. 
— 2d-f Jeut. E. W. S. Stott, artillery, for health.— 
Ens. C. A. Hepburiic, .’ilst N.I., for one year, for 
health. — Capl. R. R. Hughes, t>2d N.I., on private 
aflalrs. — .30. Capt. Thos. Seaton, ,35th N.I , on 
ditto.— Surg. Joseph Duncan, on ditto.— Lieut. 
Roderick Macdonald, <>9th N.L, for health.— 
Lieut. Joseph Chilcott, 74th N.L, for health.— 
Ens. W. ir. L. Bitd, 12th N.I., for health.— Dec. 
7. Lieut. Col. W'. Kennctiy, IGth N.I., and de- 
puty military auditor general, for health.— Lieut. 
H. P. Vonles, 3d L.C., for health.— Lieut. D. G. 
A. F. H. Mellish, loth L.t;., on private affairs.— 
Lieut. F. C. Marsden, 29th N.L, on ditto.— 14. 
Capt. A. J. Fra'cr, .^,Gth N.L, on ditto.— Capt. H. 

O. Frederick, G7th N.L, on ditto. — Lieut. J. H. 
Blanshard, ti3d N.L, on ditto — Assist. Surg. Alex. 
Chiihners, m.d., for health.— Assist. Surg. D. W. 
Nash, for health (to proceed from Bombay). 

Tu visit Presidciivy (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Nov. 20. Lieut. J. B. Lock, 
.5th N.L— Dec. 14. Assist. Surg J. Esdailc, m.d. 

To Bomhny.—^ov. 2.3. Capt. Jolin Moule, 23d 
N.L, for four months, on private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Nov. .30. Col. Wm. 
Hopper, regt. of artillery, for two years, for 
health.— Dec. 7. Capt. R. G. Roberts, of artillery, 
for ditto ditto. 

CanreUed.— Dec, 14. The furl, to Europe grant- 
ed to Lieut. T. U. Studdy, 8tli L.(J., on (list Aug. 

Ills Majesty's Vui ces. 

To Ewiope.— Lieut. W. Ellis, IGth Lancers.— 
Lieut. J. W. Audain, ,3d Foot.— Brev Capt. R. S. 
Ridge, L3th L. Drags.— Lieut Lord C. Kerr, Gth 
Fcxit.— Lieut. .1. IL Chalk, 54th Foot.— Lieut. P. 

P. Neville, 26tb Foot.— Capt. Allan Stewart, of 
the HuH's, for six months, and to report himself at 
the Horse Guards ihaving been atisent without 
leave from iGth Jan. to 19th Nov. 1835). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals hi the River. 

Nov. 25. Rrnaad, Hill, and Ruby, Warden, 
both from China and Singapore; Irma, Benard, 
from Havre de Grace.—2R. Arrarat, Wyatt, from 
Penang.— 27. Lucullus, Durantcau, and Kuebaris, 
Malssln, both from Bordeaux ; Elizabeth, Baker, 
from Rangoon; Octorava, Fairfour, from Phila- 
delphia 211. fVindsor, Henning, from London; 

Sf. (irnrye, Thomson, from Bristol, Cape, and 
Mailras.— 29. Isady Clifford, Masson, from Moul- 
mcin ; Nn-bmlda, Patrick, from China, &c. ; 
Hiffblnnd Chief, Hullock, from Penang.— Drc. 4. 
Syed Khan, McKinnon, from China and Singa- 
re.- 5. Bombay Packet, Gamock, from Bom- 
y: Hem, Morris, from Moiilinein.— 9. Lady 
Grant, Jeffreys, from China and Singapore.— 1(1. 
Duke of Bedford, Bowen, from London.— 11. Red 
Rover, Clifton, from China. — 12. Hope, Fleming, 
from l*hiladelphia.— L3.fEMp/jm^'A’, Hannay, from 
Liverpool.— 15. Loni Hungerford, Farquharson, 
from London. — 17* Bruxbornebury, ChtiTiman, from. 
London and ('ape; Diana, Hawkins, from Liver- 
pool; Adelaide, Steele, from Hobart Town; 
tVashington, Taylor, from Philadelphia; Flo- 
rence, Russell, from Boston ; Alexander, Ram- 
say, from Sydney. — 18. Salamandre, Debia, firom 
Bordeaux and Pondicherry; Water Witch, Hen- 
derson, from China and Singapore.— 19. ColHng- 
uhhhI, Hookey, from China, Penang, &c.— 23. 
John Woodall, Arnold, from Liverpool.— J«a6e//o, 
Broun, from Liverpool — London, McLean, from 
London. — 2G. Duke of Northumberland, Pone, 
from London and CaiH!.-27. Indien, Truquelet, 
from Havre de Grace.— 28. Resolution, Scagar, 
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firom Padang.*^ H.M.S. Victor, Crozler, from 
Penang. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Nov. £3. Mount Vernon, Scobie. for Bolton.— 
Dac. 15. Eiitvard, Land, for Philadelphia.— 21. 
Thefii, Clark, for China.— 23. Duke of Bucdeu/^, 
Martin, for London.— 27* Lmnvh, Jellicoe, tor 
Bombay; Eliza, Campbell, for London.— Jan. .3. 
Duke of Bedford, Bowen (proceeding down the 
river), for London. 

Sailed from Saujfor. 

Nov. 24. Hooghlj/, Teansolon, for Maricillei.— 
SS. Attaran, Smith, for Madras.— 2?. Isadora, 
Hodiro, for Madras.— 30. Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Robertson, for Bombay.— Dec. 4. Barretto Ju- 
nior, Saunders, for Madras and London.— 7. Will 
Watch, Bristow, for Madras and Pondicherry. -9. 
Marion, Richard, for Singapore and China —11. 
Latvrence, Gill, for Liverpool.— 12. Bland, Callan, 
for Liverpool.- 13. Sir Herbert Taplor, Wemyss, 
for Mauritius.— 13. Elizabeth, McNair, for Liver- 

5 ool.— 16. Solon, Allan,for NewYork.— 18. Helen, 
lacalister, for Penang and Singapore.— 23. Btdton, 
Compton, for London.— 24. MounMuart RIphin- 
stone. Toller, for London.— 23. Fairlie, Acer, for 
London.- 28 Earl of Oare, Scott, for China — 
Georgiana, Thoms, for London.— Forttiude, Lam- 
bert, for Boston. ' 

To Sat/.— Robert Small, fur Cape and London, 
on 3d Jan. ; London, for London, 4th Jan. ; Lord 
Hungerford, for London, 8th Jan. ; Herefordshire, 
for London, 10th Jan. ; St. George, for Bristol. 
13th Jan. ; Cornwall, for I.ondnn, lUth Jan. ; 
Euphrates, for Liverpool, 20th Jan. ; Windsor, 
for Cape and London, 20th Jan. ; Broxbornebury, 
for London, 28th Jan. 

Freight to London (Dec. 31)— Sugar and salt- 
petre, ^‘3; rice, £5. 38. to .i‘3. 10s.; linseed, 
£5. 13s. ; indigo and silk, d?(i. to £6. 10s. 

BIRTHS, jMARUI.\GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 28. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. .\itchi- 
son, of a son. 

Noe. 3. At Kyook Phyo, the lady of Lieut. 
John Erskine, 40th N.L, of ason (since dead). 

3. At Sultanporc, Oiide, the lady of Lieut. .Sa- 
muel Toulmln, 63d N.L, of a son. 

8. At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. E. Wintle, 
71st regL, of a son. 

10. At Seetanorc, Oude, the lady of Capt. D . 
SherrifT, 40lh N 1., of a son. 

15. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. G. L. Traflbrd, 
10th L.C.. of a son. 

16. At Kidderpore, the lady of J. P. Maillaid, 
Esq., of a son. 

18. At Allahabad, Mrs. Hoff', of a son. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of C. C. Pussell, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. Gonsolves, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. S. Dover, of a son. 

19. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Wm. Ash- 
more, II.M.’s loth regt., of a dnughter. 

21. At Meerut, the lady of the Rev. J. C. Proby, 
chaplain, of a son 

23. At Gowhatty, in Assam, the lady of Capt. 
William Simonds, commanding the local bat., of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. B. Macmahon, of a son. 

25. At Gorruckpore, the lady of Hugh Gibbon, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

26. At Ramnaghur factory, Oarasett, Mrs. F, 
W Lidlard, of ason. 

27. At Ishapore, Mrs. Briton, of a son. 

2& At Dacca, the lady of Capt. Thomas Fisher, 
superintendent of Cachar, of a son. 

30. Mrs. L. Fraser, of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Agra, the lady of Brevet Capt. Have- 
lock, adj. H.M. 13ih L. Inf., of a daughter. 

2. At Chowringhee, the lady of A. Liadell, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Mosufferpoor, Tlrhoot, the lady of Dr. 
K. Mackinnon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs J. Weaver, of a son. 

3. At Buhadoorgunge, in zillah Poomeah, the 
wileof Mr. J. B. Ilonaeau, of a son. 

4. At Gya, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 


5. At Allahabad, the lady of R. H. Scott, Esq, 
C.S., of a son. 

6. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Gascoyne. 
3th Cavalry, of a daughter. 

7* At Monghyr, the lady of A. Lang, Esq., of 
ason. 

— At Allahabad, Mts. E. G. Fraser, of ason. 

— Mrs. Mark D’Cruze, of a son. 

9. Mrs. N. S. Sweedland, of a daughter, 

in. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. John Macdo- 
nald, 61st N.L, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Stewart, H.A., 
of a son. 

— At Benares, Mrs. J. A. B. Campbell, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. John Russell, of a son. 

11. At Burdwan, the lady of G. N. Cheek, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs F. La Valette, of a daughter. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of F. Millett, Esq,, 
C..S., of a daughter. 

13. At Noacmiy, the lady of F. J. IlalHday, Esq,, 
of a son. 

— At Ballygunge, the lady of Capt. Prole, 37 th 
regt., N.L, of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Capt. J. E. 
Debrett, of artillery, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. George Higginson, of ason. 

13. The lady of Dr. Graham, of a daughter. 

16. At Kishnaghur, the lady of C. Yf, Fuller, 
Esq., nv 11 surgeon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Muller, of ason. 

17 . At Seramnore, the lady of J. Davidson, Esq., 
of a ^on, which expired a few minutes aRer its 
birth. 

18. At Chowringhee, the lady of Major Archd. 
Irvine, C.IL, engineers, of ason. 

— Mrs. J. .S. Dover, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Gonsalves, of ason. 

20. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr, Wm. Sinclair, 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

A’or. 12. At Meerut, E. C. Monckton, Esq., C..S., 
to Miss C. R. Woodcock. 

14. At Saugor, Lieut. F. W. Burkinyoung, 3th 
N.I., to Charlotte Maria, eldest daughter of Col. 
and .Mrs. Salmon. 

— At Calnittn, Mr. James Ellison to Mary 
Louisa, second daughter of the late Lewis Nainey, 
Esq. 

16. At (’alcutta, John Brown, Esq., ofBiirre- 
saul, to Elizalielh Cecelia, eldest daughter of L. 
F. Fereira, Esq., of the General PostOiHce. 

18. .At Calcutta, Wm. Gordon, m.d., to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of Alex. Johnston, Em|., New- 
mill, Elgin, Scotland. 

22. At Jessore, Henry C. Metcalfe, Esq., C.S., 
to Miss Madeline Catania. 

23. At Cuttack, C. L. Babington, Esq., of .Sum- 
bhuljxwr, to Miss H. Robinson, niece of Col. F. 
Walker, commanding 3')d rest. N.L 

— At Calcutta, E.W. Brightman, Esq., to Elea- 
nor Caroline, fifth daughter of the late Joseph 
IlcKlges, Eiq. 

— At Howrah, Mr. Thos. Reeves to Miss Eliza- 
beth Amelia Farrow. 

— At Seetapore, F.nslgn H. D. Van Homrigh, 
48th N.L, son of the late Peter Van Homrigh, 
Esq., M.P. for Drogheda, to Caroline I>ouisa, 
daughter of ('apt. R. A. Thomqfc 4Hth N I. 

— At Calcutta, Lawrence OFSilva, Esq<, of 
Backergunge, to Miss A. Easeau. 

24. At Calcutta, Lieut. James Sissmore, 23d 
N.L, to Miss Sophia Jane Dick, eldest daughter 
of Col. Dick, B.N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Thomas Mitchell to 
Miss Elizabeth Portray Aubray. 

23. At Calcutta, (^apt. J. M> Higginson to Miss 
Louisa Mary Ann Shakespear. 

— At Calcutto, W. W. Glass, Esq., to Eliza 
Cordelia Emily, third daughter of Mark Lacker- 
Bteen, Esq. 

Dec. I. At Calcutta, George Loch, Esq., C.S., 
to Louisa, only daughter of the late Mqjor Ro- 
bert Gordon, Bombay engineers. 

— At Calcutta, George Chisholm, Esq., to Mrs. 
Caroline Kellner. 

2. At Calcutta, Capt. Peter Mitchell to Miss 
Elizabeth Clementina Bason. 

3 At Calcutta, Mr. John Childi, H.C. marine, 
to Min E. B. Laine. 
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% Ivt Calcutta. Mr. John Wm. Peterson to Miss 
Susannah Thomas. 

5. At Delhi, Humphrey Howorth. Esq., 69th 
N.I.* to Louisa Catherine, second daughter of 
Brigadier Fast, commanding at Deihi. 

7, At Calcutta, George Gordon MacPherson, 
ggq., surgeon at Moorsh^abad, to Charlotte, el- 
dest daughter of the late Wm. Leycester, Esq., of 
the civil service. 

8. At Calcutta, George Wilding Chisholm. Esq., 
to Mrs. Elisabeth Harrold. 

Id. At Calcutta, Mr. Waiter Witchlow to Mrs. 
Maria Rebeiro. 


DEATHS. 


Jfov. 1. Mrs. Hosannah Joaquim. aged 43. 

7. At Cawnpore, Ensign Edward Brabaxon, of 
H.M. 16th regt. of Foot 

13. The RanaofDhouIpore. Hisson Bhugwant 
Singh, thirteen years old, succeeds him. 

13, At Etawah, Eliza, wife of Lieut. Edmund 
Talbot, adjutant 6.3d rest. N.L. aged 25. 

— At Saugor, Lieut. Charles Terraneau, of the 
6th regt N.L 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Christian, of the ship 
Robert Smaii, aged 34. 

17. Master George Jones, aged 12. 

19. At Mundlesir, Major R. W. Smith, of the 


23. ^t Joudhpore, Assisi. Surg. W. H. Rogers, 
of the 4th regt. L C. 

24. At Calcutta, Sarah, lady of J. P. Maillard, 
Esq., army agent, aged 

27. At Monghyr, Mrs. C. C. Fussell, second 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Moore, aged 19. 

28. At Allahabad, in his .list year, J.A r.rcen- 
way. Esq., proprietor of the Ventral Fi ee Pt cue at 
that station, lie was sitting up correcting proof 
sheets until midnight, and the next morning at 
five was a corpse. 

— Capt. Alexander Broughton Fraser, late of 
the country service, aged 40. 

.30. Mrs. Eliza Matilda Gee, aged 27* 

Dec. 1. .\t Patna, .Sarah, rehet of the late Ross 
Jennings, Esq., age<l 83. 

— At CuttacK, Mrs. J. C. Piltchard, of the 
Cuttack salt agency, aged 23. 

— Mr. Thomas Smith, aged 42. 

6. Mr. John Turner, superintendent of Hooghly 
Point, Semaphore station. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. G. Aviet, aged IG. 

•x Mr. Samuel Gomes, ageil 20. 

7. At Calcutta, Capt. .lames Mas-son, comman- 
der of the bark iMdy Clifford, aged 23. 

— Mrs. John Landctnan, aged 34. 

— Mrs. Charles Arrandal Sealy, aged 37. 

9. At the residence of Mrs. Ross, Sulkea, Allen 
Robertson, Esq., aged 32. 

12. At Calcutta, of consumption, Harriet, wife 
of Mr. B. Macmahon, aged 33. 

— Master George Aris, aged 1.3. 

1.3. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Johnson, of the ship 
Mountatuart Elphinetone, aged 22. 

— At Calcutta, Joseph Pereira, Eaq., ageil 0.4. 

14. At Calcutta, Susana, widow of the late Mr. 

Manuel Cardozo, aged 46. 

16. At Balloo Ghaut, on board his boat. Major 
Edward Whitty, paymaster H.M. 26th regt., an 
hour after his arrival from Meerut, on medical 
certificate, to proceed to Europe. 


Mtabras. 


dii>6t at foonamallke. 

Fort SU George^ Nov. 24, 1835.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that from the Slat of 
December next, the depot at Poonamallee 
be discontinued as a government com- 
mand ; and that from the 1st January 
1836 the duties shall bo conducted by the 
senior officer for the time being, assisted 
by the staff officer and paymaster. 

The present establishment will be di«. 
posed of as follows, from the same date : 

Officer commanding— discontinued as a govern- 
ment command, staff pay to cease. 

Staff Officer and Paymaster— to remain os at 
present. 

AssistantSurgeon— to remain upon the same staff 
allowance as for the charge of a regiment 

Ganison Serjeant Major— to remain asat present. 

Cantonment Serjeant Major— to remain as depot 
Serjeant major. 

Ditto as Drill Serjeant— discontinued, staff 
pay to cease. 

Commissariat Staff Serjeant— at the disposal of 
the commissary general. 

Barrack Serjeant— to remain and perform the 
duties of key serjeant ; a serJeant of 2d class to be 
appointed on the occurreiice of a vacancy. 

Key ‘'erjeant— discontinued, the present incum- 
bent available for transfer to another station on a 
vacancy. 

Hospital Serjeant— to remain as at present. 

Librarian— to remain as at present. 

Serjeant in charge of great coats— discontinued, 
staff pay to cease. 

Store Serjeants, one for each of his Majesty’s 
regts.— to remain as pay and store serjeants on the 
same allownnce as pay serjeant of a company; pre- 
sent staff pay to cease. 

Store Corporals, one for each of his Majesty’s 
regts.— discontinued, staff pay to cease. 

B.irrack Conicopoly— discontinued, to be dis- 
charged. 

The present permanent establishment of 
the commissariat department, both for 
King’s and Company’s troops, wilt be 
discontinued from the same date; and the 
number and description of barrack attcn> 
dants will in future be regulated, according 
to the provisions of the G.O.G. 24th Jan. 
1812, by the number of European troops 
actually present ; arrangements to be made 
for tliese regulations to be in effect on the 
1st January 1836. The scavenger’s cart 
upon the same scale as at St. Thomas's 
Mount (Ils. 14 per mensem), will be kept 
up under charge of the staff officer. 

The detail of store lascars will be re- 
called by the Military Board. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OCCUPATION OF PUBLIC QUARTERS. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 2, 1835.— The 6tli 
paragraph, page 368, of the Code of Pay 
Regulations, is cancelled, and all officers, 
without distinction, in command of divi- 
sions or stations, who shall occupy public 
quarters, will be subject, from the 1st 
proximo, to stoppage 'ior payment of rent 
^ the scale laid down in G. O. G. 29tli 
March 1831 : colonel to be subject to the 
sanie cliarge as field ofilcers. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Dec. 8. W. A. Forsyth, Esq., to act as assistant 
judge and joint criminal judge of Malabar, during 
absence of Mr. Strange. 

15. Malcolm Lewin, Esq., to act as 2d judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division, v. Mr. Nicholls permitted to proceed to 
Europe. 

Patrick Grant, Esq., to act as collector and ma- 
gistrate of Rajahmundry, during employment of 
Mr. Lewin on other duty. 

W, A. Neave, Esq., to act as collector and ma- 
mtrate of Guntoor, during employment of Mr. 
Grant on other duty. 

H. V. Conollyi Esq., to be assistant to the lub. 
treasurer. 
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F. N. Maltby, Esq., to act as head-assistant to 
principid collector and magistrate of Canara. 

99, C. E. Oakes, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Guntoor. 

J. Rohde, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Gaqjam, during absence of 
Mr. Arbuthnot. 

H. D. Phillips, Esq., to resume, at his own re- 
quest, his appointment of register to zillah court 
of Nellore. 

J. C. Taylor, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Nellore, 
during employment of Mr. Smollet on other duty. 

D. White, Esq., to act as sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Malabar, during absence of Mr. 
S^th. 

J. Goldingham, Esq., acting judge and criminal 
judge of Salem, took charge of the zillah court at 
that station, on the 1st Dec. 

H.V.Conolly, Esq., resumed his duties as cashier 
of the Government Rank on the 10th Dec. 

George Garrow, Esq., was, on the 22d Dec., 
sworn acting civil auditor. 

The following gentlemen have accepted annui- 
ties from the Ci\ il Fund The Hon.Wm Oliver, 
Esq. ; Solomon Nicholls, Es<i. ; Edward Smalley, 
Esq.; and Henry Gardiner, Esq. ; date 24th Nov. 
1835. 

Henry Gardiner, Esq., and S. Nicholls, Esq., 
have been permitted to resign the service of the 
Hon. Company. 

The following gentlemen have returned to duty, 
«i2.— Hatley Frere, Esq., from Europe. — Rev. 
John Hallewell, chaplain of Cuddalore, from Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Attained Hatik.-W- Douglas, M senior mer- 
chant, on Gth Oct. 183.>; E. .Storey, as factor, on 
27th do. 


MILIT.^RY APl’OINT.MENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, rSre. 

Fart St. George, Dec. 8, 18.3.^. — Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) S. Hicks, of .'i.'ith N.I., permitted to re- 
sign appointment of adj. to that corjis. 

Lieut. C. Woodfall, 47th N.I., to ofllclate as 
paymaster in northern division, on Capt. DuflCs 
responsibility, during his absence. 

Dec. 11.— 4rA L.C. Cornet James Norman to be 
lieut., V. Maitland dec. ; date of cum. 3d Dec. IKU. 

Adjutant Generate Offiee, Dec. 2, 183.5 — Lieut. 
S. F. Mackenzie, 2d L.C., permitted to rejoin his 
regt vtd Madras. 

Dec. a— Ens. Edward Dumergue, left wing Eu- 
ropean regt., removed, at his own request, to 27th 
N.I., and will rank next below Ens. John Mylne. 

Ens. P. F. Thorne, Kith N.I., removeil, at his 
own request, to left wing European regt , and will 
rank next below Ens. Andrew Walker. 

Dee. 9.— Lieut. P. Oliphant to act as adj. to 3.5th 
N.L, V. Hicks resigned. 

Assist. Surg. James Shaw removed from Madras 
European regt. to 2d L.C. 

Dec. 11.— Lieut. Col. W. K. Ritchie ilatcprom.) 
posted to 2d N.L 

Dec. 12.— Ensigns J. F. Erskine and F. F. War- 
den removed from doing duty with 2Pth to 18th 
N.L 

Lieut. John Cooke, horse artillery, to act as qu. 
mast of that corps, during absence on duty of 
Lieut, and Qu. Mast. Showers. 

Dec. 14. -Comet E. C. Curtis, 3d L.C., per- 
mitted to join his corps at Bellary. 

Dee. 17 Assist. Surg. C. Don removed from .3d 

bat. artillery to do duty with Madras European 
rqgt. 

Dec. 18.— Assist. Sure. J. Kellie placed at dispo- 
sal of oflScer commanding northern division, for 
employment with force in Goomsoor. 

Dec. 19 to 22.— Capt. W. P. Macdonald, 4l8t 
N.L, With sanction of government, to do duty 
with 3d L.Inf., and to join detachment in Ganjatn 
district. 

9d-Lieut. W. M. Gabbett to act as qu. roast, and 


Interp. to 4th bat. artillery, during absence of 
Lieut. Rowlandson, or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. E. Porteous, 39lh N.I., to alTurd 
medical aid to detail of H.M. 4l8t Foot, and ail 
public followers proceeding from Poonamallee to 
join regimental head-quarters at Arnee. 

Assist. Surg. T. White to proceed to Aska. 

Assist. Surg. W. G. Davidson, 43d N.L, to pro- 
ceed to Aska and receive his orders from omccr 
commanding northern division. 

Assist. Surg. R. H. Buchanan to proceed ami 
take medical charge of 43d N.L, during absence of 
Assist. Surg. Davidson. 

Lieut. Col. S. S. Gummer removed from 14th to 
8th N.L, and Lieut. Col. G. Muriel from latter to 
former corps. 

Capt. T. E. Gells removed from 3d to 4th bat. 
artillery: 2d-Lioiit. F. B. Ashley from 2d to 4th 
do.; 2d-Licut. W. M. Gabliett from 2fl to 4th do., 
and Supernum. 2d-Lieut. R. Bromley fiom 3d to’ 
4th do. 

Fnrt St. Giwr^e, Dec. 22.— Assist. Surg. Hugh 
Cheape, of horse artillery, to be attached to Hon. 
G. L. Russell, Esq., during his employment in 
Goomsoor. 

Dec. 23 .— Cadet of Cavalry Heniy Hall admitted 
on estab., and prom, to cornet.— Cadets of Inf,in- 
try G. Fltzinaurice and Robert Woolley admitted 
on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. D. Macdougall permitted to resign 
h s appointment on Neilgherries. 

D r. 29.— Surg. W. E. E. Cotiwell, m n., to art 
as superintending surgeon in ceded distruUdu ing 
absence of Sup Surg. J. Macleixl at presidency, 
preparatory to n])plying for leave to return to Eu- 
rope on sick certificate. 

Surg. George Meikle to act as superintending 
surgeon in northern division of army, during ab- 
sence of Sup. Surg. Haines on sick certificate at 
Neilgherries. 

Adjut(tnt-((‘'nprnTe Office, Dec. 24 tn 29.— Tlie 
following young officers to do duty •.—Cornet II. 
Hall witli 2d L.C. ; Ens. G. Fiizmaiirice with 9th 
N.l. ; and F^ns. R. Woolley with 2Rth do. 

The services of Lieut. G. A. Marshall, 18th N.I., 
and Ens. T. I.. Place, 44th do., placed at disposal 
of officer commanding northern division, to lie 
emploved with a corps in that division serving in 
tlie field. 

Ueturned to duty, from Kurofie.—Dec. 11. Lieut. 
K. E. A. Money, 4tn L.C.— 2.3. I.ieut. W. D. .M. 
Lys, m N.I.-Lieut. J. M. Macdonald, 1st L.C. 

Rewff/d#.— The following olflccrs have been 
deemed by the Commandcr-in-chicf entitled to the 
reward aui horized by the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors for proficiency in the Oriental languages, re. 
—In IWeifin : Lieut. J. Haplin, 311th N.L; Lieut. 
D. C Campbell, 9tb do.— /n Hindttoetauee : Lieut. 
C. M. Maclcane, acting qu. mast, and inter])., 
43il N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurojie.—Dec. 4. Licut. F. Gottreux, 1st 
N.L, for health (to embark from western coast).— 
Maj. C.O. Fotherglll, (^amatic European Vet. Bat. 
(to embark from Vizagapatam .—11. Surg.W. H. 
Richards, for health — Capt. J. T. Brett, 4th L.C. 
(to embark from western coast).— Capt. J. Fuller- 
ton, 17th N.L, for health.— 18. Major C. M. Bird, 

31st L.Inf., for health Lieut. G. Freese, 12tli 

N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. James Hamlyn, 
forhealih.-22. Maj. H. W. Hodges, 34th L. Inf., 
for hcalth.-Major G. Stott, 11th N.L-23. Lieut. 
Thomas Bayles, 52d N.L, for health (to embark 
from western coast).— Lieut. T. W. Jones, Euro- 

e ?an Regt.— Assist. Surg. J. Bell, for healtlu— 
ieut. H Pereira, 4.3d N.L, for health —Capt. R. 
Gordon, 2Gfh N.L, for health.-Lieut. A. R. Rose, 
fidth N.l., for health.— Lieut. Col. John Morgan, 
28th N.L, for health. 

To vieit Preeidencu (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Dec. 11. SupermtCTding 
Surg. J. Macleod, ceded districts.— 8. Lieut. CoL 
J. lutson, 23d L.Inf.— 18. Lieut. Col. H. G* 
ilan, 10th N.1.-29. Lieut. E. J. Taynton, 8th N.L 
To Neilgherry Dec. 11. Superintending 
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Surg. Wm. HfiinpB, northern division, until 31st 
July IftKi, for health. 

To Otlcutm —Dec. 18. Ens. G. H, Eckford, 
12th N.I., until 13th June itKXi. 

To Dec. 22. Lieut. H. A. Kennedy, 14th 
N I., f<»r two years, for health (.ilso to Cape of 
Good Hope). 


.3. At .Secunderabail, Lieut. J. Maitl.ind, of the 
4th regt. Li^hl Cavalry. 

— At Tiichiiiopoly. Mrs. Eliz. Krnnp. aged 71* 

— Mrs. Mary MagilaliiicTiutwciw, .«gwl 

7 . At Mtidras, Mr. Franc Is Uris-son, .igwi o(i, 

18. At Uerhnmporc, Capi. Thus, .--waiiie, of the 
49th ifgl. or W.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Arnvnlu. 

Dkc. 1. Attatnn, Smith, from Calcutta — 4. 
EiifcoHc, Couman, from llourhon and Mauritius. 
— .I. Lo»rw«, IJo la roinlic, from Tavoy. — 8. Sir 
Arehthfild CntnpMl, Robertson, from C.ilrulfa.— 
pi. linirotto Junior, Saunders, from CalcutU.— 
13. fVill tVatch, Biislow, from C.alcutta. — 17. 
Isadora, Hodson, from Cakutt.i, Vizagapatani, 
Ac.— 21. Wellwfftoti, Liddell, from London. Ma- 
deira, and Cape.— 2.'J. Tnnzr, Paulier, from Ma- 
gulipatam. — 27. Anmndtilr, Hill, from Boinhiy; 
Bland, (.'allan, from Calcuita.— 28. II.M.''. 
dnth, Blackwood, from Trim-omalee; Choilrs 
Stewart, Davis, from Rangcam.— 29. Lady Floia, 
Ford, from l.on(lon ; n>i),nt‘i)i Merchant, Snow- 
Itall, from Nicolsir.— Jl. liubaits, Wake, fiom 
London (off Madras) 

Do {Ml tares. 

Dkc. 14. Charles Damerffue, Ilery, for Corlnga 
and Vizagapatani : Attaran, .''inith, for Pondi- 
cherry.— Hi. Sir Archibald Campbell, Robertson, 
for Cannanore and Bombay; Will Wt.tch, Bris- 
tow, for Pondicherry and Ceylon.— 27 . Ijounu, 
De la Combe, for 0 uijani.— 29. Harretto Junior, 
Saunderg, for London — 3(1. Bl'ud, Cailan, for 
Liverpool — 31. Heroine, MacCarthy, for London. 


BIIITHS. MA11RIA(JES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIKTIIS. 

Oct. IG. At Kamptcc, the lady of Major Cleve- 
land, commanding .‘fclih regt., ot a daughter. 

Noo. 24. At Pondicherry, Mr«. Joy.in, of a son. 

25. At Kamptee, the l.uiy of Capt. F.W. Hands, 
38th N I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs Hugh Ross, of a sern. 

Dec. 2. At Chicacole, the lady of Capt. J. W. 
Yaldwyn, 2Ist regt., of a daughter. 

3. At (Jochin, the lady of Assist. Surg. R. Oil- 
phant, of a son. 

— At Magulipatam, the lady of Capt. George 
Burn, 14th N.I , of a son. 

— Mrs. Hugh Meredith, of a son. 

— 4. Mrs. John Rit hie, of a daughter. 

— At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. C. A. Cosby, 
a'Jth N.I., of a daughter. 

8. Mrs. Burgps.8, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. A. L'Fleur. of a daughter. 

13 At Tncliinopoly, the lady of Brevet Capt. 
John Stoddart, H.M. .)4(h regt., of a daughter. 

14. At Vlzunagraiii, the lady of Major Leggett, 
commanding .'Jd L. Inf., of a on. 

19. At Secundeiabad, the lady of Lt. and 
Mast. Hughes, 3!irh N.I., of a son. 

— Mrs. 'riios. W'iimott, ot a daughter. 

29. .4t Nellore, Mrs. Maria Loui^a .Summers, of 
a daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Henry ('hamier. 
Esq., of a son 

28. At Madras, the lady of Major Ross, corps 
of engineers, of a daughter. 


MAKKIAGKS. 

Nov. 2 . 3 . At Madras, Mr. John Xavier to Roza, 
daughter of the late Mr. .Antonio Munis. 

Dec. 8. At Taiilore, Henry Forbes, Esq., civil 
service, to Isabella, youngest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Macleane, resident at Tanjoro. 


DEATHS. 

4. At Bangalore, Capt. G. C. Borough, of 
H^.M. 39th regt. of Foot, youngest son of Sir RL 
chard Borough, Bart., in his 28th year. 

At Waiiajabad, Mr. Burneila Peters, aged 98. 
86 . At the Club House, Madras, Mark Moore, 
of the civil service. 

29. At Nagpore, Isabella, wife of Capt. William 
"“de, assistant resident at Nagpore, aged 30. 

Dec, 1 . At Pondicherry, Mrs. Joyan, i^ed I 7 . 

N.S. Vui., *20 No.77. 


ISontfiaji. 

GOVEllNMENT ORDERS S:c, 

STUDY OP TIIK NATIVK LANGUAGl-.S BY 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 7. 18^5.— Tlie 
attentioti of L^ovcniinent Imviiig been 
drawn to the necessity wliieh exists, that 
medical ollieer.>, whose duties bring tliein 
into eonstunt intercourse with the natives 
of the country, should po.ssess sonic coU 
lo(|iiial knowledge of the Ilindoostanoe, 
Mahratta or Guzerattee languages, the 
night lion, the Governor in Council is 
])leased to declare as follows : — 

No medical olficcr sliall licnccfortli be 
peniuinetitly appointed to the mcdieal 
ehaige of a nati\e reginie/)t, to that ol a 
civil station, tj) the oHice ol vaccinator, to 
that of surgeon to any of the political re- 
sidencies, or to any other medical charge, 
w'itli the e\( option of tho.se in the naMil 
hraiicli of the militaiy service, without 
having passed an examination in one at 
least ot the Ilindoostanee, Malirathi, or 
Guzeraftei* languages. 

It not being in contemplation to insist 
upon a greater knowleilge of the native 
l.iiigujiges than is required lor the efticlent 
discharge ol tlie duties confided to the 
inedical officer, the examination will have 
in view such a colloquial command of the 
language as may suffice for that object, 
ami will not include any of the exeicises 
prescribed iis tests of a higher degree of 
proficiency. 

At whatever station tw o or more qua- 
lified interpreters are jiresent, there, by 
order of the general coinmanding the di- 
^ ision, a committee may he assembled for 
tlie purpose ol such examination as afore- 
said ; such committee to consist of tw’O 
interjireters, ami of the commanding offi- 
cer of the regiment. 

These regulations will not interfere 
with the temporary appointment of medi- 
cal othcers to any charge wdieii tJie ex- 
igencies of tile service require it ; but a 
medical otficer so appointed, w'ill ho re- 
moved from such charge after a hijise of 
six inoiitlis, should he not then be able to 
pass the requisite examination, and should 
there be a qualified olBcer to take his 
place. 

The operation of these regulations wdll 
be entirely prospective, and will not now', 
or at any future time, affect the inedical 
officers at present permanently posted to 
native regiments, or any of the otlicr situa- 
tions above specified. 

’J'hesc regulations arc not to he uiider- 

(G) 
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stood as iesseninc; the inducement to me- 
dical officers to submit themselves to the 
higher examination, as now constituted, 
at the presidency. An examination, 
passed before the committee there, will 
remove the necessity of going before any 
other committee, and will, in addition, be 
considered by the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council as highly to the credit 
of the individual. 

All former regulations on this subject 
are cancelled. 

UNFOUNDED IMPUTATION ON OFFICERS. 

Marine Department, Bombay Castle, 
Nov. 10, 1835. — Captain Simpson having 
published a pamphlet, containing stric- 
tures on the proceeding.s of a committee 
which sat in IS-'H, for the purpose of en- 
quiring into certain frauds committed in 
Ae Indian naval department, and having 
in that work ascri])ed to feelings of per- 
sonal hostility against himself, the con- 
duct of the committee alluded to, and 
especially of two of its members, Capt. 
Wilson, of the Indian navy, and Lieut. 
Pope, of the commissariat department, 
tliose officer.s some time since applied to 
the government to protect them against 
aspersions for acts performed in the dis- 
charge of a public duty. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council feels that he cannot but admit the 
appeal thus preferred to him; while he, at 
the same time, thinks proper to abstain 
from any further reference to the publica- 
tion in question. 

Having minutely examined the alleged 
grounds of the imputation complained of, 
and having received, and considered the 
explanatory statements of Capt. Wilson 
and Lieut. Pope, the Governor in (\nm- 
cil is pleased to declare, that he deems 
the imputation on those officers to be al- 
together unfounded, and is satisfied that, 
in the execution of a very invidious ser- 
vice, cast on them by an authority which 
they were bound to obey, they fulfilled 
their part most conscientiously, and under 
the influence of none but the purest and 
most honourable motives. 

In reporting to government opinions 
unfavourable to Capt. Simpson, they knew 
that their report, which was confidential, 
could not possibly affect that officer, ei- 
ther in situation or in character, excepting 
as,far as the government itself, to whose 
inspection every part of their proededings 
W'as submitted, should choose to give it 
effector notoriety. 

The measure that followed of displacing 
Capt. Simpson for a time from the office, 
to which, in the sequel, be was, on a ful- 
ler investigation of his conduct, triumph- 
antly restored, was obviously the act of 
the government alone. 

In recurrii^, and, as he trusts, for the 
lut time, to discussions which ought now 


to be for ever forgotten, the Governor in 
Council assures Capt- Wilson and Lieut. 
Pope, that he reposes the fullest and 
most unshaken confidence in their talents, 
public spirit, and integrity. 

SEARCH FOR COAL IN CUTCH. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 14-, 1835.— The 
Right Hon. the governor in Council has 
been pleased, by a resolution passed in 
the general department, under date the 
13th instant, to discontinue the office of 
superintendent for search of coal in Cutch, 
in which Lieut. (J. IL Munhee, of the 
Engineers, is at present acting. 


PAUKUR PRIZE MONI.Y. 


Bombay Castle, Nov 17, 18.35. — The lit. 
Hon the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish, for the information of all con- 
cerned, the following statement, exhibit- 
ing the scale of distribution of the Parknr 
prize property, and to intimate that ab- 
stracts shouhi be preferred to the general 
prize committee's office for payment. 


Amount for 
each rank. 

IJeut.'Col. commanding (1) i of the 

whole 7.'V» !) 10 

Major (1) 3.')U 0 u 

Captains, .Surgeons, Major of Brigade, 

Dop.-Quart.-Mast.'Ocn. '(♦) 17.'» 0 0 

Licuts., Assi^t.-Sut goons, Ensigns, and 

Cornets i21l) V7 II 0 

Condu'tors (I) 21 14 ti 

Sub-Conductors, Line and Provost Ser- 
jeant, Serjoant-Major, and Assistant- 

Apothecary (t>) 4 (j 0 

.Subedars (10) 10 4 

Ji'inodars (1.5) 4 r* o 

Havildars :02) 1 1,5 1 

European Corporals, Drummers, Boin- 

b.'irdicrs, and (Jinmo 8 (44) 1 7 4 

Native Naiks, Drummers and Trum- 
peters, Farriers, Sepovs, Purkalles, ‘2tl 
Tindals, L.iscars, and Hospital Assis- 
tants (1, OKI) 0 1.5 fi 


Total amount to be (li.stributed, 588R. 
14s lid. 

Roll of regiments and detachments en- 
titled to .share in the property captured at 
Purkur, viz. Staff ; fM regt. L. C. ; Ar- 
tillery; ^Istregt. N. I. ; Poona Auxiliary 
Horse ; and Irregular Horae of II. H. the 
Rao of Cutch. 


MEDICAL CHARGE OF TROOPS ON THE 
INDIA VOYAGE. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 21, 1835. — The 
follov\ing extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 26tli 
June 1835, is published for general infor- 
mation. 

I. “ Referring to our dispatch in this 
department, of the 15th Nov. 1826, which 
allowed to surgeons of our chartered 
ships, the option of receiving in this coun- 
try, the amount due to them for profes- 
sional attendance on military tliat were 
from time to time to be embarked for 
your presidency, we have to direct, now, 
that the surgeon’s responsibility c^e% 
upon the disembarkation of the militsry» 
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and his journal is deposited with your 
medical board, that claims of this nature, 
be in future settled at your presidency. 

2. “ It has been our invariable practice 
not to make any allowance for the wives 
and children of militaiy officers and to 
pay upon such number of military only as 
were landed^ rules which it is our desire 
nhould on all occasionsbbe observed by 
you.” 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. J. BEEK. 

At a General Court Martial assembled 
at Ahmedahad, on the 7th Sept. 18.35, 
and of which Major T. Bailie, of the 24*th 
regt. N. 1 , is president, Lieut. John Beek, 
ol the 9th regt N.I., was tried on the fol- 
lowing charge, tdz. : 

For highly unofficerlike and disgraceful 
conduct, in abandoning a pmty escorting 
himself and baggage, after tlu* said party 
had been attacked on the match towards 
Ahmednuggur in Gnzerat, and while it 
was engaged with a btidy of insurgents 
near the village of Ilugloie, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of May 18.‘^5, 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. John Beek, of the 9th regt. 
N.I., is guilty of the charge preferred 
again-st him, with the exception of the 
word disgraceful," as the colirt do not 
consider his conduct to have arisen from 
personal cowardice ; and they do there- 
fore adjudge him, the saitl Lieut. John 
Beek, to be dismissed the Hon. Com- 
pany’.s service. 

Recommendation . — The court having 
thus performed the duty of awarding the 
above punishment, beg leave, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, strongly 
to recommend the prisoner, Lieut. Beek, 
to the merciful consideration 6f his Exe. 
the Commander-in-chief. 

(Signed) T. Bailie, 

Major and President. 

Approved and Confirmed.— In consi- 
deration, however, of the recommendation 
of the court, and of the high character 
which Lieut. Beek has hitherto borne as 
an officer and gentleman, in his regiment 
and in the service, and taking also into 
consideration the high principles of ho- 
nour by which, in my experience of the 
officers of the Bombay army, I have 
found them to be actuated and guided, I 
do not deem it necessary to make an 
example, by carrying into execution the 
sentence awarded by the court in this in- 
stance, and I therefore extend a full ])ar- 
don to Lieut. Beek, of the 9th regt. N. 1., 
in the confident anticipation, that his fu- 
ture career will be such as to reflect cre- 
dit upon himself, and to occasion me no 


regret at having extended this leniency 
towards him. 

(Signed) J. Keane, Lieut. Gen. 

Commander-in-chief. 
Lieut. Beek is to be released from 
arrest, and ordered to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Political Department. 

Nov. 10. Mr. J. P. W’illoughby, political agent 
in Kattewar, to be secre ary to government in 
political, secret, and judicial departments, In room 
of Mr. Norris. 

11. Lieut. W. Lang to be acting political agent 
in Kattywar. 

Dec. 17 . Capt. Ward to have charge of rcsideniy 
in Cutch, during absence of the resident to preu- 
dency on sick certificate. 

Geneml Department. 

Dec. 29. W. II. VVathen, Esq., to be chief se- 
cretary to government, m sue. to C. Norris, Esq., 
who proccraed to England on iOth Nov. 

Territorial Departmertt — Revenue. 

Nov. 7 . Mr. A. W. Jones to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Poona, and placed in charge of 
Barsee talooks. 

Mr. C. Price to act as second assistant to collec- 
tor of Rutnagherry. 

Nov. 27 . Mr. M. Larkcn to act as third assistant 
to collector of CandcLsh, under provisions of 22d 
clause of Absentee Regulation. 

Dec. 15. Mr. W. L’ourtney to act as second 
arsistaat to collector of Kaira. 

29. Mr. A. Hornby to lie supernumerary assistant 
to (ollectoruf Tannah, as a temp, arrangement. 

Territorial Department— Finance. 

Nov. 20. Mr. B. Noton to resume his appoint- 
ment of assay master of mint at this presidency. 

Judicial Department. 

Nov. 19. Mr. Henry Roper to be acting advocate- 
general and ex ollicio president of committee for 
management of House of Coireition, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Le Messurier on sick certificate. 

Dec. 16. Mr. W. C. Bruce, of the civil service, 
to be sheriff’ for ensuitig year. 

Mr. J. Little to be aironer of Bombay, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Noton. 

29. Mr. (j. Grant to be acting judge and session 
judge of Surat, during absence of Mr. W. Lums- 
den, on leave. 

The following gentlemen have returned to duty 
from Europe:— Mr. Wm. Courtney; Mr. Arthur 
Hornby. 

Furlous^hs, djr. — Nov. 19. Mr. A. S. Le Messu- 
rier, advocate general, to Cape of Good Hope, for 
twelve months, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec. 24. The Rev. A. Goode, chaplain of 
Bhooj, to be chaplain of Ahmednuggur and Malli- 
gaum, in sue. to the Rev. C. Jayson, LL.B., 
proceeding to England. 

Furlouifh.—Nov. 19. The Rev. G. C. Jackson, 
to Europe. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Caetlc, Oct, 29, 18;i.5. — 18#A N.L Ens. 
A. Macdonald to be qu. mast, and interp. in Hln- 
doostanee ; date l.'ith Oct. Rida. 

Nov. 3.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut. J. V. Frederick, 18th N.L, to 
conduct duties of commissariat department at Kul- 
ladchee, from I8th Oct.-Ens. E. Dayiiw, 2i»th, to 
act as adj, to left wing of 12th N.L, and to recc.ye 
charge of remount depfit at Itaicote, from 1st Oct., 
during Rbi>ciicc of Lieut. Baldwin on sick certin- 

Ciite. 

The following officers, cadets of season 1819# to 
have brevet rank of captain, ei;.— Lieut. 1 . H. 
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Ottlcy, 2()lh N.I.; Lieut. H. H. Hobson, 20th do.} 
and I.ieiit. N. Stronj?, right wing European rcitt., 
ail frtnn fith Oct. IBM. 

17fA N r. Lieut. D. Davidson to be rapt., and 
Kiw. C. Manger to b - lieuf., in sue. to Billanioro 
dec. } <latp of rank 20th Aug. IHIW. 

\oc. 0.— Lieut. T. II. Brown, fort .ylj. at A»- 
seerghur, to act ns second in command of Bheel 
corps, during < 'apt. Outram’s absence in (luaerat. 

A’»«. It;.— faid. .1. W. .'^tokoe. of invnlitis, to l>e 
payma'.ter of pensioners in Northern Concan, in 
sue. to Lieut. J.ickson dec. 

Eus. C. Burnes, of 21st, transferred, at his own 
request, to 17th N.I.. taking r.uik next below 
Ens. C. F. Sorreil, .rs4th ensign. 

The following temporary .irrangeinent confirm- 
ed — (’apt. .1. (iunea, 12th N.L, to assume com- 
mand of station of Bnroda, from 24th Sept. last. 

Ens. Jones to act as qu. mast, to 12lh N.I., from 
date of Eri!.. Brown’s departure to Bombay; date 
IJih March 1!W:». 

2m N.I. Ens. L. Scott to Ire interp. in Mah- 
ratta language; date LMh Oct. IICI.'). 

iVtie. 17.— Lieut. Fol.T. Stevenson, horse artil- 
lery, to aci'ompany t’oiumaiuler-in-chief on his 
Excellency’s tour of inspection to Southern Mah- 
ratta country. 

:i()._Capt. Scott to complete the public 
works now in progress at Shola})oor, liefore pro- 
ceeding to join his appointment in Candeish. 

Nuv. 2.3, — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Siirg. II. Johnston to perform 
duties of acting sLaff surgeon at Ahmedaba.! from 
1st Sept.-Ens. II. W. Evans, f»th N.L, to act as 
adj. to field detachment of that regt. stationed at 
Ahinednuggiir, consisting of upwards of J(Ki rank 
and file, from 2()tn (Jet. 

2d L.C, Lieut. W. J. Ottley to be qu. mast, and 
interp. fnHindoostaneu: ilatelUth Nov. IH.'i.'i. 

Ens. K. N. Meade. 12lh N.L, to act as adj. to 
left wing of that regt. at Rajeote, on <(ei»arture of 
Lieut. JtsMjp on inevl. cert., until arrival of Lieut. 
Fisher. 

Lieut. A. N.'ish, of engineers, to superintend 
operations of Irorlng for water in the Deccan. 

Lieut, ff. B. Munbee to be assistant to superin- 
tending engineer at presidency. 

Assist. S'urg. J. F, Cullen, doing duty in Indian 
Navy, placed at disposal of Conun.inder-in-chiGf. 

Lieut. K. A. Guerin, 14th N.L. to be aido-de- 
esmn to Brig. Gen. W. Gilliort, commanding 
souinerndiv ision of army, from 1,’ith .Sept. 

Cadet of Iiifanty A. P. Hunt avinutted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

jV«». 24.— .Assist. S. Fraser to act for Axsist. 
Surg. Meddle as storekeeper of European General 
Hospital. 

Nuv. 2G.— Ivr. Gr.N.I. Ens. H. ('. Rawlinson to 
bo lieut , V. .Stuart dec.; date of rank 2Gth Feb. 
183.j. • 

Capt. W. Ogilvle, 2Gth N.L, to be paymaster of 
Poona division of army, v. Stark dec. 

Lieut. Wingate, of engineers, appointed to a 
special liuty under orders of Mr. (Joldsmid the 
assistant coBector in charge of perguniiahs of Iiida- 
juior and Mahole. 

Nov. ,3(1.— Assist. .Surg. Prichard placed at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian Navy for duty 
ir: th.it branrliof serviie. 

.Surg. J. Bird, l!)th N.L, to act as surgeon of 
European General Hospital, during absence of 
.Acting Sup Surg. Henderson. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firtbcd:— Lieut. T. Eyre, .3i( L.(J., to act as adj. 
to that regt., during period Lieut, and Adj. Mallet 
may be in charge of regt.— Ens. T. R. Prender- 
gast, loth N.I., to act as adj. to detachment of 
that regt. proceeding to Vingorla, Warree, and 
Mai wan. consisting of 300 rank and file. 

Cadet of Infantry A. N. Aitchls<;n admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. L— Aisist. Surg. Winchester to afford medi- 
cal aid to Bh(X)J residency, during illness of Assist. 
.Surg. Nicholson. 

I)fr. 10.— rapt. J. Outram, 23d N.I., to bean 
assistant in Thuggee department in Wintcrn Mai- 
w,i and Gumat : and Licut. J. Hate, 2Jd N.L, to 


act for him in that department, during his ab- 
sence on a special mission to Mahee Caunta. 

Assist. Surg. J. Don to act as occulist, during 
absence of Mr. Jeaffreson, on leave to Europe. 

Mill. E. F. Hamilton, 2l8t N.L, permitted to re- 
tire n:om Hon. Company’s service on pension of 
his rank. 

J)vr. 14.— Capt. C. Waddington, inspecting engU 
neer S. U. of army, his duly at ptesideiicy having 
been completed, to return to his station. 

Dec. 1.3.— Lieut. J. Pope, l/th N.L, to act as 
interp. in Hlndoostaneeand Mahrattalanguagisto 
left wing 1st L.C., from 24th Nov., as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Lieut, and .Acting Adj. J. Holmes, 12th N.I., to 
act as qu. mast, to that regt., during absence of 
Ens. Brown, on sick cert., as a temp, arrange- 
ment 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Cullen peimitted to resign his 
conim!.ssion in Hon. Company’s service. 

Cadet of Engi- eers John Hill admitted on estab, 
and prom. to2il-lieut. — Cadets of Infantry W. E. 
Evans and R. Lane admittcil on ditto, and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Dtc. 17.— Assist. Surg. R. Frith, M.D., civil sur- 
gcon of RuinaglKTrv, and \s.sist. Surg. J. J. Law- 
rence, civil furgeon of sholapore, permitted to 
exchange respective appointments. 

Assist. Surg. P. Hotkin, doing duty with de- 
tachment of cavalry, to administer medical aid to 
European and native servants of sub-collcctoratc 
of Bagulkola, v. Surg Biid ordered to Poona. 

Consequent on dep.irture of Capt. Reynolds and 
Maj. Holland for Capo of Good Hope, on sick cert., 
the following arrangements are directed until their 
return, or until turthcr orders;— (‘apt. Payne to 
be acting a-ssist. com. gen. northern division of 
army: Caiit. Davidson, acting assist, com. gen. 
Poona division of army; Lieut. Whichelo, acting 
deputy a.ssist. com. gen. at Deesa; Lieut. Hartley, 
Biting deputy assist, com. gen. at Belgaum; and 
('ai>t. Hallett, 3d N.L, to act as assist, com. gen. 
at Ahmcdmiggiir. 

Capt. A. F. Johns' n, 17th N.I., to be military 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor, v. Major 
Havelock resigned. 

Brev. Capt. G. Jameson to be first assistant au- 
ditor-general, V. Johnson. 

Lieut. Thornbury, 4lh N.L, to be second assia- 
tiint auditor general. 

Capt. P. M Melville. 7th N.L, to lie deputy 
judge adv . gen. to northern division of army, v. 
OgiTvie appointed paymaster to Poona division of 
army. 

Dec. li).— Ens. 11. I.avie. L3th N.L, to receive 
charge of ordnance department at Deesa, on de- 
parture of Lieut. Forster, from 1st Dec., or until 
furtlier orders. 

M.-ij. I). Capon, 2d or Gr. N.L, to assume rom- 
m.iiid of station of v,hola]»ure, fiom 1st Dec., 
dining .i!)si-i)ce of Brigadier Litchfield, on med. 
certific.'ite. 


Assist. Surg. n. P. Uookc, .3th N.L, to act as 
statt surgeon and dejuily medical storekeeper at 
Poou.i, V. Don .ippoinied to act as oculist. 

Lieut. (J, i). Reeves, .3d L.C., to act as adj. to 
that regt. on depart me of Lieut, and Adj. Eyre on 
ilet.vi}nnenl duty to Kuslia. 

lyth N.I. Ens. A. J. Jukes to lie lieut., v. Leaviss 
dec. ; date of r.nik 2fHh Nov. IJM. 

( ■(iriiet \V. C. Hailes to rank fioin lat June 18.35, 
and posteil to 2d L C. 

Assist, ‘'urg. Sullivan placed at disposal of Su- 
I»eimlendiiil of Indian N.ivy, to relieve Assist, 
.’sing. Clarke, who i.s placed at disposal of Com.- 
In-ehief. 

Dee. 24.-2l«f N.I. Capt. E. Mason to be major, 
Lieut. C. Clarke to be cjipt., and Ens. J. L. Hend- 
ley to be liout., in sue. to Hamilton retired; date 
2lith Dec. im. 

Dec. 23.— Brev. Capt. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.L, 
and first assistant to mil. auditor gen., tobescCTC- 
tary to Milltaiy Fund, from 18th Dec., v. John- 
son resigned. 
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upturned to duty, from Rio-ow.— Nov. 1(5. Capt. Calcutta.-— J an. 1, IfflG. Huddcri^ld,Noake»,foT 

• I L'onyutthain, 1st L.C.— Lieut. W. J. Ottley, Liverpool. 

i L Capt. G. St. B Brown. 7th N.L- 

uut K. Ayrton, artillery.— Dee. l.'j. ‘•urg. J. To Sai/.— Clifton, for Liverpool, .'Jth Jan.; Mar- 
inwison.— ('apt. B. Crispin, Kith N.L— Surg. W. quia Hastings, for London, loth Jnn.s Malabar, 
'• rstairs.— Assiat. Surg. P. Gray.— At,s>ist. Surg. and Carnatic, for Cape and London, 10th Jan. ; 
v f Ferrar.— ly. Surg. A. Graham. Lady Raffles, for London, 20th Jan. , Triumph, 

*• ' for London, 25th Jan. 


T« Kurnpr.—^ov. Brev. Capt. J. Holwon, 
'.imnean regt.— Lieut. H. Stamford, horse artil- 
;^T-5. Capt. C. H. Delamain, .'Id L.C.. for 
"uh.-y. Capt. W. C. Manesty, Hth N.I., for 
.»ilth.-~12. Deputy Assist. Commissary A. Oour- 
J for health.— Lieut. C. Manger, lyth N L, for 
Jath.— 14. Assist. Surg. H. T. Chatterton, for 
ri th—ld. M.ni. P. I). Ottey, 11th N.I . for 
L'llth — 2;i Assist. Surg. D. W. Nash, Bengal es- 
I, forhealth.-:]0. Capt. T. C. Parr. 7th N.I.- 
i,.,. 10. Capt. J. S. C. Jameson, IHth N.I — l.'i. 
I ieiit. J. Macdonell, IPth N.L— Capt. J. T. Moles- 
north. 11th N.L, for health — HI- Lieut. Win. 
haiiilievH, IJth N.I — 24. Assist. Surg. 11. A. It. 
Vii'holson, ffir health.— 21!. I.ieut. K. W. Cart- 
wright, 23d N.L, for health. 

To Egypt.— lice. '2H. Capt. H. Macan, l7th N.L, 

or twelve months, for health. 

To New South Walen.—licc. 24. Assist Surg. A. 
I!. Leith, for two year*, for health. 

To \cilgfierries.— Nov. 13. Lieut. S. Tumhull, 
irtillery, lor six months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Nov. y.— Commander J. Wilson to be controller 
)f the dock yard, boat master, and agent for trans- 
ports. 


Freight to London (Dec. 31)— £4. 4s. to je4. lu*. 
per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIIITIIS. 

Nov. 17. At Aurungabad, the lady of Lieut, 
(’has. Macleod, Nisam’s cavalry, of a son. 

— At Surat, the lady of Assist. Surg. T. Waller, 
(5th N.L, of a daughter. 

21, At UpiMjr Coldbah, the lady of H. W. K. 
Beyts, Esq., of a son. 

2(5. At Malligaum, the lady of S. J. Stevens, 
Esq., 21st N.L, of a son. 

Dec. 4. At Colaba, the lady of Lieut. S. H. 
Buckler, I.N., of a still-born daughter. 

11. At Malligaum, the laily of Capt. Forbes, 
major of brigade Kanrieish, of a son. 

15. At the Esplanade, the lady of C. A. Stewart, 
Esq., of a daugliter. 

2(1. At Bomlxiy, the lady of John Wedderburn, 
Esq., C..S., of a son. 

— At Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

22. At Poona, the lady of Capt. Bulkley, acting 
paymaster Poona division, of a son. 


Lieut. Williams to act for Commander Wilson, 
luring his absence. 

Leave of Aheence.—'Noy. 30. IJeut. F. White- 
lock, for eight months, to proceed into int«‘rior of 
Arabia anii Persia, for purpose of perfecting him- 
(C'lf in languages of those countries. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 2:1. John Adam, Roche, from Socotra; Are- 
thiLsa, Canning, from Calcutta.— 2.'>. Malabur, 
Tucker, from London.— 27- Eupai c//, Wilson, from 
C’.dtutU.— 23. Cornwallis, Clark, from (’hma and 
Singapore; Theodore Eugene, Beck, from Bor- 
dcauv and Colombo.— Dkc. 1. Carnattc, Broilie, 
from London and Cape; Ed?nonst 0 He, McDougall, 
from (ihina and Singapore.— 7. fVm. Nicoli, Kin- 
laid, from (ireenock. — 3. Lrtd.v Ruffles, Pollock, 
from London ; Charlotte Melville, from China and 
Mtigapore.— y. Hudde,sjield, Noakes, from Liver- 
pool and Rio de Janeiro. — lU. Cushmete Meirhnut, 
Kdwards, from Calcutta.— 11. Nn-bmUla, thireleas, 
Irom River Indus. — l.'l. Corderey, Rays, from Pe- 
nang and Cochin; Hattrass, Clarke, frojn Cal- 
cutta, (^uilon, Cochin, Goa, ami Viiigorla (with 
Lord Bishm) of Caliutta).— 14. Clifton, Bushby, 
and Tory, Reid, both from Liverpool.— L5. Theo- 
d<ma, Coleman, from Liverpool. — 17. Cid. Newall, 
Kail, from Calcutta ; Medora, Dixon, from Liver- 
|)ool — 22. Triumph, Green, from London. — 24. 
Sultana, Evans, from China and Aleppy. — 25. 
H.C. brig Tigris, Lowe, from Mocha and Socotra. 
—SI. Oriental, Allen, from .Sydney. 


MARRIAGKS. 

Da\ 3. At Calicut, John Doip, Esq., Boinbay 
medical service, to Mary Catherine, widow of the 
lateC. M. Bushby, Esq., M.C.S. 

6. At Ahmednuggur, Lieut. D. C. Graham, 
B.M.S., to Mrs. H. Tracy. 

1.5. At Bombay, Major P. Marshall, 25th N.I., 
nephew of the late Gen. Marshall, of this establish- 
ment, to Louisa Emilia Young, eldest daughter of 
the late U. H. T. Young, Esq., of the Madras 
civil service. 

18. At Bycullah, Capt. James Outram, of the 
Bombay N.I., Bhecl agent in Candeish, dtc. &c., 
to Margaret Clementina, second daughter of James 
Anderson, Esq., Brechin, N.B. 

DEATII.S. 

N«t». 8. At Caliana, on Salsette, the Rev. Mr. 
Francisco de Annunciacad. 

18. At Bombay, LieuL W. H. Hall, of the 6th 
regt. Bengal L.(L 

18. At Colaba, ageil 33, Frances, wife of Lieut. 
Clcndon, Indian Navy, and youngest sister of 
Capt. W. A. Bowen, of the Duke of Bedfoi-d. 

Dec. 2.5. At Bombay, II. P. H.adow, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs. Remington and Co., aged ,'ki. 

Jgjtely. At Bombay, m his 49th year, Hormasjee 
Bhirkajee Mehrjee, senior partner in the late firm 
of Bhickajee Mehrjee and Co. 

— In China, or on his way there, Major Jameson. 


crrploit. 


Dejmrtures. 

Nov. 24. Morley, Douglas, for Malabar coast, 

Ceylon , and London 25. iMdy Wthmt Horton, 

Jacob, for China.— 2(5. Regia, Kemp, for Cochin ; 
fldliani Rodgers, CrawfVird, for China. — 3(1. H.C. 
brig Palinurus, Haines, for Persian Gulf. — D kc. 
-• Im Marie, Briole, for Malabar coast and Bor- 
neaux.— 4. .'tmeiican ships of war Veacoek, .Streh- 
biig, and Enterprize, Cambell, both to sea. — (>. 
Shepherdess, Kinsman, for Colombo and New 
'"'■k; II.M.S. Rattlesnake, Hobson, to sea.— 8. 
John Adam, Roche, for Calcutta.— 10. Emma, 

Hudson, for Cork 16. Hero of Malown, Grundy, 

for Cork.— 18. Sandaiie, De Costa, for Rio de Ja- 
iirirn.-i9. Albion, M'Leod, for Livcrpool.-20. 
ihts^ore Eugene, Beck, for Malabar coast and 
Bordeaux.— 21. Cornwallis, Clark, for Madras.— 
Sir Compton, Simmons, for China; 

Clarke, for Calaitta. — 25. Gilmore, 
Lindsay, for London.— 27. Arethusa, Canning, for 


SHIPPING. 

A$iivals.—Dec.l2. Clifton, from London.— 14. 
3ae, from Liver|>ool and Mauritius.— 15. Ameri- 
can ships of war Peacock and Rnterprtze, from ^ 
Bomliay.— 18. Colombo, from London and Cape.— 

19. Fairy Queen, from ditto — Morley, from Bom- 
bay. 

births. 

Ort.23. At Colombo, the lady of the Rev. J. H. 
De saram, Chingalcse colonial chaplain, of a 

SJSi'.S. At Kandy, the wife of Capt. Hutchison, 
97th regt., of a son. 

DHATH. 

Oct. 2(5 M Colombo, In the Fort, James Smyth, 
Esii- in the 36th year of his age. 
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RegiKter.-^ Singapore. -r Batavia ^Manilla, — China, ^c. [IVI^Y 


^emng* 

BrHTH. 

Oct. 9. The lady of George Scott, Eeq., of a 
daughter. 


SHIFPING. 

Arrivata —Nov. 12. Eliza Heywood, from Lon- 
don. — Dec. 3. Jean Grafuitn, from London. — 4. 
Vantittart, from Madras. 

BIHTH. 

Noe. 23. The lady of T O. Crane, Eaq., of a 
sou. 


pool.— 20. Perthshire, from Leith ; Hector, from 
London.— 24. Kinneftr, hrom London { ji/yJ 
Sharp, from Greenock; Grecian, from China,~. 
31. Rachael, from Liverpool: Auguetut Ctexa7 
from London. 

Arrivals at Launceston.— Oct. 13. Crusader, from 
London.— 19. Ann, from London.— Nov. 15 
Charles Kerr, from London. . 


S^Uian Ittteer. 

DKATU. 

At4ir. 7- At Perth, aged 43, Capt. Daniell, of 
H.M. 2i8trc>gt., senior member of the councils of 
this colony, and commander of the troops. 


ISatabia. 

.SHIPPING. 

/••iTipnfit.— Nov 2»i — Shiffoporc, from Greoiock. 
—Dec. 111. Hector, from Hobart Town.— 19. Mar- 
gntcthfi, from London; RosabAla, from Cape. — 
23. Zenu, from Liverpool.— 27* Motiatch, from 
Liverpool. 


jUanilla. 

MARHIAGE. 

Aug. 1. W. R. Paterson, Esa., to Matilda, 
youngest d lU^hter of Thos. Colfedge, Esq., of 
Kilsby, county Northampton. 


Dtauvitlua. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— J An. 4. Atlas, from Lo’.idon.~7. Cog- 
nac Packet, from London ; Paragon, from Bris- 
tol.— 8. Apprentice, from London.— 11, Thmnas 
Dougttll, from Bordeaux; Chenhire, from lllo.— 
Aunab'lla, from London; Wilhnm Thompaon, 
from Cape. 


BIMTH. 

D c. 19. At Port Louis, the hidy of the Hon. 
James Wilson, chief Judge of the Mauritius, uf 
a bon. 


(Sfltna. 

SHIPPING. 

Airimls.—Gcc. 1. Enmore, from Liverptml and 
Madras ; Latly of the iMke, from MatiilU. — 2. 
General Gascoygtte, from Liver{HK)l. — 3. Futree 
Queen, from Liverpool s Patriot King, fiom Bom- 
bay ; Charles Forbes, from Madras.— 1.3. Severn, 
from Calcutta. — Fictory, from Madras and Singa- 
pore. 


DEATHS. 

lunei^. At Canton, Woo Ping-keen, Howqua’s 
fourth brother, llitherto he had attended to the 
tea deptrtment of the hong, llowqua, seeing 
himself to be old, and on the verge of life, his pos- 
terity useless as far a:> tlie affairs of the hong are 
concerned, is deeply afflicted, .md it is thought he 
will soon die ; and there is nobody to whom the 
management of the trade of the hong can be en- 
trust^.— Canton Reg 

Sept. 22. At Whampoa, of fever. Mr. E. J. S. 
Hill, chief officer of the ship Krnnad, aged 30. 

24. Loo. the governor of Canton. The imme- 
diate cause of his death was constipation. He has 
left three sons, a widow, and three concubines. 

Nov. 10. At Macao, .sir .Andrew SJungstedt, a 
native of .Sweden, aged 81. 


fieio l^outh {[(Hairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Anavnls.—Oct. BarkuicH, frcjm Cork ; Orwell, 
from Singapore; Mann, from London; England, 
and William, both from Portsmouth. — 19. For- 
tune, from Singapore; ^rgo, from Mauritius. — 
23. Mary Ann, from Sheerness ; iMdy M'Nuffliten, 
from Dublin — Nov. 2. Lotus, from London.— 3. 
Eagle, from Swan River. 


Fan natrmrn’s Itanti.* 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Oct. 14. >4uroi*a, 
fioin London.— 15. Richard Walker, from Liver- 


(iTatfr of CfooB ibopr. 

APPOINTMKSTS. 

1)"c. 31. Mr. 'rhomns Mitchell, surgeon, to lie 
he.illh oiOcerat Simon’s Town. 

Jan.i John Steuart, Esq , to he sheriff of this 
colony and lU dependencies, for one year from this 
date. 


SIlIPl'INC, 

An ivah.—Jan. 25. Ijord Hobart, and Antetojie, 
fium St. Helena. — Feb. 7- Linton, from St. Hele- 
na; Gondolier, fiom Liverpool (since struck on 
Bobbin Island, cargo discharging .—14. Clidds 
Hat old, from London. 


BIRTHS, 

Jan. 5, 183G. Mrs. Dobie, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. Hodgskin, of a son. 

Feb. 4. At Cape Town, the lady of Capt. B. T. 
Phillips, 7th Bengal L.C., of a son. 

5. At Keldhausen, the lady of Sir J. F. W. Her- 
schell, K.H., of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan 1. At Cape Town, D. G. Van Rcnen, Esq., 
eldest son of Daniel Van Renen, E q., of Uie 
Brewery, Newlands, to Maria Martha Dirkina, 
only child ot George Cndogan, Esq., registrar of 
the Court of Vice Admiralty. 


DEATH. 

Fc6. C. On board the bark Eagle, Dr. James 
Shaw, aged (JB y vOra. 


Veraia. 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 22. In Bushire Roads, Persian Gulf. Mr. 
'1\ Hard, of the H.C. brig of war 
Dec. H). At Shlraa, of fever, Capt. D. Rud^lh 
the Bengal establishment, Secretary of Legs- 
m, and a most accomplished scholar. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta and Madras papers to a 
ofljewhat later date than are quoted in the 
"ceding pages have been receive*!, but 
Jbey contain no local news of any impor- 

^^^Boinbay papers to the 29th of December 
state that the Tigris had arrived with the 
London mail of the Ist September. The 
only news she brought from the lied Sea 
was that the Pasha of Egypt was deter- 
tnined to carry on the war against the Ara- 
bians notwithstanding his recent reverses. 
When the Tigris left Suez, 12,000 troops 
v^ere wailing to be transmitted to Judda, 
and 4,000 were at Cossier, to be conveyed 
to the same destination. The coffee mono- 
poly at Mocha had been partly relaxed, it 
having been determined that one-half only 
should be appropriated to the account of 
the government, and the remainder to be 
exported. Lieut. Burnes, who had been 
ordered up the Sindc, to adjust some diffe- 
rence amongst the Ameers, had returned, 
after fully completing his mission, besides 
having removed many obstacles in the way 
of the expedition which was about to pro- 
ceed up the Indus. He had also gained 
permission from the Ameers to survey the 
mouth of the river. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta arrived at 
Bombay on the 1 dth of December, on his 
primal y visitation. On his way thither he 
landed at Goa, where he was received with 
marked respect, and visited the churches 
and monasteries of that interesting city.^ 

Singapore Chronicles report that the dis- 
pute between Cochin China and the Sia- 
mese was assuming a very serious aspect : 
the latter were making preparations for 
active hostilities. The king ol Cochin 
China is said to have applied to the Bri- 
tish residents for the assistance of their 
government, and promised in return the free 
entry of the eastern ports of Cochin China. 

The advices from Philadelphia give an 
abstract of a treaty between the United 
States and Siam, by which the citizens of 
the former are permitted to enter and de- 
part from any port of the kingdom, with 
cargoes of whatever description ; and to 
buy and sell, without restriction, except 
that they are not to sell munitions of war 
to any other person than the king, or to 
import opium, or export rice. 

At Malacca, Count Von Ranzow, his 
son Daniel Detluff Van Ranzow, and his 
servant Augustino, had been convicted, 
the former for stabbing, cutting, and 
wounding, with intent to kill and mur- 
der a Mr. de Wind; the two latter for 
aiding and abetting. Death was recorded 
against all, but commuted for the Count to 
imprisonment for one year ; for his son to 
•ix calendar months, andfor his servant to 
wfce calendar months. 


Advices from Canton to the 16‘th of 
December have been received. The lin- 
guist, Hopun, had been banished to sla- 
very in the green-tea district* for not re- 
porting and preveniing Lord Napiei’s arri- 
val in Canton. Tlie Register of the llth 
December contains a letter, which refers 
to the seizure of the second officer of the 
t'airie Queen, and states that he was in a 
Chinese boat, and hi.s person and letters 
were detainech, because be refused pay- 
ment of .500 drs. This letter adds, that 
this vessel was bound direct for Whampoa, 
with a full cargo of British goods ; there 
is no allegation of smuggling. It con. 
eludes by calling upon the British resi- 
dents to go to the city gate, and let them 
say, ‘‘ If full apology and reparation is 
not instantly made, they will make repri- 
sals against the government officers of 
China afloat, until they get redress. We 
have the physical power,'* says this letter; 
“ the moral right is with us ; why not use 
it?” There i.s, liow'ever, an impression that 
the officer of the Fame Queen had in- 
fringed the rule laid down by the Chinese 
authorities, by going up to Canton in a 
Chinese boat, instead of wailing till he 
could proceed with the ship’s boat under 
Briti<>h colours. 

The Singapore Chronicle says, that 
** Ilowqua has been in prison for several 
days, and the contest is, wheiher he will 
declare himself liable for his hong’s debts, 
or not. If the hong goes on, it does so 
with the plain declaration of its senior, that 
nothing except personal torture induced 
him to become liable for the hong debts.” 

Advices were received at Lloyd’s from 
the Sandwich Islands, of 1st of December. 
Most of the crews of the English whaleH 
that bad arrived there were in a mutinous 
state. The agent states that the ship 
j^washonlasy on the 6th of October last, 
whilst off’ Baring’s Island, in lat. 6® StV N., 
long. 168® 52' E., was boarded by the na- 
tives, who suddenly commenced on attack, 
killed Capt. Coffin, the first and second 
mates, three seamen, and wounded several 
others, and got possession of the deck. 
The remaining officers, with the crew, 
however, having obtained their arms, and 
killed some of the savages, they abandoned 
the ship, which was brought into How- 
lulu by the third mate. 

New South Whales papers to the 22d of 
Oct. have been received. The colony con- 
tinues flourishing and tranquil. Great 
ridicule is thrown, in these papers, on the 
centralization scheme of colonization which 
the South Australian Commissioners have 
been appointed here to carry into effect. 
Tlie New South Wales settlers had just 
heard, in October, of the scheme, and 
they pronounce it impracticable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

On the 13th Ajiril a bjiUot was taken 
at the East-India House fn* tlic election 
of six Directors, in the room of Win. 
Astell, Esq., vVni. Hayley, Esq., llnsscll 
Ellice, Esq., Richard Jenkins, Esq., 
Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq., and John 
Masierman, Esq., who f?o*ont by rota- 
tion. At six o’clock the gl.issi>, wfpe 
elo.sed and delivered to the senitiueer-, 
who reported that the election li.id ttillcii 
on John Cotton, Esq , John Forbes, Es(|., 
John Loch, Esq., Chailes Mills, Esq.. 
Henry Shank, Esq., and Henry Si. 
George Tucker, Esq. 

On tlie Hth a Court of Directors was 
held, when the new directors took the 
oath and their seats. Sir J. R. (’ainae, 
hart., was chosen chairman, and John 
Loch, Esq., deputy chaiiinun, lor the 
year ensuing. 

JCniCIAL APPOIN TMLN rs. 

Ili.s Majesty has aj)))ointed Sir Edward 
Gamhier, knt., to be one ot the puisne 
justice.s of the Supreme Court of Jndiea- 
turc at Madras, in the room of Sir R. II. 
Comyn, promoted to the otticc ot ehief 
justice; and Sir Win. Noriis, knt., now 
chief justice of the Suprenu* Court of 
Judicature at Ceylon, to he recorder of 
Prince of Wales Island, in the room ot 
Sir Edward Gambicr, knt. — Mom. Her. 

GOVERNOR OF .MADRAS. 

On the ,‘lOth March a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East-India House, 
when the Right Hon. Lord EI()hinstonc 
was appointed Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHir.F AT MADRAS. 

On the 20th April a Court of Directors 
was held at the East-India House, when 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Thomas Peregrine Mait- 
land, K. C. B., was unanimously appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the Company’s 
forces on the Fort St. George establish- 
ment. 

GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 

Houth Australia. 

James Hurtle Fisher, Esq., to be resident rom- 
missioner of public lands in the Province ot .South 
Australia ; date lUth April 1U30. 

Van Diemen's Land. 

Sir John Franklin, Knt., captain in the Royal 
Navy, to be lieutenant-governor of the Island of 
Van Diemen’s Land and its dependencies; date 
yth April, luae. 

The Rev. William Hutchins to bP archdeacon 
of the Island of Van Diemen’s Land ; date 16th 
April 1836, 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES I\ 
THE EAST. 

piiOMOTio.vs AM) CH \M;rs, 

4th L. Drafts. Uit liomb.iyL Cipt. F. D, 
be major by pijrcli., v. Dyne wlio retires; 1.1,.^. 
John ll.irr.hon to be c.ipt. by puith., v. ; 4i,j 
Comet Win. Dersse tube Lieut, by imrrh., v. 
rison (.ill 27 Oit. :)5) ; Comet II. W. Kinght to 
hour, by piinli. v. Porsse, whose pro n., ,u (buc,] 
•J‘)th Dee. lu» not taken place (2!) Dcr.); Gcn. 
('omwill to he cornet by purch., v. Kniglit ii-,’ 
Mm ill .TP. 

II//1 L Dint'S, 'm IJengal), Lieut. Col. J. i'. 
Loid Dm l-iK'il, fioiii It. y). unattached, tobelu'iit 
col., V. M. CliiMeis, who exeii., rec. dif. (J.', M inb 
Ti).— Seij. \\ 111. Dei'.on to Ik* regimental qu-.iiLisi., 
V. lIender!>on dec. (1 Nov. H.i . 

l;5f/i L. Dnitts. at Madras). Assist. Snrg. p 
Hrodie, from Llih F., to lie assist, hurg., v, su*. 
plienson, piom. in .Vtih F. (K .Vpni). 

;j.l Font (in Deng il). Lieut. R. II. I’eel, from h )i 
1st girrison b.it. to be lieut. v. Clarke app. to i;tli 
regt. (1 Ap' il). Fais. llh ts. S.iwyi>r to he licut, li\ 
purch, V. IVel. who refills; Foster to Ik 

ens. Iiy purih., v. Sawyer (hothRlli .\prtl). 

{)//, Fimt (in Heiigal). D Peuu to be ens. b\ 
punh., V. iJrooke, |notn. m -JTl re,"t. (IH NLinh 
Mi).— Maj. IL F.ine, Irom h. j). uimttached, to In 
major, v. W'm. Seward, who exilu, rei. i| 1, 
(li Nov 

I’.Uh FW an Bengal). G, W.Dnnes, M.D., tn 
he assist, sing., V. Brixlic app. to IJtii 1.. I)raf;s 
(« Apul :«i). 

'2tnh Foot (in Bomliay). F. Uaikes, to bcen&., i 
Le Couteur prom, in :ilst regt. (1 Aiiril). 

.'Ilvt Foot (in Heng.al). Ens. P. Lc Couleiu , from 
20th regt. to be licut. v. Diikbon apyi. to l/ih logt. 
U \piil). 

.LWi Foot (at Madras). H. (ir.ay to b"ena., i. 
Morns dec. (25 March 3(5).- Ens Wm. Miitiro in 
I)c lieut. by purch., v. I lassard who retires : il. 
Newcomen to be ens, by purch., v. Munro (both 
1 April). 

4Jif Foot (at Madras'. Major Gore Brown, fioii' 
2mh regt., to be major, v. Cotton, who exih. (J.) 
March 36); laeut. Wm. Barnes to be capt , v. 
Ellis dec. (U Sept, .to); En.s. A. C. Meik tok 
licut., V. Barnes (14 do.) ; James Eman to booth., 
V. Meik (25 March.)!)). 

4Wi Fiidt (in Bengal). Ens. Arthur Hogg to ho 
lieut., V. Wetherall ajip. to 17th regt. ; En. Wm. 
Mac' Mahon, from Ulst. regt., to be ens., v. Hogg, 
(both 1 April). 

hifh Foot (at Madras). Ens. John Cameron, 
from h. p. !)2d regt., to be ens., v. Plulips app. to 
17tb regt. (2 April).— Assist. Surg. T. G. Ste 
phenson,M.D.,from I3lh L. Drags , to be surgeon, 
V. Clias. Hamilton, who relirL*s upon h. p. lU 
April). 

55Wi Foot (at Madras). 2d Lieut. H. T. Butler, 
from 2.3il regt., to be l.eut. by purch., v. Deiihaine, 
who retires 18 March 'M . 

(iJil Foot (at Madras). Aug. Harris to be ens. by 
purch., V. Slacpoola who retires; Assist, SurK- 
John Dempster, m d., from 44h regt. to 
geon V. Radford app. to 17th regt. (all 4 Marth jKih 
—Ens. R. .Shearman to be licut. v. Hodgson, dee. 
(2R Aug. 35) ; Ens. F. E. .Scobell to be iieut. by 
purch., v. Shearman, whose prom, by purth. bih 
not taken place (11 March .315).— Ens. Jama 
M'Carthy, from h.p. {H5th regt., to be ens. v. t* 
E. Scobelll, prom. 1 17 March 3(5) ; T. E. Mub'ca 
to be ens. by purch., v. Scott who retires (1!) do. - 
G. Mackay to be ens. by purch. v. M'Cartliy who 
retires (2.5 do.). 

GM Foot (at Madras). H. Pllleau to be assist.- 
sure., v Russell apj). to 73d F. (22 Jan. .3(5).— Lih- 
T. L. K. Nelson, from 94th F., to be heut.. '■ 
Morphett, prom, in 4«»th F. (29 Jan.).—En8. 1 • 
Llncfesay to be lieut. by purch., v. Nelson app* ^ 
4(RhF.; and J. B. Leatham to be ens. by puren- 
V. Lindesay (both Feb.) 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arriiiala. 

March 28. Ffcak, Smoult, from China 
Oct.; at Cotk.-^Brotheia, Hall. from BatavLi hjtti 
Dec. ; off Falmouth.— Srarewmow, Quiller. from 
China 20th Nov. t off Bristol.— 8U. Cumbrian, 
Latimer, from Mauritius 29th Dec., and Cape 
19th Jan.; at Deal.— DueAc«« o/ Cfare/ice, Hutch- 
inson, from Bombay Nov. 17th; off Cape Clear.— 
iiartf Bibbif, Neale, from China 29th Nov.; off 
Liverpool.— 31. Favourite, Ford, from South Seas; 
Afnca, Hammond, flrom Mauritius 17tK Dec.; 
both at Deal.— Coy-de/ia, Creighton, from China 
2d Dec.; off Liverpool. — April 1. Heyworth, 
Pritchard, from Maurn ius loth Dec. ; at Deal.- 
2. Fortitude, Wilson, IVom Mauritius 19th Dec; 
off Margate.— Miner, from South Seas; 
at Deal.— Jean Wlkon, H(jod, from Mauritius Idth 
Dec.; at Falmouth.— 4. Eleanor Mann, from 
Mauritius 2Bth Dec., and Cape 22d Jan. : at Deal. 
^Ffineetta Charlotte, M'Kcen, from Bombay llth 
Nov., and Allepy 30th do. ; at Liverpool.- .drno/d 
Welle, Stanwood, from Manilla lUtli Oct.; off 
Dover (for Antwerp).— 3. Eliza, Harris, from 
Mauritius 0th Jan. ; at Bristol. — Elizabeth, 
Folkens, from Batavia; off Dover (for Roiter- 
dam).— iFarblinf(ton, Crosby, from Mauritius 13th 
Dec. ; off Folkstone. — 0. f’Marlea, Hawkins, from 
South Seas ; at Deal.— 0 B >yue, Richardson, from 
Bombay ISth Nov., Allepy fith Dec., and Cape 
7lh Feo.; ots FatiXAnd,.— Duke of Lancaster, Har- 
graves, from China 12th Dec. ; at Deal.— 9. Bar- 
tftto Junior, .Sanders, from Bengal 4th Dec., 
Madras 29th do., and Cape 4th Feb. ; off Dover. 
—Lawrence, Gill, from Bengal llth Dec., and 
Cape 7th Feb.; off Holyhead.— Ro«.tcndafe, Friend, 
from China Idth July, and S ogapore 21st Nov.; 
Mountstuart EljJiirutone, Toller, from Bengal 
24th Dec. : both off the Wight.— Jmn, Goldie, 
from Singapore 23th Nov., and Cape 30th Jan.; 
at Deal.— 11. Sophia, M'Nair, from China 17th 
Dec.; off the W ight.— .dmb, Sparkts, from China 
Itith Dec.; off Cork.— 14. Bland, Callan, from 
Bengal 12th Dec., and Madras 30th do. ; otFLiver- 
nool.— 13. Flinn, Col lard, from Mauritius 27th 
Nov., and Cape 27th Jan. ; Sandwich, Hall, from 
Muscat; both at Deal.— Gi/more, Lindsay, from 
Bombay 23th Dec , and Cape lOth Feb. ; off Ports- 
mouth.— Id. Emma, Hudson, from Bombay lUth 
Dec., and Cape 3th Feb. ; off Cork.— Albion, 
M'Leod, from Bombay 19th Dec.; off Holyhead. 
—IB. Hetvine, MacCarthy, from Madras 31st 
Dec. ; Portsmouth. — 19. Trusty, West, from 
China 12lh Dec. ; at Beal.— Huddersfield, Noakes, 
from Bombay 1st Jan. ; off Liverpool.— .Vaciraref 
and Ann, Buck, from Cape 4th Feb.; off Dai t- 
inouth — Suaanna, Grim, from Batavia ; off Do- 
ver.— 23. Demerara, Thorn, from Mauritius (Ith 
Jan. at Liverpool. — 26. Hritannia, Leith, from 
Mauritius 6th Jan., and Cape 6th Keb. ; at Deal — 
Emerald, Crawford, from Mauritius; off Liier- 
jwol.— 27. Spence, Hardie, from N. S Wales 24th 
Oct.; Otgnac Backet, Spittal, from Mauritius 
-KlihJan; both off Brighton. 


Departures. 

.March 21. Imogen, Riley, for China ; from 
Liverpool.— April 2. Castle Huntly, Jolly, for 
Bombay and China ; from Torbay — Alfred, Jame- 
“jL Batavia and Singapore; from Greenock. 
^ Viscount Melbourne, Thomas, for Madras, 
«ag4l, and China; IrU, Mack wood, for Ceylon : 
Artemis, Hparkes, for Madras and Bengal ; Prince 
ueurge, Chllcott, for Bombay (ballast) ; Lord 
(^irWcA, Wetherell, for N. S. Wales; Cygnet, 
I. j * youth Australia; Ambassador, Att- 

jjood, for Mauritius ; all from Deal 4 Crown, 

i ®”*onby, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 

»»uihrie, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth Mar- 

Smith, for Cape ; from Deal — 

refer Proctor, Terry, for Mau ilius; from Deai 

Wilson, for Rio and Batavia ; from Liver- 
Lancaster, for Madras, Bengal, 
?/?.. (having put back on 25ib Match, with 
rif’uw. ^cAii/es, Duncan, for Mau- 

Falmouth.— 6. Ganges, Broad- 
Cowii Mauritius, Madras, and Bengal; from 

Martin, for South Australia; 
hlJ? Ha'wwca* ^ov/en, for Bom- 

fof ^*verpooI.-9. Furhfield, MacCauley. 

‘ Liverpool.- 10. Hashemy, 

litAnri? put back w 

from damaged in a nurricjne); 

® Portsmouth— .dela, Pearson, for Bengal and 
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I iiina; from vveymoutn — Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd, 
for Bengal; Had Rover, Cuirie, for V.D. Land and 
N.S. vVales; both from Cowes.— DuAe of York, 
Morgan, for South Australia; from Torbay— 
Prtnveaa Vtctoriu, Bissett, for Bombay, from 
Greenock. — 11. laabella Coop r, Currie, lor Ben- 

S al; from Portsmouth.— fng/ie. Wise, for Bom- 
ay and Chhia; Eliza Stewart, Millei, Cor China ; 
POifasua, Howlett, for N. S. Wales; Symmetry, 
Riley, for Mauritius and Bombay; all from Deal. 
—TtoMd, Smith, for Bombay; fromLiverpool.— 12. 
Senator, Gnndley, forCape and Mauritius; Planti r, 
Abdoll, for Batavia and China ; both from Deal. 
—1.3. iiiboo, Brook, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. 
—16. Thatnea, Hornblow, for Madras, Straits of 
Malacca, and China; from Portsmouth.- IS/tsa 
Jane, Canney. for Batavia and Singapore ; from 
Deal.— 17. Hindoo, Driscoll, for Bombay ; Ktrk- 
man Finlay, Russell, for Bombay; Goshawk, 
Land and N. S. Wales; Refbrm, 
Selkirk, from Cape and Algoa Bay ; Fair Barba- 
dian, Lott, for Cape; all from Liverpool — Bofs- 

via, Blair, for Batavia ; from Cowes 18. Glou- 

c^ter. Brooks, for Bengal, via Borde.iux ; Avoea, 
B^dle, for V 1). Land ami N.S. Wales; Bachelor, 

Ellis, for (.’ape and Algoa Biy ; all from Dea 

Arcturiis, Oliver, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; from 
Plymouth.— /y<,rd Lyndoch, Baker, for V. D. Land 
(wnvicls) ; from .Slieerness.— Jones, for 
Llverpool.-19. Craigevar, Ray, for 
N. S. Wales ; George and Mary, Roberts, for 
Mauritius and Ceylon; both from Deal,— rteftw, 
Moppett, for Cape; from Liverpool.— 24. Bengal, 
Wilson, for Bengal; i^rd Willmm Bentinok, 
Hutchinson, for Cape, Bengal, and China; Rh 
Packet, Dench, for Muscat ; Emma, Nelson, for 
Cape and South Australia ; all from Deal.- 24 . 
Orient, White, for Madras and Bengal; fr. m 
Poftsmmith.- 24. Hellas, Scanlan. for Bengal; 
Blake, Thompson, for Bombay ; Trio, WhiteTfor 
Batavia, Singapore, and ( hma ; all from Liver- 
pool.—.(jaj, Rrenton.for Mauritius; from Bristol. 
—27. Bussorah Merchant, Moncriclf, for China ; 
from Deal. 

PAS&KNCERS FROM INDIA. 

Heyworth, from Mauritius : Mr. R.Jenner. 

.?‘>»nbay; Mre. Young and 
foree chiklren; Mrs. Scott and two children ; Lord 
Charles Kerr, lieut. H. M. 6th Foot; Capt. Ma- 
nchty, 8th N. I. ; Lieut. Bennett, H. M. 16th Foot ; 
Lieut. Manger, 17ih N. I.; Dr. Chatterton and 
^o children ; two Rervant8.-From Cannanore : 
Mrs. Church ; Capt. Sullivan, H. M. 57th Foot— 
l-rom the Cape ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Halberk and 
two children; Mrs. Clemans; Mrs. Harvey; Mr. 

( harlei. Pillans ; Miwies Meyer, Nantons, Lande- 
man, Luttring, and Grant; Masters £. and S. 
Lehman, .Stein, and Meyer. 

Per Memnun, from Bengal : Capt. Duhn ; Mr. 
(^ickJn. 

Per Gilmore, from Bombay; Mrs. Hamilton ; 
Mim Parson,; MisS Jeffeiys; Col. Morgan, 14th 
N.I.; Capt. Jameson, 
16th N.I.; Capt. Molesworth, llth N, I. ; Capt. 
Fyson, H. M. 4th L. Drags. ; Mr. and Mrs. Ru- 
uierford; Mr. Munro ; Mr. Laudby, from (^ape ; 
Mr. La Bougue, from Mauntius.-(Dr. Keith 
was left ai the Cape). 

Per Jean, from Singapore. Mrs. Goldie; Mr. 
Taylor; three children. 

Per Moun'stunrt Elphinatone, from Bengal: 
Mrs. Denton and four children; Mrs. Ifogerly 
and five children; Mrs. Leighton and two chlJ- 
ilren; Mrs. Martin and two ditto; Mrs. Hobson 
and four children; Miss Marncll ; Samuel Denton, 
Ksq.; (apt. Alex. Stuart, H. M. service; ('apt. 
Fiaser, U. N. i. ; Lieut. Aiidain, H. M. 33 Foot; 
Licut. J. Grahain, 53th N. I. ; Rev. Mr. Gocerly ; 
t’ VO Missea Feins , two Misses McDormiod; two 
Misses Husband; Misses Logie, Hulse, and Hope, 
Per Emma, from Bombay: Mr. Walker, late of 
ludiannavy; Mr. Rooke. 

Per Bland, from Bengal and Madras : Mrs. Cal- 
lao I Miss Byrne ; Miss Craigie ; Dr. J. Duncan , 
Lieut. Macdonald, 69th N. 1. ; Lieut. Maraden, 
89th do. : Lieut. E. W. S. Scott ; Bengal artillery; 
Cornet Henlmme, 3th Bengal L. C. t Ens. Hep- 
bume, Alst^lengal N.I. ; Mr. Duce, H.C. pilot 
service. 

Per ^rretto Junior, from Bengal and Madras ; 
Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Hughes and child ; Mrs. Hor- 
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ner t^Mn. Cooke ; G. J. Watcte. Esq.. Medrai 
C.S. : Major U. StoU, lUh M«dra« N.l. ; Capt. 
Ilu(;hesi 0'2<t Bengal N.I. t Oapt. Horner. H. M. 
SSth Foot: Capt. Fullerton^ l/th Madras N.I. ; 
iCns. K. O. Gardner. 50th do.; Rev. J. Hands: 
Rev. W. Campbell : six children. 

Ter Albion, from Bombay; Mrs. Lmric; Mrs. 
C. Laurie; Mrs. Barnes: three Misses Laurie; 
two Misses Clendon ; Masters Laurie, Poole. 
Swanson, and Wilson; two sergeants* wives ; two 
Servants. 

Per Heroine, from Madras: Mr*. Eger; Dr. 
Andrew; Lieut. Trapaud ; Mr. Thorp. 

Expected. 

Per Hero of Malown, from Bombay: Mrs. 
Hughes and rhlld : Mrs. Biilamore and two chil- 
dren; Liciit. Col. Hughes, c.u.; Mr. Moure, 
H.M.40th regt. ; Alii Agha, governor of Bushorah, 
Mahomed Bey, and four servants; Mens. Po- 
wowski ; J. S. Sturg. 

Per Pprfimus, from Singapore: Mrs. Ricketts 
and four children; Mrs. Collie; Miss Collie; 
Capt. Schildknecht. 

Per Morlry, from Bombay, Malabar Coast, &C. 
Francis Pryce, Esq.; Capt. Browne, H.M. 37th 
regt.: Lieui. Gottreux, 1st Madias N.I. ; Ens. E. 
Pereira, ildthdo. (from Quilon). 

Per Malabar, from Bombay : Hon. Mrs. Grant 
and two children; Mrs. Havelock and two chil- 
dren; Mrs. Hayman; Mrs. .Salters Mrs. Uttey ; 
Mrs. Rydge: Mrs. Collier and child ; Mr. Grant; 
Mr.Cassainaijor, resident at Mysore ; Major Ottey, 
JUh N.I.; Capt. Rydge; Capt. White; Lieui. 
Ecott, in chaige of invalids ; Masters Gridilhs and 
Duckett.— For Cape: Mr. Le Mcasuiier, advocatc- 
geneial; Cap.. Reynolds. 

Per Engle, from Mauritius: Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman: Mrs. Davis; Capt. Cock. (Dr. Shaw 
died at .sea.) 

Per Pent/nrd Park, from Mauritius: A. B. Con- 
sell, Esq. , Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert ; Mrs. Mason ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Geslin and three children. 

Per Klim, from Bengal: Mis. Munro and chil- 
dren ; Mrs. Hope Dick and children ; Mrs. Allan ; 
Mrs. McLeroth and child; Mrs, Cnckett; Mis. 
Grant and children ; Mrs. Dalton and children ; 
Mrs. Stephenson and children; Miss Munro: 
Major Munro, 74th N.I.; Capt. A. L. Campbell, 
Ist Cavalry ; Lieut. Dalton, 3d Buffs; Licuts. Me 
Leroth, Grant, and Crickett, H.M. 3Hih Foot ; 
Lieut. Vuulcs, 3d L.C. ; Lieut. Campbell, Madras 
army ; J. Stephenson, Esq. ; J. N. Lyiill, K^q. ; 
W. L. McD well. Esq — or the Cape : Capt. Ro- 
berts, artillery; .Mrs. Roberts. 

Pet Duke of Buccleugh, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Greenway and two children; Misshtune; Capt. 
Seaton; Mr. Mellish: Master Davidson. 

Per Georgiana, from Bengal and Mauritius: 
Mrs. Wise; Mrs. Crawford and son; J. Day, 
Esq.; Mr. Beard; three ser\ ants. 

Per Mary Ann, from Ceylon and Mauritius : 
Capt. Hawks, late of the Adonia ; Lieut. Kelly. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Orient, for Madras and Bengal: Mrs. Lamb: 
Mrs. Austin; Mrs. White; .Mrs. bpence; Mrs.Cal- 
laghei ; Mrs. Cragg; three Misses Lamb: two 
Misses Ward: Misses Young, llolbrow. Butts, 
Humphreys, Bowyer, and Crommelln ; Lieut. 
Timmins; Lieut. Remington ; Mr. Crags : Mr. 
Burkinyoung; Mr. Faiibhaw ; Mr. HaTf; Mr. 
Youngson; two Messrs. Wilson ; Mr. Arthur Lat- 
tey; Mr. ('ullett; Mr. Montgomery. 

Per Bussorah Mei-clumt, for China: Mr. Wal- 
lace : Mr. Dalrymplc; Mr. Kerr. 

Per Thames, for M.idras, Straits, &r. : W. R, 
Taylor, Esq., and family: Capt. Anderson and 
lady ; Capt. Haines and lady ; Capt. Howison and 
lady: Capt. Young and lady: Rev. Mr. Cottrell 
and lady; Rev. Mr. Schreyvogel and lady; Rev. 
Mr. Walpole and lady ; Mr. Millai and laay ; Miss 
Anderson; Capt. Deas; Capt. Uunsmure; Capt. 
Hutton; Mr. Biniiey ; Ur. Dcsormeaux ; Dr. 
Wyll'e; Rev. Messrs. Hole, Haswell, Hardy, and 
Hubbard ; Messrs. Hunter, .Sauniarez, Ogilvy, 
Barrow, Magrath, Knoll, and Macvi^. 

Per City of Edinburgh, for Mauritius and Ma- 
dras: Lieut, and Mrs. Lys and child; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelsey and child; Mrs. Murt ; Mrs Ftazer ; 
Miss Pinson ; Miss GuRb.d ; two Misses i>ymes ; 


two Misses Uayley : Messrs. Taylor, Clunie 
O'Brien, and Clarke. ’ • 

Per Lord William Bentinck, for t-’ape and Ben- 
gal: lion. Capt. Stockenstrom, lieut. governor 
eastern division of Cape of Good Hope ; Mrs 
Stockenstrom and child ; Dr. Barry ; Ens. Gall • 
Assist. Surg. Batson and lady ; Mr. Morgan; Mr. 
Alexander. 

BIRTHS, aMARRIa^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 31. At her house, No. 11, Cumberland 
'Terrace, Regent’s Park, the lady of Wm.. Scott 
Binny, Esq , of Madras, of a son. 

April 1. The lady of Lieut. J. S. Harris. 3(itli 
Bengal N.I., of a daughter. 

13. At Paris, the lady of LieuL Col. Napier, of 
a son. 

15. In Collet place, the lady of Robert Jobling, 
Esq., Lite Hon. Company’s service, and of Newton- 
hall, Noithumbcrlaiid, of a son. 

16. At South-lodge, near Air, the lady of Major 
Wm. Cunningham, Bengal army, of a son. 

17. In Gloucester place, New Road, the lady of 
Donald S. Young, Blsq., head surgeon In H. H. 
the Nizam’s service, Hyderabad, of a so’ . 

19. At Balgatvie, the lady of Col. Webster, 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Af«»c’A2B. At the British Embassy at Pans, 
W’llliam Ricketts Parker, E.<iq., to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late H. Taylor, Esq , of the civil 
service, Madr.is. 


29. At Edinburgh, the Rev, Alexander .Stew 
art, A.M., of the Scottish Church, stafiford, to 
Mrs. Margaret Sheriff, relict of the late Lieut, t'ol. 
Davies, of the Hon. E. I Company’s service 

April 5. At Tuxford, Buchan Warren Wright. 
Esq., Madras medical seivice, to Sarah, yoiiiuvst 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Woollasion 
White, Bart., of Tuxford Hall, Notts., and Vtal- 
lingweils, Yorkshire. 

— At .St. Paul’s, Bedford, John Humphrey 
Esq., M.D., to Annie Maria Jane, second daughtef 
of the late James Dyson, Esq., and niece of Col. J. 
F. Dyson, of the Bombay establishment. 

6. At Edinburgh, James Strachan, Esq., of 
Manilla, to Mary Catherine, second daughter of 
John Mowbray, Esq., of Hartwood, W. S. 

7. At Trelherne, in Gloucestershire, Charles 
Avery Moore, Esq., third son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Moore, to Mary, relict of 'Thomas Townshend, 
Esq., senior judge of the Zilhah Court in M.adras, 
and youngest daughter of the late John Tripp, 
Esq., of Iwootl-House, Somersetshire. 

12. At St. Mary’s Marylebonc, Robert Plumbe, 
Esq., of the Hon. E.L Company’s service, Madras, 
to Louisa Mary Anne, only surviving daughter of 
the late R. Davies, Esq., of the Bengal medical 


itablishment. 

_ At Crirklade, Wilts, Henry M. Becker, of 
re Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Lydia t athe- 
ne, second daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Head, 
f Stoll Easton, Somerset. 

21. At Cheltenham, Capt. Frobeshcr, of the 
engal army, to Rose, youngest daughter of'*®"" 


keiiny, Ireland. 


II.M.S. Liverpool, John James, son of J- 'L 
Christie, Esq., late of Bombay. 

16. At Kensington, Isabella Anne, f" 

March 29. Amelia, daughters of the I"/® 

Wni. Neale, of Essendon and Bayford,^ 
shire, and sisters of the late Lieut. Col. oeo g 
Neale, of the Madras Cavalry. 

March 25. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Elizabeth TliOj 
mas, relict of the latct:apt.David Ihomas, UetigJ 
Native Infantry. 

26. At Ryde, In the Isle of Wight, Parke Pittar, 
Esq., of John Street, Adeiphi. 



1S36.1 


Home Intelligence. 


VI At TennyPark, near Kilkenny, Jane, relict 
of^aj Gen Flranci. Ryan, of the Hon. E.I. Com- 
tianv’8 service. 

^ At his seat, Nursted House. Hants. General 
Hueonin, In his 85th year, colonel of the 4th. or 
S,Ss Own Light Draaoona, In which regiment 
he had served sixty-eight years. 

25) At Edinburgh, Capt. D. P. Wood, of the 
17 th Rcgt. Bengal N. I. 

in At Dundee, Charles Bait. Esq., late captain 
in the Marine of the Hon. E. 1. Company. 

Attril 7. At Poplar, Loretta, widow of the late 
capt. Edward Fomd. H. C. S., aged 68. 

in In York Terrace, Regent’s Park, (!apt. A 
Gordon Duff, late of the 14th Light Dragoons 

12. At Taunton, aged 17. William Thomi«on. 
eldest son of William Spencer, Esq., of the Hon. 
E. I. Compan>’s service. 

18. At Kirkaldy, Henry, infant son of Hem y 
Beveridge. Esq., late of the Hon. Company’s mari- 
time service. 

19. At Casterton-house, Mid- Lothian, (-ol. Alex- 
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ander Gumming, S® 

4th Bengal L.C., third son of the late Colonel Sir 
John Gumming, of the same service. 

5J0. At Irvine, Dumfriesshire, the swt of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, Miss Malcolm, agetl 73. 

21. At the Hotel Mirabeau, Paris, in the 53d 
year of his age, Robert Mitford, Esi]., late of 
the Bengal civil service. 

24. At Taunton, Mary, wife of John Norris, 
Esq., of Thorncombe-house, Sompet, and daugh- 
ter of Wm. Grant, Esq., late of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s civil service. 

ijitriu. At Tiverton, Devon, Mrs Harriet 
Evans, grand-daughter of the late W ilHam But- 
tei field, Esq., of Lancaster, and sis er of the late 
Sir W. D. V'vans, Recorder of Bombay, and for- 
merly of Manchester. 

— At Edinburgh, E^sax Ktrr, daughter of Col. 
Turner, Bombay Cavalry. 

- At Canton, in his I7th year, on board the 

of the late Rev. Adam Hayes, St. Mary s, hdge- 
hill. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION . 


Wni. Astell, Esq. Everton. 

William Buttorworlli Bay ley, Esq. 71, 
liroad Street. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. .% Vortman 
Square. 


Richard Jenkins, Esq. 19, Upper Harley St. 
Campbell Mnrjuribanks, Esq. ll. Upper 
IFimpolc Sired. 

John Masterman, Esq. Htcholas Lane, 
Lombard Sired. 



60 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [May, 

N.U. The Utters P.C, denote piime cost, or manu/ttcturers* pnees t A. advance (per cent,) on rAe«a»ie« 
D. diocounf (per cent.) on the same i N.D. no demand.— ‘The haMtr maund is equal to 82%. 2 os. i 
dri,t and KM bazar mounds equal to llo /ttciorp mounds. Goods sold bp Sa. Rupees B, mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold bp Ct.Rt4p€es F. mds.— The Mndras Candy ts equal to fiUOlb. Tf.g 
Surat Candy is equal to 7461 lb. The Pecul is equal to 133) lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, December SI, 1835. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Potties KMi 

Coals P- nul . 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..f. ind 

B'"iRicrs' do. 

— “ Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab rt.Hs. do. 

Russia Sj.lts. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 

— Varn 16 to I711 inor. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, silk 


Hs.A. Ra. A. R8.A. Ra.A. 

.13 0 19 8 Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.R8. F.md. 5 1 @ 5 3 

I 9 4 — 9 12 flat do. 6 0 — 62 

.07 — 0 « English, sq do. 2 10 — 2 I3 

.‘13 6 — .3.1 14 flat do. 2 9 — 2 11 

32 4 — ;J2 12 Bolt do. 2 11 — 2 13 

; Sheet do. 5 0 — 5 fi 

32 4 — 32 8 Nails cwt. ll 0 — 15 8 

.32 0 — .32 4 Hoops F.md. 6 0 — 56 

31 6 — .31 12 Kentledge cwt. 14 — 16 

30 0 — 36 H Lead, Pig F.md. 6 0 — 62 

27 4 — 29 12 — unstamped do. .I 14 —5 16 

Millinery 15 to 35D.&P.C. 

4 0 — 4 2 Shot, patent bag 2 10 — 3 8 

Spelter t't.Rs. F. ind. 6 8 — 6 9 

1 4 - 13 0 Stationery 5 to2.'} D.&P.C. 

0 7 — 9'. .Steel, English Ct.Hs. F. md. 6 14 — 6 4 

.6 to lOA. A P.C. Swedisli do. 6 12 — 7 2 

.5A. — lOA. Till Plates Su.Hs. box 14 12 — 16 8 

20 1). — 451). VVixdlens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. .*50 — 98 

15 (0 4.'i \.Aj P.C. coarse and middling. .. . 17 — 40 

20 to.3.'i D.&P.C. Flannel fine 1 2 — 1 14 


MAD HAS, "Vovember 18, iStf."). 


Bottles 100 12 (a’ 

Copper, Shcathuig candy 2«>5 

Cakes do. 

Old do. 2.30 — 

— Nails, assort do. 3.v> — 

(?ottons. Chintz piece 6 — 

Ginghams <io. 2 — 

Longcloth, fine do. lo 

Cutlery, coarse P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA . 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25 \. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 40 — 

English bar do. 21 — 

— Flat and bolt do 21 — 



Rs. 


Rs. 

...candy 

21 


22 


110 


115 


42 


45 


;«i 

— 

40 


lOA. 

-- 

15 A. 


7 shot, patent bag 3 — 33 

3 Spelter candy 40 — 42 

15 statioi'iT) Overstockeii. 

10 A. .Steel, English candy 50 — 55 

2.5A. Swchsh do. 70 — 75 

— Tin Plates box 19 — 20 

.'MIA. \V<x)Ilens, Broadcloth, fine lOA. — l-IA. 

50 coarse Wanted 

22 Flannel, fine 10tol2.4ns.pr.yd. 

22 ' Ditto, coarse 6to8Ans. do. 


BOMBAY, December 19, 1835. 


Rs. 

, .cwt. 10 (a^ 

, .doz. 1.4 
..ton 10 — 


Copper, .Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 49 
— — Thick sheets do. 

— Plate bottoms do. .*51 

Tile do. 4> 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., Ate - — 

Longcloths 

— Mu»ins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 — lb. 10 

Cutlery, table 10 \. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, lulf hose P.C. 


Iron, Swedish St. candy 49 @ — 

English do. 2.3 

I loops cwt. 5.8 

Nads do. 12 13 

J Sheet do. 5.8 

Rod for bolts St. candy 27*8 

I do. for nails do. 26 — 28 

Lead, Pig cwt. 10 

Sheet do. 9.8 

Millinery 10 D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 10 

Spelter do. 7-13 

Stationery P.C. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10 — 10.4 

,Tin Plates box 16 — 16.8 

i.W’oolIens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 — 7 

; coarse 1.12 — 7 

' Flannel, fine 1.8 — — 


CANTON, Decembers, 1835. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds 

Longcloths 

— Muslins, 20 yds 


3 H 


da 

3 - 

11 


— 


— Cambrld, 40 yds 


3 — 

4 1 

Randannoes 


1.25— 

1.45 

Vam, Nos. 16 to 50 


44 - 

51 

Iron. Bar 


2.26 - 


Rod 


3 — 

31 

Lead, Pig 


ek - 



ollens. Broadcloth yd. 

- do. ex super yd. 

- Camlets pee. 

- Do. Dutch do. 

- Long Ells do. 

I, StralU pecul 

I Plates box 


Drs. Dw. 

30@ 60 

1 —1.40 
2.50 -2.75 
28-30 
34 37 

0 - 10 
16 -16J 
10 
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1836 ] Pricci oj European Goodt in the East, 

SING A PORE, December 5 , 1835 . 


Dn. 

Anchora pecul 6 rt 

Bottles 1(10 — 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 3« - 

CottonSiMadapolIanns,24yd.by Ofiin. pc&. 2 - 

Inilt. Irish 24 34-.3(i do. 2 - 

. — Longcloihs 38 to 40 • •• • 34 36 do. 4^ . 

do. do .'Kiflnedo. 6 - 

do. do 40-44 do. 4 - 

do. do 44-54 do. 5 - 

54 do. - 

Prints, 7-6* nnglecoloura do. 2 - 

— 9-8. do. 2i| - 

. — Cambric, I2yds. by 45 to 50 in.- -do. H - 

Jaconet. 20 40 • • 44 • • - -do. 2 - 

Lappets, JO 40 -44 — do. 1 - 

. — Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 - 


f Du ^^11^ 

il 74 Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Battlck, dble.- -doz. 24 (di. 4* 
do. do PuUlcat do*. l| ~ 2 

■ 37 Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 58 — 60 

■ 24 Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce 

■ Iron, Swedish pecul 34 — 31 

‘ ^ 2J - 24 

■ Pig do. sj _ 5J 

• 9 — S>heet do. 5 — 51 

— Shot, patent bag — — 

• pecul 54-6 

■ do. !: 

■ 2 J Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9—10 

■ H •, do. 25 - 30 

• 54 ^ Ladies cloth ....yd. 1 2 


REMARKS. 


CulcttUa, Dec. 31, Iftll.- The amount of busi- 
ness done In Cotton Goods throughout the past 
week has not been large, indeed the demand, ex- 
cepting for Books and Lappets, of which the mar- 
ket i» again bare, has been far from urgent — this 
period of the year is of course always the least 
active for the lidit Cottons, but the usual back- 
wardness of the buyers at present arises to a great 
extent, no doubt, from the expectation which 
they continue to entertain, that by the time the 
warm season sets in, both stocks and imports will 
be increased — importers, however, do not appear 
to be apprehensive on this head, and are conse- 
quently firm in their <lcinands — The only sale of 
Cotton Yarn quoted is (id bales, average 49, at 6-11 
per moral! ; buyers continue to holdback, and 
sales could hardly be effected at the rates current 
two weeks .igo. — rhero h.ive been several pun ha- 
sers of Woollens going alxuit, principally requiring 
the lower kinds of clolli, of wincli ;(9i pirns have 
bciii sold.— The transaitions in Copper have been 
trifling! they, however, shew a slight improve- 
ment in the prices of the qualities sold.— In Iron 
there is no change to note, norindecvl is there in 
any other description of metals.— Pr. Cut. 


Bombay, Dee. 5, 1035 — There has not been much 
business transacted In Europe Goods during the 
week, and the only sales which appear on our re- 
turns are the following Fine Prints, 2.50 pieces, 
at Rs. 9 per piece 5 Iron Hoops, 7.50 cwt., at Rs 5-1 
per cwt. ; Twist, 3,000 lbs., average No. 30, at 12 
annas per lb.— Pr. Cur. 

Stngapote, Dec. .5, 1035. — There has been very 
little doing dui mg the week in Cotton Piece Goods. 
—Cambrics are sull without inquiry, but a good 
demand is anticipated for the -Siam market in the 
course of a few niontlis.— Longtloths, nearly ail 
the inquiry is for good ordinary to fine qualities; 
present stock moderate. — The transactions in 
Woollens have been trifling, Scarlet cloth is in 

moderate demand at Dr. 1 per yard Camlets and 

llombazettH, nothing doing.— Long Ells will not be 
in demand until (he arrival of the Cochin Chin* 
sliips.— Cotton Twist, Grey Mule, no transactions 
to notice, there being no suitable numbers now 
in the market — Metals, altogether confined to re- 
tail. — Pr. Cur. 

Canton, Dec. 8, 18.35.— Cotton Yam is rather 
dull of .sale at our quotations.— Woollens, no im- 
provement. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cnlculta, Dec.:U, 18:45. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [.Sell. 

||rem. 17 0 Remittable 16 8 Prem. 

Prein. 6 4 Second 5 per cent 2 8 

2 12 Third 5 per cent 2 H Prem. 

Disc. 2 5 Four per cent. Loan- - 2 9 Disc. 

„ Bank .Shares. 

Dank of Bengal (10,00(1) .... Sa.Rs. 15,5.50 a 15,600 

Union Bank . . (2,500) 2,500 

Bank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on private billi 7 0 per cent. 

Dittoon government and salary bills 4 o do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

Dn London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, to 
buy, 2i. 2d. 1 to sell, 28. 3d. per Sa. Ruiw. 

Afadrai, Nov. 18, 1835. 
Government Securities. 

cent.- 16per ct. prem. 
No^Remittable— Old five per cent— 14 prem 3 

*"*• *" "“'“'•-'I 

Ditto cent.-14 prem.-Sdisc. 
D tto cent-5 per cent. disc. 

«o ditto New four per cent.— 6 per cent. disc. 

Oh I j Exchange. 

i-bnaon, at 8 rnthsili. ud. to 2s. id. per Md.R. 


Dombdif, Dev. If), 1S.35. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Hd. per 
Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at SOdays’sight, 1(18.4 to 108.12 Bom. 

Rs. per loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 1U3 to 103.12 Bom. 
Rs. per lot) Madras Rs. 

Government Scruritirs. 

RemittableLoan,125to 125.4Bom. Hs.perlOOSa.Rs. 
5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 108.4 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182.5-26. 108 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 11 1 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singajmref Dec. 5, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 4 to 6 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 5d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, Dec. 8 , 1835 . 

Exchanges, fltc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd per Sp. Dol. 

E. I. Co’s Agents for advances on consignments, 
4s. 8d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 212 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, 30 days, 210 Sa.Rs. 
On TOmbay, ditto Bnm. Rs. 220 to ^ per ditto. 
Syoee Silver at Lintin, 34 to 4 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICK CURRENT, April 26, 1836. 

JL*. 


BrtVr- INDIA AKU CHINA l*llODUCf. 


£. a. d. 

2 13 0 ( 
8 8 0 
2 18 0 
2 6 0 

2 13 0 

3 2 0 


(\.flee. Batavia cwt 

___ SnmarauB 

- Cheribou 

Sumatra 

Ceylon 

Mocha 

Colton. Surat 

Madras 

, — . Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. ^ « 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 1 0 -15 

Anniseeda, star o V, ? 

Borax, Reflned 3 J .3 

Unrefined 3 10 0 

Cainphire, in tub 12 lu U 

Cardamoms, Malabar.. lb 0 3 0 

revlon 0 1 2 


0 0 6i — 
0 0 6J — 
0 0 5J — 


£. a. d- 

3 6 0 
2 11 6 
3 4 0 
2 8 0 
2 14 6 
6 0 0 


lb 0 0 6i — 0 0 81, 
0 0 81 ! 
0 0 7 


none 


0 0 


- Ceylon 
Cassia Buds 

Lignea 

Castor Oil 


,.cwt. 


3 10 0 
3 2 0 
lb 0 U 4 


2 5 0 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
2 10 0 


— 13 0 0 
_ 0 3 1 
_ 0 1 6 

— 400 

— 3 6 0 

— 0 0 10 


s. d. 

.1 
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£. a. d. 
@ 4 16 0 


China Root cwt. l7 0 0 _ 18 0 o 

Cubebs.....-.- 

Dragon’s Blood. ...... 

(Sum Ammoniac, drop 

Arabic 

Assafoctida 

Benjamin. 3d Sort 

Animi 


— 2 12 0 
— 25 


— 4 


Mother-o’- Pearl \ „ 

Shells, China « 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 2 9 — 0 6 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. u 12 0 — 0 15 

Patna 0 16 0 - 0 18 

Java 0 10 0 — 0 12 

Safflower 5 10 — 90 

Sago 0 9 0 — 0 10 

— _ Pearl 0 13 0 — 0 16 

Saltpetre 1 .5 6 — 1 9 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb o 10 0 — 1 8 

China Tsatree 1 6 6 — 

Bong.rl Privilege 0 15 6 — 

Taysam 1 2 0 — 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 0 — 

— Cloves 0 0 91 — 

Mace 0 0 0 — 

Nutmegs 0 6 0 — 

Ginger cwt. 1 16 0 — 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 4? - 0 

White 0 1 4 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 16 0 

„ , .Siam and China 1 15 0 

i| Mauritius (duty paid) 3 0 0 

(I I Manilla and Java 113 U 

a 0 , Tea, Bohea. lb 


6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 1 8 
1 19 0 
2 0 6 
3 9 0 
2 0 6 


Gamlwgium 5 

yrrh . . 

Olibanum 


10 U — 4 0 0 
3 10 0 
5 0 0 
0 0 


Kino 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

— Shell 

Stick 

Musk, China .. 

Nux Vomica . . . 

Oil, Cassia .... 

Cinnamon. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Cajaputa 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium - 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna P ^ 

Turmeric, Java . . . .cwt. 0 9 0 

Bengal 0 12 0 

China 0 10 0 

Galls, in Sorts 4 0 0 

, Blue 6 0 0 

Hides, Buffalo 0 0 ~ 


0 6 0 
... 12 0 0 
.tb nominal 

... 0 2 10 
wt. 5 10 0 
... 3 10 0 
.oa. 0 10 0 
cwt. 0 8 0 
oa. 0 8 6 
... 0 4 0 
wt. I 11 0 
.oz. 0 0 4 
... 0 0 2 
... 0 1 2 
. . . none 
... 0 2 6 
3 8 0 


u Congou... 

— 10 0 0 ;| Souchong 

— 8 0 0,1 Caper. . 

— 15 0 o h Campoi x 

— 14 0 0 I Twankav ui 

2 18 0 Pekoe, (Oiange.&c.).. » 

' Hyson Skin m 

Hyson — - — 

Young Hyson — 

_ 7 15 oil Gunpowder, Imperial — 

— 3 17 oil Tin, Banca twt. 4 17 0 

— 15 0 I Tortoiseshell ....lb 110 

_ 1 Vermilion lb 0 3 3 

I W'ax cwt. 7 6 6 

— 0 6 0 ; Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 760 

___ i| Ebony 13 0 0 

— 0 0 6 ij •''•ipan COO 

” ® ^ 1 AOSTKALAMAN PRODUCI 

'll Cetlar Wood foot 0 0 6 

— 0 3 6, Oil, Fish tun 37 10 0 

, I Whalebone ton 150 0 0 

W’ool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft) 0 3 3 

Inferior 0 1 0 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 


— 4 19 0 

— 1 18 0 
— 0 4 0 
-770 


0 ,l — 


0 


. Ox and Cow 
Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . 

Purple and Violet . . . 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • 

Violet andCopper . . . 

Copper 

('onsuming.mid.toflnc 0 4 11 

— Do. ord. and low .... 0 4 3 

Do. very low O 3 9 

Madras, mid. to good 0 4 In 

. — Do. very low to ord • • u 3 9 
Oude,goodmid.&good 0 4 6 


0 12 
0 18 0 ' 

0 16 (I I 

1 2 0 

4 5 0 

5 5 0 
0 0 3i 
0 0 4 
0 7 1 
0 6 6 
0 6 6 
0 6 1 
II 5 10 
0 6 
n 5 8 
0 4 10 
0 4 2 
0 .'5 3 

4 


— 0 
— 40 


1 0 — 


Inferior 0 

SOL'TII AFRICAN PRODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 6 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 

Hides. Dry lb 0 0 4| — 

Salted 0 0 .3i — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 14 6 

Raisins ^ ^ 

Wax 7 6 0 - 7 5 0 

Wine, Cape,Mnd., best, pipe 17 0 0 — 19 0 0 

Do. 2d .V .3d quality .... 14 0 0 — 15 0 0 

j Wood, Teak load 9 5 0 — 10 10 


1 13 0 

1 10 0 
0 0 6i 
0 0 5 


— 0 4 11 I Wool’ 1^ 0 1 6 — 026 


PRICES OF SHARES, April ' 26 , 


Price. ' Dividends. Capital. 


DOCKS. ~ £. 1 

East India (Stock). . . . 105 : — p. cent. 498,667 

London (Stock). ... 58) 2 1 p. cent. 3,2.3a,(HKi 

St. Katherine’s 86i ' 3 p.cent. l,352,/52 

Ditto Debentures — 1 4i p. cent. 

Ditto ditto 102 4 p.cent., ^ 

Wcst-India (Stock).... 109 5 p.cenu 1,380.000 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

Au8tralian(AgrlcuUural) 40 16»(kH) 

Bank (Australasian) ..1 59 5!lv 

Van Diemen’s Land t’ompany 14i I H»,ooo 




Paid. 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


WoLFL, BroUiers, 25, Cluinge AUey. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, April 26. 


Stt/jvir.—The stock of West India sugars is now 
10.07ti hhds. and trs., being 520 less than last year. 
The stock of Mauritius is now 89,009 bags, which 
is 117,110 less than las|f ear. The delivery of West 
India last week was 2,373 hhds. and trs., which is 
371 more than last year. The delivery of Mauri- 
tius was 8,768 bags, being 145 less than the corres- 
ponding week of iast year. A further improve- 
ment in the prices of Mauritius of 6d. to Is. has 
taken place, arid the demand has been very brisk 
by private contract. There is a good disposition 
shown to buy East-Indla sugars, but owing to 
the supply at market being small, extensive trans- 
actions have been prevented. 

Indigo.— The quarterly sale commenced on the 
10th April without briskness, but as the sale pro. 
cceded, the biddings became more animated, par- 
ticularly for ordinary and middling sorts, of 
which there was only a limited quantity put up. 
The prices obtained are above those of the last 
sales, say 9d. to Is. for ordinary and low middling 
sorts, 8d. to lOd. for middling and good, and 6d. 
to8d. on fine quality. The proprietors were firm, 
and have bought in considcwbly. The sale will 
finish on the 27th. The quantity declared was 
about 5,500 chests. 

Cqffie.— There has been very little doing in Bri- 
tish plantation, owing to the large arrivals from 
the West Indies. One reason for the decline in 
the prices of Ceylon coffee is ascribed to the let- 


ters from that place, stating two vessels 
with certificate for coffee, and would sail the end 
of January, and of course entitled to entry at the 
low duty. 

Tco.— The tea market is heavy, occasioned by 
the large quantities advertised for sale, still the 
holders are firm, and to purchase small profits 
must be paid on the prices of the late sales i the 
sales advertised are 30,776 packages on the 17ihof 
May, and 44.000 packages to follow the Company’s 
sale in June, making a total of 74,776 packages, 
exclusive of the Company’s sale. The large' 
public sales of free trade teas commenced on the 
12th April, and ended on the 19th; the quantity 
brought forward was about 60,000 packages. 
The sale was well attendeil by the trade, but the 
biddings were very languid. A great proportion 
of the quantity brought forward has been bought 
In, but the quantity sold has found buyers at an 
advance upon the prices of the last public sales. 
The improvement is principally in common congou 
and bohea, the former 2id. to 3d. higher, the lat- 
ter li. higher. 

The East-India Company have issued their de- 
claration for the June sale, and it consists of 
600,(KH)lbs. of bohea; 2,600,0001bs. of congou, 
campol, die. ; 700 , 0 (M)lbs. of twankay and hyhoii 
skin ; and 1 00,0001 bs. of hyson— total 4,00O,00OlbL 
Cbtfon.— The cotton market is dull. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom March 26, to April 25, 1836. 


Mar. I ,3 Pr- Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.! 

Stock. I Red. {Consols. 


26 

28 

29 

30 

31 
|Apr. 

2 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Shut 


Shut 


9l|9ia| 
91491^1 
9l|01 V 

oifgif 

91^911 

91 J91| 
9l|91f 
91 §91 5 
9lj9li 
9n'9ll 


|215 215^ 90^91 

215 90191 , 

. 214 |9l 91^91192 

21.3j2l4j9l|f91i9l|92 

11 214 214591^91191792 

12 213 21:3| 911911 91^92 

9li9i^9l7 
21 3i 90l91i91§9l 


SiPr.Ct. 
Red. ' 


IP^m^ AnnSe-l — - I- I I 


Shut 


99 |I 00 , 

I99|l00 


ies.! Stock, jlforacct. Bonds. ! Bills. 


Shut 


Shut 


213i \M91 !949IJ; 98| 
|90|90^91|9U| 


13 

14 
I 15 

18 ' 212 J 213 l 90 | 90 | 9 lj 9 lS' 

19 212 i ' 8 .--^ -B. 

20 212 

21 '214212 

22 ,21421111 94"91|91 



99^100, 

99gl(X), 

ioo>. 

IW^ 

98i9i^ilOO i'lG 
99 i 100 i 16 16 t^ 

99i |lOOi 1 16 I6i 

99k ' 

9f; 

9S.[ 

99 JllOOl .JI 6 i 6 ;i 
98^9' 1100^ 1 15|g 2 .' 58 1 9 

98|9 \lOOl 16 258 9 

93S j'lOO i;i5yi6| — 
16,258^ i 
|l0O^ i;15 15|^ 258 1 

f 15]^ 16 I257i8i 
|100| 1 15^^ 16,258 1 
I00| 1 15jg 16 257i 8 
I00i|15}p6 — 

lOOJ |15j| 15i — 


99k 1 lOOA i|l6 16J 
i^OOj f ’l6 16, i 
9S|9||lOOi 1 16 16^^ 


94 

91| 

9I|91| 

91|]91|i 

9491^1 

91|91f 
91 J I 

94 I 
91^94 

9If9l|' 

9492 ' 

I 92 

9492 

9494 

9l|92 I 

9I|94, 

94911 

9494 

9494 - 

91 94 

94911 , 

9 l |92 I 

9494 

' 9 lf I 
91 | 


6 8p 21 fSpI 
6 p j 20 23 p' 

6 8 p ,20 22 p 

5 7 p!l 9 21 pl 
7 p [19 21 p' 


I 'I 


5 6 p (18 20 pi 

6 7 pI 9 21 p' 
6 8 pl 9 2 lp' 

- |l 9 2 lp 
6 8 p 19 21 pi 
6 8 p 20 22 pi 

6 8 p 20 22 p| 

— ,20 22p 

5 8 p 19 22 p 
7 p 119 2 Ip 
5 p II 8 21 p 
7 p '18 20 p 
5 7 p 18 20 p 
5 p 1 18 20 p 
7 p |l 8 20 p 
5 7 p 19 21 p 
5 6 p l 8 21 p 
5 7 p 19 21 p 

5 7 p 19 21 p 

6 7 p 19 21 p 


F/tSDSSKK Bakry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 , Birekin La?,,. CondM. 
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CaUtttta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

The meeting on the 1st January was 
attended by SI members; Mr. H. T. 
Frinsep in the chair. 

After passing the accounts of the year 
and re-electing the manager^, the circular 
of the secretary, communicating the 
Court’s modifications of the fund to the 
service, was read ; anil it appearing that, 
of 263 answers, 258 were assents, in> 
eluding 9 of a more or less conditional 
nature, and only 5 dissents (namely, tliose 
of Messrs. Hughes, Deane, Lushington, 
W. Young, and Houston,), it was re. 
solved, “ That the propositions submitted 
to the service in the despatch of the Hon. 
Court, dated May 1835, having been 
accepted by the service, their acceptance 
be recorded accordingly.” 

Mr, Melville then moved the following: 

That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee, in preparing the rules, to give 
effect to the propositions of the Hon. 
Court, to look to the permanence of the 
institution, and to guard tlie funds from 
any appropriations likely to interfere theie- 
with.’* 

Mr. Prinsep explained, that the direc- 
tions of the Court could not be literally 
carried into effect, because, if the words 
of their despatch were taken literally, the 
third of the unappropriated pensions, in- 
stead of being reserved, as clearly intended 
by the Court, would have to bo thrown 
back into the fund, and counted in the 
division for appropriation over again from 
year to year, till reduced to a single one ; 
and further, it was the Court’s object, in 
their scheme of modification, to apply the 
surplus funds only ; but how was the sur- 
plus to be ascertained ? not by the original 
calculations, for these contemplated a 
yearly receipt of a lakh of rupees from 
fines, after the fund should have run on 
for 25 years, and a capital of 26 lakhs ; 
but now this resource of the fines w'as 
entirely taken away by the new limitation 
of the contributions, and it would happen 
consequently that, when Sir C. Metcalfe 
and Mr. Ross should retire, and also in 
some other cases, the fund would have to 
pay back large sums to those members for 
|he excess of their contributions. Besides, 
*t Was impossible to foresee how many 
applicants for pension would step forward 
during the three years of experiment 
allowed by the CourL There were now 
31 unappropriated annuities, and 14 
joMrn.N.S.Voi..20,No.78. 


applications were alrdlkly before the 
managers. The calculations for the sta- 
bility of the fund were also affected by 
the donations and modified pensions to 
persons retiring on sick certificate. For 
these reasons, he considered it necessary 
that a committee should examine the whole 
subject. Tliey ought to proceed upon the 
principle of establishing at once the per. 
manent stability of the fund. This they 
had now abundant means of doing, and he 
would therefore suggest that, of the 60 
lakhs now at credit of the fund, they 
should set apart 35 lakhs to provide h>r the 
loss of the one lakh per annum of fines, as 
well as to make up a sufficient capital in 
reserve as originally contemplated. They 
would still have 25 lakhs available for the 
annuities in excess of the regular annual 
number. 

After some discussion ;jro and con, re. 
specting the stability of the fund, 

Mr. Colvin considered it unnecessary to 
take means to secure the permanency of 
the fund, having the Court’s guarantee to 
their original bargain for the nine pen. 
sions of jL^JOOO; he accordingly proposed 
the following amendment : 

“ That the proposition already carried 
is a sufficient instruction to the committee 
of managers;” which was carried by 19 to 
12 . 

The Hon. Mr. Elliot then drew atten- 
tion to the last paragraph of the letter of 
the managers to the Court, which had led 
to these modifications in the fund, and 
pointed out that the Court had omitted to 
notice the suggestion it contained, that 
members of the service, retiring interme- 
diately after the date of the letter, should 
have all the benefit of any modifications 
that should be allowed by the Court. He 
thought it only just that the managers, in 
answering the Court’s letter, should re- 
urge this point, for two or three gentle- 
men had retired on the faith of being so 
admitted, who would probably otherwise 
have awaited the issue. He therefore 
moved the following proposition, which 
was carried unanimously : 

That the case of the servants who have 
retired subsequent to the transmission or- 
the memorial of the service, in which their 
claim to benefit by any prospective modifi. 
cation was submitted to the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, not having been 
noticed in the despatch now before the 
meeting, it be again recommended to the 
consideration of the Hon. Court, those 
servants having retired in the confident 
belief that the service had pledged them- 
selves to support their claim to participate 

0 ) 
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in the benefits now about to be enjoyed by 
those immediately about to retire. ** 

Mr. Mangles observed upon the hard- 
ship of the second clause in the Court’s 
letter, requiring that persons retiring on 
medical certificate should be re-examined 
by the Court’s physician in England : 
which rule might cause men to be sent 
back to India, whose constitutions might 
not be able to stand the climate, in spite 
of apparent restoration to health while in 
Europe; and upon his motion it was 
unanimously resolved : 

That it be an instruction to the 
managers, to solicit the Hon. Court to re- 
consider the clause in the rules relating to 
confirmation of certificate of the Court’s 
examining physician, after a residence in 
England, on the part of the absentee, of at 
least twelve months, with reference to the 
hardship which such rule may probably be 
the means of inflicting.” 

Mr. John Trotter requested the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen present to a scheme 
he wished to bring forward, with a view to 
increase promotion in the service. It con- 
templated the establishment of a sup- 
plementary fund, independent of the other 
and of the Company, to be supported by 
subscriptions of the service, which fund to 
be devoted to increasing the amount of the 
pensions from the present annuity fund. 

The followinit letter, signed by two of 
the gentlemen on the dissentient list, was 
read at the meeting, and excited a good 
deal of amusement : 

“ To the Chairman of the Special Meet- 
ing, to be held on the 1st of January, 

1836. 

It Sir, — Having taken into the fullest 
consideration the proposals contained in 
the Hon. Court of Directors* letter of the 
27lh May 183.5, I am compelled most 
reluctantly to withhold my assent from the 
proposals referred to, under the impression 
that a more advantageous mode is offered 
to us of applying the large unappropriated 
balance. In a case recently brought before 
the Supreme Court, a considerable fine 
was imposed on Mr. Ilalkett, the acting 
magistrate of Nuddeab, in order, it may be 
presumed, to mark the dissatisfaction of 
the judges at that gentleman’s conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty. With refe- 
rence, then, to this case, particularly, I 
uiggest that the unappropriated balance 
may be set aside as a fund for the payment 
of such fines as the judges of the Supreme 
Court, in the exercise of an authority not 
wisely delegated, may impose, from time 
to time, on the imprudence of official in- 
tegrity. A great benefit will thus be con- 
ferred on foose members of the service who 
may fall into the natural, but mistaken, 
notion, that obedience to the orders of the 
Government, from which alone they derive 
their authority, is not likely to be the 


means of subjecting them to pecuniary 
loss. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ H. W. Deane, 

** I concur : H. Lusuington. 

“ Bijnour, l9th Nov. 1835.” 

The Courier t noticing this letter in its 
report of these proceedings, states: we are 
informed it is the intention of Government 
to reimburse Mr. Halkctt for all the 
charges he has incurred in defending the 
action brought against him by Mr. Calder.” 

NEW IIINUU SECT. 

Allusion is made by one of the corres- 
pondents of the Christian Tnlelligencer for 
December, to a new sect, founded by the 
late Baboo Joynarayiin Ghosaul, formerly 
of Kidderpore, latterly of Benares, where 
he endowed a college. Their numbers are 
said to amount to about a hundred thou- 
sand. They are called Kurla Bhya^ or 
worshippers of the creator, and deny that 
Biahmins are gods, reject all idols, perfoim 
no shraddha or any ceremony connected 
with idol worship. Their creed is, that 
there is but one God, and that to think of 
him constitutes woiship ; that this was the 
way the Vedaiits had pointed out. They 
arc blamed by their neighbours for being 
slothful and neglecting their families; 
they never cut their hair, shave their beards, 
nor pare their nails : and they are abhorred 
and persecuted by the orthodox Hindus, — 
Jknff. l/ernidf Jan, 3. 

Since our attention has been directed to 
this subject, we have had several opportu- 
nities of obtaining farther information re- 
specting the Kurta Bhojascct, and reviving 
our recollections of what we had previously 
heard. We arc satisfied that a mistake 
has been committed in attributing the in- 
stitution of this sect to Joynarayun Ghosal, 
although it is very probable that he may 
have attached himself to it, and contributed 
to its extension. We have at Serampore 
native Christians, of long established cha- 
racter, who were connected with the Kurta 
Bhojus before they embraced Christianity, 
nearly thirty years ago ; and there are 
others, younger rtien, whose parents be- 
longed to the sect. Some of our pundits, 
being natives of the district where the sect 
first originated, have likewise given us in- 
formation respecting it, which coincides 
with that derived from our Christian 
friends. 

The real founder of the sect was Ram- 
eburun Ghuse, a Sudgopa, (the caste of 
Cowherds, of whose services bramhu ns avail 
themselves), of Ghospara, on the opposite 
side of the river near Hooghly. He appears 
to have instituted his sect about forty or fifty 
years ago ; and his son to this day enjoys 
the distinction which at first belonged to 
his father as head of the Kurta Bhojas. 
We are inclined to think that, although 
idleness and licentiousness may be the 
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chk'f characteristics of this party, at first, at 
least, there was something better amongst 
them*— a dissatisfaction with the grossness 
of image worship, an impatience of bram- 
liunical pretention to deity, and perhaps 
some approach to a recognition of the one 
living and true God, and the spirituality 
of his worship. It is a certain fact, that a 
considerable number of those who first 
received the Gospel in Jessore, were in a 
measure prepared to do so by an acquaint- 
ance with the religionists of Ghospara. 
Nevertheless, even then, the excesses which 
the Kurta Bhojas indulged in appear to 
have been so abominable as to shock such 
as were with any sincerity desirous of find- 
ing the truth. A chief pretence of the 
sect has been to substitute an actual vision 
of the gods of every individual for material 
images : for each one is allowed to retain 
the deity he has been accustomed most to 
honour. Wo have received dillerent ac- 
counts of the means by which this pretence 
was established. All agree that a secret 
and darkened apartment is chosen for the 
purpose. Some imagine that the woi ship- 
pers have the forms of their gods brought 
before them in such situations by some in- 
explicable sort of black art, resembling, as 
we were gravely told, the experiments of 
chemistry. Otheis give a much simpler 
explanation by saying, that the worshippers 
are made first to look steadfastly upon a 
strong light, and the n turn their faces to a 
dark iccess, where, out of the dazzling 
confusion leli upon their eyes, theii imagi- 
nations may conjure up something tliey 
can call the appearance of their god. It 
is also one of the tenets ot the sect to reject 
the use of all medicine, instead of which 
they have recourse in sickness ot cyciy 
sort to some charms of their own. The 
story goes, that the founder of the sect 
made friendship with a muhapooioosh, 
who gave him a kulsvc of water, of whicli 
whoever partook would he cured ot what- 
ever disease he might be affected with. 
The water, however, is now spent ; and we 
have not heard what substitute lias been 
obtained for it. 

In Jessore, in particular, the sect is very 
widely diffused. Many of its adherents 
conceal their connection with il ; but even 
those who make no secret of it do not lose 
caste, because no openly manifest distinc- 
tion or observance is required of them 
which is in violation of the rules of caste ; 
and their promiscuous feasting of all 
castes, Hindoos, Moosulmans, and even 
Portuguese, is always so secret as to be 
unseen by those who are in caste: and 
what is unseen is in respect of caste harm- 
less. The sect have not yet produced any 
written account of their doctrines, Indeed 
they hold pens, ink and paper in contempt ; 
they arc too material for them. Their 
doctrine is therefore wholly traditional, 
and is propagated by initialed disciples, in 


correspondence with the chief al Giioipara. 
— Friend of India, Jan, 14. 


UNION BANK. 

An Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Union Bank took place 
yesterday. The accounts exhibited a most 
favorable out-turn of the last half year’s 
transactions — the profit realized being 13j(- 
per cent, of which 10 per cent., or 125 
Sa. Rs. per share, were ordered to be paid 
to proprietors as dividend, and about 2§ 
percent., or Sa. Rs. 314 per share, being 
retained and added to the value of shares, 
making them Company’s rupees 2,700 
instead of Sa. Rs. 2,500 as formerly.— 
Uurkaru, Jan, IS, 


THE KHASIAS OF CHEBRA1*00NJJ£E. 

Mr. Lish, the missionary from Seram - 
pore stationed at Cherrapoonjee, having 
come to Calcutta a short time ago, brought 
with him a company of Khasia youths, 
who, from the reports of their companions 
who bad accompanied him on a previous 
occasion, were eager to see the wonders of 
the capital. Amongst them were two 
young princes, the nephews of the present 
Raja of Cherrapoonjee, who have both 
been Mr. Lish’s pupils ever since he went 
to reside at his station. One of them has 
been particularly studious, and has added 
a considerable acquaintance with jBnglisb, 
and facility of conversation in it, to the use 
of his native tongue in Bengalee characters; 
for it has no chaiacter for itself, and it had 
no readers until Mr. Lish commenced his 
schools. Several others have made attain- 
ments but little inferior to those of this 
young man.— /'ViVwJ f Indiuj Jan. 14. 


estate of ALEXANDER AND CO. 
Abstract of Cash Receipts and Disbuise- 
ments, for October and November, 
1835, filed by the Assignee. 

Receipt*, 

Casli Balance, :inth September 4,120 

Sale of Indigo Factory 

Ranm-egunge Colliery 

Rents of Landed Property /.«» 

From the Union Bank ().'),<j29 

Less paid 65^001^ 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents • • - • 

Interest on Government Paper W 

I,oan for Indigo Advances 31,000 

Sa.Rs. l,6S,(i03 


Disbursements. 

Advances for manufacture of mdigo- • ■ • 1 

Ranneegungc Colliery 

Ptergunge Saltpetre Concern l.-W 

Law Charges 

office Establishment 

Incidental Charges / 

Assessments, Ground Rent, Durwan s 
Wages, &c., for Landed Property.. . 

Refund to Creditors of Sums realized 

since failure |^7» 

Sa. Rs. 1,63.670 

Cash in hand 

Sa. Rs. Le.**,*).* 
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Cash in hand 2,1.13 

Ditto Union Bank 12.011 

Government Securities 2,000 

Unrealised Acceptances « •• • 1,44,243 


Deduct Loans payable 


1,60,887 

41,000 


Sa.R 8 . 1.19.887 


The estate of Alexander and Co. will 
pay its creditors, in March next, a divi* 
dend of three per cent, on all proved 
claims. Three years ago, oaths were taken 
that the estate had assets to the value of 
eight annas in every rupee of claims. Tlie 
first dividend will be a payment at the rate 
of one per cent, per annum ; one-eighth 
of the mere interest formerly allowed ; and 
a proportion that, even if there were the 
amount of assets sworn, would take fifty 
years to liquidate the reduced claims! 
The chief source of this dividend is said 
to be the profits of tlie factories belonging 
to the estate ; so that even the paltry sum, 
now to be disbursed, has been created since 
the property was declared on oath to be 
then sufficient to pay off half the claims. 
We would ask Sir Edward Ryan, who, be- 
fore his elevation to the chief seat on the 
bench, was said to possess a tolerable share 
of radical sense, and who may still see 
the matter in its popular light, whether he 
was not deceived by a fraud when this 
matter was brought before him in its early 
stages in the Insolvent Court? If there 
was not a legal, no one can doubt, that 
there was a moral, fraud. And, further, 
whether he would have considered the case 
cognizable in that court, if no other oath 
had been made than such as represented 
the circumstances of the broken firm to be 
as they have now proved 1— Central Free 
PresSf Jan, 2. 

ESTATK OF FERUUSSON AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the As- 
signees, for November, 18.35. 

Paymentt. 

Indigo Advances Sa. Rs. 49,959 

Advances on account of other Goods • • 34,963 

Sundry Advances 3,083 

Dividend paid 35,869 

Amount paid in Anticipation of Divi- 
dend 75 

Amount of Acceptances rccelv^ for 
Property sold, credit for which is 
given per contra, although not yet 

Realized 3,07,416 

Amount paid, being refund of so much 
received on Account parties not in- 
debted to Estate 499 

Amount Bills of Exchange taken in pay- 
ment of Debts and remitted to Lon- 
don for recovery 34,744 

Premium paid on Life Insurances .... 3,520 

Company’s Paper purchased 21,442 

Sundry Charges connected with Estate 729 

Postal paid 95 


B , 4,92,394 

Balance in hands of Assigoees 62,473 


Sa. Rs. 6,54,867 


[Jure, 


RtcHpU, 

Balance of last Statement fumislied ist 

November Sa. Rs. 61.722 

Outstanding Debts recovered 3,71 ^ 

Sale of sundry Goods 

Sale of Company’s paper 3l!l23 

Amount Receive cm Account Sale of 

indigo factories 55 917 

Amount received on Account Sale of ' 


houses, Ac 

Amount received on Account of an out- 
standing debt, but in which other par- 
ties are interested 

Indigo Advances refunded 

Interest received 


1 .0k7 


I, 347 

II, 013 
2>583 


Sa. Rs. 5,54,867 

In possession of Assignees, Conmany’s 
Promissory Notes, belonging to Estate, 
amounting to Sa. Rs. 1 , 77,000 


ESTATE OP MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
for October and November 1835, filed 
by the Assignees. 


Receipta, 

Cash Balance, .30th September 

.Sale of Landed Property 

Rents of Landed Property 

Steamer Forhea 

Refund of Payments In anticipation of 

Dividend 

Sale of OlHce Furniture ’ * * 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents . . . .* 


2,08,356 

11.000 

1,991 

13,800 


59 

62 

4.5,296 


Sa. Rs. 2,80,.564 


Diahtiraemmta, 

Advances for manufacture of Indigo* * * . 

Steamer FurUa 

Life Insurance Premiums 

Repairs, Assessments, Durwans’ Wages, 

0 t(*. of Landed Property 

Law Charges 

Offlrc Establishment 

Incidental Charges 

Refund to Creditors of Sums realized 

since the failure 

Payment in anticipation of Dividend . . 
Cost of a 4 per cent. Government note 

for Hs. 500 

Balance of T. Graham’s London account 

Loans at interest 

Dividends paid 


28,200 


7.951 

4,179 


4,826 

5,279 

2,473 

97 


270 

500 


486 


41,(N)0 

10,136 


Cash in hand and in Union Bank l!74i5^ 


Sa. Rs. 2.80,564 


Memorandum, 

Government Securities 53,500 

Uiircalizeii Acceptances 3,00,645 

Loans at interest 41,000 

Cash Balance and in Union Bank 1,74,577 


Sa, Rs. 5,69,722 


ABOLITION OF OATHS. 

The Indian Law Commissioners have 
proposed the following question, relative 
to judicial evidence, for the consideration 
of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adaulut: 

** If oaths and declarations, containing 
appeals and imprecations of a religious 
kind, were altogether abolished in ci iminal 
proceedings — all the legal penalties of false 
testimony being retained — would the effect 
on the administration of justice be on the 
whole salutary or pernicious ?” 

The commissioners request that tbs 
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question may be circulated to the com- 
inissioners of circuit, the civil and session, 
judges, and the magistrates and joint ma- 
gistrates, for their opinions, and any facts 
which their experience may enable them to 
furnish in explanation of them ; and like- 
wise to such of the Principal Sudder 
Ameeiis, Sudder Ameens, and Hindoo 
and Mahoinedan law officers, as the courts 
of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adaulut 
think may be consulted with advantage. 

TUS AORA COLLEGE. 

We have lately had an opportunity of 
])erusing the report of the superintendent 
of the Agra College, on the last half- 
yearly examination. The difficulties 
hitherto complained of in the propagation 
of education, and especially of English 
education, in this country, are said to 
have proceeded from the opposition of 
prejudices, or at least from indifference to 
the benefits proposed for them on the part 
of those to be instructed — the natives them- 
selves. The present report, however, 
affords gratifying evidence of such ob- 
stacles having in a great measure vanished, 
at least in this quarter, and would seem to 
show, that any deficiency or weakness in 
the practical effect of this institution is 
more attributable to the want of materiel 
of instruction, books and teachers, than to 
any lukewarmness on the part of the na- 
tives, Whether this greater readiness to 
acquire our language and science has its 
source in the loaves and fishes scented afar 
off, — that is, in the expected favour thereby 
of the European functionaries, and the 
attainment of ofiice through the language, 
whose adoption is said to he in contempla- 
tion, — it matters not; the desired result 
will be not less certain. At all events, it 
will be conceded that they should at least 
have that best encouragement to acquire- 
ment, the ready and eflectivo means. The 
Agra Local Committee of Education, we 
believe, are of the same opinion, and have 
minuted strongly to that effect. — j^igra 
Ukkbarf Dec. 19. 

TRADE OF CABUL. 

In an official notification is published 
the following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Masson Mhe writer of the paper inserted 
in p. 24), addressed to Captain Wade, 
from Cahul, May 31 ; 

“ On arrival at Cabul, I made enquiries 
as to the chance of disposing of indigo, 
and exhibited the samples sent. The 
quality was admitted by all, but it was 
asserted that the indigo was of a kind not 
in use here or at Bokhara. There were 
many consumers who would have taken 
a small quantity, say 1 or 2 maunds, and 
have experimented upon it; but tliat it 
could be advantageously sold in Cabul is 
not evident. The indigo of the vale of the 
Indus is how selling at Ks. 80 per maund, 


and the brokers say is likely to fall to 
Rs. 60 Kahum, it being known that the 
Lohanis have purchased their indigo this 
season at the low rate of Rs. 28 per 
maund. The kisht or brick-like form of 
the musters is objected to; the dump form 
being preferred. The indigo received 
from the vale of the Indus is packed first 
in a cotton bag, then cased with untanned 
skin, and covered with judl or nummad. 
Three maunds are put into each package, 
and two of them arc a load for a camel. 
Occasionally, the packages arc of four 
maunds each. The hire of a camel from 
Multan to Cabul is 16 Rs., and duty is 
collected at the two Derahs, at Ghazni and 
Cabul. Two kafilas from Turkistan re- 
main at Khalam, fearful to advance to 
Cabul ; and .i third is at Koshan, in the 
same predicament. From the latter, a 
quantity of gold thread and tillahs of 
Bokhara have been sent to Cabul. Gold 
is very cheap ; the tillah current for 8 Rs., 
and the ducal for 5} Us. ; the former 
Rupees Kahum. Chintzes, black pepper, 
and drugs from Bombay have been re- 
ceived at Cabul via Kandahar. The 
chintzes sold at low prices, and are re- 
tailed at ^ H. the yard. Black pepper was 
at first sold for 44 Us. pukhlah per maund, 
ready money; afterwards fell to Rs. 40; 
then advanced to 44, 48, and 50 Rs., 
successively, and is in demand. Shir- 
khirst, or manna, sold for Rs. 50 pukhtah, 
per maund Tabrezi— ready money. Some 
camphor also arrived, but has not yet been 
sold.” 

THE SAKSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The native managers of the Govern- 
ment Sanscrit College have succeeded in 
proscribing the study of the P^nglish lan- 
guage and sciences there (which were 
introduced a few years ago), on the ground 
that it is not compatible with the shastras; 
that it deteriorates the value of oriental 
acquisitions, renders the students unfit for 
sacerdotal duties, and plants mistrust in 
their minds. The Friend of IndiOy with 
great w’armth, censures this proceeding; 
observing that “ the expulsion of English 
dining the administration of Ramkomul 
Sen siiows the inveteracy of the prejudice 
against it. If any man was likely to have 
used the utmost exertion to restrain the 
bigots of the college from this act of 
suicide, it was Baboo Ramkomul Sen. 
That native gentleman derives his weight 
in society from European associations. 
He is himself one of the best English 
scholars in the country, and his reputation 
is founded on the English and Bengalee 
Dictionary with which he has favoured the 
public as the result often years of assi- 
duity. With all his predilections in favour 
of this language, with a strong attachment 
to the sciences which ennoble the Euro- 
pean world, and with an ardent desire to 
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raise his own countrymen, he has been 
obliged to yield to the current of Hindoo 
prejudice, and to become the instrument 
of expelling the language of the rulers of 
India from an institution which is sup- 
ported by their bounty. The step which 
has now been taken by the directois of the 
college will not, however, be found un- 
serviceable, after all, to the progress of 
truth, because it servos fully to develope 
the genuine character of llindooism. \Vc 
have now the most unequivocal proof that 
it is incapable of advance or elevation. 
It stands aloof from all the improvements 
of the age, and refuses all association with 
them. It will not accommodate itself to 
the progress of society. To the scientific 
errors which have boon embodied in its 
sacred books, it clings with the most tena- 
cious grasp. It will not permit its literati 
to adorn (heir mind;) witli the knowledge 
of the nations, or to form part of the great 
communion of intellect throughout the 
world, of which the principle is 

progression. They are never to go beyond 
the wisdom of their ancestors. They are 
to admit no ideas into their rniinU which 
would place them ahead of their creed. 
They are always to continue in the belief 
that the world is flat, and that the sttit re> 
volves round it.* 'I'hey are never to 
doubt the existence of the seas of clarified 
butter and curds. They arc for ever to 
continue to draw their iiistory from tluMr 
poets, and their chronology from their 
astronomers. Such are the facts whiih 
have been laid open, by (ho di'-cussiotis to 
which the exclusion of English from ti c 
Sungskrit College has given rise. The 
Sungskrit. College is now employed, 
therefore, exclusively in teaching Ilindoo 
learning, on Hindoo principle«, for Hin- 
doo objects ; and there i-. no prospect of 
its ever being incorporated niih any plan 
of national improvement. It is a nursery 
for the Hindoo priesthood. The question 
touching the support it shall conimue to 
receive from funds which ought to be 
sacred to higher objects, is now reduced 
within a very narrow crnnpass. VV'e 
doubt not the subject will receive the 
attention which it merits, from the public 
authorities both in this cuuntiy and in 
England. And we would venture to 
express our humble opinion, that the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Court of Directors 
should be strictly kept in view in all 
future arrangements ; and that the rule of 
Lord William Bciuinck, which cuts oil* 
all future exhibitions, be rigidly main- 
tained. The present incumbents, both 
teachers and pupils, have a claim upon 
government, with which it would be unjust 
to interfere. Let the college last their 

* The writer of this appears to alTei t ignorance 
of the fact, that the Hindoo astronomical writers 
have as just noiiuiis of the niutiotis of the heavenly 
bodies as our own.— En. A. J, 


time. The students will gradually drop 
off, through the withdrawal of support 
from all new applicants; and the pio. 
fessors will in lime be left without duties. 
To give it a fresh lease of life, by reviving 
the stipends of the students, after its une^ 
quivocal declaration of hostility to every 
species of scientific and literary improve’, 
ment, would be, to use the expression of 
the Court, ‘ an act of folly.’ ” 

Those who take a more temperate view 
of the subject than this w-riter, will per. 
ceive, in this step of the directors of the 
Sanscrit College, nothing more than a fair 
retaliation against the late unjust and un. 
wise proscription of oriental literature by 
the Indian government. 

KAJAH HAJNAKAIN ROY. 

The Governor- General gave a privaU* 
audience to-day to Rajah llajn.irain Roy, 
at which the Rajah was presented with .1 
large gold medal of honour, bearing the 
follov\ing inscription: — On the obvein*, 
the Company’s arms, richly chased, with 
the motto upon u dark ground in a circle— 
“ Anspicio J(cgis et iienalus Anghic"— 
and on the reverse, the words “ Presented 
by the Hon. Sir Charles T. Metcalte, 
liait., (xovernor- General of all Inrli i, in 
Rajah Rajnar.nii Roy Hehadur, A.l). 
lS;5,r.” 'I’lie nied.il is fitted with a ilasp 
to lie worn upon the breast, like a star, 
and \^e liave no doubt tlie young rajuli will 
value this appendage to his dress as a mote 
honourable distinction tlian the jewels 
with which a wealthy inheritance li.is 
hitherto adorned his person, — Cal. (\mr.^ 
Dec. t>9. 


NATIVE Enm’ATlON. 

Upon the list of donations to ihc ruinl 
for the educ.iiion of natives, under (lie 
dinclion of tlie Commiltee of Puhiic In- 
struction, are the following: 


Rajah Huddyanalh Roy Its. .>0,(«)(l 

,, ISliirsing ('hundcr Roy L'tl.nOd 

,, ( ally Sunker Roy L'O.tMiO 

,, Henwaii Lul Roy .'10, (MM) 

,, (iooroo I'resaud Roy 1(1,0(10 

Huiry Nath Roy t'0.(KHt 

,, Saib t 'hundcr Roy :lo,(Jt'0 


Making an aggregate of 1,70,000 Rs., m 
iieaily A*t^00,O(X), contiihuted by seven 
individuals. JCvery contributor to the 
eMeiit of 10,000 Rs. is entitlid to the 
privilege of admitting one pupil to the 
Hindoo College. Tlie Gi/ananeskan (no- 
live paper), noticing these munificeni 
donations, and another of 10,000 lU. by 
Rajah Bijoy Govind Sing, of Puinea, 
asks — “ What are the Debs, the Mu Hicks, 
the Seals, and other wealthy natives, 
doing? Surely they caunul exercise then 
charity in a nobler object than that nl ' 
being the means of bestowing upon theii 
countrymen that most iiiestiiiiablc 
the gift of motal mid intellectual edn- 
tvition.” 
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OAKeeS INSURANCE OFFICE. 

There was a meeting; of the members of 
the Ganges Insurance Company yesterday, 
called chiefly for the purpose of consider- 
ing the means to meet the recent call on 
the society, on the policies effected on the 
JMy Munro. After some discussion, it 
was resolved to call on the shareholders, 
who, on a recent occasion, advanced 
Sa. Ks. 1,000, to make an additional ad- 
vance of Sa. Rs. 500, and those who on 
the same occasion advanced Sa. Rs. .500, 
are now to he called on for Sa. Rs. 1,0(X), 
and those who did not pay at all are to 
advance Sa. Rs. 1,500. It was also agreed 
that Mr. J. Low and Mr. J. Allan he re- 
quested to take the management of the 
society’s aflairs, with a vievv to the final 
winding up of the Insurance Office. — 
Knghshtnan, Dec. ‘21. 


UKLllI. 

Much discord is now prevalent in the 
palace of the king of Delhi. The eldest 
son of his Majesty is nominated as the 
heir-upparent. Mirza Sakeni, the younger 
son, of an aspiring disposition, has, in 
consequence of this arrangement, raised 
much dissension, and his improper exer- 
tions have been supported by many of the 
court adherents. Baboo llada Presaiuf, 
son of the late Raja Rainmohun Roy, has 
advised Mirza Sjileern to provide him with 
documents under the seal of the iclations 
of the king, and he will iiroceed to Cal- 
cutta to make intercession for him. Sliuja 
ool Moolk, who arrived fiom Mecca on 
the 17th ult., has been married to the 
daughter of Walleeauhud. The king 
presented him with many valuable presents, 
and so enraged was Mirza Saleeni, at his 
brother’s fortunate disposal of his daughter, 
that he absented himself for three day.-, at 
the expitation of wliich his Rlajesty sent 
for him, and commanded him to offer the 
customary presents to his luqjhew. To 
this proposal the son thought fit to con- 
cede, and accordingly forwarded the usual 
gifts. The general opinion of the court is, 
that the king would do well to resign in 
favour of his eldest son, and by that means, 
secure for him the possession of the crown 
previous to bis own decease. His Majesty 
is completely in the hands of Mirza 
Saleem’s party, who have just made him 
perpetrate an aflVont on Walleeauhud. It 
appears that Walleeauhud had solicited a 
title for his son-in-law, Shuja ool Moolk, 
and that his Majesty bad agreed to confer 
one — but when that individual attended, 
on the day appointed, to receive it, he was 
put oft’ by frivolous and evasive excuses, 
at the Instance of the party already named, 
upon whose proceedings we trust our 
worthy agent, Mr. T. Metcalfe, will keep 
an eye — Delhi Gnx., Dec. flO. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH. 

A very spirited cricket match was played 
on new year’s day, and yesterday, on the 
Esplanade. Eleven Etonians against all 
Calcutta. The Eton men won the throw 
for innings — and the Calcutta men went 
in, and scored 133 runs. If) byes, and 2 
wide balls ; total 154. The Eton men then 
went in, and two of their crack wickets 
went down immediately without a run. 
“ Them Eton men seems bothered,” ex- 
claimed a voice on the ground. The odds 
seemed heavily against them ; hut they 
were now on their mettle, and to it they 
went in right earnest, and, at half past two, 
had scored 147 runs, 7 byes, and 3 wide 
balls ; total 157. The Calcutta men now 
went in for a second innings, which ended 
a little before sunset, they having marked 
110; thus leaving the Eton men 107 to 
make up in their second innings. The Eton 
men went in .again yesterday afternoon, 
and won the m-atch, Ii.iving 4 wickets to go 
down. It was an exceedingly good match. 
The Calcutta men are the best fielders and 
their two bowlers are superior ; but the 
Eton men have here an advantage over 
their opponents, as they have four bowlers, 
and all excellent. The Calcutta men, 
moreover, possess a most admirable second 
stop. It must be observed that the Eton 
men had never played together before the 
match, and some hafl never handled a bat 
or thrown a erkket ball for years. As 
matches with Etonians possess some interest 
beyond Calcutta, we subjoin the names of 
the players on each side. 

Calc utta. 


Mr. G. Utlny, 

Mr. S. Palmer, 

Mr. Urquharr, 

Mr. K. Dccaes, 

Mr. W. Cr.iwford, 
Mr. W. Hay. 

Mr. U. WaddiiiRton, 
Mr. W. II. T-. Frilh, 
Mr. W. Frith, 

Mr. Oakes, lunior, 
Mr. II. x\tkm'5on, 


"j Civil Service. 


1 

J 


Members of the Calcutta 
Club. 


Madras. 


Eto.v. 


Mr. C. II. Cameron, 
C’.^ptain Mitchell, 
Mr..I. P. Grant, 

Mr. P Taylor, 

Mr. II. V. Bay ley, 

Mr. G. Battyc, 

Mr. A. G. Macdonald, 
Mr. II. Alexander, 

Mr. II. llolroyd, 
C'aptain Brownrigg, 
Captain T. J. Taylor, 


I.aw Commissioner. 
A. I). C. 


^.Civil Service. 
Barrister. 


II. M. !)th. 
Madras Cavalry. 


— Be7tg. Herald, Jan. 3. 


INDIAN JAILS. 

We understand that a committee, of 
which the three Judges, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Shakespear, and six other gentlemen, 
are members, has been formed to enquire 
into the state of the Indian Jails and pre- 
pare an improved plan of prison discipline; 
the junior member, Mr. .T. 1*. Grant, to 
act as Secretary.— Dec. 30. 
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AB6LmON OF OUATOM HOUSES. 

' OCir oiercantile readers will learo with 
pleasure, that the abfdition of the dutom- 
houses of Benares, Ghazeepore, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Furrukhabad, and Bareilly has 
been determined on, and will take place, 
aa soon as the present collectors are pro> 
tided for elsewhere. The immediate 
eause of this important determination, is, 
we have heard, a ** surplus revenue;*’ but 
we are willing; to suppose that it is based 
on some sounder principle, and that a 
desire to relieve the trade of the country 
from the incubus of custom-houses, has 
given rise to it. The custom-houses of 
Agra, Mirzapore, and Meerut are to be 
continued, for granting and registering 
passports, receiving the duties, &c. ; but as 
the great preventive line will prevent the 
illegal transit of goods, and defeat all 
attempts at fraud, the business at these 
custom-houses will he simplified to the 
mere issue of passes. The detention, search 
and vexation, which under the old system 
were so oppressive, will now be as light as 
tlie levying of transit duties, in any shape, 
will admit of, and the evil be at least re- 
duced to a minimum. From the lower 
range of the Himalaya to the Vindaya 
hills, we shall then have a line of posts, 
with four principal currents of the trade of 
North Western and Central India, instead 
of the country being studded witfi places 
of search and detention . — Agra Ukhbarf 
Dec. 19. 

We wish the editor had been more ex- 
plicit in his stat^ements on a subject so full 
of interest, and had informed us more par- 
ticularly what he meant by the “ surplus 
revenue,” the acquisition of which has led 
to this arrangement. We are almost in- 
clined to believe that the new preventive 
line, in the first year of its operation, has 
been found to uflbrd a larger revenue than 
the custom-houses and chowkeys, which 
studded the country, yielded to the trea- 
sury; and that this generous policy has 
already been found as advantageous to 
Government as it cannot fail to he beneficial 
to the people. Enough, however, is told 
us in the extract to shew, that the whole 
country, from the Himalaya to Patna, em- 
bracing perhaps 2000 miles of commercial 
navigation, is to be immediately freed from 
the vexations of the custom-house system ; 
and this agrees with the information we 
have received from other quarters. This 
is, indeed, an important and decisive mea- 
sure. It places the question of transit 
duties in a new position. It is so exhilira- 
tiog a procedure that it would perhaps be 
ungracious to enquire how it happens that, 
while a committee now sitting in Calcutta 
is investigating the subject with care and 
caution, the great majority of the custom- 
houses have slipped through their fingers 
afid elpired ; while they are deliberating 
on measures of relief which are to embrace 


all tlie Presidencies, tlie custom-houses at 
one entire Presidency have become extinct. 
It is sufficient for those who cannot see 
behind the curtain, and who know nothing 
but what passes before their eyes on the 
public stage of action, to bo informed that 
the Governor of Agra lias cut the gordian 
knot, and swept away these obnoxious 
custom-houses from bis own jurisdiction, 
This bold and judicious measure combines 
in itself two advantages. It affords im- 
mediate relief to the trade of the forty mil- 
lions of people who inhabit the Western 
Provinces, and it brings the prospect of 
relief in Bengal nearer to accomplishment. 
— Friend o/* India ^ Jan- 7. 

NATIVE SERVANTS. 

We learn from the Sumackar Durpun, 
that the commissioner of the district of 
llooghly has commenced an investigation 
into the conduct of tb<..jtn\lahs ' of the 
court, in consequence of complaints of 
their corrupt and oppressive practices. The 
commissioner, in order to remove every 
obstacle in the way of this object, has 
issued a proclamation stating, that he has 
heard of the oppression and corruption of 
the amlahs that he is about to enter 
into examination of these charges,— and 
that, as many, who have suffered from 
.amlahs, refrain from complaining through 
fear of their honour and of being obliged 
to make oath, they may bring forward their 
charges without entertaining any such ap- 
prehensions. Those, who are aware of the 
difficulties in the way of preferring com- 
plaints before magistrates of the conduct of 
native functionaries, will perceive, that, 
however much the course adopted by the 
commissioner deviates from ordinal y rule 
of British justice, it is the only one most 
likely to lead to a full discovery of the 
misdeeds, if there be any, of the amlahs. 
— EnglishmaUi Jan. 19. 

A UR UNO A BAD. 

A correspondent describes this district 
as fast going to ruin, by the oppression 
and mismanagement of the Nuwab, Noor 
Oolla Khan, the Governor appointed by 
the Nizam. No means of violence or 
deceit are left unresorted to, to acquire 
possession of money, wliether it belongs to 
rich or poor; the consequences are, that 
the whole social machine is broken up, a 
moral pestilence has fallen upon the place, 
and robbery and riot, the immediate results 
of the people’s misery and despair, are of 
daily occurrence. The merchant refuses 
to expose for sale to such a rabble the 
necessaries he commands ; and famine is 
added to the rest, so that, says the corres- 
pondent, unless some arrangement be 
made to remove or check the .Nuwab, the 
people will be driven to insurrection, an 
then butchered by the troops discipline 
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|)V English knowledge.— Ukhbar^ 
i)ec. 12. 

TRX OPIUM-TUADB WITH CHINA. 

The opium trade with China has been 
hitherto carried on by advances from pri- 
vate capitalists, who found in it afar more 
lucrative way of employing their money 
than any other means equally secure. Be* 
sides the interest they got on these ad- 
vances, they profited by the difference of 
exchange. Especially in these timeS) when 
mercantile credit is but just recovering 
from the shock it lately received, this means 
of employing capital afforded great ad- 
vantages. We are now given to under, 
stand, on good authority, that government 
are engaged in considering the propriety 
of making advances on opium investments 
to China at a rate more advantageous to 
the speculators than that at which they 
have hitherto obtained the assistance of 
capitalists. This measure will no doubt 
injure the interests of the capitalists; but 
as capitalists form only avery small portion 
of the public, the que^ktion proper for our 
consideration is, how the proposed change 
is likely to affect the country at large, and 
the mass of the people. We perceive both 
advantages and disadvantages involved in 
this measure . — Bengal Herald^ Jan, 3. 

DAWK-TUAVKLI.ING. 

The conveyance by Steam, on our prin- 
cipal river, has of late engaged so exclu- 
sively the public attention, as to throw 
our more ancidnt mode of dawk-travelling 
rather out of sight. The river-navigation, 
however, wdieii brought to perfection by 
the improvements of science, will never 
entirely supersede the conveyance by land, 
partly because the water distance be- 
tween Calcutta and Allahabad is more 
than 800 miles, while the distance by 
land is less than .>00 miles ; and partly be- 
cause it is to be doubted whether steam- 
travelling by night in our uncertain rivers 
will ever be feasible. 

The distance between Calcutta and 
Benares by the old route, through Dwar- 
hatta to Bancoorah, is 420 miles. The 
road between Calcutta and Bancoorah, 
which comprizes onc-fouith of the entire 
distance, not having been repaired for 
many years, has now become utterly im- 
passable, and travellers arc obliged to 
proceed a long round-about way through 
Burdwan, by which the di.stance is iri- 
CTeased twenty-six miles, the expense 
tts.l3. By the old route, then, upon 
which all the published tables of charges 
are founded, the expense of travelling 
IS at the rate of eight annas a mile (lls. 2 10), 
which sum the traveller is required to 
deposit before he starts on his journey, 
and with it one-half the sum for prospec- 
we demurrage. The stages are, we be- 
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lieve, forty-five. A full dawk includes 
ten men for the day stages, and twelve for 
those which are traversed by night; so 
that, upon the most accurate calculation, 
500 bearera are employed through the 
entire route. These men receive from 
government at the rate of four annas a 
man for each stage. 'I’lie tiip, therefore, 
for w’hich the traveller pays Rs.210, costs 
the public treasury in actual outlay about 
125, say Us.l30, leaving a surplus of 
K..S.80. Out of tlii.s sum is to be pro- 
vided the expense of two servants at each 
bungalow, and the dawk-wri tens and moon- 
fihees at the various stagc.s ; but the charge 
of tliese items can hear no proportion to 
the aggregate surplus. lienee we feel 
confident, that, if the profits of dawk- 
travelling be not estimated a.s part of 
the pul)lie revenue, a revi.sion of the 
pre.sent system would enable the post- 
m^ter to reduce the charges twenty, if 
not tw^enty- five per cent., without incur- 
ring any risk of loss. Any individual who 
may start for Benares, without laying a 
public dawk, and take his chance of find- 
ing bearers on the route, may effect the 
journey for about Rs. 130. We believe it 
has been done for lcs.s. Bearers may be 
obtained in abundance; and they will 
always be found more ready to serve the 
chance travellers, who pay ready money at 
the cIo.se of each stage, than the individual 
who travels under tlie jiatronage of the 
post-office. 

This readiness on their part to serve 
private individuals, grows out of thegriev- 
ances of the government system. The 
traveller pays his fare, with a heavy depo- 
sit for demurrage, in advance; but the 
poor bearers are not paid for two or three 
months, and every day’s delay Ie8.sen8 the 
chance of their being paid in lull. They are 
at the mercy of the dawk moonshees on the 
line of communication, who, being public 
servants, armed with public authority, 
may command their services, however 
tardy or insufficient may be their remune- 
ration. As to any complaint on the part of 
the poor bearers, it is out of the question ; 
ill India, the poor man does not readily 
complain against tho.se who are in power. 
'J*he bearers are miserable beings, with 
barely a rag to cover them, living in huts, 
which they contrive to shelter from the 
elements by the branches and leaves of 
trees. A more destitute, abject, wretched 
race can scarcely be imagined. They 
seem almost to occupy a kind of midway 
station between the rational and the 
brute creation. I’hcy can neither read 
nor write ; whenever, therefore, there is 
any arrear of aceounts, and this is always 
the case, they are sure to be the losers. 
Hence they afford a rich harvest for plun- 
der to the dawk moonshees. Paid, as 
they are, so long after the money has 
been earned, thev mu.st obtain food on 

(K) 
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credit, which the dawk moonshee ia al- 
ways benevolent enough to give them. 
The bearers more than suspect that the 
shops, at which tbeir wants are so libe- 
rally supplied, are under the control of 
the moonshees, and are possibly carried 
on for their benefit ; and this suspicion is 
strengthened by the two facts, that the 
food is sold to them at a much higher 
price than they could procure it for at 
any other shop, and that they cannot re- 
sort to any other store, without incurring 
the serious displeasure of the moonshee. 
The fact is, that, ' wherever native agency 
IS employed, there is such a complication 
of machinery, that the keenest European 
finds himself baffled in his attempts to 
discover all the secret wheels of private 
interest which are brought into play. No 
wonder, then, that the bearers leap for 
joy at the idea of being paid four annas 
a-piece, in shining coin, into their own 
hands, without deduction and without 
delay, as they bring the traveller to the 
end of the stage. This little four-anna 
piece, thus punctually paid, is worth full 
thirty per cent, more to tire poor fellows, 
than the four annas which the traveller 
pays to government, and government to 
the post- master, and the post- master to 
the deputy post- master, and the deputy 
post-master to his baboo, and the baboo 
to the dawk moonshees in the interior, 
and tlie dawk moonshees to the bearers, 
one, two, or three months after the money 
has been earned, and long after it has been 
all anticipated by the food which has been 
sold at an extravagant rate at the dawk 
moonshee’s favourite shop . — Friend of 
JndiOt Dec» 31. 

GROWTH OF TEA IN INDIA. 

Whilst we admire the spirit of enter- 
prize and improvement in our government, 
we think it necessary to consider the pros- 
pects which these experiments afford of 
ultimate benefit to the country. It will 
be readily admitted that, so long as India 
remains under the domination of Great 
Britain, she must, in some shape, con- 
tinue to pay her tribute. This is at present 
accomplished without involving her in 
any considerable difficulty: her opium 
and other productions are taken to China, 
and thence remittances made to England. 

If China were ever to cease supplying her 
tea, her profits would lessen, her luxuries 
decrease, and the consumption of our 
opium be consequently diminished. Trade 
ultimately depends on its original basis of 
barter; and though gold and silver supply 
a convenient medium of conducting the 
details of business, yet, considered as the 
circulating medium, they can never up- 
hold the commef*ce of two countries, which 
cannot barter their produce, either directly 
or through any circuitous channel. If, 
then, India were to supply England with 


tea, that commodity would not be taken 
from China, and China would, in the 
same ratio, become unable to consume 
our opium. Now, even if the tea of India 
succeed so well as to drive the tea of 
China out of the markets of Europe, our 
advantages in this will be greatly mode- 
rated by our losses consequent on the di. 
minished demand for our opium. But if 
after all, which w'e think to be the more 
likely result, India will not be able suc- 
cessfully to compete with China in the 
production of tea, all the expense now 
incurred in the experiments must be car- 
ried to profit-and-loss account. The sig. 
nal defeat in the experiments made here 
on the coffee plant, the quality of the 
fruit of which is not equal to that of the 
coffee which we get from Arabia, is well 
ktiown to all. The fact is, that the soil 
of India, though perhaps the most prolific 
in the world, is not fitted for the produc- 
tion of every kind of plant. We may grow 
here, both coffee and Lea ; but the quea- 
tion is, will the quality, the quantity, and 
the expenditure of growing he equally fa- 
vourable here as they are in the countries 
to which these plants are indigenous ?— 
Bengal Uei aid, Jan. 10. 

PROGRESS OF THE INGLIRII LANGUAGE. 

An evidence of the progress of the 
English language in Anglo- India appear^ 
in the following letter of the young llaja 
of niiurtpore, to some of his political ac- 
quiiintunce : 

“ My dear friend,— Allow me to con- 
gratiilate you on the occasion of the ap- 
proaching Christmas and New Your, and 
to wish you the compliments of the sea- 
son, and many happy and prosperous re- 
turns of the same. I hope yon are in 
the enjoyment of good health, and that 1 
shall have the pleasure of hearing the 
same from you. I am happy to say that 
X have myself been perfectly well, and 
trusting that you will ever continue to 
regard meas your devoted friend and well- 
wisher, I remain, your’s very sincerely." 

THE NEPAUL EMBASSY. 

All Calcutta swarmed upon tlie inai- 
daun yesterday, to witness the landing of 
the Nepaul embos^. While the HoogUy 
steamer was towing the Soonamookee, 
with the Nepalese general and suite on 
board, along the strand, the troops of his 
escort were firing away with their little 
muskets, in boats ranged on either aide. 
After the landing, we were entertained 
for nearly an hour with the discordant 
blasts of a dozen trumpets with enormous 
mouths, followed at a short distance by ® 
regular band of Nepalese, playing Engbsb 
tunes in very good time. The old gene- 
ral, Martubbar Sing, who was conveyed 
to government-house in Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s carriage, was dressed in an elegant 
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iiiufonn» with EnglUb epaulettes, and is 
a fine-looking man. The troops of the 
escort (there seemed to be full 800 of 
them) were also very smart-looking fel- 
lows, small of stature, but very active, 
and, no doubt, good soldiers for moun- 
tain service. Their muskets were the 
smallest we have ever seen, and the 
bayonets upon them were in all manner 
of shapes. Altogether, the sight was ex- 
tremely interesting. The escort were 
marched off to Balligunge. The general 
and some of his officers made their ap- 
pearance at the theatre in the evening. — 
Cal. Cour t Jan. 16. 

BABOO JOYKISSUN DOSS. 

A wealthy banker of Benares, Baboo 
Joykissun Doss, died in Calcutta on the 
aOth ult., and left property to the amount 
uf about eight lakhs, by will, to his wife 
and a daughter now seven years old; 
with reversion to this government if the 
latter die without issue. The govern- 
ment, and in case of their refusing to 
act, Mr. Smoult, is appointed executor. 
Whatever might have been the motive 
which led this individual to dispose of his 
property in the manner he has done, the 
result cannot but be such as every pro* 
perly constituted mind will rejoice in 
seeing. If the daughter has issue, the 
property will of course go to the rightful 
ouner, and be saved from the hands of 
the enemies of a helpless female ; if not, 
it will come to this government, which, 
we have po doubt, will make such proper 
use of it as will be most beneficial to (he 
country and creditable to itself. — ife- 
Jormer, Jan. 1. 

THE LIBRABY. 

The Calcutta Courier, on the subject of 
the Public Library, observes, “ Wc are 
afraid about the accomplishment of the 
one thing still wanting, the filling up the 
requisite number of a hundred proprie- 
tors. We hear that more than tw'enty 
are still wanting, that is, more than 6.000 
of the requisite 30,000 rupees are still to 
seek. We fear they will not easily be 
found, for the last twenty ilfimes have 
been slowly collected, in six or seven 
weeks ; 'and every body, conversant with 
subscription-lists knows, that, as the list 
fills, the difficulty of enlarging it increases 
in a geometrical ratio.*' 

SHOJA-OOL-MOOLK. 

Several applications have been sent to 
the ruler of fiJeinde, by Runjeet Sing, re- 
questing Shekarpore. Noor Mohumed 
Khan, the ruler of Hyderabad, did not 
seem inclined to pay attention to this; but 
Runjeet wrote to assure the Khan that, 
unless he complied with his request, he 
would resort to arms, but strongly recom- 
mended the Khan to give it up amicably. 
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Noor Mohumed could neither think of 
giving up Shekarpore to his inveterate 
enemy, nor face his troops, so he offered 
Shekarpore to Shah Sho jjah, as the legiti- 
mate sovereign of the province ; but the 
Shah replied that he did try his fortune 
once, and the recollection of the troubles 
he experienced in the experiment, had taken 
away from him all desire to attempt regain- 
ing his lost kingdom . — Mofussil Paper. 

THE BENGAL CLUB. 

The affair referred to in our last Jour- 
nal (p. 13), namely, tlie meditated ejec- 
tion of Mr. Stocqueler, the editor of the 
Englishman, from the Bengal Club, on 
the ground of certain strictures in that 
paper, calculatetl to disturb the harmony 
of the club, continues to provoke con- 
troversy ; tlie last papers from the pre- 
sidency are full of the subject. The fol- 
lowing proceedings have taken place in 
the club. 

On the 30th December, a meeting 
took place at the club-house, which was 
attended by between forty and fifty mem- 
bers; the Hon. Mr. Melville in the chair. 
Mr. Lorigueville Clarke moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr W. Bracken, and supported by 
Capt. Sewell, Mr. Dickens, Col. Beat- 
son, and Mr. J. P. Grant : 

“ That the statement contained in an 
article of the Englishman newspaper, of 
the llth inst, wherein it is alleged, that 
the manner in which the invitation to the 
Commander-in-chief was preferred, was 
obviously to subserve selfish and slavish 
purposes, is untrue, and conveys a scan- 
dalous imputation on some of the mem- 
bers of the club.” 

Mr. Paltle moved the following 
amendment, seconded by Mr. Osborne: 

“ That the very reprehensible editorial 
article of the Englishman newspaper, of 
the llth inst., has not disturbed the har- 
mony and order of the club.” 

A very animated debate took place, in 
which Mr. Clarke, Mr. Dickens, Col. 
Beatson, and others, spoke in favour of 
the original motion ; and Mr. Pattle, 
Mr. O’ Hanlon, Mr. Osborne, Mr, Mac- 
kinnon, and others a^inst it On a di- 
vision, Mr. Pattle’s amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of twenty-two votes 
against seventeen. 

When the matter had been decided/ 
Mr. Stocqueler stepped forward, and de- 
clared that, though he had determined 
not to apologize, furtlier than he had done 
in his letters, while any question was 
before the meeting — lest it should be said, 
that he made concessions in order to 
shirk the discussion —he could have no 
heritation, now tliat the matter was de- 
cided in his favour, in apologizing to the 
committee at large, and to Colonel Beat- 

• Wtrits thi* lUterwnt from the SnglUhmmn. 
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son tn particular, for imputing to them 
improper motives of action, which did not 
appear, by the statements now put forth, 
to have guided tlicm. 

The Calcutta Courier stotes that, 
among tiie majority were two (it appears 
that there were three) of the members of 
the committee.who had, on the 17th inst., 
joined their colleagues in unanimously 
coming to the following resolutions ; 

“ The committee, having proceeded to 
take the above papers into consideration, 
are of opinion that several of the para- 
graphs in the editorial article contained in 
the Eiuflishman of the 11th inst, are, as 
fur as regards the intentions of the com- 
mittee of management, altogether un- 
founded; that other paragraphs com- 
menting on the votes of certain members 
of the club, recorded at the last general 
meeting, and on the dinner that was given 
by the members of the club to Sir Henry 
Fane, are extremely offensive and unwar- 
rantable ; and that tJic conduct of Mr. 
Stocqueler (as a member of this club), in 
inserting the whole of the above article 
in his paper (the Englishman) of the 1 1th 
December, is not only calculated to be 
very prejudicial to the best interests of 
the club, but is entirely subversive of the 
order and harmony of the institution.” 

On the 10th January, an extraor<l inary 
general meeting was convened by regular 
requisition and advertisement, signed by 
the secretary, to consider the propriety of 
adopting the following new rules ; 

“ Any member of the club, publishing 
remarks on matters connected with the 
institution, or making statements in the 
newspapers regarding subjects that have 
taken place within the club-rooms, until 
the committee of management shall have 
enquired into and disposed of the alleged 
grievance or complaint, in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards a general or ex- 
traordinary general meeting, shidl he 
deemed to liave come under clause 7, 
rule vii. of the rules of this club.” 

“ Any member, or committee of mem- 
bers, who shall violate, or cause to be vio- 
lated, any rule of the club, shall be ex- 
pelled, and no qu^ification to this rule 
shall be admitted.”^ 

“ No editor of a newspaper shall 
henceforth be eligible for election as a 
member of this club.” 

“ The amount of entrance to the club 
shall be r^ced from Sa. Rs. 250 to 160 
Company’s Rupees, or 10 gold mohurs of 
the new ciirrebcy.” 

The result of this meeting is thus 
stated by the Hwrkaru, a paper adverse 
to Mr. Stocqueler : 

** About fifteen members met at the 
club-house to discuss the proposed new 
rules. Dr. Ran ken was Ccilled to the 
chair, which he at first declined, pleading 
that he could not consistently preside 


over the introduction of measures wliich 
he had come there to oppose ; but, on 
flndii’g nobody else willing to be chair, 
man, he consented to act, on condition 
that he might speak and vote as he 
pleased. A good deal of irregular dis. 
cussion took place on the first propo- 
sition, and various amendments, which 
were successively put, and all rejected. 
An adjournment was then moved, which 
the chairman objected to, until given to 
understand that the remaining proposi. 
tions would in that W'ay be ‘ cashiered’ 
and not revived. The meeting then dis. 
parsed, in considerable merriment at the 
expense of those who hud suggested the 
calling of it. ” As you were !” was the 
cry, and it seems to express fully the re- 
sult of this odd eifort of some person or 
persons unknown in club-legislation. 
Those who had signed the requisition, 
with few exceptions, disclaimed appro- 
bation of the proposed rules, though they 
meant to consent that a meeting should 
be held to consider them.” 

THE .lEYPOUE AFrAIR. 

The Delhi (rnzetfe has published ano- 
ther version of the Jeypore atfair, on the 
faith of “certain facts and particulars, 
hitherto unknown to the pul)lic, by a 
talented and intelligent member of the 
community, on whose judgment it places 
the greatest reliance winch, if true, sets 
the atfair in a new light, and proves un- 
equivocally that the atrocious murder of 
Mr. Bluke, and the attack on Major Alves, 
were planned by the public authorities ut 
the state, and executed by their conni- 
vance, if not by their direction. It is 
there stated that the rawul was highly 
displeased at having others associated 
with him in the management of the raj, 
and the ranee was openly oppo.scd to the 
rawul being sole manager, to whieh she 
knew his ambition looked ; and Rhymu- 
toolah Khati, the rawul’s vakeel, was 
known operdy to say that, so long as 
Major Alves and Mr. Blake had influ- 
ence at Jeypore, his master had no chance 
of attaininK his wishes. The other ranees, 
the widov^ of the two preceding rajas, 
combined together to get possession of 
the young raju, under the idea that who- 
ever had charge of him would possess the 
consequent authority of the affairs of the 
country; and were, therefore, jealous ot 
Ranee Chundruwut’s influence, who had 
been, by direction of the British Govern- 
ment, constituted sole inalik on behalf of 
her son, who was to remain in her charge. 
On the night during which these women 
first proceeded to act openly against the 
ranee, there w’as a state party given to the 
European gentlemen, at the palace. After 
tile zea^uty and towards the close of the 
nautching, the suroee walla kanee, the 
wife of Jysing Suwny, who was, with 
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many other women, behind purdahs, ad- 
di-essed herself to Major Alves, and, in 
an angry, menacing tone, told him she 
would never submit to be under the influ- 
ence of Ranee Chundruwut; that be (Ma- 
ior Alves) had, under cover of the British 
Government, taken the Sambhur country, 
and got possession of Shekawat, which 
was highly improper and unjust; .ind he 
had further evinced the spirit which ac- 
tuated him, by affording protection to 
Joota Ram, with whom, he well knew, 
i,he had a long account to settle In the 
shape of a demand of at least twenty 
lakhs of rupees, but more particularly on 
account of her late husband’s blood, wliich 
called aloud for vengeance ; and she called 
upon him to give up Joota Ram, or punish 
hull himself— if not, she could assure him 
there were three hundred thousand of her 
tribe forthcoming, and they would seek 
vengeance, if it were to be had. Major 
Alves endeavoured, in a mild, conciliating 
manner, to appease and persuade her; but 
finding the little effect it had, he took his 
departure. 

Tile result of this evening’s proceed- 
ings, and the negative countenance given 
to them by the rawnl, caused an immedi- 
ate report all over Jeypore, that the 
intention of massacrcing the Kuropeans 
WHS too evident to leave a doubt on the 
subject, and the gencial opinion was, that 
they had had a nurroiv escape that evening. 

On the following day, all the other 
ranees combined to prevent articles ot 
tood, Kic. being deliveied as usual to 
llunee Chundraw'ut’s inuhiil, and pro- 
ceeded to various acts of outrage ; towards 
evening, the ruwml went to Major Alves, 
and requested he w'ould proceed to the 
palace and quell the riot, otherwise the 
women would proceed to serious acts of 
violence. Major Ahes gave for answer, 
that it was tlien too late in the day ; re- 
quested the rawul w^ould go back and 
exert himself to keep them (piict; saying 
that it was no part of his business to inter- 
fere on such occasions as this ; but that, as 
he seemed to press the necessity ol it so 
strongly upon him, he would go to the 
palace next morning. 

Major Alves went accordingly, on the 
following morning, accompanied by IVIr. 
Blake, Lieut. Macnaghten and Captain 
Ludlow, and, when they arrived at the 
palace, they were ushered into the inner 
apartments by Rawul Byree Saul, Hun- 
wunt Singh, Buhadoor Singh, and Luch- 
mun Singh, sirdars, and they endeavoured 
to persuade the w'omen nut to molest the 
ranee and young raja, but to continue to 
enjoy all their former incomes, &c., and 
leave affairs in peace and quietness. Ra- 
nee Chundrawut, with the young raja, 
confined herself, during these disturbances, 
strictly to her own suite of apartments. 
After many ineffectual attempts to ap- 


pease the growing wrath of these women. 
Major Alves and the whole pai ty left the 
apartments, with the purpose of going to 
the residency. 

It is customary, on the visits of the poli- 
tical agent to the palace, for the highest 
officer of state present to lead him to his 
conveyance, and then to take his leave ; 
on the present occasion, the rawul com- 
plained of severe pain, w’hich prevented 
ills performing this customary piece of 
etiquette, and all the ctlier sirdars pre- 
sent made equally frivolous excuses to 
evade it, and Major Alves and his party 
proceeded to their conveyances unat- 
tended. 

Major Alves w'as attacked only thirty 
yards from tlio spot where the rawul was 
standing. The siidars, when expostu- 
lated with and threatened by Mr. Blake, 
were heard to call out to their people, 
“Take care he does not escape,” and 
then went into the palace. 

When Pirthce Singh, the man who 
wounded Major Alves, was questioned, 
three days afterwards, as to his reasons 
for the act, and who it was that advised 
him to it, he deposed that Rajoo Lall, 
Ameer Clmnd, &c., had planned it, and 
induced him to commit the act — but, 
when these individuals were placed before 
him, he could not recognize one of them, 
and Major Alves returned him to the 
rawul. On being questioned by Major 
Alves, the rawul said that the mob of the 
city had inindered Mr. Blake, without 
bis knowledge, tliough, at the moment 
rirthee Singh, a follower of Bhyra Singh, 
made his attack on Major Alves, the 
rawul W’as an eye-witness ot it, at a dis- 
tance of thirty yards, and that, at the 
time Mr. Blake left the jialuce, i.e. turned 
his back on it to go away— orders were 
beard to issue from the palace, in a dis- 
tinct, audible voice, to release Pirthee 
Singh trom the clmrpoy, and on no ac- 
count to let Mr. Blake escape. It is 
also well asceitained that his eldest son, 
Liichmun Singh, was standing on a part 
of his house, commanding a tull view of 
the acts committed upon Mr. Blake, with- 
out in any measure attempting to ren- 
der him assistance. • 

These arc the material facts in this 
statement. It is to be regretted that 
some official or accredited account ot the 
affair is not put forth to stop these con- 
tradictory details. 

On the 8th inst. Sunghee Hookum 
Cbund and Futtey Lall, the brother and 
nephew of Dewaii Jootaram, left Agra 
under the escort of a detachment com- 
manded by Capt. Lloyd, 36th N.I., on 
their way to Rajgurh, in Alwar, the civil 
authorities of Agra having been directed 
to make over the prisoners to Major 
Alves, with the view to their being put 
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to trial by the Jeypore state, as accom- 
plices in the crimes committed on the 4th 
of June last, at Jeypore. It is not 
generally known what is the object of 
Major Alves in' ordering over the pri- 
soners to A I war. Native rumour, how- 
ever, reports that the rawul is to accom- 
pany the resident to llajgurh, and the 
motive of examining these parties out of 
the Jeypore territories, is to prevent the 
possibility of any unhappy collision or dis- 
turbance, at a time when the minds of all 
parties at Jeypore are naturally in a state 
of fever, and when men of all classes, 
from the dupe to the knave, are throwing 
difficulties in the way of a calm judicial 
enquiry. — Agra Ukkbart Jan. 9. 

TUB BAIZA BABB. 

This lady, with eicusable vanity, loves 
to measure her importance by the interest 
she excites, and the employment she af- 
fords to the civil and military authorities. 
For the last two or three months, she has 
daily promised to leave Futteghur; but as 
ofteiJ her ingenuity devises some pretext 
to evade this promise. The consequence 
is, that she finds the troops of the station 
set in motion to expel her, the civil autho- 
rities perplexed, her <»wn importance mag- 
nified, and ample opportunity afforded her 
followers to gratify their hatred and con- 
tempt by laughing at the simplicity of the 
Fcringee Logf who are thus foiled by a 
woman’s insincerity, or what to them seems 
wit. Lately, the 71st N.I. was ordered 
out by the session-judge, and their pre- 
sence intimidated the lady into a promise 
of going within six or seven days. Seven 
and more days having elapsed without a 
symptom of preparation, far less of de- 
parture, appearing in her camp, the entire 
troops of the station were ordered out, 
cavalry and infantry. When the force had 
approached within a-quarter of a mile of 
the camp, the civil authority which bad 
brought them stopped them, from an ap. 
prehension that their nearer approach would 
lead to a collision with her highness's 
troops. At this juncture, Appa Sahib pre- 
sented himself to the judge, and inquired 
the nature of the procession, whether it 
was ceremonious or r^igious. The judge 
quickly explained the nature of it, and 
presented a paper, stating that it was an 
engagement which he should sign, pro- 
mising, on the part of the baw, to leave 
Futtegurh on the 25lh. To sign the pa- 
per was the work of a moment. The 
affair being thus satisfactorily settled, the 
civilian intimated to the oflScer command- 
ing the ejecting party, that he might with- 
draw. The officer was chagrined at the 
part given to him in this melodrama; and, 
instead of availing himself of the permis- 
sion thus granted, proposed that, as he had 
every thing prepared, he should encamp 
where he was, and thus more conveniently 


escort the baee, on ber departure. The 
pacific judge reiterated bis objection, that 
such might lead to a ** collision,** and the 
officer marched back again, wondering, 
very naturally, why he bad been called out 
at all. The 24th came, and with it fresh 
orders to the troops to hold themselves in 
readiness to escort the bace on the succeed- 
ing morning. On that morning a despatch 
was received from Government, directing 
the local authorities to meddle no further 
with her highness, for that Mr. Rosa had 
been ordered from Gwalior to^persuadc her 
to go to Bunarus. Thus were abruptly 
terminated all the agreeable proceedings 
which had afforded, for such a lengtii of 
time, the utmost amusement to the natives. 
Her highness regards the whole as a signal 
victory, to celebrate which, she has given a 
tiiumphal natch. To destribe the magni- 
ficence of it, “language is inadequate 
it lasted two days and a night, amid the 
most uproarious mirth and exultation, at 
the success of her highness. — 

Paper. 

The Baiza Baee has at length fairly 
gone; her objections to move were 
quickly overruled jiy Captain Ross, of 
whose tact and delicacy in this ditficult 
affair the whole station speaks warmly. 
Unlike the civil authorities, when asked 
if he required military assistance, he re- 
plied, no— the only lever he used was 
judicious persuasion.— ATccruf Ukhbar. 

SBLFCTION or NATIVE SERVANTS. 

Thu Gnyannaneshun has some remarks 
on the selections made by Government of 
natives for public offices of trust. It com- 
plains that, instead of the educated youths 
of the Hindoo College being selected for 
these appointments, men of the old school, 
without any pretensions to intelligence, 
and whose notions of morality are squared 
by the beautifully accommodating rules of 
Hindu orthodoxy, or rather bigotry, have 
been preferred. The complaint is just. 
It may be observed also, that in European 
society, natives have been counted rather for 
their wealth than their character and attain- 
ments, Mady of these young men, edu- 
cated at the college, are qualified, as well 
byHheir gentlemanly conduct and manners, 
as by their acquaintance w'ith general lite- 
rature, espedally with that of our Muntry, 
to do credit to any society ; but while thwe 
are kept in the back-ground and meet with 
little encouragement, wealthy baboos or 
pretended iitterateurSf who get books writ- 
ten for them in English, which they do not 
comprehend, are honoured with special 
notice,— 'Bengal Hurk.t Nov, 26. 

THE BKOUM BUMROO. 

Our little Semiramis, the Begum Sum- 
roo, had been suffering from another at- 
tack of tiiat incurable disease} old age, but 
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mllied alittl*, and is now convalescent. 
ITie fright awoke a spirit of religion and 
charity in her, and she now practises on a 
very large scale— these kindred virtues. 
Xo heaven she has made, in the most hand- 
some manner, a very liberal present of a lakh 
of rupees, to be appropriated to the erec- 
tion of places of worship, and her charity 
is shewn in a less ostentatious, if not more 
useful, way, by giving annuities to all the 
faded beauties of her court— those virgins, 
whose looks and age deter any of the other 
sex from raising them to the dignity of ma- 
trimony.— ^gra UkhboTf JVow. 28. 


THE MOrUSSlL PRESS. 

We cannot really help laughing at the 
harmony that prevails among Mofussil edi- 
tors. Each successive journal that comes 
to hand, contains a severe hit at its neigh- 
bour. Thus the Agra Ukhbar never loses 
an opportunity of exposing the Cawnpore 
Free Press. The Meerut Observe the 
Delhi Gazelle do not seem to bear one iota 
of regard for each other. Ihe C. F. P • 
re-echoes all the witticisms of the Delhi 
Gazette i the Delhi Gazette insists upon it 
(hatw#* are hostile to his undertaking ; and 
the Ukhbar and Omnibus are at daggers 
drawn. 

In the last number of the M. 0. we find 
a specimen of the Delhi editor’s wit— no- 
thing more or less than a play on the word 
“ Allahabad” {All-aha-bad J) which struck 
us as being considerably above par. The 
Meerut Observer should not be so severe 
towards his Delhi contemporary, for the 
latter has qtiite enough to do with the Agra 
Ukhbar, Central Free Press, and Cawn- 
pore Omnibus, without “enuring the lists” 
against his near neighbour of Meerut ; and, 
besides, what will grandpapa Hurkp sny 
to all this ? No, no, let these gentlemen 
henceforth establish an era of cordiality 
and good-fellowship, which the effects of 
time itself shall never be able to eradicate, 
and which will he handed down from gene- 
ration to generation . — Cawnpore Omnibus, 

Nw. 28. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

We understand that court-martial duty 
is pressing very heavily on the officers at 
the presidency, owing to the number of 
trials actually in progress, or on the topis. 
The fact affords another stromr reason why 
the army should endeavour to give effect 
to the salutary advice of the Commander- 
in-chief. Every body of officers, we take 
it, possesses the moral power of repressing 
that obstinate adherence of individuals to 
their own views of their own cases, which 
the Commander-in-chief has justly depre- 
ciated ; and that power, for the good of the 
service, it is surely their duty to exert.—- 
Bengal Hurk,, Dec, 7. 


JUNGYPORK INOIOO-FACTORY. 

The celebrated Jungypore indigo con. 
cern, which in former days yielded so large 
a fortune to Mr. Ramsay, and the elder 
Mr. Maseyk, was brought to the hammer 
last week, by the assignees of Cruttenden 
and Co., and bid up to 3,70,000 rupees, 
at which price it was bought in.— /'Viand 
gf India, Nov. 26. 

FRONTIER PREVENTIVE LINE. 

From the following communication, 
published in the Agra Ukhbar, we learn, 
that the great frontier preventive line, 
which is to extend from the Sutledge to the 
Vindya hills near Mirzapore, and which 
is to free the navigation of the Jumna from 
all the vexation of custom-house chowkeys, 
is nearly completed t 

“ The great frontier preventive line will 
extend to a short distance beyond Mirza- 
pore, where it will terminate in the Vindya 
hills. It has already been completed, as 
far as the conjunction of the Jumna and 
Chumbul, by Mr. Blunt, from whence it 
will be continued by Mr. Bowring, civil 
service. This officer has already com- 
menced his preparations, and in the course 
of a week or so, the arrangements for 
forming his portion will be in full train. 
Mr. Blunt has left Agra ‘ to put himself 
in communication ’ with Mr. Bowring, 
and convey the results of his experience. 
On the completion of Mr. Bowring’s por- 
tion of the line, a chain of posts will exist, 
extending from the Sutledge to the natural 
barrier of the Mirzapore hills, and com- 
manding all access between Central and 
the Company’s portion of Western India. ’ 

DEPUTY COLLECTORS. 

We perceive from the last Colcvtla Ga- 
zette, that five natives have ju'*t been ap- 
pointed deputy-collectors, of whom three 
are Musulmans, and two Hindus,^ It is 
understood to be the intention of Oovern- 
tnent to reserve these situations almost ex- 
clusively for natives. This is, indeed, very 
kind towards the natives, and we have ta 
thank the authorities for their goodness. 
But, whilst we do so, we must express our 
unqualified objection to all exclusive mea- 
sures. We would have every branch of th© 
service, from the highest to the lowest, 
thrown open to all classes of the people. 
Why not adroit Christians, and even Eng- 
lishmen, to the deputy collectorates? 
Nothing but good moral character and 
aptitude for business should decide Uio 
question of preferment to office. 
principle is fully recognized in the Com- 
pany’s charter, and practice ought to con- 
form to it ; otherwise it is a farce to enact 
laws, and the charter should be thrown into 
Ihe fire, rather than remain p a monument 
of inconsistency for the derision of future 

ages.— Runner', -Dec. 13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

Zti/iore.— Our latest accounts from 
Lahore state, that Runject ^ingh was 
again dangerously ill. Kuuwur Shere 
Singh had arrived at Lahore from Cash- 
mere, in expectation of his father’s death, 
and it is generally believed he will dis- 
pute, or rather contest, his brother Kun- 
wur Kurruek Singh’s title to the guddee. 
—•Delhi Gnz.* Dec, 

Cholera is making fearful havoc among 
the people in Lahore, about a hundred 
individuals daily falling victims to this 
baneful pestilence. The richer class of 
inhabitants have lied across the Hydraotos 
to escape the plague. 

Jutlalahad. — Dost Mahomed has moved 
a considerable force, commanded by his 
second son, on this town, with a view to 
invade the Sheik territories on the ex- 
pected demise of Riinjeet Singh. He 
iias also directed his eldest son to collect 
and organize new troops with all possible 
speed, and to join his brother. 

Cabvl. — 'By the last accounts received 
from Cabul, it appears that both Dost 
Mahomed’s sons were both encamped near 
Jullalabad, within a march of each other, 
awaiting instructions to attack Pcshawur, 
and that they had been joined by num- 
bers of the Mulkeeah Putans, and several 
other Mahomedan chiefs. Dost Maho- 
med Khan had left Cabul to join his sons. 
He has been fortunate enough to recover 
jewels to the amount of several lakhs of 
rupees from banditti, who were afraid to 
dispose of them in the market, and has 
appropriated the money accruing from the 
sale of them to the expenses of the expe- 
dition against Peshawur. The khan has 
dismissed the greatest part of the Atfghan 
soldiery in his employ, and has substi- 
tuted the kiizzal bash for them, who now 
constitute the main force of his army. 
Twenty thousand of these soldiers hud 
been sent to Jullalabad, ten thousand of 
whom had succeeded in surprising the 
nazim of Pcshawur (who was on his way 
to invest Bysool, wliicli place had been 
taken by the khan’s troops) at the gates 
of Peshawur, and forced him to retire into 
it with the loss of many of his followers. 
— Bengal Heraldj Jan. 10. 

Bhurtpoor. — A Cawnpoor Feringee 
merchant has just speculated a little-go 
into this district, consisting chiefly of 
English glass in the shape of looking- 
glasses, shades, &c., &c., of which tiie 
raja alone purchased 1 0,000 rupees’ worth. 
Here is a new fleld opened for mercantile 
enterprize. — Agra Ukhhar. 

Delhi . — The late Shumshoodeen’s es- 


tates and other property are to be sold 
by public auction. The PutCeahlah aixi 
Khitul rajas are expected to be the ))riu. 
cipal purchasers. — Delhi Gaz.^ Dec, 23. 

Gwalior. — TYie raja is so debilitated, 
either fiom illness or the customs of 
eastern princes, that his recovery is looked 
on as distant and doubtful. The admi. 
nistration is, however, vigorous under the 
mamajee, and nothing impaired by his 
highness’s illness. — Agro Ukhhar y Dec. 
12 . 

THE NEW CURRENCV. 

The government, in reply to a me- 
morial from the uncoveimntcd servants, 
on the subject of their losses through 
the new currency, observes: — “ It 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the government contemplates gain 
by this change, or proceeds on the un- 
just principle of paying at one rate, 
and receiving at another. Whatever may 
be the incidental effects cither way, there 
has been no other object than uniformity 
in the currency, and an equable consider- 
ation for all classes of public servants. 
The government will have to sustain loss 
in many instances. The large amount of 
debt, which is borrowed at the old esta- 
blished rate of conversion, or 104-8, it 
will have to pay at the higher intrinsic 
rate of 106-11-8. With the .servants of 
the state in the Bengal and Agra presi- 
dencies, with regard to their allowances, 
it continues to pay and receive at the rate 
of conversion always hitherto established 
in such transactions in those presidencies, 
and could not do otherwise without great 
contusion and inequality, or a total new 
modelling of the pay of all the servants ot 
the state throuehoiit India. In all other 
transactions the government pays and 
receives at tlie rate of the intrinsic differ- 
ence. For the nnison.s above explained, 
the Governor-general in Council is com- 
pelled, w ith great regret, to avow, that he 
sees no fea.-5ible means of complying with 
the petition of the memorialists; but he 
confidently trusts that the loss of which 
they conqihiin is only apparent or tempo- 
rary, for there is little doubt that, when 
the momentary anxiety produced by the 
change in the currency has subsided, and 
prices and wages Ix'come adjusted accord- 
ing to the new currency, the memorialists 
will find that the increased numerical 
amount of their receipts will, in the aggre- 
gate, go practically as far in their expen- 
diture as the greater intrinsic value of the 
smaller quantity hitherto received now 
does, and that, on the whole, they will 
not ultimately suffer any perceptible loss.” 

A correspondent of the Courier says 
“ The Company’s rupee and the Sonat 
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rupee are intrinsically of the same value, viduals succeeded in obtaininc pice Ironi 
The popular mistake, which ascribes a the mint, which they have been able to 
higher value to the sonat rupee, arises, I supply to their servants and other natives • 
conceive, from the long establislied rate but now they cannot be got, it seems' 
of exchange in its favour equal to 1 rupee and a heavy tax is levied on the poor in 
15 annas sicca per cent. The Company’s consequence.” 

servants, both civil and military, in the The Bengal Herald, of January 17 
Upper Provinces, whose allowances are says, “that Mr. Gomes, a public-spirited 
fixed in sonat or Furruckaba^I rupees (of individual, has entered into an arrange- 
equal value), were paid in Furruckabad ment with government for supplying pice 
rupees without any loss. If desirous of a to the lieges, with a view to defeat the 
hill on Calcutta, they were allowed to conspiracy of the shroffs against the poor, 
tender 104-8 (exclusive of premium or He has obtained the sanction of govem- 
oliice fee) for 100 sicca rupees, although ment to be supplied with five hundred 
tlie intrinsic rate of exchange would have rupees’ worth of pice at a time from the 

been 106-10-8 Furruckabad rupees per mint, which he proposes supplying to the 

100 sicca rupees ; and Company’s officers public at the rate of fifteen annas and two 

in the Lower Provinces, whose allow- picc for the Company’s rupee, deducting 

anccs Avere fixed in sonat rupees, received two picc to defray the expense of opening 

95-11 sicca rupees per 100 Sonat rupees; shops in various places, and to remune- 

vvhich latter, however, (sonats) were in- rate himself.” 


trinsicjilly worth only 93-12 siccas; thus 
gaining 1 rupee 15 annas sicca percent.” 

Much inconvenience has arisen from 
the mode of introducing the new copper 
coin. The Courier o( December 23 states, 
“ that the greatest confusion prevails in 
the bazaar on the subject of the pice ; and 
the notice in last Saturday’s Gazette (wc 
cannot call it a proclamation, for there 
appears to have been no jiroclamation by 
the usual method o( tom-tom in the bazaar) 
seems only to have made matters worse. 
A letter in the Englishman says, that the 
shroffs and podars refuse to take the new 
pice at all, for want of the usual tam- 
tuming notice ; and we heard, ycstcrdaVi 
that a gentleman’s ser\'ant, wishing to 
get change for a Company’s rupee, ten- 
ilercd it in vain. If some remedy be not 
quickly applied to put the copper currency 
upon a rational consistent footing, there 
is danger tliiit the doubts and diffii'iilties 
attending it may seriously contract the 
circulation.” 

The Hurkaru, of January 8, adds: — 
“ The poor arc suffering very heavy loss 
from the want of an abiindant supply of 
the new copper coinage. The money- 
changers have got hold of what is extant, 
and aie making an enormous profit of it. 
The new rupee is declared equivalent to 
16 annas of the new pice, that being, we 
Mippose, the true relative value of the 
coinage ; but tne shroffs will not give 
more than 14 annas and three pice — one 
pice is the usual batta for changing, but 
the one-anna and three- pice is downright 
extortion, and the people cannot help them- 
selves. For the benefit of the poor, and 
to defeat this conspiracy of the shroffs, 
oiany householders and others would be 
at the trouble of getting new pice from 
the mint, and supplying it to the i)Oor 
people at 16 annas to the rupee ; but they 
eannot be had. The j)Oof people are suf- 
fering severely. We know that some iiuli- 
^siat . Joui n . N.S. Vor.. ‘JO. No. 78. 


DtalitiKi, 

LAW. 

SUPREME COURT, Z)CC. 31. 

Retirement of Sir Ralph Palmer . — The 
Court met specially, for the purpose of 
administering the oaths to the Hon. Sir 
Robert Couiyn, as Chief Justice, in suc- 
cession to Sir Ralph Palmer. 

After the ceremony was over, Mr. Nor- 
ton, the advocate general, proceeded to 
address the late chief justice, on his 
retirement from the bench, and, in a short 
speech, happily expressed and full of 
feeling, tendered him the united regard, 
gratitude and good-will ol himself and 
all the members of the legal profes- 
sion at Madras, the bar, the officers of 
the court, and the solicitors. 

“ If I might venture to particularize,” 
he observed, in the course of his address, 
“ I should be led to select that elaborate 
care and solidity, \vhicli have distin- 
guished all your decisions on the equity 
side of this court. The whole profes- 
sion, and those who come after ns, must 
always feel that, in the pronouncing 
tho.se judgments, your mind has been ac- 
tuated by wider and nobler objects than 
the mere disposal of the questions before 
the court, or even the dispensing requi- 
site and ample justice, as between the 
parties. They have been inadc the vehi- 
cles of sound piulcssioiiiil instruction; 
they have been made a boon, and a 
valuable and lasting contribution to the 
jii.st administration of the national law. 
The practitioners in this court, and, in- 
deed, the public at large (for their inte- 
rests must ever be bound up with those 
of the efficient and juire administration 
of justice in the national courts), must 
owe a perjietual debt to your lordsliip for 
those decrees, which lane formed a ina.ss 
of precedents injudicial equity, the best- 
digested, perhaiis, of any the Indian courts 

(L) 
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can boast of, and which cannot fail of the 
most beneficial effects in rendering the 
paths of right clear and even. But, my 
lord, 1 should forget a most particular 
duty due from me to those around me, 
due to my own feelings, due most emi* 
neiitly to your lordship, if I should omit 
to mention our sense of the undeviating 
urbanity^ which has throughout characte- 
rized your demeanour to every member 
of our profession. We, my lord, in the 
conflicts, and agitations, an<l anxieties, 
almost inseparable from a zealous per- 
formance of our duties to those clients 
who have entrusted their essential or 
dearest interests to our advocacy— we 
may, in some passing and occasional mo- 
ments, have swerved from that respect 
which is not only due to the court, but 
has by us always been felt so to be. But 
your mind has never, on these or any 
other occasions, been shaken, from its 
just propriety — it has never been moved 
from an indulgent bias towards us. Wc 
have always experienced the utmost 
patience in scrutiny, and the utmost 
kindness and consideration in manner, 
ft may be a gratification to your lord- 
ship’s reflection, as it surely is to us 
who testify it, that the dignity of the 
court, so far from having been thereby 
impaired or compromised, has by nothing 
been more inainttiined and upheld— and, 
with it, as a necessary consequence, the 
respectability, the reputation, and the 
honour of our profession.” 

Sir Ralph’s reply is described as most 
affecting. He expressed his high satis- 
faction to find that, on his retirement 
from this bench, he carried with him the 
good wishes and kind feelings of those 
with whom he had co-operated in the 
administration of justice in this country. 
He added : “ with regard to what you 
have been pleased to attribute to me as 
urbanity; if any thing, deserving that 
term, has been evinced in iny con- 
duct on this bench, am I not bound to 
confess that the courtesy, the kindness, 
and the respect that 1 have uniformly 
received from the bar, the solicitors, and 
every officer of this court, have demanded 
such a return from me, as of right— that 
it has been yours not de gratia but de 
jure 9 In other professions, - in some at 
least,— there are two leading principles, 
of constant command on the one hand, 
and obedience on the other. With us, 
there is one principle pervading all alike— 
independence of opinion and freedom of 
speech. To make those qualities, how- 
ever, essentially useful, — that they may 
conduce alike to the promotion of sub- 
stantial justice, and to the creating ami 
cherishing that good-feeling and harmony 
which ought to exist among all the mem- 
bers of a court — and which, when it does 
exist, adds wot only to the comfort and 


happiness of those who practise in it, 
but cannot fail to win also the respect of 
the public,— they must ever be accom- 
panied by a proper, not servile, but 
gentlemanly, ileference for the opinions of 
others, and a mutual forbearance towards 
those infirmities of our common nature, 
which, in spite of the very best endda- 
vourrs to the contrary, will break forth, 
whether to be seen in the impatience, or 
perhaps sometimes the petulance, of the 
judge, or in the overstrained zeal, and 
sometimes hasty expressions, of the ad- 
vocate. * Damns hanc veniam petimusque 
vicissiniy was the maxim which I endea- 
voured to lay down for myself, upon 
taking my seat on this bench ; and if I 
have, as from the terms in which you 
have expressed yourself this day, I may 
hope has been the case, at all acted up to 
that maxim on my i)art, T am sure that 
there has been many and many a time 
when I have had occasion to seek it on 
# yours, and 1 am equally sure that I have 
never sought it in vain.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPKllATIONS IN GOOMSUll. 

A communication from the camp in 
the Goomsur Zemindary, dated December 
I6tli, published in the Madras Herald, 
gives an account of the operations in that 
country. 

The field force having assembled at 
Askah on the 1st November, two com- 
panies of the 49th N. L,with the rifle 
company, advanced towards Goomsur, 
and one company, under ensign Stuart, 
pushed on to occupy the fort, which was 
nearly deserted, and taken without oppo- 
sition. The following day, the rajah’s 
(lew an and his two sons gave themselves 
up. Tlie force marched from Askali on 
the 3(1, under Col. Hodgson, reached 
Goomsur on the .5th, where u halt was 
called for some days. Proceeded to 
Nowagaum on the moniiug of the lOtli, 
on which day n wing of the 8th, under 
Major Low, W'itli Lieuts. Taynton and 
Napleton, received orders to take pos- 
session of the fort of Coladali. Tiiey 
arrived there without opposition, though 
several lancers were seen scouring the 
jungle ill their front, and voices were 
heard from behind a strong barrier and 
bamboo defence, which impeded their 
progress for a short time. The troops 
followed the next morning and halted 
about tw'O miles in advance, at a place 
called Baroda, wlience Ensign Yates was 
sent to relieve the wing under Major 
Low (with one company), to keep the 
place, and forward supplies ; and where 
he remained till the 19th. The force 
reached Gullary on the 13th, where gin* 
gal and matclilock sounds were heard 
for the first time ; martial law was prij- 
claimed, and a reward of Rs. 
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otfered for the head of Duiijee- Bungo, 
the rajah. Next morning, advanced to 
Ruralah. under a sharp fire from the 
heights, kept up during day and part of 
the night. On the 15th, arrived at the 
dark cave, or strong hold, of the rajah ; 
sliouting in all directions from the jungle. 
It was supposed that this dark cavern, 
and the principal defences, lay to the front; 
hut the brigadier, soon discovering the 
mistake, ordered a movement to the left, 
and advanced by a defile, two or three 
abreast. On reaching the gateway, 
which was found to be blocked up, 
the sappers and miners were called into 
play ; the rascals scudded off, leaving a 
few old guns. The fort is situated at 
the top of a ghaut about 1 ,500 feet high, 
and enclosed by an incgular mud and 
stone wall. The force countermarched 
the next morning to Gullary. The rear 
guard, under Lieut. Napleton, was much 
liarassed that morning. There was a 
good deal of firing the whole wny. 
Licuts. Tayiiton and MacCally distin- 
guished themselves oii that moining, 
while in command of tliu rear-guard, 
and received the thanks of the brigadier 
in orders for their gallant beliaviuur, f^c., 
having killed three men with their rifles, 
and wounded a number of others. On 
the 18th, the force returned to Nowa- 
gaum, leaving Licuts. Tayntoii and Naple- 
ton, and Ensign Yates, with 200 men 
and a howitzer, at Coladah, a nasty place, 
thickly surrounded by jungle, and where 
lots of rebels harbour to this day. The 
rear-guard of the force had no sooner 
pas.sed the village (of Coladah), than a 
liost of vagabonds, armed with inutcli- 
locks and swords, &c. followed them 
pretty closely, thinking, perhaps, as the 
buildings were on fire, that the place was 
lieserted. However, they very soon dis- 
covered their mistake, as some of the 
party sallied forth, and having placed 
themselves in a very sweet spot, under a 
bank covered with hainhoo jungle, and 
near the main road, quietly awaited their 
approach, and peppered them right well. 
After about an hour, finding the fellows 
still impudent, the big gun was brought 
to the front, and having been placed, im- 
ol)served, in a capital spot, a few rounds 
of grape and round astonisJied their weak 
minds. They had no sooner made their 
post secure against night attacks, &c., 
when they received tiic hooknm to join 
the n»uin hojly, at Nowagaiim. After 
halting at the latter place a day or two, 
the head quarters returned to the old 
^pot of Goomsur (where they still re- 
inain), leaving Lieut. Napleton and 
Ensign Yales there as tlie advanced 
post. Nothing particular has transpired 
^icrc, or in our camp since the 25th of 
November, with the exception of liieuts. 
MacCally, Grimes, and Ensign Stuuit 
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having captured several excellent charac- 
ters, who are now about to be tried by 
martial law. 

The following is a letter from Berham- 
pore, dated the 20th December ; 

** At present, the force under the com- 
mand of Col. Hodgson is encamped one 
mile to the northward of the town of 
Ooomsur; it consists altogether of the 
8th regt., the 49th regt., three comps, of 
the .3d Lt. Inf., three comps, of the 10th 
regt., one comp, of artillery (Native), 
two comps. 21st regt., and sappers and 
miners. The force is now pretty 
healthy, but, a sliort time ago it was 
quite the contrary, having, on an average, 
220 men in the Imspital, principally fever. 
The wounded incii arc doing well in the 
field hospital, at Aska. Constant parties 
are sent out from head-quarters to sur- 
prise the enemy, and have in many in- 
stances been .successful, and brouglit in 
many prisoners, found with arms in their 
possession ; the trials of these men com- 
mence in camp to-morrow by court- 
martial ; there are Ubout seventy or 
eighty to be brought before the court. 
General Taylor is present with the 
force, as also Mr. Stevenson, the col- 
lector. The march of the 49th regt. 
to Nagpore is, it is .said, countermanded, 
it being required in the disturbed Zemin- 
dary for some time longer.” — Herald, 
Dec. ;K). 

We have received a communication 
from the camp at Goomsur, which states 
that there is scarce a doubt of the rajah's 
death. This will not, however, relieve 
us from the necessity of taking the 
country, and of keeping it till the wjiole 
family submit, as well as the chiefs who 
support them. A good many men have 
been taken iii arms by our othcers at 
the outposts ; and four incendiaries liave 
been hanged by sentence of the special 
court-martial. Their fate was partly ex- 
pedited by an atrocity of the deepest dye 
that recently occurred. A party of these 
wretclics (who, we understand, are quite 
distinct from the fighting men) attacked 
a small defenceless village, consisting of 
about ten houses, which, of course, were, 
as usual, burnt to the ground; killed 
three men, and desperately wounded two 
little girls, of about ten and seven years 
old. One arm of the latter, with brutal 
ferocity, they had cut clean olT, and the 
other child was half decapitated. The 
poor little things liave been taken by 
Gen. Taylor under his special care, 
and our medical men think that they arc 
likely to recover. Pardon to such fiends 
in human shape would be almost crimi- 
nal. — Ibid. Jan. 20. 

SUPERSTITION IN THE NEELGHEURIE8. 

A circumslain’c took place about a year 
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ago, in which some fifty or sixty persons 
of the Kooromar caste were massacred by 
the Tliodars of the Blue Mountains, for 
having caused a mortality among the buf- 
faloes of the latter, by means of witchcraft. 
The Thodars, we understand, have been 
tried at Coimbatore, but the sentence 
passed upon them is, to us, unknown. — 
Standard^ Dec. 15. 

IKON WORKS AT PORTO NOVO. 

We understand that the Porto Novo 
iron works are proceeding with much 
activity. We had an opportunity of 
seeing some iron railing yesterday which 
was made there, apparently equal to any 
thing of the kind which is manufactured 
in England. — Mad. Gaz.f Jan. 1;3. 

NATIVE MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

A gratifying report has appeared in the 
Madras papers, of an examination, lately 
held there, of the pupils of the Medical 
School of that presidency. Thi.s school, 
it appears, was recently instituted by 
government, for the instruction of ap- 
prentices in the subordinate medical de- 
partment. The pupils arc between 25 
and 30 in number, of whom about one- 
half are East- Indians; and, with the ex- 
ception of one Moosulinan, the rest are 
Hindoos. They have been studying 
only for three months ; and their studies 
have been confined to the classification of 
medicines, and the first branch of ana- 
tomy, which treats of the bones. On 
this branch of science they were examined 
methodically, and also in a still more 
satisfactory and practical way. In one 
part of the room stood a skeleton, and on 
a table lay a collection of bones. From 
the latter, the pupils were required to take 
any one that first came to hand, and name 
it; show the character by which they 
were able to distinguish it from the rest, 
and then show its place in the skeleton. 
They sustained the examination in a most 
creditable manner. Their instructors are 
Dr. Mortimer and Dr. Harding. 

THE BREAKWATER. 

It appears that the work of the break- 
water at Madras has been suspended by 
order of the Supreme Government ; for 
this reason, that tlie amended estimate 
of the committee was nine times as large 
as the original one. 

THE MADRAS CLUB. 

In the revised rules of the Madras 
Club, a rather important alteration has 
been made with respect to eligibility. 
According to the old rule, the test was 
being “ on the government list;” in the 
new rules the words, ‘‘gentlemen received 
into general society*’ have been snbsti- 
tnted for the foregoing. 


MILITARY FUND. 

The following circular has been issued 
by the Directors of the Military Fund : -- 
“ To the officer commanding.— Sir, 
referring to our circular letter of the 25th 
June last, \vc have the honour to com- 
municate, for the information of the sub- 
scribers in the corps under your com- 
mand, that the proposition therein sub- 
mitted, for admitting the widows and 
legitimate children of all subscribers to 
the benefits of the fund, without reference 
to their extraction, has been carried by a 
number of votes exceeding two-thirds ot 
that received, as shewn in the margin,* 
and that, in consequence, sec. 3d has 
been cancelled, and the following regula- 
tion adopted by the anny substituted in 
lieu, from the 25th iilt. viz . — 

“ ‘ That the fund be hereafter open to 
widows or orphans, under the rule that 
governs admission of cadets to the 
army, and that all existing muniages 
(hitherto excluded under the old) be re- 
cognized and admitted under the new 
nile, by paying iij) all arrear.s of subscrip- 
tion, &r. according to the existing rates, 
from the date of marriage, with interest 
at 8 per cent., aceumnlated half-yearly.’ 

“ We beg to state, for general informa- 
tion, that the period for admission under 
the foregoing rule is limited to six months 
from this date, applicable equally to non- 
subscribers, as those at present subscrib- 
ing as unmarried, at the expiration of 
which they will be excluded ever joining 
the institution. The arrears of new sub- 
scribers to be liquidated within three 
years, and all others on or before the ex- 
piration of tw'enty-four months.” 

“ A copy of the letter to government, 
communicating the result of the above 
reference, is transmitted herewith for the 
information of the subscribers.” 

“ Military Fund Office, 

« Fort St. George, 17th Oct. ia35.” 

“ To His Exc. Lieut. Gen. the Right 
Hon. Sir Frederic Adam, K.C. R., Go- 
vernor in Council, &c. &c. &c. 

” Right lion. Sir; — As the most satis- 
factory mode of demonstrating the course 
pursued on the despatch from live Hon. 
the Court of Directors, received with 
minutes of consultation, the 30th January 
last, we have the honour to submit ex- 
tracts from our proceedings on the several 
dates noted in the margin, by which it 
will be observed, that the exclusion clause 
has been cancelled by the voice of the 
army, and that widows and orphans, with- 
out distinction of extraction (including 
those of existing marriages where the 
husbands may think proper to subscribe 

* In favour 677 

Agaiiwt jWfJ 

Majority in favour .... 367 
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and conform in every essential to existing 
regulations) arc henceforth eligible to all 
the benefits of the Madras Military Fund. 
It will» we doubt not, afford unqualified 
satisfaction, equally to your hon. board 
{IS to the home authorities, to find that 
this benevolent metisure has been at length 
effected in deference to the Court’s anxious 
solicitations ; and the Court may be confi- 
dently assured that the opposition which 
for so many years has been maintained to 
the change was founded mainly on a con- 
viction that its adoption would entail ad- 
ditional burdens sutlicient to impoverish, 
if not altogether to wreck, the pecuniary 
interests of this most valuable institution, 
which already requires muny material 
sacrifices to insure its stability. 

“ We may be permitted to say, that 
the army were not less grieved than un- 
prepared for the Court’s tlireat to deprive 
this charitable institution of the support 
of the state, should a clause of its regula- 
tions coeval with its foundation, that has 
been operating for a series of years under 
the express sanction of the Court, be not 
abrogated: and since this occurrence even 
more than implies a right in the Court at 
pleasure to alter the rules or constitution 
of the fund against the sense of a numer- 
ous body of its contributors, by with- 
drawing the pecuniary support of the 
state, should the right not be conceded, 
we trust it will not be considered out of 
season, or otherwise wanting in that 
respect or gratitude which is due to the 
home authorities, our redeeming a pledge 
that we conceive has been not without its 
influence in the favourable issue of this 
important question on a renewed applica- 
tion (more in detail) for the votes of the 
army. On that occasion, as will be seen 
by our proceedings, dated 5th June last, 
we pledged ourselves, should the measure 
Iw carried, to solicit from the justice and 
liberality of the Hon. Court, a guarantee 
of existing immunities upon tlie rules or 
regulations (graced by the present provi- 
sion of not hereafter recognizing any dis- 
tinction of extraction), and moreover that 
the fund may be encouraged to hope for 
some further pecuniary aid, proportioned 
to the additional burdens that this measure 
of the Hon. Court will certainly entail upon 
its resources, but which cannot at present 
be accurately estimated until its working 
(in an experience of years) shall have been 
ascertained; meanwhile it may be the 
pleasure of the home authority to antici- 
pate the wants of the fund, by an increase 
to the annual donation, or any other mode 
of compensation that might be deemed 
preferable, subject to reduction or exten- 
sion, as future experience may point out 
to be necessary. 

** We have tlie honour to be, 

** Right Hon. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


(Signed) “ G. Waugh, Col. 

“ G. Cadrll, Lieut. -Col. 

“ W. CuLLKN, Lieut- Col. 

“ n.WALPOLK, Lieut-Col. 
“ W. S'liiAHAN, Major. 

“ P.WiiANNKLL, Major. 

“ T. K. Limond. Major. . 
** T. R. Forster, Capt. 

“ T. SiiWELT., Capt. 

“ Directors.” 
Military Fund Ofliice, 

“ Fort St. George, SOtb Sept. 1835 ” 


ISombat). 

LAW. 

SiTiMiEME Court, Dec. 6. 

Mahomed bin Snggur w’as indicted for 
l)iraey committed in the Persian Guh. 
I he indictment contained two counts • 
1st. That on the !i?5th March 18.35, the 
j)risoiuT, with force and arms, upon the 
high seas, distant about two leagues 
from tlie island of Huneya, within the 
Admiralty jurisdiction ol the court, did 
})iratically and telonioiisly enter abiifjalow 
called the Dcriah Dotvlul, the propeityof 
lla^cc Mahomed Ali Suffur, a British 
subject, and did piratically and feloniously 
assault certaiu mariners in the bugalow; 
and did piratically take away certain pro- 
perty then under the care, custody, and 
possession of the said mariners, and 
belonging to Ilajee Mahomed Ali Suffur : 
2d. For piratically stealing goods of the 
value of 2,0(X) rupees on board tlie same 
bugalow, the property of Abbas bin 
Abdul Kurreem, and under the cure and 
in the custody and possession of the said 
mariners. 

The Advocate General opened the case, 
and called 

Abbas bin Abdul Kurreem, who said 
he was a merchant, and made a voyage 
from Bombay to Bushire about ten 
months ago, on board the bugalow Deriah 
Dowlutj there was a naqueda, passengers, 
merchants, and several others, on 
board. “ W'hen we left the port of Bun- 
der Alms for the island of Huneya, we 
saw four vessels, about nine in the morn- 
ing. The land was then in sight. These 
vessels were near the port of Huneya, 
and were at anchor. We were in this 
situation for about an hour, when we saw 
them hoist their sails. We found they 
were coming after us. We passed their 
vessels, and they afterwards followed. 
They soon overtook us, and when they 
came near, they ordered us to lower down 
our sail. Our naqueda said ‘ we shall not 
do so; why should we? We are going 
on our way.’ They then said, ‘ if you will 
not do so, you must prepare yourself 
for battle.' The naqueda said, ‘ we are 
not disposed for fighting ; we sail under 
the Englisli flag, and you must not iuterr 
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fere with us.’ The English flag was then 
flying at the mast-head. I knew it to be 
the English flag, as I have seen it flying 
at the mast-head of the English Govern- 
ment ships. They then said, ‘ do not be 
afraid of us ; wc are friends of the govern- 
ment.’ On their informing us of this, 
>ve were satisfied, and we lowered down 
our sails. The naqueda then desired one 
of our men to loAvcr down the jolly boat 
and go to the bugalow and show our 
pass. The boat was lowered, and the 
pass was sent to them. I saw the pass 
shown them. They tore it in pieces and 
threw it into the sea. Afterwards, the 
large bugalow came alongside our ship. 
All persons on board her had swords and 
spears in their hands. There were about 
2(X) persons on board her. Our vessel 
was larger than their’s. Those persons 
then rushed into our bugalow, and 
ordered us to deliver up our <lothes to 
them, and throw ourselves into the sea. 
We, through fear, delivered up all our 
clothes to them. Then \vc heard them 
desire one of our passengers, who was a 
nuwaub, to deliver up his clothes, lie 
refused to <lo so, and they immediately 
gave him a blow with a .sword on the 
shoulder. The nuwaub fell down, and 
they then gave him several other blows 
w'ith daggers and spears. When the 
nuwaub received three or four wounds, he 
threw himself into the sea. When I saw 
the nuwaub do so, I immediately, through 
fear, did the same. When I was in the 
sea, I saw the naqueda, passengers, and 
crew also had thrown themselves into the 
sea. At this lime, I saw the nuwaub 
swimming about, and after about a-quarter 
of an hour, he was drowned. We all were 
also swimming about. I went towards 
the naqueda and said, we must try to gain 
the shore. We swam some short distance, 
but we got fatigued. I then recommended 
that >ve should return towards the buga- 
low. As we neared the bugalow, one 
of the Arabs, who was standing on the 
forecastle, told us, ‘ you are deserters ; 
why do you come here ? go away and 
he fired at us with a musket. The 
naqueda was wounded by the shot, lie 
then called for assistance, and I and 
another went to him, and we both held 
him by the arms. As we again approached 
the vessel, an Arab said, ‘ we will forgive 
you ; come into the bugalow,’ On this, 
some of us went into their vessel, others 
into our own vessel. 1 and the naqueda 
went into the ship of the Arabs. .About 
fifteen persons altogether went into her. 
1 was in the water about three-quarters of 
an hour or an hour. When vve got on 
board the Arab’s ship, we saw them go to 
our ship and take out goods, and bring 
them to their own. The goods were chintz, 
long-cloth.^, piece-goods, and others. The 
Arabs on board the ship pointed out a 


man on hoard to us, and said, * he is our 
chief man ; you must go and kiss his 
hand.’ On which, I asked him the name 
of his chief man, and they said his name 
was Mahomed bin Suggur ; this man was 
then in the cabin ; he could not hear what 
was said. Several of our men were 
wounded, and could not get up, and we 
said ‘ the shaik sliould come to us.’ At 
this time, the shaik came up on the pooji 
wliere we were. On his approach, all the 
Arabs said ‘ here is onr shaik.’ The per- 
son pointed out as such was quite 
close, and could hear. Wc, through fear, 
went up and kissed his hand. The per- 
son whose hand we had so kissed then 
assured us that ‘ we will not kill you nor 
plunder your property saying ‘ what is 
done is done.’ The goods brought from 
our ship were then lying about the deck 
of the Arab sliip. An order was then 
given to hoist the sail of the ship. About 
sixty or seventy persons from the Arab 
ship went on board our sliip, with swords 
and other instruments, and hoisted u|) 
her sails. We then asked, where they 
were going to take us ; when they said, 
‘ wc shall put you ashore on an island ;’ 
we then sailed in company with the fleet. 
After a day and night’s sailing, we came 
in sight of an i.->Iand, and about eighty 
persons were landed in a boat from the 
Deriah Dowlnt, A boat came to the ship 
on which we were, and we were put into 
it, and sent ashore. We requested a 
boat to be left with us, as there were no 


provisions on the island ; but tlicy would 
not give it, saying there was water to be 
found on the island. They then said, 

* we shall give yon a boat and two robins 
of rice, and yon can go where you like.’ 
They gave us the rice and some date^, 
and told us to go. Wc then left the 
Arabs, and landed on an island, called 
Turn. The eighty persons who landed 
on the island were all belonging to the 
Deriuh Dowlut. Some were of the crew 
and some were passengers. All the ves- 
sels then sailed away.” The witiies.s 
then identified the prisoner as the man 
whose hand he kissed, and added that 
they \vent from Turn to Bassadore, and 
thence to Bombay. 'I'liere had been I>>U 
or 135 persons on board the bugalow, and 
about 100 were landed at Turn. 

Two of the sailors, who were on board 
the Deriuh Dowlut, gave evidence con- 
firmatory of that given by the jireceding 
witness. They both identified the prisoner 
as being tlie leader of the pirates. 

Ilajee Mahomed Ali SiilTur bad been 
for about forty years trading to and troni 
Bombay. Had resided in Bombay «o 
the last tliirteen years. Is the sole owne 
ol the Dcriah Dowlut. 

Lieut. Kempthorne, I- 
ployed in April last on board the Amherst 

in the Persian Gull, as second lieutenant. 
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About the end of April, the vessel was on 
the eoast of Arabia. Aboth-a-bee is on 
the coast of Arabia. He recollects the 
Shaik of that place coming on board his 
iihip delivering up two prisoners. 

The prisoners were Arabs. They were 
taken to Bassadore. The prisoner is one 
of them. 

Commander John Sawyer, I. N., com- 
manded the Elphinstone in May last. Tliere 
came two Arabs as passengers in her to 
Bombay. They were placed on board 
by order of Capt. Pepper, senior officer in 
the Gulf. The prisoner is one of them. 
Witness brought the two to Bombay and 
gave them over to the police. 

No evidence was offered in defence. 

Mr. Roper took objections to the in- 
dictment on two or three grounds, — that 
of the jurisdiction of the court over the 
criminai and the offence committed by 
liiin,— that of the indictment not avcriing 
that the parties to whom the vessel and 
goods belonged, or the mariners who sailed 
111 the vessel, were in the peace of “ our 
f.ord the King,” and tlie parties, prose- 
cutors, therefore not being entitled to the 
protection of the British. 

As a defence, the po.ssibility was urged 
of the attack having been made by the 
authority of the chief of the tribe to which 
the prisoner belonged, and if made under 
such authority, that the act was not a 
piratical act, but one of hostility by that 
tribe, against the state to whicli the mariners 
of the Deriah Dowlut owed allegiance ; 
and it was urgcii that the prisoner, being 
a shaik, or chief, might, as such, have tlie 
power of ordering or leading in such acts 
of hostility, without being amenable to a 
court of law, or chargeable with the crime 
of piracy. 

Sir John Atvdry reserved consideration 
of some of these points, (chiefly, that of 
the jurisdiction of the court over the 
criminal,) and in alluding to the averment 
in the second count — that the goods of 
Abbas bin Abdul Kurreem were “ under 
the care and in the custody and possession 
of the said mariners,” and to the evidence 
given by that Avitness that the goods were 
under his own charge, — his lordship 
pointed out to the jury that that count could 
not be sustained, as the evidence showed 
that the goods were in the care and custody 
of the witness himself, and not of the 
mariners, as averred. With regard to that 
portion of the defence Avhich related to 
the crime being an act of hostility, and not 
piracy, his lordship, while admitting that 
the power to order acts of liostility to be 
committed might be in those chiefs, as 
chiefs, stated that it was incumbent on the 
prisoner to prove that any such order or 
autliority had been given, and that the act 
complained of had been committed under 
such order. No proof of the kiiul had been 
offered, and it remained therefore for the 


jury to judge, under all the circumstances, 
whether the acts charged against the 
prisoner w’cre piratical or not. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict 
of “ Guilty.” 

On the 9 tli, the prisoner wras placed at 
the bar, when his lordship passed sen- 
tence of death on him, but respited it 
until the pleasure of his Majesty is known. 

The Bombay Gazette^ with reference to 
this trial, states that the prisoner is sup- 
posed to have been the leader of the Pirate 
fleet with which the Company’s cruizer 
Elphinstone met, sometime ago, in those 
seas. “ The circumstances detailed in 
the evidence given on the trial, with those 
which occurred at the time the Elphinstone 
met them, shew this pirate and his followers 
to have been a set of cold.blooded, des- 
perate, and daring characters. It will be 
recollected that they had all but attempted 
to take the Elphinstone by boarding, but 
the shot from the vessel so thinned their 
crew, and marred their scheme of opera- 
tions, that they were compelled to look to 
their own safety.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SLAVE-DRArJNO. 

By the shipping report of the II. C. brig 
Thetist it appears this vessel has brought 
sixty-five slaves from Porebunder. These 
unfortunate people were conveyed to that 
port in an Arab vessel from Maculla, from 
which they were exported in consequence 
of a famine. The laws here regarding 
slaves arc well known to the Arabs, and 
Poiebunder seems to have been selected in 
tlie present instance from its being without 
the jurisdiction of the Company. The spe- 
culation liowever has failed ; for the rana 
of Porebunder, being under stipulations 
similar to those entered into with the 
Iinaum, to put a stop to slave-dealing, 
has either been forced, or has come forward 
voluntarily, to give tliem up. Slave-deal- 
ing, however, notwithstanding occasional 
checks like this — and there have been 
several of them within the last year or two 
—seems to be carried on to a considerable 
extent on this side of India. Nor is there 
much prospect of its being slopped under 
existing regulations, since no inducement 
is held out to individuals to bring it to the 
notice of the British authorities, and the 
feelings of the natives are by no means 
hostile to it. The facilities for it, at the 
same time, are very great. In both Goa 
and Demaun, we believe, it may be carried 
on almost openly, as well as in all tlie 
small and nominally independent states 
along the coast, such as Angria’s Colaba ; 
and from these slaves may be, and, are in- 
troduced clandestinely into the Company’s 
territories at all times. The remedy, how- 
ever, is simple, A small reward iii cases 
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of iletection would bring forward informers 
in abundance, and render tlie traffic 
throughout the country dangerous, instead 
of being, as it is now, even in this island, 
comparatively secure. — Courier^ Jan. 5, 

TRADK AND NAVIGATION OP THE INDUS. 

A commercial communication has this 
year commenced on the Indus ; in accor* 
dance with the treaty, boats have both 
begun to ascend and descend tiic stream. 
It seems desirable, therefore, to record 
some of the earliest information of a 
practical nature regarding the river, the 
vessels on it, and the trade itself. 

It is imperatively necessary to adhere to 
the mould of boats now in use on the 
river. Science may, in time, improve 
them, but disappointment will, I believe, 
follow all attempts at it, till further ex- 
perience is obtained. A boat with a keel 
is not adapted to the river Indus. 

Though the Indus is accessible, after 
November, the labour of tracking up 
against the stream is, at that time, great. 
The river is then, and for the tbice 
successive months, about its lowest, which 
prevents the boatmen from seeking the 
still water, and drives them to the more 
rapid parts of the cuirent. The northerly 
winds, which blow till February, make the 
task more than ever irksome, and extra- 
trackers arc required. The treaty too en- 
courages large boats more than small ones, 
the toll on both being alike, and those 
unwieldy vessels require many hands which 
adds to the expense. After February, the 
voyage, from ihe sea to Hydrabad, which 
would previously have occupied nearly a 
month, may be performed in five days, the 
expense of trackers is avoided, the river 
lias less dangers, and the merchant thus 
saves his time, labour and interest. The 
swell of the Indus does not prevent vessels 
ascending to the Punjab ; for, at that time, 
the southerly winds prevail. It is these 
southerly winds which give to the Indus, 
in its navigation, advantages over the 
Ganges. The course of the one river is 
about east and west, that of the other, 
north and south. Use must, therefore, be 
made of this natural advantage to make 
merchandize profitable by the route of the 
Indus. 

The obstacles to navigating the Indus 
at its mouth are, no doubt, great, but they 
have been magnified. Above Calcutta, 
for a censiderable part of the year, tnere is 
no greater depth in the liver^ Bhagruttee 
and Jellingce, which lead from the Hoogly 
to the Ganges, than two and three feet. 
In the Indus, a greater depth than this 
will always be found somewhere, to lead 
from the sea ports to the great river. This, 
then, is a decided advantage in the inland 
navigation, though the Indus has not a 
mouth accessible to large ships like the 
Ganges. It proves too, that a portage or 


even a canal (were it possible to cut one^ 
is unnecessary, as it must never be for^ 
gotten that the largest boats of the river 
draw but four feet when heavily laden. 

Much stress has been laid upon a place 
being fixed for unshipping the cargoes of 
the sea-going, into the river-going, boats. 
Anxiety on this point is useless, for it will 
vary every two or three years, and the 
utmost reliance may be placed on the 
people now in the trade. In 1831, the 
mouth leading to Vikkur had four fathoms 
of water; in 1835 it had but one and-a- 
half in most places, and, in one, but six 
feet, terminating in a flat. The estuary 
was also quite changed. Sea-boaLs can 
always ascend one mouth of the Indus, 
and the navigators find it out without 
difficulty. From four to five hundred sea- 
going boats sailed out of the port of 
Vikkur alone last year. They are the 
common boats of western India, drawing 
from nine to twelve feel of water, and 
which convey all the coasting trade of the 
country, valuable as it is. If traders will 
not place reliance upon these boats, ex- 
perimental vessels for the Indus must, of y 
course, be made at their own risk. In the / 
navigation upwards, after leaving the sea/ 
a trader will experience little or no incojj/f 
venience in a boat of the country. Bet 
him make bis agreement with l/u; proprietor 
of the boat, and avoid, if possible, engaging 
one of the vessels belonging to Ameers (of 
which there are about forty), and which, 
it seems, may be bad for hire. If he does 
so, the agreement will be better fulfilled, 
since the trade in Sinde, as in Fgypt, will 
receive but little benefit by the rulers 
sharing in it. If this practice is ever 
carried to any great extent by the Ameers, 
it will be necessary to try and stop it. For 
the present, tliere are so few boats that it is 
best to put up with it. 

The depth of the river is doubtless 
variable — in some places great, in otliers 
less ; but ibis is of very small consequence 
to fiat-bottomed vessels. Sand-banks are 
numerous, and would perplex an European 
navigator; but the native pilots have a 
good eye and manage to avoid them. In 
the Della there are also sand-banks, but 
the streams there are much narrower and 
deeper and more fiee from them, though 
I only speak comparatively. These sand- 
banks are a marked and general feature of 
the Indus, and seem to be formed by back- 
water or eddies. A dry bed of the Indus 
shews that they rise up without regularity, 
but that there is always a deep channel, 
though sometimes intricate, through them. 

In December, I descended the Indus 
from Hydrabad, and though then near its 
lowest, the soundings in the great river 
were never under two fathoms or eleven 
feet, and the boatmen did not always keep 
in the strength of the stream. While m 
the river, we never grounded, and many 
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heaves of the lead gave five and eight 
fatboions, but two and two-and-a-half pre- 
dominated. In the cold season, the Indus, 
in the Delta, shrinks into a narrow and 
deep channel, which disappoints a stranger 
who has heard of the magnitude of this 
river ; — many of the inferior branches even 
dry up. The native.s attribute this to cold. 
The evaporation is great. Tlic channel of 
the Sata, which supplies most of tlie bran- 
ches in the Delta, bad, this year, at the 
last sounding which I took, eight fathoms ; 
but less than half tliat gives about its usual 
depth. It was about 400 yards broad. 
This is a feature more favorable to navi- 
gation than otherwise, yet this branch 
must be entered by a circuitous channel, 
and is not accessible to boats from the sea, 
though in the end of September last, the 
water out from it was fresh in a depth of 
seven fathoms, and a Cutch boat filled up 
its tanks from it. 

It appears that there is much error abroad, 
regarding the trade on the Indus. Enter- 
prise will doubtless do much to create and 
improve commerce, but, for the present, it 
is a trade iy the Indus, and not on the I#- 
dus. It is, in fact, u transit trade to 
western and central Asia, a line, however, 
which ought to supersede that by Soti- 
mceanee to Candahar, and by llownuggur 
to Pallee and Upper India. If the mer- 
cantile community hope for any increased 
consumption of British goods in Sinde 
itself, they will be disappointed j the time 
may come, but, at present, the bulk of the 
people are miserably poor, and there are 
really no purchasers. The courts of Hydra- 
bad and Khyrpoor, however, will, no doubt, 
take a good part of some of the invest- 
ments, and both these chiefs and their 
families have already sued for a first sight 
of the goods that have reached Sinde. 
This might appear objectionable in ano- 
ther country and under other circumstances, 
but the treaty will protect all traders, and 
they need not fear imposition or oppression. 
A few of the Beloochee chiefs have also 
expressed their readiness to purchase, and 
the good work is in a state of progres- 
sion. 

To the exports, by way of the Indus, it 
is unnecessary to allude, as they have been 
fully spoken of, and we have now no 
additional particulars of a practical nature 
to communicate. As the price of wages 
Is, in most, if not in all, countries, regulated 
by the price of grain, the effect of opening 
the river Indus, on Bombay and Western 
India, ought to be most important. The 
immense advantages which the great body 
of the population will derive, I leave 
others to estimate ; but I may affirm,^ that 
the European community ought by it, to 
be able lo bring down their expenses, 
nearly to the standard of the Bengal 
presidency. Alex, Buhnes. 

Siode, Dee. 12, 1835. 

Asiat» jrourn.N.S,VoL.20.No.78. 


THE RAJA or SATTAkA. 

The raja of Sattarii has lately issued an 
order for appropriating 50,000 Rupees for 
making good roads through his territory. 
Tlie first road selected is that between 
Sattara, and the Neera Bridge, to which a 
road leads from Poona. I'he road between 
Sattara and Mahoolee, wl)ich was out of 
order, has been lately restored to its former 
state. — Dvrpun, Dec. 4. 

THE COLABA CAUSEWAY. 

After a monstrous deal of delay, the 
proceedings and investigations connected 
witli the Colaba causeway, we understand, 
have been brought to a close. The sanction 
of the Court of Directors for the outlay 
necessary for the work was obtained nearly 
two years since, and preparations were 
made for it soon after. A question, how- 
ever, arose among the officers employed at 
different times upon it, as to the site it was 
to occupy, whicii was not settled until a 
few days since. When the causeway was 
first proposed, serious fears were entertained 
of its injuring the defences of the Fort, and 
the eastern line for it, which corresponds 
nearly with that of the present road, was, 
therefore, prefer red, from being commanded 
by the guns on the ramparts. This line, 
also, avoided the deep sand which is found 
on the other, and was, consequently, looked 
upon as more likely to give stability to the 
structure. It was subsequently decided,, 
however, by the late Major Hawkins of 
the engineers, who paid great attention to 
the subject, that the sand offered no real 
ground of objection to the shorter route, 
and a plan of his for it was forwarded to 
the Court of Directors, and submitted to 
Mr. Telford, and upon bis approval of it, 
sanctioned by them. Its advantages over 
the plans for the other route are, its greater 
economy and the distance it saves. A 
similar plan, therefore, notwithstanding 
the uiililary objections to it— which, how- 
ever, are considered as greatly overrated at 
present— has met with the support of a 
committee recently appointed to examine 
all the plans made for the same purpose, 
and we believe is to be forthwith acted 
upon. 

The expense of the causeway, as at 
present contemplated, is estimated at Rs. 
1,21, (XX), which includes the cost of an 
iron aqueduct from the esplanade to Colaba. 
The work is to be of loose stones through- 
out, and will connect, in a nearly direct 
line, the present road along the esplanade 
with the road at the boat house in Colaba. 
Its effect upon the latter place, and espe- 
cially upon the value of landed property in 
it, as well os upon this island generally, is 
too obvious to require notice. It is only 
surprising, when the latter circumstance is 
considered, that the undertaking was not 
commenced and finished long ago.— Cowr. 
A ou- 28. 

(M) 
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THK PARSEE8. 

Cursetjee Cowasjee, Esq., one of the 
justices of the peace, has assigned over to 
the punchayet of his caste, an oart belong- 
ing to him, situated on the Chowpatee 
Road, for the purposeof erecting buildings 
thereon, as an asylum for the Parsee poor, 
infirm and decrepit. The punchayet have 
resolved on making the outlay necessary 
for carrying this plan into effect, from the 
funds accumulated by the levy o^fees, 
lines, &c. from among the Parsees. The 
inmates are to be supplied with provisions 
from the same funds. The monthly ex- 
penses of the establishment will amount to 
about 500 rupees. — Durpun. 


SOCOTRA. 

The H. C. S. Coote arrived yesterday 
from Socotra. The detachment there em- 
barked for Bombay two days before the 
Coote left, the attempt made to purchase 
the place having failed. The number of 
sick was very great, but no deaths had 
occurred. The high grounds of the island 
had been occupied by the detachment 
since its arrival there ; and as the period of 
its stay was the most favourable season of 
the year, the result proves that Socotra, 
though perhaps less unhealthy in some 
parts than in others, has still a bad climate 
every where. — What has become of the 
coal landed on the island does not appear. 
— C'ottr, Nov. iJl. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION OX THK INUUS. 

With regard to the little steamer, our 
latest accounts represent every thing to be 
going on as well as could be expected. 
The force of the current in the Delta was 
almost too much for her small power ; but 
she overcame it and arrived safely at Elyde- 
rabad, using wood the whole of the way. 
At this place she was visited by the Ameers, 
and the result of their examination is, that 
they have applied formally to the Bombay 
government to procure a vessel of the same 
kind, but of a larger si/e, for them from 
England. Her trip, therefore, cannot fail 
to have a good effect. By awakening the 
Ameers to a sense of the advantages of a 
more intimate connexion with the British 
Government, it will secure their co-opera- 
tion in extending the trade through their 
territories, and must thus hasten consider- 
ably its progress. — Bomb. Cotir.f Dec. 26. 

The attempt of the hidua steamer to 
ascend the Indus has failed, owing to the 
shallowness of the stream ; she lighted 
herself by every possible means, discharging 
her coal, and was notwithstanding unable 
to go beyond Tatta. Dr. Heddlu was left 
at Hyderabad. Another attempt was 
made by the Company’s cutter the iVer- 
budda to enter the river, but, owing to 
some unexpected change of the usual 


channels, was obliged to return, and until 
a good chart is made of the fluctuating 
mouths of this river, a passage must always 
be uncertain. 

Col. Pottinger was, by late accounts, 
suffering from indisposition, and had d«' 
termined on proceeding to Bombay. — 
jdgra UkhbaVi Dec.26, 

AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITIES OP INDIA. 

A letter addressed to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Western In- 
dia, by Dr. Chas. Lush, of the Bombay 
Medical Staff, contains some valuable bints 
on the agricultural capabilities of India. 

After expressing some surprize at the 
absence of the colonists, and “ British 
skill and capital,” that were waiting the 
alteration of the Company’s charter, to be 
embarked in various schemes for the im- 
provement of Indian cultivation, he ob- 
serves : 

“ There can be little amelioration in 
the dry land agriculture of this country ; 
and it is even questionable whether that 
little is worth the attempt, unless in that 
nttlst important article, cotton. Perhaps 
the coarse implements of the Hindoo may 
answer better in the end, or at any rate, 
until a general impiovemcnt in manufac- 
ture has preceded the change, so as to al- 
low improved tools to be mended when out 
of order, instead of becoming only wood 
or old iron, lying about the fields after the 
slightest accident. But with regard to ir- 
rigated crops, there is a butter prospect, 
especially for introducing machinery for 
raising and conveying water. Even the 
less promising Dcccun valleys may admit 
of a change, by attention to the course of 
the rivers, to the erection of dams or 
bunds, capecially across Jbe smaller rivers, 
before their junction with larger streams j 
securing the banks by stone-work, pre- 
venting the waste of water, by contracting 
the channels, so os to keep them flowing 
throughout the year, instead of being al- 
lowed to be imbibed over an irregular and 
extended surface. Another word on the 
banks of the Deccan rivers. Of all those 
parts not given up to cultivation, a portion 
should in every village he set apart and 
inclosed, for the growth and protection of 
Babool timber. 

An economical method of raising wa- 
ter, by machinery, is the very first thing re- 
quired towards advancing cultivation in 
the Deccan. The machinery must be sim- 
ple, easily made, and repaired ; the sup- 
ply of water constant, with hut little aid 
from cattle or manual labour. Every at- 
tempt should be encouraged ; and he whose 
endeavours should be completely success- 
ful, would deserve no mean reward. In 
this country (the Deccan plains) of high 
wages and expensive fodder, we have little 
chance of participating in any extension of 
the growth of sugar, silk, &Ci unless wc 
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can turn to ^count, at a cheaper rate than 
at present, the overflowings of the upland 
rivers. 

** Now, setting aside what may be done 
in the mfertor of a country like the Dec- 
can, let us proceed to consider in what 
manner superabundance of cheap labour, 
especially that of the wandering gangs of 
well and tank-diggers, may be made avail- 
able for the permanent improvement ot a 
tract of mountainous country, where the 
rains are most abundant-«^the edges of the 
table-lands towards the sea, usually called 
the tops of the ghauts. 

<< No one can have visited our mountain 
districts without being struck by the quau- 
tity of water which runs down the sides of 
hills, forming many unwholesome swamps 
ill the villages below. Few of these tor- 
rents are taken advantage of. Yet we here 
and there see terraces cut and embanked 
in squares for second or irrigated ricc-crops, 
while quantities of spare water flow beyond 
into tlie river, nullah or swamp, below, as 
the case may be, even during the hottest 
season. A want of capital — want of de- 
mand for the produce of irrigated land in 
such situations — want of the spirit of en- 
terprise among the natives^tbeir unwil- 
lingness to quit the busier haunts of men, 
are causes, which severally concur to pre- 
vent these natural resources from being 
turned to account. 

“ If we can make our hills productive 
of something exportable, as well as new 
descriptions of food, n new population may 
be supported having new wants which will 
add to the wealth of the state; while the grea- 
ter partof the cultivation, being independent 
of precarious monsoons, an additional re- 
source maybe found against those famines, 
to which the interior hill-country is so fre- 
quently subject, from deficiency of rain. 
To compass these objects, I propose to iti- 
troduce, upon all favourable spots, a system 
of terrace-cultivation, 

“ I believe the range of western ghauts, 
the hills of the Conkan and Southern Ma- 
ratha country, to be extremely well adapt- 
ed for terracing. The preference would 
be given to the Laterite formation, Wher. 
ever that extends, of course theie is room 
for the roots of trees of any size. It is so 
easily worked, that wells ate dug without 
blasting. The terrace-system is in opera- 
tion in parts of Italy, especially for vine- 
yards, where the vines are supported by 
mulberry-trees. 

** The command of water flowing over 
terraces would enable the cultivator, be- 
sides tile usual crops of the low land, sugar- 
cane, rice — perhaps indigo and mulberries 
— to cover his hills with plantations, which 
would form a succession of products, gra- 
dually increasing in value from the interval 
of two years to that of a century. I need 
scarcely urge the importance of planting 
and preserving the best kind of timber, 


considering that the provinces of this prc« 
sidency are not only destitute of coal, but 
possess comparatively few forests of im- 
portance; yet there is plenty of jungle 
land convertible into good forests under 
proper management. Now, it is next to 
impossible that the Government of India, 
under existing circumstances, can be ex- 
pecteAo make direct sacrifices of revenue 
for the distant prospect of felling timber, 
yet to be planted. A strict conservation 
of woods and forests now existing, might 
be troublesome and expensive, and lead to 
an inconvenient monopoly. And yet, un- 
less something is done in the way of plant- 
ing, a few generations will see the country 
bare of shelter, and no fuel remaining, ex- 
cepting that staple commodity of the Dec- 
can plain, cow-dung. Planting timber to 
a proprietor of a hill farm, with secure pos- 
session, would be an affair extremely easy 
to arrange with the Government. The 
planter might confine himself to three im- 
poitant species; the teak, the jack, and 
the sandal-wood. The two former need 
no commerjt. The benefit of a plentiful 
supply of jack-fruit, in times of scarcity of 
grain, is obvious. With regard to sandal- 
wood, which is so valuable as an export 
to China, &c., it is time that public atten- 
tion should he called to its gradual dimi- 
nution, and threatened extinction, on this 
side of India, It forms an important ar- 
ticle of revenue, wherever it is found. It 
is easily raised on red and sandy soil in the 
up-country, skirling the ghauts. A re- 
markable circumstance connected with it 
is, that when grown at the level of the sea, 
the wood, having scarcely ever the red 
heart or centre (which constitutes what is 
called saiulal-wood in commerce), is use- 
less. 'J'he formation of sandal -wood plan- 
tations on the highest parts of the moun. 
tain estate, should be one of the first ob- 
jects of attention. The other two kinds of 
timber would occupy parts of the terraces, 
as well as the waste land below. These 
with coco-nut-trees and hetlc palms, may 
form, as it were, the skeleton and frame- 
work of the terrace plantation, while the 
following trees and plants constitute the 
mass, alternately or otherwise, as most 
convenient ; or, accordingly as the expo- 
sure, soil, and breadth of terrace may in- 
dicate. 

Coffee will be found to succeed in « 
red soil. With a little shelter from the 
sun, and severe winds, it will give but lit- 
tle trouble and a fair share of profit, while 
it will associate very well with other trees. 

** Vines will prove profitable where 
there is an abundant supply of water dur- 
ing the cold season. Grapes ore in great 
demand throughout India, and as they will 
keep sound to a great distance, are a pretty 
sure speculation. 

“ Mulberries , — If these will, under any 
circumstances, repay the growth as stan- 
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dnrtl trees, it will be probably in the form 
of pollards, placed, as in many parts of 
Italy, as props for vines. Wherever the 
leaves can he employed on the spot, as food 
for the silk-worm, the white mulberry 
must be more profitable than the useless 
Erythrina, and other quick growing spongy 
wooded trees, in common use in t^ vine- 
yards of the Deccan. This mamier of 
growing mulberry-leaves can, however, be 
only considered as auxiliary to the more 
abundant crops obtained from small plants 
grown in fields, frequently cut down and 
renewed. The latter, i. e, the Bengal sys- 
tem, is more in conformity to the quick 
succession of the worms, as you have the 
crops, as it were, on demand. If the 
xvorms become scanty at intervals, you 
may cease to water, and give a rest. Be- 
sides, it will be found that, oven in such 
moist climates as the Wynaad (to say no- 
thing of the Deccan), mulberry-trees of 
four or five years old, without cutting or 
irrigation, are very deficient in leaves-^ 
they run to fruit. The tops of hills being 
considered most favourable to the health of 
the silk-worm, and to the fineness or qua- 
lity of the silk, this commodity may be 
fairly set down in the catalogue of the 
productions of a mountain farm. 

** Cardamons, black-pepper, and the 
belle vine, or pepper, are all grown in 
similar situations to the above, and present 
a choice to the cultivator. The two latter 
(theb)ack.pepper especially), by climbing 
over timber-trees, scarcely occupy extra 
space. 

“ The Cassia-bark tree and Malabar 
cinnamon, though inferior to Ceylon cin- 
namon, are articles of trade not to be des- 
pised. They are wild in some of our jun- 
gles, and when cultivated may turn toac-- 
count : as is actually the case in Malabar. 
These, with the growth and preparation of 
various dying drugs for exportation, col- 
lecting the skins and horns of wild ani- 
mals, are among the minor resources which 
may be brought into play. 

** Pernambuco or Kidney Cotton.-^This 
cotton, unlike most others of long staple, 
preserves its length of fibre in this country. 

It is already naturalized, but not grown for 
a crop, the ordinary cotton-soil and mode 
of cultivation not being adapted to it. I 
have found it a total failure on the same 
land where other perennials succeeded. 
Seeing it grow spontaneously in red soil, 
in high situations, without watering, and 
propagate itself in neglected gardens, I 
confidently anticipate a favourable result 
from a trial in newly.cleared land about 
the ghauts. This cotton is in great de- 
mand in England, while some other long- 
fibred kinds, as the Bourbon, are declin- 
ing. Added to this, it appears that the 
supply froiif Brazils is decreasing. Thus it 
is a matter of no small importance. 

Oranges and limes are almost the 


only remaining kinds of ft'uit that secure 
good returns to the grower, at the same time 
that they are adapted to the situations in 
question. As it is only my purpose to 
shew what is likely to be of exchangeable 
value, I may be excused giving the long 
catalogue of fruits that may be grown, and 
the same may be observed of all other hor- 
ticultural produce, and of the many kinds 
of vegetables that especially “ rejoice,** (as 
the old English writers on gardening 
would say) on the tops of bills. It may 
be added, that the irrigation between the 
trees of the watered portion of the terraces 
will afford space for cold and hot weather 
crops, of all kinds of vegetables, — Asiatic 
and European, Guinea grass, lucerne 
f«»r fodder, maize, or Indian corn, &c. 
Some resource against the famines of the 
interior may be found in the preparation 
of Arrow. root, as it is commonly called, 
that is to say the fecula, or starch, of the 
roots of nil those species of Curcuma and 
other Scitamineoiis plants, which do not 
contain too much aromatic or other foreign 
principles. These grow wild in inexhaus- 
tible abundance in most mountainous jun. 
gles. 'l‘he cultivation of the real West- 
Indian arrow-root recently introduced here, 
via Bengal, may assist. But above all, 
the Cassada, or Tapioca plant (Jatropha 
manihoot) should be recommended. Al- 
though naturalized by the Portuguese, who 
brought it from Brazil or Mosambique, 
it has not been adopted by the natives as 
an article of food in our provinces ; never- 
theless, it may be seen here and there in 
the pepper-gardens of Malabar. Its great 
productiveness is too well known every 
where (excepting in India) to require any 
comment. 

“ Now, however hastily and imperfect- 
ly the al>ove details are drawn up, 1 trust 
I have made out a prima facie case, and 
have shown the possibility of rendering a 
a tract of cultivated mountain, a valuable 
property both in present possession, and 
future prospect.” 


<irr9lott. 

The legislative council assembled on the 
Hth December, when the right hon, the 
governor delivered the session address, in 
which he stated that Mr. G. H. Boyd, 
who bad been nominated senior un-official 
member of council, had declined to accept 
the appointment. His excellency then 
stated the subjects of certain ordinances 
which ho was about to propose, and which 
were laid upon the table. He observed, 
in conclusion, ** that the doors of the 
council room arc thrown open to the pub- 
lic; a general report of the discussions 
that have taken place within these walls 
has hitherto been given to the public, and 
will continue to be given; The publk, 
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thereforei both here and in England, will 
poMess the means of conclusively judging 
for themselves as to the manner in which 
our legislative duties are executed/* 

A discussion of some of the ordinances 
then took place between the governor, the 
chief justice, Sir John Wilson and the 
auditor general, which is reported in the 
Government Gazette. 


DlalacM. 

LAW. 

Court of Judicatures Nov. 28.— Count 
von Ranzow (late resident at Rhio), his 
son, and servant, were indicted for, and 
convicted of, stabbing, cutting, and 
wounding with intent to murder, Mr. 
Do Wind, a magistrate. Sentence of 
death was recorded, but was commuted 
to imprisonment in the gaol of Malacca, 
the first for a year, the second for six 
months, and the last for three months. 

A letter from Malacca states : “On 
our arrival here, we found' every one full 
of the poor old count’s trial. Most peo- 
ple here think he has got off cheaply, 
and, if all reports are true, many there 
are who would not have objected to his 
being hanged. For myself, I think his 
punishment not too severe ; but I think 
he ought not to have been indicted for 
murder at all, but only for a violent as- 
siiult ‘ to do grievous bodily harm,’ &c. as 
the law phrase goes : a.s far as human 
reason can guide people in corning to a 
conclusion, it appears altogether absurd 
to fancy that any man would go out with 
Midi an ‘ intent ’ on a road, nearly as pub- 
lic as your Canipong Glam road. The 
tacts, from all I can learn, where every 
one appears strongly prejurliced against 
Count Von Ranzow, are, that the assault 
comniitted on him in Rappa and Co.’.s 
shop, when he was entirely alone, and 
without a single witness, rankled strongly 
in his mind, and he most unjustly came 
to the conclusion that he had a right to 
retaliate in the same way, and went out 
with the intention of giving De Wind a 
sound thrashing, where he thought there 
would be no witnesses, without reflecting 
that a big Caffre’s blows might be dan- 
gerous. 

“ There is one thing that appears to me 
strange, that Mr. De Wind, who com- 
mitted certainly a breach of the peace in 
attacking Von Ra^nzow, should be con- 
tinued a magistrate.’’ 


Sitaitt. 

irS*?** of a letter from Bankok, dated 
btn November : “ The Siamese govern- 
ent do not exactly know, at present, 
wnat course to pursue with regard to Co- 
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chin China. Tliey are evidently afraW 
of the Cochin Chinese ; but the ambi- 
tious ruler of Siam cannot bear the idea 
of sitting down quietly under his late de- 
feats. He is perfectly aware they have 
hitherto had the worst of it, but will by 
no means acknowledge it. The Siamese, 
in fact, hi all cases, invariably claim a 
victory; and the king pretends to fancy 
his forces are able to conquer the world. 
The army, however, if it deserves the 
name, is the most wretched imaginable. 
Sir John Falstaff, with half-a-dozen of 
his ragged recruits, would put to flight a 
thousand of them. The great body of 
the able-bodied men in the country are 
priests, and if they were let loose upon 
the Cochin Chinese, each with a stick in 
his hand, they would produce more effect 
than the present invulnerable army. 
Bankok alone contains 15,(X)0 priests, 
and the old city called Juthia, 8,000, be- 
sides the out-posts and villages, which 
contain 17,000, making in all 40,000 yel- 
low-robed, lazy, able-bodied priests, or 
talapoins. Among them, it is true, there 
are some old men, but they are compara- 
tively few. 

“ It is much to be desired that the 
Siamese would decide on either making 
war or peace : as it is, the country is in 
a state of excitement, and the govern- 
ment appear to have no definite object in 
view. I asked the minister for foreign 
affairs, the other day, if they had any just 
grounds for going to war ; and, from the 
surprise he evinced, it was evident he 
had not of lute given the subject much 
consideration. After chewing his betel, 
and reflecting for some time, he replied : 

‘ O yes ! w'e have abundant cause. The 
governor of Sigon had dared to open a 
letter from the king of Siam to the king 
of Cochin China, and had taken the li- 
berty to introduce an alteration that made 
the former style the latter Emperor, 
which in itself was a sufficient cause.’ 
He then proceeded to relate the misun- 
derstanding regarding Cambodia, which 
he adduced as another good and suffi- 
cient reason for making war on the Co- 
chin Chinese. My own opinion is, that 
this war has been purposely got up, to 
keep the public mind excited, and not to 
allow the people time to reflect on tlie 
wretched condition to which they are re- 
duced by the measures of government. 
Tlie country is heavily oppressed by a 
system of grinding taxation, for no other 
purpose, apparently, than to raise money 
for the king to squander away in the 
building of enormous and expensive pa- 
godas ; in which he is profusely liberal, 
but in every other respect penurious in 
the extreme. 

“ Some alteration ought to be made in 
the treaty of commerce at present exist- 
ing between the East- India Company 
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and his Siamese majesty. If a British 
vessel comes here to trade, and is only 
able to sell a few packages of goods, she 
is subjected to the same heavy measure- 
ment'duties of 1700 ticals (about 1000 Sp. 
dollars) per fathom, ns if the whole cargo 
had been sold, and a full and cornplete 
one taken in return, which is manifestly 
unjust. The duty ought to be arranged 
to meet cases of this kind, two of which 
have recently occurred. The treaty ope- 
rates very injuriously in other repects, 
which I shall point out to you on a fu- 
ture occasion. iThe Chinese pay a mea- 
surement, import, or export duty, saving 
a duty on the produce in the interior, 
which we also pay, besides the above mea- 
surement-duty. Considering the ser- 
vices rendered to the Siamese by the 
British, particularly during the Burmese 
war, and in the late affair with Quedah, 
we have every right to expect, and in- 
deed to insist on, being permitted to 
trade here on the footing of the most fa- 
voured nation. An ambassador coming 
here ought to have a moderate naval 
force, and he would experience 116 diffi- 
culty in concluding such a treaty as is re- 
quired.” 


MISCKLI.ANrOUS. 

Diffusion of Knowledge in China . — The 
hrst report of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge in China contains 
the following details : 

“ Those, if such there were, who ex- 
pected that ‘ treatises in the Chinese lan- 
guage, on such branches of useful know- 
ledge a.s are suited to the present con- 
dition of the i)eople of this empire,’ could 
in a few months he prepared and pub- 
lished, will not find their expectations 
realized; nor will they, we trust, after 
considering all the circumstances of tin- 
case, see cause to regret the formation of 
this society, or to complain either of the 
measures which it has adopted or of the 
incipient labours which it has performed. 

“ Your committee have felt tliat the re- 
sponsibility of the .society mu.st depend 
very much on the measures which it 
adopts, and the manner in which it car- 
ries them into effect. Every plan should 
be well matured ; and every publication 
prepared in the best style. As yet, the 
committee have not sent forth to the 
Chinese a single publication ; but, having 
surveyed the ground before them, they 
see occasion for a great variety, and very 
arduous labours; and they cherish thf 
hope that the time may not be very dii- 
tant when, encouraged and countenancied 
by the most enlightened and liberal of this 
country, the society will be enabled to 


send forth its standard and periodical 
publications freely through all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, and to all who 
speak the same language in the surround- 
ing countries. 

“ Considering that much of what the so- 
ciety will have to communicate to the 
Chinese will be new to them, requiring 
many new names in geography, history, 
and science, your committee early took 
measures for preparing a Chinese nomen- 
clature, which shall conform to the pro- 
nunciation of the court (or mandarin) dia. 
leet, but embrace, as far as possible, names 
that are already in use. Considerable 
advances have been made in this 01k, 
and the characters for expressing a large 
number of names of persons, places, &o. 
liave been selected. Years, however, 
will be needed to carry this work to that 
state of perfection which the exigencies 
of the case require. It can only be per- 
fected as the terms are from time to 
time needed for use. In a description nl 
a steam-engine, for in.stance, or of the 
manipulations of a laboratory, in order to 
convey fidl information of the necessary 
apparatus and modes of operation, many 
new terms will be required. Your com- 
mittee have not contemplated the publi- 
cation of this work ; but they are desir- 
ous that a standard should be fixed, to 
which all their works may conform. 
The advantages of this will be obvious to 
every one. Terms, such as Hueni/~meaoii 
kweii ‘ red-haired flower- flaged de\ils’ 
now commonly used for the English; 
Hwa-he-kwei, ‘ Flower-llaged devils,' for 
the Americans; Keang-koo-kwei, ‘ oKl 
story-telling devils,’ for preachers of the 
gospel ; and all similar epithets, as they 
are calculated to create and perpetuate 
bod feelings, will be discountenanced. 
Nor, when speaking of the Chinese, orol 
aught that belongs to them, will any but 
the most correct and respectful language 
be employed. Let there be given in this, 
ns in all other eases, honour to whom ho- 
nour is due. 

“ Three works are being prepared for tlic 
press ; 1st, ageneral history of the world; 
2d, a universal geography ; and .‘Id, uina| 
of the world. These have been severa 
months in hand, and will be carried tor 
ward, and completed with all conveuieu 
despatch. They are designed to be intro 
ductory works, presenting the great out 
lines of wliat will remain to be filled up 
The liistory will be comprised in tlirci 
vols., the geography in one. Tlie ma] 
is on a large scale, about eight feet by tou 
feet, presenting, at one view, all tlie kH'g 
doms and nations of the earth, inej 
three works the committee expect wu 
published in the course of the comm; 
year ; and it is hoped they will soon 
followed by others, in which the separa 
nations, England, France, &c., t 
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history and present state, shall be fully 

described. 

“ In the absence of works already pre- 
ijftred for the press, an edition of the 
Chinese Magazine^ 1,000 copies, each in 
{^vo vols , has been contracted for. These 
are intended for the Chinese in the Indian 
Archipelago,— Batavia, Singapore, Ma- 
lnrca, Penang, &c. The progress of this 
\\oik has been interrupted; it is expected, 
however, that it will be resumed in the 
course of a few months. Mr. Gutzlaff 
has offered the Magazine to the society, 
in order that its publication may he 
continued under its auspices; and the 
committee have expressed their wil- 
liiigne-ss to undertake the work, w'hen- 
cver it can be done with a fair pros])c<*t 
of success. 

“ The expediency of procuring metallic 
type, for printing Chinese hooks, has cn- 
gHged the attention of the committee, 
they have heard with satisfaction of the 
efforts of M. Paiithier, Paris, and of the 
Rev. M. Dyer, Penang. In both these 
places the type is being prepared by the 
means of punches, and at a very moderate 
expense; yet in such a manner as to ren- 
der the type perfect and complete, — 
equalling, if not surpassing, the best spe- 
cimens of Chinese workmanship.’* 

The late Governor Loo. — Loo, governor 
ol tlic two Kwang, minister of state, 
guardian of the prince, &c. &c. &c., died 
this morning (Sept. ‘<i4th), at one o’clock. 
The immediate cause of his death was 
constipation. Dr. Fan-laou-Inh, a native 
(it Keang-se, and long resident in Canton, 
wished to give the go\’eriior rhubarb, to 
allay the internal inflammation ; but he 
replied, that an old man eould not bear 
the operation of such a strong medicine, 
and that he was afraid to take rliubarb. 
lie afterwards ate some ginseng ^ to 
strengthen him, xvhich aggravated his 
compluiiit, and rendered useless all at- 
tempts to save him. lie has left three 
sons, the youngest is in his own office ; 
a widow and three concubines ; No. .‘1 is 
said to be young and beautiful. 

Governor Loo was a native of Shan- 
tung, the native province of Confucius. 
He wjis formerly the foo-yuen of this pro- 
vince; afterwards the governor of tlie 
tvi'o iloo province, Hoo-pih and IIoo- 
iian ; and then was promoted to the gover- 
norship of the two Kwwig. On Sunday 
last, his Yin tsih, ‘ secret narrow house,’ 
III wliich he is to dwell, vvas burnt in his 
ofiioe. These Yin-tsih are made of 
paper and bamboo . — Canton Reg. 

The Canton papers of 12th of January 
tnention that great commotion had been 
caused amongst the Chinese authorities, 
ny the Jardinc steamer having effected a 
passage to Macao, notwithstanding the 
tiling of the ports on both sides of the 


river. It appears that the merchants are 
particularly desirous of effecting a steam 
passage to Macao, but the local arrange* 
ments of the (ffiinese strictly prohibit it. 
Another attempt was to be made, although 
a decree had appeared, desiring the gover- 
nor of the Bogue, if the “ foreigners’ 
smoke-ship arrives, to open and attack 
her hull with a thundering Are, and those 
who succeed in knocking her to pieces 
shall certainly be promoted.” If the 
orders are disobeyed, and she enters, the 
least guilty shall be reported to the em- 
peror, degraded from office, and wear the 
wooden collar; the most guilty shall be 
punished according to ^jpilitary law, — 
namely, exiled to tJie frontiers as slaves to 
the army. The Hong merchants had 
also requested that all boats and their 
crews which eame up to Canton should 
return as speedily as possible to Whampoa, 
to prevent disturbances and quarrelling 
with the natives. This was eoiisidcrcd a 
very prudent suggestion, as a distiirhancc 
might lead to serious consequences, there 
being at that moment no foreign commer- 
cial officer, excepting the French and 
Diitfh consuls, to protect the tnule. 

liTaliitt. 

A writer in the Singapore Free Press, 
who has visited this island frequently, and 
had considerable traffic with the natives, 
gives the lollowirig accoiuit of them : 

“ AtUMiipts have been made to initiate 
the natives into the mystery of several 
mechanic art.s. T’here are many pas.sable 
carpenters among them, as the new’ church 
at Papata Hay, built entirely by them, 
will testify. A person was sent out from 
the society, with machinery, on purpose 
to instruct them in the art of spinning and 
weaving cotton, the sponlancous growth 
of which afforded every facility. Some 
few did learn, and could make very good 
cloth, all things eoiisideicd ; hut, naturally 
of an indolent disjiosition, they must be 
paid for learning, and, seeing no possible 
advantage to be derived trom making 
cloth, when they could procure it from the 
shipping at much less trouble, the project 
was and has been long abandoned. MailV 
are owners of sugar plantations, and manu- 
facture a considerable (piantity of sugar, 
w hich they dispose of to shipping that 
visit them. It is not long since a Spa- 
nish gentleman came there trom the Sand- 
wich Islands, with the intention of pur- 
chasing a plantation, and cultivating sugar- 
cane. His intention having been made 
knowui to ‘ government ’ (at the head of 
which stand the missionaries, wiio have 
sugar-plantations of their own), he was 
ordered to depart as he came, and not 
land on the island. But the vessel being 
bound to a distant port, permission was 
granted him to land, provided he agreed 
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to leave in the first vessel bound to the 
Spanish Main or Sydney. He did so, and 
left about four weeks after. The natives 
have an inveteracy agahist the ^whites, 
which proceeds from nothing but envy and 
a love of gain. Formerly, they encouraged 
the whites to reside among them, * but 
the times are greatly altered now;* no 
white man is allowed to remain on the 
island without permission from the queen, 
and no one allowed to marry a imtive 
woman. This island, with the best of 
harbours, might he made a line place ; 
but, if it continue for any length of time as 
it now is, it is probable their wish will, 
ere long, be gr^jjified, in having the island 
to themselves— -many of the whites hav- 
ing left since their ‘ new laws’ have been 
in force, and those that remain will con- 
tinue but a short time longer. When I 
last left the island, two gentlemen of the 
Friends* Society were tfiere, on a visit. 
They came in a small vessel, chartered ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and left England 
as agents on behalf of their society, with 
orders to visit the different mission-sta- 
tions in the Sou th-Sea Islands, to examine 
into the proceedings of the missions, and 
report if such were worthy the su]>port of 
their society. How these gentlemen may 
succeed, and what may be their opinions 
concerning the object of their voyage, w'ill 
before long be made public ; their inten- 
tion being to publish the journal of their 
voyage when completed. One anecdote 
I cannot forbear relating. One of these 
gentlemen informed me that one day a 
party of natives came on board of his ves- 
sel, and iiHjiiired if he had blunderbusses 
for sale. ‘ I was much shockt’d,’ said he, 

• for I thought they were peaceful people, 
and of cour-5C had no call for such wea- 
pons. ’ ” 

of <!Sooti Utoiir. 

The Cape jiajiers of February state that 


the expedition under Dr. Smith, for ex. 
ploring central Africa, had returned, and a 
general meeting of the subscribers had 
been summoned to hear the report h 
was considered so successful, thata propo. 
sition was made to the meeting, by Sir 
John Herschel, that this association 
should not dissolve, but continue to exist 
as a permanent institution for the further 
prosecution of its original object** 

'J’he governor had addressed a circular 
to the different civil commissioners of the 
colony, with a view of apportioning cor. 
tain parts of the country to the Hottentot 
families. 


Constantinoplfi, April 17. — Despatches 
from the Turkish ambassador, Essud 
Effendi, have been received, in nineteen 
days from Persia. The Shah has re^olved 
to reduce Herat and Khiva, and '10,000 
Persians w'erc advancing against Khora- 
saii. Tranquillity prevailed in the whole 
empire; the influence of the Russians was 
very great. The Shah, in order to give 
a proof of the advancement of civilization, 
had suddenly thrown open the gates of his 
harem, and given their liberty to all the 
females it contained. The great men of 
the empire followed the example, and the 
inhabitants of Tehran could scarcely hc- 
lie\c their eyes w’hcn they saw the gates 
of the palace opened, for the first time, for 
the unhappy victims. This news eniisos 
an extraordinary semsation here ; it wus 
believed in Peru that the Sultan would 
follow tlie exa,mp\c.— Hamburgh Paper. 

Mr. Ellis arrived at Tehran about tlio 
middle of October. lie was received wiili 
great kindness by the Shah, who \v.ii 
prwligal of his expressions of gratitude to 
the King of England, for the assistance 
rendered him by the British government. 


Iliotttdfript. 


An overland communication lias been re- 
ceived, with advices from Calcutta to the 
ith, and Bombay to the 18th, of March, 
which announce the arrival out of Lord 
Auckland, the new Governor-general. No 
other intelligence of any importance has 
transpired. 

The Malta Gazette quotes letters from 
the Euphrates expedition, dated the 20th 
of March, mentioning that the two 
steamers, after considerable difficulty, had 
at last got adoat, manned and equipped, 


without loss or injury to the machinery. 
The larger one, the Euphrates^ had niadi’ 
a trip, up a rapid, to Bir, and there saluted 
the Grand Sultan’s authority with 21 
guns, to the astonishment of the native 
population. The Tigris was detained foi 
some stores lately carried to Syria by His 
IMajesty's sloop Columbine^ but it was 
expected that, in a day or two, Col. 
Chesney, with both the steamers, would 
commence his course down the tiver. 
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iSTAlrutta^ 

GOVP^RNMKNT orders kc, 

SUDDKR AMKF.NS. MOONSIFFS, &C. — THA- 
WING SrKCULATIONS. 

Fort William, Judicial and Fevcjiue 
Depart merit, Dec. 29, 1835. — Tho prin- 
cipal siuider ainecns, suildur amet*ns, and 
moonsilfs, and the Maliomedaii and 
Hindoo law otticers of the zillah and city 
courts, and of the sudder Dewanny Ada\v-» 
lilt under tliis Presidency, are hereby 
prohibited, under pain of dismissal from 
ottice, from being engaged in any trading 
•jpceiilations. 

If any principal sudder amecn, or other 
of the officers above-mentioned, shall be 
now engaged in trading speculations, or 
any siicli speculations shall devolve on 
Inin by inheritance, it shall be incumbent 
on him, within one month, to make known 
the circumstance to the zillah or city 
judge, or to the register ot the court of 
sudder Dewanny Adawlnt; and to ter- 
minate his connexion with such transac- 
tions at the earliest practicable period. 
Should he be unable to do so within one 
year, he shall cither resign his situation, 
or submit a report of the circumstances ot 
the case to the judge or register, who will 
forward it to the Governineiit or ('ourt 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, as the con- 
firmation of the officer may bo vested in 
one or other of these authorities; with 
his own opinion as to the propriety of 
allowing the officer a further period for 
the purpose of bringing his transactions to 
a close. If any of the officers, above- 
mentioned, shall fail to conform to the 
above rule, the same penalty shall attach 
to him, as if ho had engaged in trade 
subsequent to the publication ol this 
order. 

Candidates for any of the offices above- 
mentioned shall certify in their applica- 
tions that they are not engaged in any 
trading speculations ; and in the event of 
their being appointed, and of its being 
subsequently discovered that they were 
so engaged at the time of making their 
application, they shall be liable to be 
<lisrniB.sed from office. 

CONDUCT OF LIKUT T. BELL. 

f lead- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. (i, 18,36. 
1^1 • Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Master T. 
“tdl. of the 2d N. I., fancying that the 
adjutant of that regt. had improperly 
mterfered with some of the details of the 
fpiarter master’s business, made an appeal 
against what lie siijiposed to be the mis- 
‘jonduct of the adjutant, to Lieut. Col. 

R* Rowie, commanding the regiment. 
../oarw. N.S. Voi., '20. Nn. 78. 


2. The eoiiscqneiit line of cimdiict, 
adopted by Lieut. Col Dowie, led to a 
correspondence between him and Lient. 
Roll ; and as the Lieut, deemed that 
[.ietir. Col. Dowie, in thiscories|)ondence, 
had not done him, or his office of ([iiarter 
master, due justice, he desired to appeal 
from his commanding officer’s decision, 
and to submit tlie alfair to the superior 
judgment of Brigadier General Smith, 
commanding the Saugor division. 

.3. Brigadier General Smith, having 
considered (lie case, ordered a severe and 
well-merited censure to be addressed to 
Tiicut. Bell for his conduct, and for the 
insuhordiiiato and highly disrespectful 
style of a letter, wliicli the Lieut, had 
addressed to his commanding officer. 

4<. Lieut. Bell lias thought proper to 
appeal from this decision of Brigadier 
(ieneral Smith totheCoinmander-in-chief. 

'I'he Commander-in- Chief, having 
looked carefully at the case, and deeming 
that Lieut. Bell was in error from the 
very commencement of his proceeding, 
and concurring entirely in the view taken 
of the case by Brigadier General Smith, 
and quite approving the censure which he 
had exjircssed, 1 1 is Excellency called on 
Lieut, Bell to assign his reasons for his 
appeal. 

6. Jn his reply, the Lieut, has so 
entirely overlooked the relative position 
of himself and Brigadier General Smith in 
the army, as to presume to set up his (the 
Lieutenant’s) opinion, that the General’s 
decision ‘ is at variance with existing 
regulations,’ and that the General’s cen- 
sure of him was as ‘unjust’ as ‘ unme- 
rited and he wimls up this highly dis- 
respectful and insubordinate series of 
conduct, by juitting it as a questionable 
point, whether the decision of the General 
was given from ‘ an error of judgment,’ 
or from ‘ partiality !’ 

7. Ill order to mark the (’ommandcr- 
in-Chief’s strong disapprobation of such a 
total absenee of subordination and respect 
to superiors, he directs that Lieut. Bell 
shall be dismissed from the stuff situation 
of quarter master and interpreter of the 
2d regiment. 

8. If Lieut. Col. Dowie has officers in 
the corps fit to fill up the vacancy, he will 
send in their names. If not, an officer 
will be appointed from anotlier corjis. 

9. This, and another case which has 
recently been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Commander-in- C’liief, 
occasion him to feel it necessary to call 
the attention of quarter masters of regi- 
ments to section 'k of the standing orders 
of this army, pages 17 and 18, in whicli 
their duties arc clearly defined. 

(N) 
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10. It would seem, from the instances 
to which he alludes in the last paragraph, 
as if some fancied, that the quarter mas- 
ter’s department in a regiment formed 
something distinct, and differently cir- 
cumstanced from other parts of the corps, 
and as if they considered themselves m 
some degree independent of the control 
of their senior officers. They must learn, 
therefore, that their duties are merely 
executive, under the orders and control of 
the commanding officer of the regiment, 
and that it is that officer who is the 
responsible person to the Commander-in- 
Chief, for every article issued by the 
quarter master to a regiment, and con- 
sequently, that every thing issued must 
meet his entire satisfaction and approval. 

11. Lieut. Bell appears also to have 
quite mistaken the duties of the adjutant 
of a regiment, when he talks of his (the 
adjutant’s) ‘ presuming,’ in having sent to 
Lieut. Col. Dowie a turban, which was 
placed on the head of a recruit of the 2d 
regiment. 

It is the duty of an adjutant, to observe 
all that is wrong in any department of his 
regiment, and to bring the same to the 
notice of his commanding officer ; and in 
reporting upon the turbans, which were 
in possession of the recruits on this occa- 
siou, the adjutant did no more than was 
strictly his duty. 


CiUcutta, [June, 

DBESS OF STAFF OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 12, 18.36. 
—His Exc. the Commander-in- Chief is 
pleased to signify to those officers of the 
general staff, who are required by the 
regulations of the service to conform in 
dress with the same ranks in His Majesty’s 
army, that certain alterations in their 
uniform have been directed in a G. O., 
dated Horse Guards, Ist of Aug. 1834. 

A memorandum of these alterations has 
been forwarded to officers commanding 
divisions and districts, and to heads of 
departments, for their guidance, and for 
the information of those under their 
''orders. 

The Commander-in-Chief does not 
desire to involve officers in unnecessary 
expense by a hasty conformity to the new 
regulations, but the sooner perfect uni- 
formity is established, the better for the 
appearance of the army. He will name 
the 30th of June as the last day for any of 
the old pattern uniforms being worn in 
Bengal, and 30th of August in Madras 
and Bombay. 

movement of corps. 

With the sanction of Government, the 
2lst regiment native infantry will be can- 
toned at Kurnaul. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN M. V. ABBOTT. 


SINGFOES.— BRAVERY OF NATIVE 
SOLDIERS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan.\2, ia36. 
— 1. A hostile irruption having been made 
by a powerful neighbouring chief of the 
Singfoes into our territories on the Assam 
frontier, hostilities have been for some 
time in progress against him. 

2. Major A. White, commanding the 
Assam Light Infantry, has succeeded, 
after much praiseworthy exertion, in bring- 
ing the chief to action, and in capturing 
some very strong stockades, in which the 
said chief had intrenched himself and 
followers, and in driving them over the 
frontier of our states. 

3. In the last attack, Subadar Joynun- 
deen Sing and two Sepoys of the Assam 
Light Infantry much distinguished them- 
selves by their courage and devotion. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief therefore 
recommended their conduct to the notice 
of his Honor the Governor-general in 
Council, who has been pleased to sanction 
the immediate promotion of Subadar 
Joynundeen Sing to the distinguished 
situation of Sub^ar Major of his corps, 
and the two sepoys to be made naicks. 

5. The good conduct of these brave 
soldiers is thus made known to the army, 
and the Commander-in-Chief has much 
pleasure in announcing their reward by 
the Government. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 29, 1835. 
-At a general court-martial a.ssembled at 
iUawnpore, on the 4lh Dec. 18.j5, Ensign 
Wlontague Vernon Abbott, of H.M.’s I6ih 
egt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
owing charge, viz . — 

Charge.^'* For conduct highly unbe- 
‘oming an officer and a gentleman, and 
)rejudicial to good order and military dis- 
ripline, in familiarly associating and drink- 
ng with Sergeant William Perrin and Pri- 
vate Bernard Levy, of the same regimen^ 
md one James Hack, in the bungalow 
be said Ensign M. V. Abbott, on ll« 
light of the 5tb and morning of the 6th 
Oct. 1835, notwithstanding that he, tn« 
said Ensign M. V. Abbott, had been tw>c« 
warned of the consequences of his persist- 
ing in such improper conduct.” 

Upon which charge the court came t( 
the following decision : ^ . 

Finding.-^** That the pnsoner is guij 
of the cliarge preferred against bun, wR 
the exception of the word ‘ twice, of whi 

the prisoner guilty as exhibited a^ve, dj 
sentence him. Ensign M. y* 

H.M.’s 16th regt. of Foot, to be dismiss 
from his Majesty’s service.” 

Recommendation.^- The court ^avi^ 
awarded a sentence that they deem com 
mensurate to the offence that the pr> 
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has been found guilty of, respectfully beg 
leave to recommend him to the clemency 
of his £xc. the Commander-in.chief, in 
consequence of the deep contrition that he 
has expressed, and with reference to his 
having alleged that he purchased his com- 
mission.** 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fa kv, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief regrets that 
he cannot see any grounds which could jus- 
tify his attending to the recommendation 
of the court. 

Ensign Abbot is to be struck ofF the 
list of the 16th regt. of foot, from the 
date of this communication being made 
known to him, which the commanding 
oilicer will specially report to the adju- 
tant-general of his Majesty’s forces in 
India, and to the military secretary to his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

CAFT. r. 0*HANL0K. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 31, 1835. 
—At a general court-martial, re-assembled 
in Fort William, on the 27th Oct. 1835, 
of which Brigadier Penny was president, 
Capt. Pringle 0* Hanlon, of the 1st regt. 
L.C., was arraigned (by order of his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief) on the following 
charge, viz. 

Charge. — That the said Capt. P. 
O’Hanlon (being then under suspension) 
was made officially aware, in July 1835, 
of the publication of a letter, dated 1 8th 
April, in the newspaper denominated the 
Meerut Observer j of the 23d April 1835, 
which letter w'as signed with his name, 

* Pringle 0*Hanlon,* and purported to 
have been written by him to the editor of 
the said paper, for the purpose of being 
laid before the public, and which contain- 
ed false and scandalous charges against 
Col. Stephen Reid, of the 10th L.C., his 
former commanding officer, and also 
against Capt. John Augustus Scott, of the 
1st regt. L.C. ; and after being so made 
officially aware of the said letter, Capt. P. 
O' Hanlon never offered any contradiction 
to, or disavowal of, the same, but allowed 
the same letter to continue to appear be- 
fore the army and the public as written by 
him, Capt. P. O* Hanlon, to the great de- 
triment of tlie said Col. Stephen Reid and 
the said Capt. John Augustus Scott ; such 
conduct being unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, and subversive 
of military discipline.** 

Finding.-^** The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner, Capt. P. O* Hanlon, of the 1st 
>’cgt. L.C. (being then under suspension), 
vras made officially aware, in July 1835, of 
the publication of a letter, dated the 1 8th 
^pril, in the newspaper denominated the 


Me^t Observer, of the 23d of April 1835, 
which letter was signed with his name, 
* Pringle O’Hanlon,* and purported to 
have been written by him to the editor of 
the said paper, for the purpose of being 
laid before the public, and which contained 
scandalous charges against Col. S. Reid, 
of the 10th L. C., his former commanding 
officer, and also against Capt. J. A. Scott, 
of the 1st regt. L.C.; and that, after be- 
ing so made officially aware of the said 
letter, Capt. P. O’ Hanlon never offered 
any contradiction to, or disavowal of, the 
same, but allowed the said letter to con- 
tinue to appear before the army and the 
public as written by him, Capt. P. O’Han* 
Ion, to the great detriment of the said Col. 
S. Reid and the said Capt. J. A. Scott ; 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer, and subversive of 
military discipline: but the court acquit 
the prisoner, Capt. P. O’Hanlon, of the 
remainder of the charge.” 

Sentence. — “ The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Capt. Pi ingle O’ Hanlon, of the 1st 
regt. L.C., to lose a portion of his rank in 
the regiment to which he belongs, by be- 
ing placed on the list of captains in the 
said regiment next below Capt. John F. 
Bradford, and to be severely reprimanded 
in such manner as the Ooinmander-in- 
chief may deem proper,” 

Remark by the CouH. — “ The court can- 
not close their proceedings without record- 
ing a just tribute to the deputy judge ad- 
vocate-general who has conducted them, 
for the assiduity and dispassionate conduct 
displayed by him throughout this long, 
perplexing, and painful trial ; nor can the 
court sufficiently estimate the able advice 
he has afforded them in all points upon 
which he has been called upon so to do, as 
their law adviser.” 

The court re-asscmblcd on the 28th 
Dec. 1835, in obedience to General Orders 
by his Esc. the Commander-in-chief, to 
re-consider their former verdict. 

Revised finding and Sentence. — ‘‘ The 
court adhere to their former finding; and, 
in doing so, beg respectfully to explain to 
the Commander-in-chief, that they consi- 
der it unbecoming an officer to resort to 
the public newspapers in which to state his 
grievances; but they do not think it un- 
gentlemanly in this instance, inasmuch as 
the court acquit Capt. O’Hanlon of having 
stated any falsehood in the letter he pub- 
lished ; and, under this explanation, the 
court adhere to their former sentence.” 

Remark by Vie Court. — “ The court also 
desire to cancel their remark on the con- 
tents of tlie Meerut paper of the 18th Dec. 
1834, and, with much deference to tfie 
Commander-in-chief, they would observe 
that, in their opinion, Capt. O* Hanlon’s 
letter of the 18th April 1835 does not ap. 
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pear to adopt the charges in ihe editorial 
remarks of December 18iI4. In finding 
upon the case, the court abstoin from pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the charges pre- 
ferred by Capt. O’Hanlon against Col. 
Reid and Capt. Scott in January last, 
which, in the court’s opinion, are not 
brought befoie them by the letter signed 
‘ Pringle O’Hanlon.’ The court, in de- 
ference to the Commander-in-chief, with- 
draw their remark on the conduct of Col. 
Reid.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1st. Although I have confirmed” I 
do not approve either the “ finding or sen- 
tence ” of this court-martial. 

2d. My view of what is due from one 
oflicer and gentleman to another, is dissi- 
milar to that adopted in this instance by 
the court. 

3d. 1 deem that Capt. Pringle O Han- 
lon had placed himself between the horns 
of this dilemma; viz. he wiote the letter 
of the 18th April, or he did not. If he 
wrote it, he was bound, as an officer and a 
gentleman, to >oeet the charge of having 
done so, and to justify the act to the in- 
jured party as he be.st could ; if he did not 
write it, then was he bound, when it ap- 
peared before the army and the public, 
under the sanction of his name, to dis- 
avow it. Such is my conception of the 
conduct becoming an ojfficer and a gentle- 
man; and as the court have given a ver- 
diet that, in the course pursued, Captain 
Pringle O’Hanlon has lapsed from the for- 
mer character, so, in my opinion, ought 
they to have decided with reference to the 
latter. 

4th. I think their conclusion unsatisfac- 
tory also, as respects Col: Reid and Ca|>t. 
Scott. The court peimitted Col. Reid to 
go into a great mass of evidence to shew 
the falsehood of the allegations which were 
circulated against him and Capt. Scott, in 
the Meerut Observer of the 18th Dec. 18.34, 
and which formed so much of the basis of 
the letter signed “ P.O’ Hanlon,” of the 18th 
April 1835; and yet they conclude their 
revised proceedings by saying, they “ ab- 
stain from pronouncing any opinion upon 
the charges preferred by Capt. O’ Hanlon 
against Col. Reid and Capt. Scott in Jan- 
uary last, which, in the couit’s opinion, 
are not brought before them by the letter 
signed ‘ Pringle O’ Hanlon’;” although in 
the letter itself, it is said, on the data re- 
ferred to in the Meerut Observer of the 18th 
of Dec. 1834, “I framed and forwarded 
against Col. Reid four charges, and two 
against Capt, J. A. Scott,” &c. &c. T 
am at a loss to iimlcrstand for what pur- 
pose the great quantity of evidence, which 
)ms reference to the truth or falsehood of 


those charges, was permitted to take up so 
many days of the court’s time, if, in the 
end, the court was to abstain from pro. 
nouncing an opinion. 

5th. But since the court profess not to 
pronounce any opinion on the truth or 
falsehood of those charges, I feel it due to 
Col. Reid oud Capt. Scott to say, that 
from what appears on the face of the pro- 
ceedings, the charges were based upon 
foundations, which were formed upon very 
exaggerated views of the circumstances, 
and such as w'cre little worthy of being 
brought forward as grounds upon which 
to wreck the reputation of tw'O officers of 
the rank of Col. Reid and Capt. Scott; 
and, in justice to those officers, I must 
state my opinion that the gravamen of thoae 
charges is disproved. 

Cth. With reference to the “ sentence,” 

I think the measure of punishment quite 
inadequate to the amount of the military 
oflence found to have been committed. 

7th. I think the example which it af- 
fords to the army is calculated to lead to 
much mischief, by shewing to jimior 
officers at how small an amount of punish- 
ment they may vituperate their superiors, 
and to what an extent they may attach ob- 
loquy to the names and characters of those 
who, in the enforcement of discipline, 
may happen to oflVnd them. 

8th. I am of opinion that harmony and 
good-will towards each other are more de- 
liruble and essential amongst the officers 
of the army of India than in any other ol 
which British officers form a part ; and I 
am greatly apprehensive that neither one 
or the other will be in any degree forward- 
ed by tbe award of this court- maitial, 
which punishes such an act as that ol 
which they have ileclared the prisoner 
“ guilty,” with the loss of one step of re- 
gimental rank only, and reprimand from 
the Commauder-iu-chief. 

9th. Capt. P. O’Hanlon will receive 
what is said in the preceding remarks as a 
portion of tbe reprimand ordeietl by die 
court to be addressed to him. I furtber 
desire, that he will look at the results of 
his conduct, as respects his brother ofiieers 
and the service. 

IGth. On his three courts-martial, //iiW// 
officers, exclusive of witnesses, have been 
withdrawn from their ordinary duties; 
eij'liO/ days have been spent (either in sit- 
tings or adjournments) in investigating bis 
misconduct and disputes, and the expenses 
to tlie government, and the inconveniences 
to individuals, have been very great. 

mil. I am not aware that there has 

been in Capt. O’ Hanlon’s military services, 

or that enough may be expected from them, 
to compensate either to the army or t it 
government for the evil which his couduc 
is thus shewn to have produced. . 

I3tli. His name is to be transposed in 
the aiiny list, according to the sentence ol 
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the court. He is to be released from bis 
arrest, 8r»d to join and do duty with tlie 
9lh regt. I..C. until further orders, since it 
ih impossible that his services can be useful 
in the 1st Light Cavalry. 


LIEUT. S. B. GOAD, CORNET J. IRVING, 
AND LIEUT. W. MARTIN. 
IFead-QuarlerSi Calcutta^ Jan. 6^ 

— At a general court-martial, assembled in 
Fort William, on the 2 1st Dec. 1825, 
Lieut. Samuel Boileau Goad and Cornet 
James Irving, of the Istregt. L.C., were 
arraigned on the following charge ; 

Charge. — “ For conduct imiHicoming 
the character of officers and gentlemen, in 
liaving, at Meerut, on the 9th July 1835, 
upon frivolous and unjust pretences, re- 
fused to make adequate reparation to 
Lieut. William Martin, of the 52d regt. 
N. 1., after he had acknowledged himself 
to be the writer of a letter signed ‘ Viii- 
dex,’ in the Meerut Observer of the 2d 
July 1835, whom Cornet Irving had de- 
signated, in his reply to that letter, pub- 
lished in the Mecrxit Observer of the 9th 
July 1835, as a ‘coward, who, sheltering 
himself under the imagined hulwaik of a 
false signature, hesitates not to launch 
forth his venorned falsehoods.’ ” 

Findiu". — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner. Cornet James Irving, of the 1st 
regt. L.C., is not guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him, of which the court do 
therefore acquit him, 

“ The court also Hud the prisoner Lieut. 
S. B. Goad, of the Isl regt. L.C , not 
guilty of the charge, and they do accord- 
ingly acquit him.” 

Approved, 

(Signed] H. Fane, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Before the same court-martial, on the 
24th Dec. 1835, Lieut. William Martin, 
of the 5‘2d regt. N.I., was arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charlie . — “ For conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline, in hav- 
ing, at Meerut, on the 9lh July 1835, 
written, and sent to Cornet Irving, of the 
1st L C., a paper containing the following 
exprc*ssions : * I hereby denounce him 
(Cornet Irving) as a cowardly poltroon, 
and desire that he will consider himself as 
posted and horsewhipped.* ” 

Finding. — The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that the 
piisoncr, Lieut, Wm. Martin, of the 52d 
regt. N.I., is guilty of the charge preferred 
against him." 

l^enience . — “ The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Lieut, Win, Martin, of the 52d 


regt. N.I., to be rrpiimanded in such 
manner as the Commander-in-chief may be 
pleased to direct.” 

Recommendalian by the Court . — “ Die 
court, taking into consideration the evi- 
dence before them, cannot abstain from 
attracting the attention of the Commander, 
in chief to the great provocation given by 
(‘ornet Irving to Lieut. Martin, as a 
ground on which the court recommend 
JJeiit. Martin to the leniency of the Coin, 
mander-in-chief.” 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

1st. I willingly listen to the recommen- 
dation of the court in this case, because the 
prisoner, in his defence, has fairly and ho- 
nourably acknowledged, that “on subse- 
quent reflection he has convinced himself, 
that the terms which he made use of to- 
wards Cornet Irving were unbecoming 
him to use, and derogatory to the person 
himself who uses them,” and he “ ac- 
knowledges his error,” and “ submits 
himself to the reproof of the court.” 

2d, I will therefore say no more in re- 
probation of Lieut. Martin. 

3d. 1 much disapprove of the conduct 
of Assist. Surg. 'I'weddell, who appears, 
from the proceedings of the court-maftial, 
to have acted as Lieut. Marlin’s friend. 
Had he proceeded w’itli moderately good 
judgment, he must have felt, that as “ Vin- 
tlex ” was the aggressor, “ Viudex " ought 
to have been the tirst to have unsaid what 
he had slated wrongfully, in which case (as 
it would seem) all matters might have been 
settled satisfactorily, and all the subse- 
quent proceedings have been avoided. 

4tb. This is the third court-martial which 
has recently been concluded, growing out 
of the very unsoldier-like, and, as 1 think, 
improper proceeding of officers, endea- 
vouring to write down the characters of 
others in the public newspapers. 

1 appeal to the army whether any parti- 
cle of good has arisen from w hat has passed 
in these cases; and 1 beg of them to re- 
flect whether it is not better that such 
feuds and disagreements as arise amongst 
ourselves, should he adjudicated and set- 
tled by ourselves only, rather than that 
they should be cast before the public on 
expnrle statements, there to be commented 
upon for months before the real merits can 
be decided, and to be made topics for con- 
versation in every leading-rooni in India, 
or perhaps the British empire, under the 
imperfect view which an aparte statement 
is sure to afford. 

Lieut. Goad and Cornet Irving, of the 
1st L.C., and Lieut. Martin, of the 52d 
N.I., are to be rehased from arrest, and 
to return to their duty. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THI OOVKRMOJl-OENERAL. 

JudicM and Reventte Department. 

Dec, 22. Mr; J. Donnlthome to be collector of 
CalcutU as well as of the 24-Pergunnahs. 

The Hon. W. H. L. Melville to officiate as spe- 
cial commissioner, under Reg. III. of 1828, of Cal- 
cutta division, in room of Mr. N. J. Halhcd. 

Mr. J. A. O. Farquharson to conduct currentJ 
duties of office of ci^l and session judge of Pur-j 
neah, instead of Mr. O, G. Mackintosh. \ 

Mr. G. L. Martin to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 19th or Cut- 
tack division. 

29. Mr. W. A. Pringle to be civil and session 
judge of Pumeah. 

Mr. H. Nisbet to be civil and session judge of 
Sarun. 

Mr. T. R. Davidson to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of zillah Sarun during Mr. H. Nisbet's 
employment as officiating commissioner of 12lh or 
Bhaugulpore division. 

Mr. H. B. Bercsford to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Purneah, upon being relieved by 
the lion. Mr. Forbes at Maiuah. 

Mr. R. B. Garrett to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in district of Bala- 
sore. 

Mr. A. G. Macdonald to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 13th or 
Bauleah division. 

Jan. 5. Mr. R. Williams to officiate as civil and 
session jud^e of zillah Bchar, in room of Mr. 
Cuthbert. 

Mr. John Hawkins to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of zillah i)hahabad. 

Mr. H. Houstoun to officiate as collector of Cal- 
cutta and the24-Pergunnah8. 

'"Lieut. F. W. Birch, 4l8t N.I., to be superinten- 
dent of police of town of Calcutta, v. CapL Steel 
resigned. 

12. Mr. II. S. Oldfield to officiate as collector of 
Calcutta and the 24.Pergunnah8, in room of Mr. 
Houstoun. 

Capt. James G. Bums, 3d N. I , to be superin- 
tendent of Upper and Lower Cachar and Jynteea, 
in room of Capt. T. Fisher. 

Mr. James Young to be clerk of the peace, in 
room of Mr. W. H. Smoult resigned. 

Mr. J. Lowis to be commissioner of revenue and 
circuit of 13th or Dacca division, v. Mr. J. A. 
Pringle. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills to be magistrate and collector 
of central division of Cuttack. 


30. Mr. L. Magniac to officiate as salt agent of 
Bullooah and Chittagong, during absence of Mr. 
Blagrave. 

Jan. 6. Mr. C. F. Young, officiating second as- 
sistant to Board of Customs, salt and opium, to 
take charge of office of superintendent of stamps 
fVom Mr. Saunders, proceeding to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. T. Corbet appointed to office of 
Ist-assistant to opium agent at Behar, in room of 
Dr. Clark resigned. 

13. Lieut. F. W. Birch, 41st N.I., to receive ' 
charge of Calcutta salt chokies, with same powers 
as those possessed by Capt. Steel resigned. 

Poiitical Department 

Dec. 14. Capt. J. D. Stokes, 4th Madras N.L, 
to be resident at Mysore, on reduced consolidated 
allowance of 30,0(N) Company’s rupees per annum, 
in sue. to Lieut. Col. Fraser. This appointment to 
take effect from date of Lieut. Col. Fraser’s ap. 
pointment to residency of Travancore and Cochin. 

Lieut. Col. Cubbon, commissioner for govern- 
ment of territories of H.H. the Rajah of Mysore, 
to be also commissioner for affairs of Coorg, in sue. 
to Lieut Col. Fraser. 

21. Assist. Surg. A. Walker, Bombay establish- 
ment, placed at disposal of resident at Hydrabad. 

28. Rns. Walter Caddell, 3()th N.L, placed at 
disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

Jan. 4. Capt. C. G. Dixon, of artillery, to be 
superintendent in Mhairwarrah, and to command 
Mnairwarrah battalion, in sue. to Lieut. Col. Hall, 
proceeded to Europe. 

Capt. P. A. Reynolds, 38th Madras N.L, to offi- 
ciate as general superintendent of operations for 
suppression of Thuggee, during absence, on leave, 
of Capt. W. H. bleeman. 

Lieut. C. E. Mills, regt. of artillery, and I.ieut* 
J. Sleeman, 73d N.L, to be assistanU to general 
superintendent of operations for suppression of 
Thuggee. 

Lieut. J. H. Smyth, Bengal artillery, placed at 
disposal of resident at Gwalior, for employment m 
Sindia’s Reformed Contingent. 

(.'apt. A. Macarthur, 41st Madras N.L, to be 
superintendent of a division under commissioner 
for government of territories of H.H. the Rajah of 
Mysore, v. Hunter appointed to Silladar horse. 

11. Capt. N. Lowis, <)3d N.L, to bean assistant 
to general superintendent of operations for sup- 
pression of Thuggee. 

Comet H. G. Chichely Plowden, 6th L.C., placed 
under orders of resident at Hydrabad. 

18. Lieut. Col. James Caulfield, c.b., 9th L.C., 
placed at disposal of Government of Bengd. 

Lieut. Fraser, IstL.C., and attached to revenue 
survey, to officiate as assistant to resident at Nag- 


Mr. J. B. Ogilvy to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Puhna. 

Mr. R. J. Loughnan to exercise full powers of a 
collector in distnet of Behar. 

Mr. R. B. Garrett to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 16th or Dacca 
division, with authority to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in zillah Furreed- 
pore. 

Mr. J. S. Torrens to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack 
division, with authority to exercise powers of ditto 
ditto in zillah Balasore. 

Mr. C. Steer to be invested with full powers of a 


pore. 

Ens. T. G. St. George, 17th N.L, placed under 
orders of resident at Gwalior. 

Financial Department. 

/a' Dac. 19. Mr. C. Trower, collector of Calcutta, to 
' Itake charge of office of civil auditor, and to suc- 
eventually on departure of Mr. Tulloh to 
Euroj;)€. (The office of collector of Calcutta, held 
By Mr. Trower, will be abolished from the same 
Bate, and its duties will be annexed to the office of 
Mcollectorof ^he24-pergunnahs.) 

X 30. Mr. J. Dewar to have temporary charge of , 
f commercial residency of Bauleah, during Mr. Mac- 
. kenzie’s absence. 


joint magistrate and deputy collector in zillah 

Bhaugulpore. Mitcellaneoue. 


Mr. A. Grote to be assistant under commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 13th or Bauleah division, 
Mr. F. D. Rosario to be deputy collector in dis- 
trict of Monghyr. 

r Mr. J. Dunsmure to be sudder ameen in zillah 
Rungpore. 

General Department. 

Dee. S3. Mr. G. J. Siddons, collector of customs 
at Calcutta, to take charge of office of postmaster- 
general from the Hon. Mr. Elliott.— Mr. C. C. 
Hyde to take charge of office of collector of cus- 
toms from Mr. Siddons.— Mr. C. Mackenzie to 
take charge of eommercial residency at Bhaulea.— 
These appointments to take permanent effbet on 
departure of the Hon. J. E. Elliot for Europe. 


The undermentioned gentlemen have, at the 
request of government, formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of inquiriiw into the 
state of the Indian gaols, and of prepj^g an im- 
proved plan of prison discipline : —The Hon. H. 
Shakmpear, Esq., president ; Hon. Sir E. Ryan ; 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Esq.; Hon.SirJ.P Grant: 
Hon. Sir B. H. Malkin ; (J. H. Cameron, Esq. ; J. ^ 
M. Macleod, Esq. ; O. W. Anderson, Esq. ; C. R. 
Barwell, Esq. ; D. McFarian, Esq. ; J. P. Grant, 
Esq., Junior member and secretary. 

Mr. A. G. Macdonald having passed an exambm' 
tion on the 10th Dec, and being reported qualified 
for the public service by proflaency in the native 
languages, the order issued on the Bth Nov., for 
that gentleman’s return to Europe, is canceUed. 
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Mr. G. L. Martin U reported qualified for the 
public service by proficiency in two of the native 
languages. 

Mr. J. M. Hay having exceeded the period with- 
in which, under the orders of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, he ought to have qualified himself 
for the public service by proficiency in the native 
languages, has been ordered to return to England ; 
date 13th Jan. 1836. 

Mr. David Cunliffe has been permitted to pro- 
ce^ to Chuprah and prosecute his study of the 
Oriental languages at that station. 

Messrs. R* H. Tulloh and J. A. Pringle, of the 
rlvil service, have been permitted to return to 
England in order to retire upon annuities of the 
year 1836. 

tunT fr^m* furfo?^ Messrs. J. A. Craigie and 
H. S. Oldfield, and are assigned to the Agra presi- 
dency; Mr. J. A. F. Hawkins, and is assigned to 
the Bengal presidency ; Mr. R. B. Garrett. 

Furloughs, Dec. 23. Mr. Edward Deedes, 

to Europe 30. Mr. M. Malcolm, to sea, for six 

months, for health.— Jan. 6. Mr. G. R. U. Uerney 
and the Hon. J. E. Elliot, to Europe — Mr. It. 
Saunders, leave of absence for one month, prepa- 
ratory to proceeding to Europe.- Lieut. Col. T. A. 
Cobbe, agent to Governor-general at Moorsheda- 
liad, to visit iiresidency, preparatory to proceeding 
to Cape of Good Hope. 


BY THB GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Dee. 16. Mr. G. Todd to officiate as collector of 
aistoms and town duties at Miraa(KX)r. 


Political Department. 

Dee. 19. Mr. M. P. Edgeworth to be first assis- 
tant to political agent at Umballa for manage- 
ment of the Jheend territory. 

Mr. R. Money to be second assistant to ditto. 


The Hon. the Governor of Agra has placed the 
following junior assistants at the disposal of the 
Hon. the Governor of Bengal i—Messr^ J. T. 
Mell'S, W. T. Trotter, R. Hampton, W. P. Goad, 
R. H. Snell, E. H. C. Monckton, E. Bentall, C. 
Todd, R. R. Sturt, and A Forbes. 

The services of Messrs. J. H. Young and R. J. 
Loughnan have been placed at the disposal of the 
Bengal Government. 


Surg. John Sawers, officiating Sd member, to 
be 3d member of Medical Board, from 3d Oct. 
ISS.**, V. Surg. Skipton dec. 

Officiating Superint. Surg. D. Renton to be a 
superintending surgeon on estab., from 3d Oct. 
1835, V. Surg. Sawers app. 3d member of Medical 
Board. 

Consequent on return of Superint. Surg. S. Lud- 
low from furlough, Superint. Surg. Renton re- 
verts, from 7th Dec., to grade of surgeon, agree- 
ably to existing regulations. 

That part of G. O., of 7th Dec., directing return 
of Superintending Surg. Findon to his former 
rank, cancelled. 

Lieut. Col. J. Craigie (having reported his re- 
turn from Cape of Good Hope) to resume his du- 
ties as a memner of Military Board, and Colonel 
W. Battine, principal com. of ordnance, to receive 
charge of arsenal of Fort William from Lieut. Col. 
Powney, officiating in that appointment. 

Surg. A. R. Jackson, m.d., to relieve Surg. John 
Grant, and to officiate as apothecary to Hon. 
Compwiy during latter officer’s absence at Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Lieut. J. F. Egerton, regt. of artillery, placed 
at disposal of Hon. the Governor of Bengal for 
survey duly. 

In consequence of the paucity of senior officers 
present with 48th N.I , Capt. Fisher, of that 
corps, lately prom, to a company, placed at dispo- 
sal of Commander-in-chief for regimental duty. 

Dec. 28 Cadets of Infantry H. Strachey and R* 

M. Franklin admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Supernuin.2d-Lieut. J H. Smyth, regt. of artil- 
lery, briHight on effective strength of regt., v. 2d- 
Lieut. J. D. B. Ellis dec., 14th Dec. 18.35. 

Lieut. R. M. Hunter, 7.3d N.I., to continue to 
do duty with Assam Sebundy corns ; his resigna- 
tion published in G. O. of 30th Nov. accordingly 
cancelled. 

Lieut. R. G. Maegregor, 2d-assistant, to be Ist- 
assistant military auditor general, v. Capt. Pyne 
permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

Capt. James Roxburgh, ,39th N.L, to be 2d- 
assistant military auditor-general, v. Lieut. Mac- 
gregor. 

Lieut R. Hill, corps of engineers, to officiate as 
assistant superintendent of Coel division of Delhi 
and Allahanad road, during period that Lieut. 
Anderson shall officiate as assistant superintendent 
of Dooab Canal. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec. 23. With reference to orders under date 
the 29th April 1835, appointing the Rev. John 
Vaughan to officiate as district chaplain at Dina- 
pore, and the Rev. Charles Wlmberley to officiate 
as garrison chaplain of Fort William, each for six 
mouths from that date, the Hon. the Governor of 
Bengal is pleased to confirm the exchange of ap- 
pointments by those gentlemen respectively. 

Jan. 13. The Rev. II. Parish to officiate at St. 
.lohn’s Cathedral during absence of the Rev. 
Henry Fisher. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort William, Dec. 21, 1835.— 5tA L.C. Capt. 
Wm. Ward* to be major, Lieut. C. E. T. Oldfield 
to be rapt, of a troop, and Comet J* D. Macnagh- 
ten to M lieut , from 14th Dec. 1835, in sue. to 
Major Wm. Buckley retired on pension of his rank. 


Supemum. Comet J, H. L. M. Toone brought 
>n effective strength of cavalry. 


74tA N.J. Capt. James Johnston to be major, 
-ieut. A. Charlton to be capt. of a comp., and 
^ns. T. W. Oldfield to be lieut., from 15th Dec. 
8.35, in sue. to Major C. A. Munro retired on pen- 
ion of his rank. 


Lieut. A. K. Agnew, 6th N.T., to be capt. by 
vevet. from 16th Dec. 1835. 

*686618 of Infantry Archibald Campbell, A. D. 
^tuldfield. C. II. Larkins, and W. H. Larkins ad- 
nitted on estab^, and prom, to ensigns. 

Attlit. Surg. Donald Campbell to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. Geo. Slipton dec., with rank from 15th Oct. 
05, V. Surg. John Allan, m.d., dec. 


Hrad-Quartwa, Dec. 21, 183.5.— The following 
orders confirmed Cornet and Adj. M. R. Onslow, 
4th L.C., to officiate as detachment staff at Jey- 
pore, V. Lieut, and Adj. F. W. Burroughs, 17th 
N.L ; date 28th Nov.— Lieut. F. G. Beck to act as 
adj. to 13th N.L, during absence, on Iwve, of 
Brevet Capt. and Adj. G. H. Edwards ; date 1st 
Dec. 

Dec. 2.3.— Surg. Mathew Nisbet, m.d., removed 
from 6l8t to 48th N.L, at Scetapore; and Assist. 
Surg. James Davenport, m.d. (on furl.), from 8th 
L.C. to 21st N.L 

Dec. 24.— Superintending Surg. W. Findon post- 
ed to Benares division. 

The following unposted Ensigns to do duty :— 
A. H. Kennedy with 4th N.L, at Berhampore; 
W. H. Larkins and C. R. Larkins with 4Sd N.L, 
at Barrackpore ; A. D. Caulfield with 4th N.L, at 
Berhampore. 

Dec. 26.— The following removals and postinn 
made;-Lieut. Cols. C. P. King from 4th to 10th 
L.C.; D. Harriott, from 10th to 6th do. ; A. 
Warde from 6th to 3d do. ; W. Pattle from 3d to 
4th do. 

Dec. 28.— The following division order confirm- 
ed 1— Capt. J. Leeson, 42d N.L, andLieut G. Caut- 
ley, 8th L.C., to do duty at convalescent dej^t at 
Landour, during winter months ; date 1.3th Dec. 

Col. J. S. Harriot (on furl.) removed from 7ffih 
to 42d N.L, and Col. F. V. Raper from 42d to 70lh 
ditto. 

Ens. A. C. Boswell removed from 59th to 19th 
N.L, M junior of his rank. 

Dee. sa-CapU. W. Hough and P. Angelo, of 
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The following unposted Rnsigns to do duty 
Arch. Campbeir, K. M. FranKlin, and Henry 
Htrach^t with 57th N.I., at Benares; A. W. Ons- 
low with 4th do., at Berhamporc. 

Dec. dl.—Afuiifit. Surg. C. B. Handyside, m.d., 
of 49th N.I., to proceed and do duty under super- 
intending surgeon at Meerut. 

Fort miliam, Jan. 4, Iffilfi— Lieut. R. S. Tic- 
hell, 72d N.I., to be sub. assist, com. general, to 
fill an existing vacancy. 

Lieut. John Gilmore, corps of engineers, to lie 
executive engineer, Ramghur division, depart- 
ment of public works. 

Comet C. G. Becher, of L.C., to officiate as adj. 
of Governor-general’s body guard, during absence 
of Lieut. Baker, on med. cert. 

Cadet of Infantry John Plunkett admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Under circumstances brought to notice of gtv 
vernment by his K\c. the Commander in-chief, the 
operation of G.O. No. 7, of 1H.34, Is susi>endeil in 
the caseof Capt. O'Hanlon, of Ist L.C., so long as 
his Exc. may deem it necess.uy tliat that officer 
should do duty with 9lh L.C. 

The following officerg confirmed in appointments 
in which they are at present officiating Capt. G. 
D. Stoddart, 0th L.C., as paymaster at presidency 
and to King’s troops.— Lieut, ('has. ('ampbell, 42d 
N.I., as deputy paymaster of Cawnpore circle of 
payment. 

Jan. ll.—lnfanftt/. Major David Crichton to be 
lieut. col., from 7tli >Ian. lOlOi, v. Ideut. Col. Wm. 
Kennedy dec. 

N.I. Capt. Henry Norton to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. R. D. White to be cant, of 
a comp., and Ens. Geo. Hutchings to lie lieuU, 
fVoin 7th Jan. IKIG, in sue. to Major D. Ciichton 
prom. 

Lieut. Wm. Maegeorge, 71st N.L, to lie a de- 

B ity judge adv. gen. on estab., v. I.itut. R. G. 
cGregor, who has been app. to audit liepartment. 
The following officers to be Capts. by brevet:— 
Lieut. R. J. H. Birch, 17th N.I.; Lieut. F. W. 
Birch, 41st do. ; and Lieut. J. Woodburu, 44th 
do. ; alt from 7th Jan. ia%. 

Capt. J. A Scott, Ist L.('., permitted to rejoin 
his corps at Ncemuch, via Bombay. 

Assist. Surg. R, J. Brassey, officiating garri<:on 
assist, surgeon at Allahabad, placed at disposal of 
Government of Agra, for purpose of liciiig con- 
firmed in that appoint inent. 

Infantry. Major James Stuart to be licut. col., 
from 7th Jan. 1W36, in sue. to Lieut, Col. Wm. 
Stirling retire<l on pension of his rank. 

34</i N. J. (hipt. Robert Low to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Richard Angelo to be cant, of a 
comp., and Ens. P. J. Chiene to be lieut., from 7th 
Jan. lU.'k3, in sue. to Major James Stuart jirom. 

Lieut. Edward Buckle, regt. of artillery, deputy 
commissary, to be commissary of ordnance, v. 
Capt. C. G. Dixon app. superintendent in Mhair- 
warrah. 

Lieut. W. O. Young, regt. of artillery, to be de- 
puty commissary of ordnance, v. Lieut E. Buckle. 

Assist Surg. George Craigie, ai.d., to be assistant 
marine surgeon, v. .Spens. dec. 

Assist. .Surg. J. S. Login, .m.d., to be 2d assist, 
garrison surgeon of Fort Wiiliam, v. Craigie. 

Assist. Surg. John Jackson ajip. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Howrah, v. Login. 

Assist. Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, m.d., app. to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Furreedpore. 


Head- Quarters, Jan. 1, 183G.— Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Colin Troim to be adi. to 4Uth N.L, v. 
Lieut, and Brev. (Japt. F. C. Smith, permitted to 
resign the appointment. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. Garbett to be adj. and 
qu. mast, to .Id brigade horse artillery, v. Lieut. W. 
M. Shakesfiear dec. 

Capt. T. B. P. resting, inv. estab., permitted to 
reside and draw his allowances at presidency. 

Jan. 4.— The following division orders confirm- 
ed Assist. Surg. J. S. Sutherland to assume me- 
’dlcai charge of left wing 3d N.L ; date20th Dec.— 
Assist. Surg. Thos. Smith, m.d., 8th L.C’., lo pro- 
ceed to Asimgurh, and perform medical duties. 


civil and military, at that post, in room of Assisi* 
Surg. James Esdailo, m.d.. proceeded to presi- 
dency on ined. cert ; dtite 21st Dec. 

Ens. J. S, 1). Tuiloch, 17th, to act as intern 
and qu. most, to fi2d N.I. 

Jan. 6 — 29^/» N.7. Lieut. G. B. Reddie to he in-, 
tern, and qu. mast., v. Marsden gone to Euro])e on 
furWgh. 

Jan. 7.“-Capt. J V. Fo"beg, l.'ith N.L, to act .as 
major of brigade at Cawnpore, during absence of 
Capt. R Wyllle ; date 1st Nov. 1H3.'5. 

Jan. 0. — Lieut. Col. J. Hunter rcmovoil friim 
17th to ,'ilst N.I., and Licut. Col. G. Hawes, from 
51st to 17Lh do. 

Unposted Ensign John Plunkett to dodiity wiili 
4th N.I. at Berhampure. 

Jan. 9.— Lieut, interp. and Qu. Mast. A. Mac- 
kintosh, .Vid N.L, to act as detachment staff at 
Jeypore; date 2()th Dec. 

Cornet E K. Money removed from 7th to 2ii 
L.C., as junior of his rank. 

Jan. 12.— Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. H. Clerk, regt 
of artillery, pcrmitteii to resign situ.rtion of acting 
adj. and qu. must, to Neemuch div. of artillery.' 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. .1. W. 
V. Stephen to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 41st 
N.L, during employment, on detached duty, of 
Lieut F. W. Birch; date 1st Jan.— 2d- Lieut. W. 
Paley to act as adj. to artilleiy at Nceimich, during 
alisence, on detached employment, of Lieut. W. o! 
Young; date 24Lh Dec. 

The following removals and po'^tings made:— 
Lieut. Cols. J. Craigie (member M'litary Boaril) 
from()9th to 41st N.I. ; VV. W. Moore (on furl.) 
from 41st to Kith do. ; D. Crichton (new prom.) to 
()9th do. ; J. .‘■'luart (new prom.) to 34tli do. 

Fort Wilhamt Jan, l!l — Assist. Surg. Roger Fo- 
ley app. to medical duties of political agency at 
I larowtee, v. J. Corbet ajip. assislaiil opium agent 
in Behar. 

Assist. Surg. R. C. McConnuchie to officiate 
civil assist, surgeon at Sylhet 

The following officers to lx* Capts. by brevet 
Lieut. James MackenKie, 8th L (i., from I.3th Jan. 
la'Ki; Lieuts. M. Clayton and Wm. Benson, 4l!i 
L.C., from Kith Jan. Kt'Ki; Lieut. John Butler, ;il 
N.L, from 12th Jau. llLlfi; I.ici.ts. (J. Chester, 2;td 
N.L, O. W. Span, 5Jd do., and R. McNair, 73cl 
do., from 1.3th Jan. Ki;K>; Lieuts. B. Bygrave, .'itli 
N.L, James Maclean, 11th do., K. Long, 40lhdu., 
and E. J. Betts, 7th do., from Kith Jan. IHOli 

Lieut. R. C. Macleixl, of engineers, acting assis- 
tant engineer Delhi division, permitted to lejoiii 
corps of Sappers and miners. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. l.'i — l.'KA N.I. Ens. J. \V. 
Carnegie to be interp. and cpi mast., fiom .'itii 
Dec., v. Ogilvy app. adjutant. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Green, 25lh N.L. on Ien>e 
at presidency, app. lo meilical charge of a detach- 
ment of volunteiTs of H.M. service proceeding to 
Bombay on ship Adelaide. Assist. Surg. Green will 
afterwards proceed to Mhow, ami do duty witli ar- 
tillery at that station. 

Ens. C. F. M. Mundy removed from Ist to iJ4t!i 
N.L, as junior of his rank. 

Jan. Ki.— The following station order confirm- 
etl :— .Assist. Surg. A. C. Duncan, m d., meiliciil 
storekeeper at Neemuch, to receive medical chaige 
of 37th N.I. from AMist. .Surg. E. T. Downes re- 
moved to 49tli regL; dale 28th Dec. 

Jan. 18.— 41«r IV.!. Lieut. J. W. V. Stephen to 
be Interp. and qu.mast., v. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
F. W. Birch api>. superintendent of police, Cal- 
cutta. 

Permitted to Petirefrom Hon. Company's Service. 
—Dec. 21. Licut. ('of. Wm. Stirling, 34tli N.L, on 
pension of hia rank.— Lieut. Col. W. C. L. Bird, 
invalid ostnb., on pay of his rank.— Jan. 4. Cant. 
Philip Jackson, invalid estab., on half-pay of his 
rank, subject to confirmation of Hon. the Court ot 
Directors.- 11. Capt. James Johnson, regt. of w- 
tlllery, on pension of his rank.— 13. Maj. C. P» 
Kennedy, rt^gt. of artillery, on pension of lus rank. 

Examination. — The undermentioned 
having been declared by the examiners of the Col- 
lege oT Fort William to be qualified for the duties 
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of interpreter, is exempted fr>m further pximi- 
nation in the native languages, wic. — • Jan. T 
Lieut. C. Graham, SSth N.i. 


Returned tn duty, from F.urope,— Dec. 21. TJeut. 
Col. Arthur Warde, fith L.C — Gapt. C. E. T. Old- 
field, 5th L.C.— Lieut. C. J. H. Perreau. 58th N.I. 
—Lieut Col. and firev.Col. James Caulfield, c.b., 
Pth L.C.— Capt. G. Hicks. «th N.I.-28. Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Mackenzie, 15th N. I.— Lieut. G. Kenna- 
way,5th L.C.— Lieut. W. J. B. Knyvett, .38th N.I. 

FURLOUr.HS. 

To Rurope.— Dec. 21. Lieut, and Brcv. Capt. G. 
Griffiths, 1.3th N I., for health. — Lieut. J. K. 
Phibbs, 41st N.I.. for health.-Lleut. E. T. Ers- 
kine, 5.3d N.I., for health.— Capt. J. T. Croft, 
;j4th N.T., on private alTairs —Lieut, the Hon. R. 
V. Powys, 12tn L.I., on ditto.— Lieut. Wm. Jer- 
vis, 42d N.I., on dittn.— Lieut. J. B Lock, 5th 
N.I., for health.— 2R. Capt. A. L. ('ampbell, 1st 
L.(!., on private affitirs.— 28. Maj. George Kings- 
ton. 52d N.I., on ditto.— Capt F. J. .Simpson, .5.5th 
N.I., on ditto.— Ist-Lieut. and Brev. Capt H. 
Ilumfrey, artillery, on ditto -Ist-Iiieut. George 
Campbell, artillery, for health.— Lieut. Col. Henry 
Hall, 42d N.I., political agent in Mhairwarrah, 
for health.— Ens. J. G. Gaitskell, 2fith N.I., for 
health.— Capt. John Pync, .32d N.I., on private 
.•ifl’airs.— Lieut W. L. L. Scott, Ist J .C., on ditto. 
—Lieut. R. H. He Montmorency, (tlth N.I., on 
ditto — .Ian. 2. Assist .Sure. W. P. Andrew, m.d., 
for health.— 4. Capt. and Ilrcv. Maj. FL A. Camp- 
bell. .3d L.C., for health.— Supernum. 2d-Lieut 
John Trail, corps of engineers, for health.— Capt. 
Charles Griffiths, 37th N.L, for one year, on pri- 
vate adairs.— Snrg. Ewen Macdonald, on private 
aftUirs.— Card. James Steel, 41st N.L, superinten- 
dent of Calcutta police, for health.— Ens. J, W. 
Chalmers, 43d N.L, for one year, on private 
alfains.— 11. Capt Wm. Grant, 27th N.L, for 
health — Capt John Martin, 4l8t N.L, for health. 
-Lieut and Brev. Capt. F. (’. Smith, 4Hth N.I., 
for health (vio Van Diemen’s Land).— Surg. Thos. 
Stoddart, for health.— Assist. Surg. James Ksdaile- 
.M.D., for healih.— Maj. H. L. Worrall, Ut L.C., 
on private affairs.- Maj. Thos. Reynolds, mv. cs- 
tab., on ditta— Capt. Henry Monke, 3!)th N.L, 
on ditto.— Lieut A. Turkfr, <)th L.C., for health. 
—13. Lieut and Brev. Capt A. C. Scott, 7»th 
N.I., for health.— 18. Lieut Col. Jolm Craigie, 
4Ist N.L, on private affairs.— Maj. I* J. Hony- 
wood, 7th L.C., superintendent of Mysore princes, 
&r., on ditto.— Capt. John Mathias, ,3.kl N.I , on 
ditto.— Capt. J. W. H. Turner, inv. estab., on 

ditto — Lieut. Wm. Little, 3d N.L, on ditto 

Lieut. Wm. Martin, 52d N.L, on ditto.— Surg. J. 
J. Paterson, on dvtto.— Capt. John I’latt, 23d N.L, 
for health — Lieut. T. S. l*rice, 8th N.I., for 
health. 

To visit Prestdetiry (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe .—Dec. 29. Lieut. Interp. and 
Qu. Mast. G. D. Davies, ,54th N 1 
To Cape of Good Hope.— Dec. 21. Lieut. Win. 
Baker, 9th L.C., for two years, for health.— Jan. 
4. Capt. and Brev. Maj. D. D. Anderson, 29th 
N.I., for ditto ditto. — 11. Major IL F'ernie, 27th 
N.L. for ditto ditto — 18. Surg. John Grant, .apo- 
thecary to Hon. Company, for ditto ditto. 

To Van Diemen's Lund.— Jan. 18. Lieut. J. H. 
Revoll, regt. of artillery, for two years, for health. 

His Majesty's For^. 

To Rfoopc.— Capt. T. E. Wrirtt, 29th Foot.— 
hicut. C. Paterson, 11th L. nttagii— Lieut. G. S. 
Fitzgerald, 2Cth Foot.— Lieut. H?l'roly, 53d Foot. 
—Capt. .S. O Goodwin, 31st Foot.— Brev. Capt. II. 

Hassard, ,39lh F'oot.— laeiit. .\ Hariier, 9th 
Foot.— Lieut. C. B. Roche, 4.5th F'oot.— Capt. F. 
Blundell, lUh L.Drags- Lieut. P. 1). Streng, 13th 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River 

31. Swaltow, Adam, from China, Singa- 
'Ssf— J ant. 1. Anna, King, from Madras, &r. 

Gailiardon, Bowman, from Marao, Singapore, 

J Planet, Richardson, from China.— 

Oriental, Pigareaux, from Bordeaux: .Jessy, 
5“id, from Penang.— 7. Tresndt, l.indsay, from 
ooston; Corsair, Cooke, from Singapore and Pe- 
^wil. Jiwrn, N. S. Vor.. l?0. No. 7S. 


nang— 9. Gironde, Lagraucre. froni Bordeaux — 
1(>. Sophia, Rapsou, from China, Singapore, and 
Penang.— 12. IVUUam Gray, Bartoll, from Bos- 
t<Mi.— 1.^ Tartar, Rough, from the Straits.— 15. 
Suhmany, McFarlane, from China and Singapore. 
—15. GabHelle, Guezence, from Bordeaux ; .dme- 
lin, Hurcade, from Bourbon. — 19. Im Lucie, 
Garignon, from Bourbon.— 27. Montrose, Wall, 
from Liverpool.— F rb. 1. Zennhia, Owen, from 
London : William Salthouse, Roberts, from Livei- 
piMiI.— 2. H.M S. Raleigh, Quin, from Madras: 

MJ-...,-.. r,. . " ’ - - - 


WUliam Harris, Terry, ftom .Sydney.— Robarts, 
Wake, from London and Madras; Dauntless, 
Pinder, from Bombay.— 5. Mary, Simpson, from 

Sydney.— H. Dennison, Poole, from Liverpool 

9. Vestal. Taylor, from Sydney; Thistle, from 
ditto — 17. Joanna. Denniston, from Greenock.— 
28. Mary Dugdale, Worthington, from Liverpool. 
—29. lAtrkins, Ingram, from London ; Coroman- 
del, Boyes, from London, Cape, and Madras 

March 1 Stirlingshire, Scoby, from Liverpool. — 
3. H.M.S. juptfer, from England (with the new 
Governor-general) ; Dtmnn Carmelita, Gray, from 
Bombay ; Consolation, Demoly, from Nantes. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Jan. 20. London, McLean, for Liverpool. — 
Fkii. . 3. Salamandre, Debia, for Bordeaux; Hope, 
Hughes, for Madras and New York.— 7. Washing- 
ton, for Philadelphia.— 13. Hero, for Singapore 
,ind China. — 2.5. Montrose, Wall, for London. — 27- 
Indien, for ILivrc; Wdliam Harris, Terry, for 
Sydney; Lueullus, Duninteau, for Bordeaux; 
Mary, Simpson, for Sydney.— March 2. Ga- 
5ricWc, for Havre ; Fanny, Sherrifl', for China. 

Saileil from Saugor, 

Jan. 1. Ert»7 Gic.y, Talbert, for London. — 2. 
La Petite Naney, De Trelo, for Bourbon.— 4. ho- 
naeh, Jellicoe, for Bombay.— 5. Herefordshire, 
Isaacson, and Duke of Bed font, Bowen, both fi>r 
London.— 7. London, Wimble, and Robert Smalt, 
Fulcher, both for T.ondon.— 8. George, Raich, for 
Boston.— 9. Bombay Pocket, Garnock, for Liver- 
pool.— 11. L>rd Hungrrt'nrd, Faniuharson, for 
London; Vestal, for Muscat; Thistle, for Ran- 
goon ; Red Rover, Clifton, for C’hlna.— 12. Water 
Witeh, Henderson, for China.— 15. St. George, 
Thomson, for Bristol ; Exmouth, Warren, and 
Colhnewood, Hookey, both for London : Hindos- 
tan, Mitchell, for Mahlive Islands; Elizabeth, 
Baker, for Rangoon, itr.— 17. Cornwall, Bell, for 
London: Diana, Hawkins, for Livetpix)!.— 23. 
fVindsitr, Henning, for London; F.nphrates, Han- 
nay, for Liverpool. — Fkii. 4. Alexander, Ramsay, 
for Sydney; Resolution, Jellicoe, for Bombay; 
Rroihornelury, Chapman, for London.— 5. Duke 
of Northuniljcrlanri, Pope, for London. — 18. Isa- 
Mln, Blown, for London.— 2(1. Inna, for Havre. 
—28. Emily, Kilby, for London.— 29. William 
Salthouie, Roberts, for Li\ erp(X)l ; Oriental, Piga- 
leaux, for Bordeaux. 

Fieighr to London (March .3)— ‘^ugar and salt- 
l>etre, ,f5. to £5. 10s. ; rite, £.'i. .5s. to £(S . ; in- 
digo and silk, £(}. to ,C7. los. 


UniTHS, MARllIAGRS, ANT) 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 21. At Powie, in the A/,imgurh district, 
Mis. Gould of a daughter (since dead). 

30. At Mhow, in Malwah, tlie lady of C\apt. C. 
G. Macan, 15th N.L, of a son. 

Dee. 7. Mrs. R. Crofton, of .1 daughter. 

8. At Dinapore, the l.idy of P. (». Cornish, Flsq., 
loth N.L, of a daughter. 

‘I. At Fiittyghur, Mrs. M. S. Hennessy, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. Diicas, of a son. 

10 At Cawnjxire, the lady of J. Reid, Esq., of 
a still-born son. 

— AtCawnpore, the lady of C’. M. C.aldecott, 
Esq., C.S , of a son. 

II. At Jubbulpore, the lady of C. U. Browne, 
Esq., noth regt., assistant agent, Governor-gene- 
ral, of a son. . „ . 

— At Cawnporc, the ladjrof r.apt. >Vm. Binl 
ton, deputy com. general, of a son. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. C. S, Reid, 
.artillery, of a son. 


(O) 
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15. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. R. H. Jelli- 
coe, 56th N.T., of a daughter. 

19. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Col. Moi\- 
teath, 35th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, Mrs. J. H. Love, «f a son. 

20. At Chowringhee, the lady of £. Macnaghten, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

22. At Calcutta, the Lady of Capt. Wn>. Booth- 
by, of the Emils/ Jane, of a daughter. 

— - At Garden Reach, the lady of John Cowie, 
Esq., of a son. 

■— Mrs. Thomas Fraser, of a son. 

— At Jounpoor, Mrs. Pushong, of a daughter. 

23. In camp, near Jessore, the lady of Capt. T. 
P. Ellis, 52d regt. N.I., of a son. 

— Mrs. F. H. Peterson, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. F. Gwatkin, of a stUl-Wn son. 

25. At Garden Reach, the lady of J. Uougal, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

•— At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. R. W. Wise- 
ham, commander of the H. V. iron steamer lAtrd 
William Bentinck, of a son. 

— At Chandernagore, the lady of W. Y. Wood- 
house. Esq., of a son. 

2<i. At Allahabad, the lady of F. Stainforth, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

Mrs. F. S. Brure, of a son. 

28- At Mynpooree, the lady of Capt. (1. N. 
Prole, of a (laughter. 

— Mrs. J. B. Levesav, of a son. 

29. At Calcutta, the' lady of Capt. Clapperlon, 
master attendant’s department, of a son, still-born. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. A. Terraneau, 
Esq., of a son. 

30. At Lucknow, the lady of Brev. Capt. H. T. 
Raban, 47th N.I., of a daughter. 

.31. At Patna, the lady of J. C. Dick, Esq., C.S., 
of a son. 

Jan. 1. At Mosuiferpore, the lady of George 
Gough, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Bandel, Mrs. M . Oodinho, of a son. 

— At the Mussoorie Seminary, Mrs. Mackinnon, 
of a daughter. 

2. At Sultanpore, Oude, the lady of J. J. M’C. 
Morgan, Esq., (5.3d N.I., of a daughter. 

4. Mis. C. Lefever, of a daughter. 

6. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Brev, Capt. Nay- 
lor, 8th N.I., of a son. 

7- At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt.W. R. Maid- 
man, artillery, of a son, still-born. 

8. At Arran, the lady of T. Sandys, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Wale Bym, of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the wife of Mr. J. C. Robert- 
son, of a son. 

9. At Chowringhee, the lady of Ross D. Mangles, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

m. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Swlnhoe, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. Richartl Parmer, of a daughter. 

— At Fort William, the lady of U. B. McCrea, 
Esq., H.M. 44th Foot, of a son. 

li. At Allipore, the lady of George Dougal, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Howrah, Sirs. Jas. Carter, of a son. 

13. At Calcutta, the lady of G. Evans, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. James Wood, of a daughter. 

14. At NeemtuIIah factory, the lady of T. B. 
Rice, Esq., of a son. 

17. Mrs. J. Hulluck, of a dsiughter. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. W. Martin, 
52d N.I., of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. ILF. King, of a daughter. 

Lately. At (Lrwnpore, the wife of Mr. James 
Flatman, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. II. A. Stew.ut, 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 21. At Calcutta, Henry Thuillier, Esi)., of 
the regiment of artillery, to busanne, relict of the 
late W. H. Steer, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, J R. Lumsden, Esti., lieutdld 
regt. N.I., to Sarah Swain, only daughter of the 
Rev. G. H. Hough. 

At Berhampore, Mr.Wm. Hyde to Miss Mary 
Burford. 

29. At Dacca, Lieut. John Macdonald, 50t1i regt. 
N.I., to Anne, daughter of the late Capt. Gard- 
ner Bmd, pf the same regiment, and niece of 
MiOor Blachlill, comm.anding the corns. 

— At Bankipove, Robert N. Farquliarson, Esq., 


to Marian Doyly, eldest daughter of Chat^e^ 
Tucker. Esq. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Noah Davies to Mrs. r.a\ \. 
nia Rooney. 

Jan.l. At Chandernagore, Mr. A. A. Dassit/, 
indigo planter, to Miss F.. M. Hlouet, second 
daughter of the late J. B. Blouel, Esq., of Fur- 
ridpore. 

~ At Delhi, Lieut. R. H. Seale, 20th N.I., to 
Miss Taylor, daughter of J. II. Taylor, F.sq. 

2. Xt Calcutta, J. M. Manuk, Esq., to Hurripsi. 
mail Matilday eldest daughter of (1. A. Avietick, 
Esq. 

4. At Calcutta, J. Oman, Esq., indigo plauii.r, 
to Maria Jane Helena, eldest daughter of C. K. 
Eweler, Es<|„ indigo planter, both of J e-sore. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. JolniHainmerilinger to Miss 
C. F. D’Uozario. 

5. AtCalcutm, Mr. IL Williams to Mrs. Maru 


Jones. , 

7. At Calcutta, John Gale, Esq., Punrtoul far- 
torv, Tirhoot, to M.iry, second daughter of M. 
.Stalkart, Esq., of Calcutta. _ , 

9. At Calcutta, Capt. W. H. Halford, 41st regt.. 
to Mrs. AnnaOibbs, youngest daughter ol the late 
Col. innes Dclamain. Bengal army. 

12. At Calcutta, the Rev. A. B. Lish, of Chena- 
iJoonjee, to Eliza Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
late S. Maraton, Esq. 

V 14. At Calcutta, W. P. Palmer, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Ellen 01ympi.i, youngest daiightci 
of the late Robert Thomas, Esq., of C.ilciitta. 'J 
— At Calculta, Lieut. Francis Dashwood, horse 
artillery, to .lane, daughter of the late Major 
Skyting, Royal Artillery. 


Dec. ». At Nusseerabad, after a long and trying 
illness, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. Palmer, 
district ( h iplain. 

14 At Futtcligurh, in Ins 24th year, Lieut. J 
I). B. Ellis, of the Bengal artillery. 

19. At Mundlaisir, near Mhow, Major IL W 
Smith, commanding fith L.C., Bengal estab. 

— Mrs. Ann Creighton, aged 23. 

20. At Calcutta, Mark Anthony Lackerstoen, 
junior. Esq., aged A3. 

— At Calcutta, W. V. Bennett, Esq., proprietor 
of the classical seminary, aged 38. 

— At Chandernagore, Harriot, relict of the late 
J. J. Goodlad, Esq., of CommercoUy, aged 3.3. 

— At Chandernagore, F. Albert, Esq., Indigo 
planter, aged 56. 

21. At Kurnaul, Capt. Greene, of H.M. 31st 
regt. of Foot.. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. George Williams, aged I'fi. 
son of S-imucI Williams, Esq., head assistant li) 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Niza 
mut Adawlut of Fort William. 

— At Calcutta, John Francis Chopin, Esq., in- 
digo planter, aged 59. 

23. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Col. George 
Moore, commanding the .'>9ih regt N.I , aged .31 

24. At Calcutta, Thos. Colvin, Esq., indigo 

planter, aged 36. .. „ 

2.'). At Calcutta, Elizabeth Lydia, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Cornelius, aged 3.3. 

»l. At Allahabad, Eliza, wife of Frederuk 
Stainforth, Esq., of the civil service, and daugh- 
ter of John Thornton, Esq., of Clapham. 

31. At Seebpore, Master tieorge G. D. S., fifih 
son of the late Nr. John Chew, H. C. Marine. 

4. At CftIMUa. Mr. Thos. Haycock .laged 32. 

5. At CalcuttEThos. Spens, m.d., assistant ma- 
rine suigeoii, a^A3. , 

7. On board the Cornwall, oil’ the Botmii’ai 
Garden.s, Lieut. Col. Wm. Kennedy, deputy mili- 
tary auditor gtmeral, aged 49. 

— Mrs. Anna Maria Brooks, aged 46. 

— At Calcutta, ag(!d 69, Mrs Mary Evans, re 
lilt of the late Mr. Robert Evans. 

9. Mr. Thomas J. Conran, aged .34. 

19. Mr. A. Robinson, aged I7. , 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. J()hn Voss, aged 43. 

1.1. At Dacca, Mrs. Beglar, wife of Mr. D. w.-yf- 
F Begiar, in her 59th ye.Hr. l\ 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. William Kent, of the siiq' 
Brorboniebury, aged 26. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. C-J. Jones, aged 49. 

18. AtTntally, Master Chas. Wilson, aged 19. 

Herrutly. At (’.intoii, Capt. Baker, late of the 

coiiutiy service. 
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government orders, &c. 

BRITISH SUIMECTS ARRIVlKCx AT MADRAS. 

Fort St. Grorye-y Oct. 20, 1835. — The 
night Hon. tlie Governor in Coiinril, 
with reference to Act Srd and 4tli of Wil- 
liam IV., cap. Ixxxv., clause Ixxxi., is 
j)leased to appoint the su|)erintendeiit of 
police and cliief magistrate, as the oHiccr 
to whom all natural boni subjects of his 
iMajesty, not in the King’s or Company’s 
service, and not being natives of India, 
must report themselves on their arrival 
at IVIadras, from any port or place not 
within the Company’s territories. At 
out .stations, the report is to bo made to 
the nearest justice of the peace. 

Al.I.OWANCl’S TO K1N’G’.S OI TICKUS. 

fort St. Grarye, J)ec. 8, 1835. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
tlto following extract from the Uengal re- 
gulations, and to declare the law laid duv. n 
applicable to this presidency : 

Otiicers ot his Majesty’s service, pro- 
moted in India by the Commainlcr-in- 
<'hief, draw, from tJie date of such promo- 
tion, (’ompany’s allowance of the ad- 
vanced rank so long as they continue to 
do its duty. 

“ Officers of his Majesty’s sorvi<*e, be- 
longing to corps in India, |)romotcd by 
his Majesty, draw Company’s allowances 
from the date on which their promotion 
is notified in general orders by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, from which date their 
performance of duty of the advanced r..iik 
commences.” 

FEES OJJ COMMISSIONS. 

Fort St. Georyet Jan. 5, I83(}. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the aggregate amount of fees leviable 
on commissions issued to the Company’s 
officers under this presidency, one moiety 
of which is credited on account of the 
Company’s, and the other moiety on ac- 
count of the King’s commissions, accord- 
ing to the scale laid down in the G. O. 
by government No. 243, dated Aug. 5, 
18^, shall, hereafter, be levied at once 
on the issue of the Compj^’s commis- 
sion, the King’s commissiopbeing snbse- 
tpiently furnished to the party concerned 
so soon us received from the office of his 
Kx. the Commander-in-chief in India. 

CONDUCT OF LIEUT. WI ST. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 
15, 1836. — A case has recently occurred 
so peculiarly illustrative of that inclination 
to petty disputes, combined with a spirit 
»>f insubordination and contempt for 
Huthority, which has, of late, lowered the 
disciplitjc of this army, and produced an 
<'ndless succession of trials by courts- 


martial, equally inconvenient to the public 
service and discreditable to the parties 
implicated, that the Commander-in-chief 
has decided upon holding np the offender, 
in general orders, as an example to his 
brother officers. 

Lieut. West, of the .32d rogt. N. I., 
having purchased certain articles, the pro- 
perty of !\Ir. Nieholls of the civil service, 
acting second judge of the Western Divi- 
sion, allowed several months to elapse 
without any offer of payment. Mr. Nieholls, 
being about to embark for Europe, ad- 
dressed u perfectly unobjectionable note 
to Lieut. West on the subject, to whioli 
the latter made no reply. Mr. Nieholls 
then appealed to the officer commanding 
the 32d regt. N. I. ; a measure forced 
u])on him by a disregard of the common 
courtesy of society, and of which Lieut. 
West, tiu rctoie, had no reasunahle cause 
to complain ; but he, iieverthcles.s, saw fit 
to address a letter, extract of which is 
annexed in the margin,* to Mr. Nieholls, 
w ho lJu'ivupon brought the whole trans- 
action to the notice of the Commander- 
in chief. 

His excellency, after an attentive con- 
sideration of the whole correspondence, 
cxprcss<‘<i his decided disapprobation of 
J.ieut. West's conduct, and, trusting that 
calm reflection would have led him to 
perceive his error, required him to make 
a fitting apology, and to withdraw the 
insulting expressions, so improperly ad- 
dressed to Mr. Nieholls. Lieut. West, 
however, has obstinately persevered in 
eiror, and disregarded the Cornmander-in- 
cliiefs instructions, upon the mistaken 
assumption, that, having once expressed 
his opinion of Mr, Nieholls, he could not 
conscientiously retract it with honour to 
himself! 

Lieut. West will do well to avoid here- 
after the discredit which attaches to the 
offer of gratuitous insult, to remember 
that stubbornness is not firmness, and to 
consider that the head of the army is the 
appropriate judge of that which regards 
the honour of officers serving therewith. 
It will require a long course of good and 
obedient behaviour to relieve Lieut. West 
from the imputation of insubordinate mis- 
conduct, under which he at present la- 
bours; and the Commander-in-chief trusts 
that he will profit by the lesson, and re- 
flect upon the risk to which he would 
have been subjected, had not the departure 
of the complainant precluded hi.s coiuluct 
being investigated by a general court- 
martial. 

♦ ** Hav ing now concluded iny pecuniary afiiiiri 
with you, I cannot refrain fiom teinatking. that I 
consider the means you have resorted to, as very 
indelicate and ungentlcinanly. At present, 1 dare 
not take further notice of it, without you waive 
your commission. However, as 1 trust to meet 
you in Rnglund when onf of the sei'vlge, we shall 
//ten have an opportunity of speaking more fully 
on the sutyett." 
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This order to be read to Lieut. West 
by the officer commanding the provinces 
of Malabar and Canara, in the presence of 
the officers stationed at Canmmure, who 
are to be assembled fur the purpose, and 
also to every corps and detachment of this 
army on its public parade. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec. 29- J. Rohde. Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and Joint criminal judge of (Jhicucole, during au> 
sence of Mr. Arbuthnot. 

Jan. 5. Lieut. Col. J. .S. Fraser, 3Cth N.I.. to 
be resident at Travancorc and Cochin, from date 
of Mr. Casamaijor’s embarkation for England. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., to act as < ollector and magis- 
trate of Guutoor, instead of Mr. Ncave, whose ap- 
{lointment to act has not taken })lacc. 

Hatley Frerc, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Malabar, and to 
act as head assistant while Mr. White otheiutes as 
sub-collector In Mr. .Smith’s absence on le.ive. 

19. W. H. Babington, Esq., to be sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Cuddapah. 

W. A. Morehead, Esq., to lie assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Chingleput, v. Mr. Neave 
proceeded to Europe. 

C. H. Hallet, Esq., to be sub collector and joint 
magistrate of northern division of Ariot. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to act a.s r^istrar to 
zill&h court of Combaconum, during at^euce of 
Mr. Tracy. 

P. Irvine, Esq., to be an .assistant to collector 
and inagistiatc of Vizagapatani. 

W. A. Forsyth, Estp, acting assistant judge and 
joint criminaf judge of Malabar, tixik charge of 
the auxiliary court at Tellichcrry, on the 2Hth 
Dec., from G. .Siwrkcs, Esip 
J. Rohde, Esip, acting assistant judge and iolnt 
criminal judge of Chicacole, took charge of the 
auxiliary court at Vi7.agapatani, on the 8th Jati. 

M. Lewin, Esq., delivereil over charge of the 
collectorate of Hajahmundry to C. Duinergue, 
Esq., head assistant collector of that district, on 
the lath Jan. 
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to presidency^, to resume charce 
of his office and his seat at Military Board. ® 
Lieut. A. B. Jones, M L,C., permitted to retii> 
service of Hon. Company. “ 


Jan. L.c. Lieut. Lorenzo Moore to bt* 
qu. mast, and Interpreter. 

7th N.I. Lieut. H. C. Gosling to be qu. master 
and interpreter. 

I2th N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. A. Homsbvto 
be qu. mast, and interpreter. ^ 

4.‘W N.I. Lieut. C. M. Macicane to be qu. mast 
and interpreter. * 


4()tA N.I. Lieut. (Ihas. Yates to be adjutant. 

3rf L.C. (.'ornct H. F. .Siddons to be lleut. v 

Jonesresigned; date of com. 5th Jan. 1838. 

Surg W. H. Richards permitted to retire from 
Hon. Company’s service, from ttth Jtin. IHJrt. 

The services of Cant. G. P. Valiancy, mth N.i, 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government, with 
view of his being employed in dejiartmcnt of 
operations for suppression of Thuggee. 


Roberts, 47th N.I., and 11. 1). Innes, 4«th do’ 
permitted, at their own request, to exchane’e 
corps. ^ 


The following young officers to do dutv ( w 
net W. N. Mills with 2d L.C. ; Ensigns T. (: 
Oakes and .»•. G. G. Orr with 12th N.I. 


• a...,* .«• fv s/inL* III vuilllliuii; Ulll V 

with 48th N.L, until l.'Jth April, when he wiilitro- 
ceed to join his corps. ' 

Lmit. J. Fitrgerald. 42d N.L, to lie a niembei 
of the committee JLssemblod at Fort St. George for 
investigation of claims to pensions. 


Jan. 7.— Assist. .Surg II, Brice, of 3bth regt., 
directed to rejoin liis corps.— Assist. Surg. J. K. 
I’orteous, of .'iikh, to do fluty with 44th regt.— 
Assist. Surg. J, Cardew, ai.i)., to do duty with 
45th regt, 


Assist. Surg. D. Trail to have medical charge of 
detachment of s.appers and miners, and convicts 
employed at Guindy under orders of Lieut. Cot- 
ton of engineers. 

Jan. a.— Lieut. George Foster, 4!lth N.L, to act 
as qu. mast, and interp., v. Rjibcrtsprom. 

Jun. 9.— Ens. T. G. Oakes removetl from 12th to 
do duty with 2.'>th N.I. 


Hugh Montgomerie, Esq., has rcportcfl his re- 
turn to this presidency from Europe, 

H. D. Cook, Esq., is admitted a writer on this 
establishment from the 2ath Dec. 

Attained Rank.—'V. J. W. Thomas, as senior 
merchant, on 24th Dec. lltW. 

Furlough.— Jm. Rl. R. 11. Williamson, Esfj., to 
Europe, for three years, on private affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

AUCiinEACONKY OF MADHAS. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
has been pleased to appoint the Kcv. Henry Har- 
per, M.A., to be archdeacon of the archdeaconry 
of Madras, v. Robinson resigned ; date Uth Jan. 
1835. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George, Dec. SI, 1R,V».— 49rA N.I. Licut. 
(Brev. Cant.) E. Roberts to be capt., and Ens. P. 
E. L. Rickards to be lieiit., v. bwaine dec. ; date 
of corns. 19th Dec. IHVi. 

(Jadet of Caxalry W. N. Mills admitted on es- 
tab., and jirom. to cornet.— Cadets of Infantry T. 
G. Oakes and .S. G. G. Orr admitted on ditto, and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Jan. 5, 18.%’ — Infantry. Maj H. W. Hodges, 
from 34th L.Inf., to be llcul. col., v. Ritchie dec.; 
daje of com. Ist Jan. laid. 

34rAL f. ('apt. J. R. Haig to be major, Lieut. 
T. R. Crozier to be capt., and Ens. George .Single- 
ton to bclieut., in sue. to Hodges prom,; date of 
corns. 1st Jan. 1838. 

Lieut. Col. J. Hanson, qu. mast. gen. of army 


Fort St. George, Jan. 12.— Maj. William .Stew- 
art, Madias European rf‘gf., peunitted to reiimi to 
Kurojie, and to retire from Hon. Conniany’s ser- 
vice, from date of his embarkation. 

Jan. I.’i.— Assist. Surg. John Ricks, ai.d., to In- 
surgeon, v. llicharils retired; date of com, lltli 
Jan. 1«3(J. 

A^ist. Surg. James Supple pcnnitlcd to enter on 
general duties of army. 

The periods of service of members of Mcdic.il 
Koarfl flirected to lie calculated from following 
dates, when they should, respectively, have sui- 
ceeded in regular tour Mr. T. 11. Davies from 
22d Feb. lail ; Mr. J. Hay from l8th June 1831 ; 
and Mr. J. Anncsley from 18lh Jrin. IHlil. 

Jun. 19.— Lieut. W. H. Budd, .list L.Inf., to ait 
as sub. assist, com. general, during alisentc ol 
Lieut. Taylor, deputy as.,ist. com. general. 

As.Hist. Surg. John Richmond to be medical offi 
ccr to zillah of QiMRoor, v. Edgeombe permitted 
to priKeed to 

Deputy Assist.^ommlssary Wm. Brookes, to 
have rank of lieut. on non-eft'ective estab. ; date of 
com. 19th Jan. 18;)8. 

2d N.I. Lieut. Robert Shirreff to be capt., and 
Ens. Arthur Wyndham to be lieut., v. Jeffries 
dec. ; date of coins. 9th Jan. 1836, 

Ens. R. Fletcher, 7th N.L, transferred to pen- 
sion establishment. 

Jan. 22.— 42d N.I. Lieut. James Fitzgerald to be 
adjutant. 

Licut. Col. H G. Jourdan, loth N.I., per- 
mitted to retire from service of Hon. Company, 
from date of his embarkation for Europe. 

Hcad-Quarlen,, Jan. 12.— Assist. Sure, ('olin 
Rogers, M.D., of 44lh, to proceed and lake medi- 
cal charge of 43d N.!., during absence of Assist, 
burg. Davidson. 
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Inn. 14.--En». F. S, Gabb, 52d N.I., to act as qu. 
iiiast. and interp., v, Bayles proceeded to Europe. 
Jan 15 to 18.— Lieut. W. Gordon, 6th N.I., to 
a inember of committee aasembled at Fort St. 
I^wre for investigation of claims to pensions. In 
nSm of Lieut. J. Fitzgerald relieved from that 
duty. 

Assist. Surg. C. Ferrier to do duty with H.M. 
rtd rect., until an opportunity oflers for him to 
ioin H.M. <i2d regt at Moulmeln. 

Lieut. Col. H. W. Hodges (late prom.) posted to 
2d regt. N.l. 

Ian. 10 to 22.—HorMe Artilleri/. Lieut. Hall to be 
J\ to C troop, V M‘Nair.-Licut. G. Briggs to 
beUj. to B troop, from 11th Jan. lltm 
(’ant. M. Davies, 11th N 1., relieved as a mem- 
tier of Clothing Committee assembled at Foit St. 
George. 

Cant. R. Watts, 4«th N.L, to be president, and 
('apt H. Roberts, 0th do., a member of above 

committee. 

The following orders eonfirined:— Lieut. Nlco- 
Livtoactasadj.to Madras Europ. regt., during 
'lienee of Lieut, and Adj. Neill on other duty; 
il ite .'ith J.m.-Lieut. C. Yates to act as adj., and 
1 ieut. C. R. MacKenzIc, to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to4()th N.L; date22d .Sept. 18.15. 

\sslst. Surgs. W. G. Davidson removed from 
4:id to 49th regt. ; and C. Rogers, m d., from 44th 
ti) 45d do. 

Ist-Lieuts. T. K.Whistler removed from 3d bat 
to horse brigade artillery; and .1. and C. McNair 
from horse artillery to .‘Id bat. do. 

Lieut. W. Brookes, of iion-cft'ective estab., 
posted to Ist Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Kemerd.— The following ofliccrs having passetl 
the tirescribetl examination in the Hindoostanec 
lancuacc, arc deemed by the Coinmander-in-chicf 
entitled to the reward .iuthoriz(*d bv the Hon. the 
(’ourtof Directors;— Lieut, and Adj. W. M. Gun- 
ihorpe. tilh N.L, as adj. ; Eiis. II. F. Custard, 0th 
N.l, as qu. mast, and interp. 

Urtiirmiltodutjhhoni Kuiope.—J^ec. ai. CapL 

j T. Baldwin, artillerv—Capt. C. E. taber, engi- 
iicers-t.’apt. A. C. Wight, 8th N.l.-t'apt. M. 
Davies, llthdo.— Cant. R. W. Sparrow, 18th do. 
-Lieut. Jas. Fitzgerald, 42d do.— Lieut. John Mil- 
lar 43 J do.— Jan. 5. Capt. Wm.htokoc, lOthN 1. 


SHIPPING. 


To Europe.— Dec. 31. Cant. \. Dcrvillc. 31st 
L.Inf.— Jan.5. Lieut, (’ol. J. Kitson, 23d N L— 
Mai. C. Maxtone, 1st N.V.Bat., for health.— Cant. 
K. T. Hibgame, 2JHh N.L. for health.— Lieut. D. 
Scotland, 7th N.L, for health — H. Eiis. E. 11. 
Iiiipey, 3l8t L.Inf., for health.— Superintending 
Surg. J. Macleod, for health.— Assist. Surg. G. 
Edgeome, for health.— Lieut E. J. Simpson, 37th 
N.f. — 12. Lieut. J. F. Leslie, 13th N.L, for 
health. — 2d-Lieut. H. Lawford, artillery, for 
health.— 19. Capt. Alex. Grant, 5th L.C.— Capt. 
C. H. Grajine, 5th L.C. 

To visit Presidetirif (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Jan. 7- Lieut. Col. M. Rid- 
ilcll, 2d L.C.— Lieut. J. S. Du Vernet, 24th N.l — 
11. Lieut. W. E. Lockhart, 45th N.L 

To vimt Cauuanore (preparitfllljry to ditto).— Dec. 
31. Lieut. H. Beaver, 5th N.m| 

To visit Western Coast (pre|*ratory to ditto.)— 
Lieut. W. Russell, 18th N.L 

To Sea.— Dec. 31. Lieut. Col. W. K. Ritchie, 2d 
N.L, for two years (since dead).— Jan. 5. Ens. H. 
Metcalfe, 29th N.L, until Slst Dec. 183(j, for 

health 8. Capt. A. G. Hyslop, com. of ordn., 

Nagjxire subsidiary force, for twelve months (also 
to Cape of Good Hope). 

To Bengat.-Jfm. 22. Lieut. W. Darby, 4.'5th 
N.L. froin 1st Feb. to 31st July 1836, on private 
alfaiiB. 

To B6>w«fl*.-Jan. 22. Lieut. Thos. Snell, 7th 
I-C., from 29Ui Feb. to 31st Aug. 1836, on private 
aflairs. 

To ffoilftherry Hills.— dm. 8. Capt. W. E. Litch- 
field, 6th L.C., for six months (also to Bombay). 


Dki'.IM). Clorinde, Sunerville, from Coringa.— 
31. ILM.S. Alfcerine, Thomas, from Penang— 
Jan. 1. John Wm. Dare, Towle, from Moulmein. 
— 1. Jam-, Wilkins, from Coringa. iic.—5. ILM.S. 
Andromache, Cliads, from Mauritius.— 6. Edward, 
Land, from Calcutta. — 12. Chfirlrs Dumcrfftie, 
from Vlzagapatam.— 13. Crcclin, Roy, from Fort 
Louis.— 14. Premier, Byron, from China, Ac.— 
17. H.M.^. Ralei/fh, Quin, from Trincoinallce; 
Joseph Virtor, Le Cour. from Bourbon.— 19. A/«r.v 
Ann, Tarbutt, from London.— 22. Najwleon, Bar- 
hot, from Failang. 

Departures. 

Jan. .3. Isadora, Hods m, for Northern Ports — 

7. Dttke of Burcleugh, Martin, for London.— U). 
Edwaid, Land, for Philadelphia. — 12. Bolton, 
Comptuu, for Cape and London. — 13. H.M.S. An- 
dromache, Chads, on a cruize.— 14. Cecelia, Hoy, 
for (livelong.— 16. Wcllin/fton, Liddell, for t'a|)e 
and London.— 17. Prince Ceori'e, Shaw, for Lon- 
don 2(1. IMsirts, Wake, for Calcutta.— 22. Jo- 

seph Victor, Le Cour, for Calcutta — 25. iMdj/ 
Fluia, Ford, for London. 

To Satl.—Uary Ann, for London, 15th Feb. 

BIIITMS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

RIUTIIS. 

Dec. 10. At Hingolcc, the wife of Mr. D. Alex- 
ander, of a daughter. , , . 

28. The lady of Lieut. Rowlandson, Persian in- 
terpreter at hcad-iiuai ters, of a daughter. 

— At Truhinopoly, the lady of Capt. h. J. 
Butcher, deputy assist, com. gen., ot a son. 

29. At llingolee, the lady of Capt. G. W. Ons- 
low, of the artillery, of a son. 

31. At Guindy, Mrs. J. E.Ca.shart, of a son. 

.Tan. 1 At Secunderahcul, the lady of Capt. 
Eades, ,*i9th regt., N.L, of a .son. 

— AtVepery, Mrs. W. Axelby. of a son. 

,3. At Bangalore, the wife of the Rev. John 
Smith, of a daughter. 

— At Nungumbaukuin, the lady of Capt. Ely, 
deputy qu. mast, gen., of the centre division, oi a 

At Berhampore, near Ganjam, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. .S. I. Hodgson, 49th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Henry Bevaii, 
27th N.L, ol a daughter. 

At Kamptcc, the lady ut Capt. Edward Simp- 
son, Madras Europ. Regt., of a son. 

8. At Waltaii, the lady of Cajit. Reece, lUth 
rest., of a. son. 

11. At St. Thom6, the lady of J. F. McKeniile, 
Esq., of a sun. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 21. At Waltalr. the Rev. W. T. Blenkin- 
SOU, chaplain* to Louisa* third daughter of the 
Rev. W. Chester, chaplain of Vlzagapatam. 

Jan. 1. At Trichinopoly, J. M. D. Minto, captain 
of the 5th regt. N.L, to Miss C. M. ILcheuV _ 

6. At Calingapatam, John Campliell. Esq., of 
the 21st regt., to Miss M.'iria Henrietta Davis, 
nicce of Capt. R. S. Dirksz, master attendant at 

A^Madras, Lieut. H. C. Armstrong, engi- 
neers, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut, Col. Rundall. of this establishment. 

20. \t Madras. Mr. Bernard Qiiintual, of the 
civil auditor’s omce, to Miss Caroline Gordon. 


Dtc. 31. At Ilydcralwd, Mrs. Lee, wife of Capt. 
George Lee, of the Kth Madras N.L 
Jo«. 1. At Cannanore, Edward Chamicr, Esq., 
of the Bombay civil service. 

_ At Madias, Lieut. Col. W. K. Ritchie, of the 

Madras, Capt. C. A. Kerr, late of the Hon. 
Company’s service, who has lately taken so active 
a |Mrt m the Ncilore copper mine sp^ulatk)!!. 

9. At Mangalore, C’apl. A. H. Jeffries, of the 2d 
regt. N.L 
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ISomfias. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ARMY RANK. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 27, 1835. — The 
Right Hon. tlie Governor in Couiiril is 
pleased to direct, that, in conformity to 
the instructions of the lion, tlie Court of 
Directors, bearing date the 28th Dec , 
1832, and published to the army on the 
3Ut IVIay, 1833, army rank be assigned 
to the several officers promoted to the 
grade of ensign, under the opei-ation of 
the rule here referred to, as well as pros- 
pectively to all others, from the date of 
their respective arrivals, and not, as at 
present, from the date upon which they 
may be finally posted to corps in succes- 
sion to vacancies. 

OFFICK ALLOWANCE. 

Bavihay Castle, Nov. 28, 1835 — In 
lieu of the office allowance (King’s and 
Company’s) at present drawn by pay- 
inastera of his Majesty’s regiments on this 
establishment, the Uight lion, the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to authorize, 
from the 1st proximo, the same scale as is 
drawn by tlie correspoiuling grade of liis 
Majesty’s service in Uengal. 

A paymaster of Light Drags. Rs. t]!i 4 

A paymaster of a regt. of Foot 7fl 10 « 

The above allowances arc inclusive of 
office rent and office tentage, and in lieu 
of writers, stationciy, and all contin- 
gencies. 

STEAM rOSTAGF. 

General Bepartinmt, Nov. 28, 1835 — 
The Right Hon. the Governor in (’ouncil 
is pleased to republish the following scale 
of steam postage, fixed on the 6th iiist., 
on letters sent to England via the Red 
Sea, exclusive of inland postage; and to 
announce, for the information of the 
public, that the .same rates of steam post- 
age will be collected on letters received 
from Europe, viz. 

On letters not exceeding a sicca Rs. As. 


w'eight, or i a tolah 0 8 

1 ditto I 0 

2 ditto 1 8 

3 ditto 2 0 

4. ditto 3 0 


and so on, one rupee being charged for 
every sicca weight or tolah. 

CHARGE OF TROOPS. 

Bombay Castle, Dee. 5, 1835. — Doubts 
having arisen as to what officer is in cer- 
tain cases entitled to the charge of troops 
and companies, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is plca.sed to establish 
the following rules on the subject, which 
are in accoitlance with the practice tliat 
obtains in Bengal : — 
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A cavalry officer returning, whether 
from furlough to Europe, leave beyond 
sea, or staff employ, is not entitled to the 
lienefits of the troop contract until he re- 
joins his regiment. 

An officer holding temporary charge of 
a troop, w’ill lose the contract emoluments 
if absent, from any cause, lor a period ex- 
ceeding the 30 days in six months al- 
lowed, without forfeiture of such emolu- 
ments, by the regulations. 

PIONEERS. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 15, 183.5. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the G. O. dated 
the 10th ultimo, for disbanding three 
companies of pioneers of the engineer 
corps, he suspended until further orders. 

CONTROL OVER ENGINEER OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 19, 1835.— -In 
order to prevent any misunderstandirif,', 
as to the degree of control to be cxereised 
over engineer ortieer.s, while civilly cm- 
ploye<l, i»y their military superiors, the 
Right Hon, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that, although the mi- 
litary authorities have no power to inter- 
fere witli the duties of any officer civilly 
employed, or to comimmieate any orders 
tliat can in any manner control their sepa- 
rate and distinct duties, still, as far as the 
general orders ami usage of the service 
affect all classes, as in the ca.se of regula- 
tions regarding dress, at the presidency or 
at military stations, or reporting their ar- 
ri\al at or departure from those stations, 
all engineer ofiicers are strictly hound to 
obey those regulations, and ihe military 
authorities to enforce them, reporting to 
government, through his Exc. the Com- 
inander-ind’hief, any breach of them on 
the part of engineer officers civilly em- 
ployed. 

BHEWNUY CANTONMENT, 

Bomimy Castle, Dec, 28, 1835. — ’Witli 
rcfeiencc to the G. O. of the IGth of 
April last, it is hereby announced tJiiit 
Bhewndy is no longer to be considered 
as a cantonment, and its military limits 
are abolished accordingly. 

M 

SIGNAL AT IJOMBAY. 

Notice. — Marine Department — The es- 
tablished signal at the several flag-staffs 
on the island of Bombay, for a schooner 
or a cutter, is a cylinder painted red. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Pvlitknl Department, 

Jan 5. Mr. James Erskinc to be political agent 
in Kattyw.ir. 

9. Mr. Arthur Malct to be first assistant to poli- 
tical commissioner for Oiizcratand resident at Ba- 
rod.u 
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]tfr. Wm. Courtney to be second assistant to 
ditto ditto ditto. 

Capt. James Outram, 23d N.I., to be acting po- 
litical agent in MaheeCaunta. 

Meut. R. Wallace, superintendent of Gulcowar 
contingent at Sadra, to otHcialc as assistant to po- 
litical agent in Mahec Caunta. 

Territorial Department— Revenun. 

Jan. 13. Mr. George Waddell to be sutiemumc- 
rary assistant to principal collector of Poona. 

Mr. D. Davidson to be assistant to collector of 
Tanna. 

Mr. A. A. C. Forbes to be assistant to collector 
of Ahmednuggur. 

Judlclfil Deportment. 

Sov. 27. Capt. James Outram and Lieut. Joseph 
Hale to be assistant magistrates in the several zil- 
laha comprehended within linmbay prcsiilency. 

Dec. 3. Mr. (Miamier, acting assistant judge of 
Poona, to be acting assistant to agent for Sirdars in 
Deccan. 

Jan. 14. Mr. J. L. Philips to act as master in 
equity, and Mr. D. B. Smith to act as clerk of the 
small causes. Supreme Court, during absence, on 
leave, of Mr. Wm. Fenwick. 

20. Mr. J. L. Philips to act as examiner on the 
equity side, and Mr. O. W. Ketterer to act as 
ecclesiastical registrar of Supreme (,'ourt of Judi- 
rature, until return of Mr. M. T. West. Mr. J. 
L. Philips also to act as clerk of the crown, 
clerk of the indictments, clerk of the arraigns, and 
register on the admiralty side in criminal dep.irt- 
inent of Supreme Court. 

General Depai tment. 

Dec. 31. Mr. W. C. Bruce to act as deputy civil 
auditor and deputy mint master, during aliseme 
of Mr. Gregor Grant. 

Separate Department. 

Jan. 18. Mr J. K. Morgan to place himself 
under orders of acting collector at Ahmeilabad. 

19. Mr. II. H. Stracy to place himself under 
orders of collector at Rutnagherry. 

Mr. K. M. Stuart w.i8 examined in the regula- 
tions of govenniient on the 31st Dec., by a com- 
mittee assembled for that purpose, and was found 
(juite competent to enter on the transaction of pub- 
lic business 

Furloughs, Jfc.—Dec.% Mr. J. D. Iiiverarity, 
to sea, for six months, for health. —Jan. 7. Th? 
furlough to Europe granted to Mr. H. W. Beeves 
on 7th Oct. last cancelleil.— 14. ISlr. Wm. Fenwick, 
master in equity, leave of absence for one year, 
fur health. 


MILITARY APrOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 2, 18.35.— Capt. A. C. Peat 
t ) be executive engineer at Belgaiim, v. Capt. C. 
W. Grant proceeding to Englanrl on sick cert. 

Dec. 3. — (Jadet of Infantry W. II. ('. Lye ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

The services of Assist. Surg. A. Walker, st.ij , 
placed at disposal of .Supreme Government for 
employment In military service of H. I L the N i»uii. 

Dec 4.— Capt. Foquett’s appointment as com- 
missariat agent at Rajrote oancnled, from date of 
delivering over charge to Lieut. Hartley. 

Dec. 5.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieut. A. M orison, 3d N.I., to act as 
fort adj. at Asseerghur, during absence of Lieut 
Brown on duty.— Ll-^ut. H. C. Moise, 8th N I„ to 
actas adJ. tothat regt., during absence of Lieut. 
F. Cristall.— Lieut. C. Rooke, 22d N L. to act as 
Qu. mast, and paym. to that regt., during pcrioil 
Lieut. Hart m^ be In charge of commissariat at 
Ahmedabad.— Ens. J. R. Keily, 20th, to act as in- 
tern. In Hindoostanee and Mahnitta to left wing 
12th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Asli.— Cap.. 
W . J, Browne, brigade major at Baroda, to assume 
«|mmand of that station on departure of Capt. J. 
t-lunes.— Capt. C. Denton, 24th N.f., to art as 
niajor of brigade at Baroda, during period Capt. 
“towne may remain in command of station. 

Dec. 7.— Lieut. D. C. Grnh.un, second in coin- 
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niand of UheeJ corps in Candeish, to act for Capf 
J. Outram, .is commanding officer of that corps, 
during his absence on duty in Gu7.erat. 

per. 25.— V.7. Capt. E. Mason to be major, 
Lieut. C. Clarke to he c.ipt., and Ens. J. L. Hend- 
ley to bo lieut., in sue. to Hamilton retired ; dale 
20th Dec. law. 

Dec. 29.— Assist. .Surg. Hamilton to take charge 
of duties ot civil surgeon of Rutnagherry, from 5th 
Dec., in consequence of the civil surgeon having 
been obliged by illness to leave his duties. 

Dec. 31.— Lieut. J. Macdoncll, I9th N.L, to 
command invalids of the season of H.C. service 
proceeding to Europe. 

Ens. 11. Fenning, aid, transferred, at his own 
rwpicst. to 21st N.L, he entering latter corps as 
junior of hisgr..de. 

Lieut. C. .shirt, 20th N.L, to act as adj. to left 
wing of that regt. on departure of head quarters 
from Rajeote to Baroda, ns a temp, arrangement. 

Lieut. J. P, Major, 11th N.L, to be commissa- 
riat .igcnt at Bhooj. 

Jan. 4, IRTt).— Lieut. T. Cleather, of Golun- 
dauzeBat., to act as interp. in Hindoostanee to 
4th N.L, from 2.3d Dec., as a temp, arrangement. 

Jon. .5.— As-sist. Surg. Kirk, at present doing 
duty in Indian Navy, placed at disposal of Com.- 
in-chief. 

Assist. Surg. Hughes placed at disposal of super- 
intendent of Indian Navy, for duty in that branch 
of service. 

Jan. 7.— Ideut. Ayrton, regt. of artillery, placed 
under orders of chief engineer, for performance of 
a special duty. 

The recent G. O. placing Assist. .Surg. Sullivan 
at disposal of Superintendent of Indian Navy can- 
celh*d ; and in his nxim Assist. Surg. Winchester 
placed at disposal of suiierintendent. 

Jan. 11.— 3d L.C. Capt. J. Sutherland to be 
major, I.leut. 1). V. F. Scott to be capt., and Cor- 
net M. R. Daniel to be lieut., in sue. to Jameson 
dec.; date of rank 12th Oct. IfiJ.'k 

Assist. Surg. David Forbes to be surgeon, v. 
Cockerill dec. ; date of rank 24th Dec. IttW. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed:— Capt. J. Farquharson, 9th N.I., to as- 
sume command of station of Baroda, from 4th 
Dec.— Lieut T. T. Christie, 17th N.L, to act ta 
qu. mast, to that regt, during period Lieut J. 
Pope may be in temporary charge of regt.— Capt. 
E. M. Earle, 24th N L, to act as Mahratta interp. 
to that regt., from 5ih Dec.— Lieut J. C. Ander- 
son, line adj. at Rajeote, to receive < harge of com- 
ini.ssariat department at that station from 7th Dec. 

Lieut, and Brigade Major A R. Wilson to actas 
assistant in qu. mast, general’s department N.D.A., 
and to accompany Bng. Gen. baiter on his tour of 
inspection, during .ilwence of Lieut. Del Hoste on 
duty at Tankaria Bunder ; date 1st Dec. 

Lieut. T. ClirLsiie, 17th N.I , to be commissa- 
riat agent at Hu. sole. 

Capt. A. Maclean, commanding detachment of 
8tli N.L, at Tannah, a.ssnmed temporary charge of 
ollice of paymaster of pensioners in Concan on 4tli 
Jan., ill consequence of death of Capt. Stokoe. 

Hehmud to duty, from Europe.— Dec. 3. L'cut. 
Col. J. .ShirrelT, European regt.— Capt. E. Stan- 
ton, artillery.— Capt. A. C. Peat, engineers.— Capt. 

J. 1). Browne, luth N.L 


FUKLOUCHS. 

To Enrrtpe. — Dec. 2. (’apt. C. W. Grant, corps 
of engiiieeis, for health. —Brev. Col. T. Moigaii, 
7th N.I., for health.— Jan. 4. Capt. J. S. Grant, 
ex.futive engineer at Poonah.— /. Lieut. J. An- 
dersui), 17lh N.L, for health.- Lieut. G. N. Prior, 
21st N.L. for health.-Jl. Ens. R. Jeffery, 19th 
N I., for one year (without pay), on private 
aff.us.— 15. Surg. J. M* Morns.— Assist. Surg. D. 
Giierson, forhe.ilth. 

To Ctpe of Good Hope.— Dec. 2. Capt. J. Rey- 
nolds, 1st assist, com. gen., for eighteen months, 
for health.— Jan. 9 Capt. J. Gunning, 17th Ma- 
dras N.L, for ditto ditto.— 12. Col. Ballantine, for 
healtli ;eventu.aUy to Europe). 

To Xeilglierries.—Dcc. 2. 2d-iiieut. G. K. Bell, 
regt of artUleiy, for two years, for health. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jon. 4. Capl. E. W. Harris to be senior naval 
offlrer at Surat, from 19th Jan., in sue. to ('apt. 
Brucks, whose time of service in that apimlnt- 
ment, as limited by regulations, will have then ex- 
pired. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrimhi. 

Jan. ]. H.C. brig of war Thetin, Harvey, from 
PorQbunder, &c.; Hanimh, MrGrranr, from China 
and Singapore.—^ iMdu Rtwenn, Hfain, from Rio 
de Jandro.— 9. Jam, Todd, from London. — ICi. 
iMwd Caatlerenf'h, Tonks, from ('hina, Singat>ore, 
&c.; H.C. new cutter Moryg-oret, Gardiner, from 
Porebunder. — 17. Sophtn, Farahan, from Rushire 
and Muscat.— 18. So* Arrhibnld CninpftfU, Rol)ert- 
son, from Bengal an<l Cannanore; Vmi//, King, 
from Salem (America). — 19. Caledonia, T.ancaster, 
from China. — 23. Seine, Lemarie, from Havre de 
Grace and Cochin.— 2.1. WtUtnm Metcalfe, Philip- 
son, from London.— P eii. linekuitcham/thtre, Hop- 
kins, from London — 13. John CanipMl, from 
(Trreenock. — 14. Ceetrian, Killook, from Liverpool. 
—Grenada, .^ulivan, from Llvenoxil.— 21. Trin- 
c»//o, Jeffs, from Liveri>ool.— M aiioh 8. Canton, 
Gilmn, from Liverpool ; Ijord Jjowther, from 
China.— 18. Palmira, Loader, from London. 

Dep<ii turea. 

Dec. .31. Caahmere Merchant, Edwards, for Cal- 
cutta.— J an. I. H. C. cutter 'Nerhaddnh, Carless, 
for Scinde.— 3. H.C. brig of war Thetix, Harvey, 
for Surat. — 4. Malabar, Tucker, for Lordon. — io. 
Marquiaof Haxtmgsi, (!larkson, for !.ondou. — 13. 
H.C. sloop of war Amherst, Sawyer, for Vingorla. 
— Ifi. Carnatic, Brodie, for London. — 1/. II.C. 
cutter, Marj{firet, Gardiner, for Surat. — 3,3. Torp, 
Reid, for Liverpool.— 30. I,adtf Raj^lcs, Pollotk, 
for London.— K kb. 15. Jam, Tod i, for London. 
— 25. William Metcalf-, Philipsoii, for lamdon. — 
March 15. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for Lon- 
don. 

Freight to London (March IP).— In consequence 
of the price of cotton getting up, freight has f.Ulen 
to jt6.. 


lURTRS. 

Not). .30. At Colombo, Mrs. J. C. Gerhard, of » 
son. 

Dee. S7. At Kandy, the lady of I.ieut. Roddy 
Ceylon Rifles, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

J^ov. a'i. At Colombo, Mr. G. R. Herft, inter- 
preter of the Supreme Court, aged .*>1. 


SIIlPriNG. 

Arrivals. —Dec. 24. Neptune, from London; 
Coromandel, from Liverpool, — 28. Derwent, from 
Rio and Batavia.— Jan. 4. Mncelesjiotd, from N.S. 
Wales.—.'). Canton, from N. S. Wales ; Ann, from 
Cochin: Irt, from Liverpool. 

DEATH. 

Nov. 18. At Canton, whilst bathing, Wm. Mil- 
ler Jackson. Esq., third son of the laie Col. G. J. 
A. Jackson, of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
scivice. 


Vrnaitg. 

MARRIAGE. 

At St. George’s Church, Capt. James Rapsnii, 
of the barque Sophia, to Miss .Aiiiie Thompson. 


iHrli) 3outf) <[lt!i]alc0. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrtraU —OcX.% Dawson, from London.— Nov. 
20. Warrior, from Calcutta.— 38. H.M..S. Zebra, 
from Madras.— .30. Franees Charlottes, from Lon- 
don.— Dec. II. Ropal Sovereign, from Ltmdon.— 
Jessie, from Liverpool. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dse. 7. At Girgaum, Mrs. W. Turner, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Deesa. the lady of J. Bowstead, Esq., of 
a son (since dead). 

21. At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. A. N. Ram- 
say, 24th N.I., of a son. 

23. At Malligaum, the lady of Wm. Gray, Esq., 
surgeon, 21 st N.L, of a daughter. 

Jan. 2. At Bombay, the lady of II. Hebbert, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Dharwar, the lady of A. N. Shaw, Esq., 
of a son. 

.3. At Helgaum, the ludy of Capt. Deshon, II.M. 
2Uth regL, of a son. 

5. At Deesa, the lady of Lieut. Williams, 13th 
N.I.. of a son. 

10. At Broach, the lady of Dr. W. B. Barring- 
ton, civil surgeon at that station, of a daughter. 

MARKIAGF. 

Jan. 14. At Bombay, Capl. Meh die, deputy 
judge advocate general of the army, to Catherine 
Mary, youngest daughter of John HtdM>rt.son, Esq., 
of Tweedmouth, Berwick-upoii-Tweetl. 


DEATHS, 

Dse. 22. At Mazagon. Catherine, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Waddingion, ageil 27. 

Jan. 2. At Fort George Barracks, Bombay, Capt. 
T. W. Stoccoe, of this establishment, .aged (’>5. 

(J. In Colaba Barracks, Lieut. J. T. Latham, of 
H.M. 6th regt. of Foot. 

12. At Bombay, Mr. Joseph Hannah, aged 7o. 


grcpIOR- 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival.— Jail. 31. Tigris, from London. 


Fiin liirmrn ’0 ILanti. 

SHIPPING. 

A) rivals at Hobart Towiv— Nov. 1.3. John, from 
London.— 1.'). Brothers, and KMon, both from 
‘ London. — Dec. Pspehe., from Calcutta. 

at Liunceston. — Dec. 2. Isabella, from 
London.— ;;o. Protector, from Lomlon. 


ifHaurittU0s . 

shipping. 

Arrivnh.—Jan. 15. Afriranus, from London and 
Ascension —Feb. 14. Vicissitude, from London. 


ilTapc of (!5ooti ?9opr. 

appointments. 

Feh.2i. Hougbam Hudson, Esq., to lie agent- 
genegal for whole of the Katlir trilies and familips 
now umier British Juiisdiction. Mr. Hud.son abo 
to act AS resident magistrate of district of Alhiiiy- 

Theophilus .Nhepstone, Esip, to be Kaffir inter- 
preter and clerk to the agent-general. 

.SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Feb. 21. Commodore, from Liverpool- 
—24. Upton Castle, from London — ^35. Fcejee, from 
Liverpool.— Marcli-O. William, from Greenock — 
H). Courier, and Andromache, both from London. 

Dejxirtutes. — Feb. 28. Commodore, for Ceylon-— 
29. Upton Castle, for Bombay.— March 1. Chihie 
Harold, for Bomliay.— 14. Feejee, for Manilla. 

BIRTH. 

Feb. Ifl. Tlie lady of Martin West, Esq., of a 
d.'iughter. 
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DEBATE AT TFIK EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East India Jlaiisp, May (>. 

A Special General Court of Projuietors 
of Kn'^t India Stock was this day held ‘at 
the Company’s liouse, in Leadeiihall- 
btrect. 

equalization of sugar duties. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
l)cen read, 

The Chairman (W. S. Clarke, Ksq.) 
.said, he had to acquaint the Court that 
it was specialty summoned, in conse- 
quence of the following letter, which had 
been addressed to the Court of Directors ; 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

lion. .Sirs, — We, the undersigned proprietors of 
Fnst-India Stock, being duly qualified, request 
you will be pleasetl to call, at your earliest con- 
venience, a Special General Court of the East- 
India Company, to take into consideration the 
propriety of petitiiining the Honourable the Com- 
mons House of Farliatncnt for the eciiiah/M-vtion of 
the duty on East and West-India sugar. 

We have the honour to be. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Vour obedient servant.*!, 
Thomas Weeding, Charles ForlH's, Jolm 
Locke, C. Fletcher, James Mackenzie, 
Henry Howies, Jolin Deans Campbc*ll. 
T. Snore, R. Durant. 

London, April 20, la'Ml. 

Mr. Weeding said, he would, in the 
(ir.bt instance, read to the ( ourt a copy ot 
the resolution which he meant to iirfiposc 
for their iipprolmtion, uud which wa<s as 
follows ; — “ That a petition be presented 
to the House of Commons, mayiiig that 
sugar, the production of the llritish terri- 
tories in the East-Tndies, shall be ad- 
mitted into the United Kingdom at an 
equal rate of duty with .sugar imported 
from the British settlements in the M.m- 
ritins, America, and the VVest-Irulicb.' 
The hon. proprietor then proceeded to 
observe, that this was a subject which had 
oftentimes been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Court, and, as its im- 
portance deserved, had met with the 
most serious attention. There was on 
these occasions, with very few exceptions, 
a general concurrence of opinion in the 
Court of Proprietors as to the justice and 
policy of equalizing the dutie.s on lAst 
and West-India sugars. The present 
was a very favoiu*ahle period for again 
dmaiiding an equalization of those duties. 
The West-India interest was iij a more 
prosperous state than it could boast of 
jor many years ; and this circumstance, 
independently of the large sum which 
parliament had granted to the planters for 
the abolition of slavery, rendered the pre- 
sent time, of all others, the most fitting 
0 call the attention of government to the 
which they were about to make— 
that claim being, that equal justice should 
-rtwot. Jburw.N, S. Vot.,20. No.78. 


be extended to India. {Ihar, hear!) 
He hoped that it was not neces.sary to go 
at length into a question which had been 
so often discussed ; but still there were a 
few leading points, which were of such 
vital importance, and pressed so irre.sis- 
tibly on the subject, that he deemed it 
necessary briefly to notice them. In the 
first place, India consumed more of the 
maiiulacturcs of this country than any 
other Briti.sh settlement. That was a 
fact which could not be controverted. 
Another important circumstance was, 
that India paid for her own protection. 
Did any other Britlsli settlement, he 
would ask, do the .same ? {Hear, hear !) 
Again, India, with a poptiJalion of almost 
1()0,0(K),000, was governed by England, 
and paid her governors for their care ami 
assiduity in administering her aftairs with 
a most generous and liberal hand. {Heai% 
hear!) But, not content with that, after 
they had retired troin the service, they 
were remunerated with ample pensions, 
as tlie <‘heering reward of their past 
labours (Jiear, hear and, he believed, 
there was scarcely a province in the 
fhiited Kingdom that did not, in coiise- 
qqeiice, possess some of the wealth 
arising from that source. {Hear, hear !) 
These farts being admitted, was there not 
strong ground for them to call on the 
imperial Parliament to do speedy justice 
to India? That country admitted the 
woollen tahries of Knglaml free of duty, 
and cotton and silk piece-goods of British 
manufacture at a duty of per cent. 
He asked, in return, to he allowed the 
importation of her nianiilactures into 
(ireat Britain on equal terms. At pre- 
'-eiit, her manufactured cotton was loaded 
with a duty ol 10 percent, ad valorem, 
and her raaniitactured silk of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. In calling for a sy.stem of 
reciprocity, she desired only to attain 
that which was strictly just and equitable. 
When she admitted our manufactures at 
a duty of 2^ per cent., had she not a 
right to demaud that her sugars should 
be received on the same terms as those 
of the West- Indies? Under these cir- 
cuin.staiices it was that he wished her 
ease to be clearly laid before the hon. the 
House of Commons. The voice of that 
Couit would, he confidently hoped, reu(!h 
the ears of those who were anxious to 
consult the general good. Let it not be 
foi^otten, that the manufactures of India 
(for she once was a manufacturing country, 
though she did not stand in that position 
now) had been superseded by the su- 
perior akill and enterprize of the British 
manufacturer. {Hear, hear!) That cir- 
riimstanre alone surely aflbrded a sufii- 

(P) 
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cient plea for sympathy and condolence — 
that circumstance alone afforded the 
strongest possible claim on the justice of 
the Legislature — and India asked for 
nothing more than equal justice. {Hear, 
hear!) These were a few points upon 
which he deemed it necessary to touch, 
as regarded the claims of India. He 
would next look at the subject as it 
regarded England. He contended that 
the equalization of the duties on sugar 
would be extensively beneficial to this 
countr}% If sugar were allowed to be 
imported from our Eastern possessions 
on the same terms that were imposed on 
its importation from the West- Indies, the 
effect would be a very great extension of 
British and Indo- British shipping. Sugar 
being a necessary of life, would be im- 
ported in large (quantities — it would be 
received as payment for assorted cargoes — 
and thus employment would be afforded 
for ships to a much larger degree than at 
present, to the great benefit of the ship- 
ping interest. Again, as regarded the 
manufacturing interest, the alteration 
would operate most favourably. Give to 
the natives of India an opportunity of 
paying for your manufactures with their 
sugar, and they wdl infallibly purchase a 
much larger quantity of goods than they 
were now enabled to do under the ex- 
clusive system by whicli their produce 
was shut out. Why should they not be 
allowed, like other nations, to pay for our 
manufactures in produce, if they are not 
able to pay for them in specie? If this 
were permitted, they would take a inucli 
larger quantity of British goods, and thus 
the people of this country would be 
greatly benefitted, in a two-fold point of 
view — a more extensive market would be 
opened for manufacturing industry, and 
sugar would be obtained at a more mo- 
derate price. If the natives of India 
were allowed to make returns in kind, 
he was convinced that the export of 
British cotton manufactures would greatly 
increase ; but that could not be expected 
so long as their sugars were kept out of 
the British market. He thought that it 
was perfectly clear, from the reasons 
which he had adduced, that the British 
ship-owner and the British manufacturer 
were deeply interested in the equalization 
of those duties, as that equalization wa.s 
manifestly calculated to afford increased 
employment and activity to both. Now, 
he should be glad to know what the 
British ministers could say in opposition 
to this appeal on behalf of tlie natives of 
India. If they asserted — “ We are pre- 
vented from agreeing to this proposition, 
because we are bound to protect another 
interest:*’ be would answer to that — 
“ No, you are not ; for you have given to 
that interest a very large sum of money, as 
an indemnity for any loss tliey may sus- 


tain under the new order of things — the 
cultivHtion by free labour. If that be so, then 
we call on you, as a matter of justice, to 
act fairly and impartially towards India. 
We, therefore, desire to know, and we 
hope that you will be able to give us a 
good reason, if any such exist, why you 
do not think proper to interfere. But if 
you can advance no reason at all, then we 
demand at your hands the aeeomplish- 
ment of that promise which has so often 
been made, and which has as often been 
forgotten or evaded.” {Hear, hear!) 
Before he went farther, he would read to 
the Court the petition which he had 
dmwn up. In the first place, he .should 
propose a resolution, that which liad been 
read, pledging the Court that a petition 
should be presented to the House of 
Commons, praying that East- India sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom 
should only be liable to the same rate of 
duty as was levied on sugar the produce 
of the Colonies ; and the following was 
the petition which he meant to submit to 
the Court : 

To the Honourable the Commons of tlw 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in parliament assembled: 

Ti>e petition of the East-India Company re- 
!,peet fully sheweth— 

That your petitioners being Invested with the 
sacred trust of the government of British India, 
deem it to be their duty to bring to the notice of 
your Hon. House : 

That sugar, the production of the British posses- 
sions in the Kast-lndies, is subjected to a (tiity of 
;Us. per cwt. in its importation into the United 
Kingdom ; while sugar, brought from the Mauri- 
tius .ind the British Colonies in the West-Indies, 
pays ,i duty only of 24s. per cwt. 

That this difference of Hs. per cwt. imposed 
upon East-India sugar operates as a prohibition 
on the importation of it. 

That llie nativi^s of India being thus deprived 
of the best market for a great and valuable pro- 
duction of their soil, tlieir industry is thereby 
impeded, the cuilhation of their land is dis- 
couraged, and tile general prosperity of the Hri 
tisli empire, in its commercial relations with the 
most important foreign settlement of the BriMsh 
crown, is baffled, injured, and oppressed. 

In its effett, it tends largely to deprive the Rrl- 
Ui.h and Indian shipowner of the opportunity ut 
obtaining profitable employment for their ships, 
it narrows the means or making rctuins for Bri- 
tish manufactures; it coiitmcts the channels ol 
remittance, wanted alike for the purposes (if the 
Indian government and for its civil and military 
servants ; while it exiioses the people of the United 
Kingdom, the consumers of sugar, to the diance 
of paying an undue price for an article of the first 
necessity, by confining its importation to ihe West- 
India Colonics, and denying to the people of India 
their fair and unquestionable title to partici])aic 
in llie supply of it. . 

Your petitioners therefore submit, that the ine- 
quality of the duty on sugar is detrimental and 
unjust to India as well as to Britain, and they iin- 

J ilore your Hon. House to take Irainedlaie steps 
or the removal of it. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

The hon. proprietor then observed, that 
the natives of India were sensitively alive 
to this (question, and were most anxious to 
obtain the concession asked for. In ortier 
to prove this, he would just re^, with 
the permi.ssion of the court, a petition on 
this subject which had been recently piit 
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iTito bis hands. It was a petition from 
the native and European inhabitants of 
Bombay, and had been presented a few 
(lays since to the House of Lords, by tJie 
Karl of Clare. The hon. proprietor then 
read the petition. The petitioners ex- 
pressed themselves ** deeply im])ressed 
with a sense of the disadvantages under 
which the products of India now laboured, 
in consequpce of the application of a 
system of discriminating duties on various 
articles, which prevented them from en- 
tering into competition with more favoured 
British settlements. They complained, 
that while British manufactures were ad- 
mitted at per cent., articles of Indian 
manufucture were subject to a charge of 
from 100 to 150 per cent. They declared 
that this system militated against the com. 
mercial interests of both countries, and 
they submitted that one more in accord- 
ance with the true principles of trade 
ought to be substituted. They observed, 
that, if their representation were not at- 
tended to, they should feel that they no 
longer ha<l that claim on the consideration 
of the British Legislature which they had 
always believed that India possessed.” 
This petition was signed by a great num- 
ber of the European and native population 
of Bombay, and he had only troubled the 
couit with it to prove that the natives of 
India were perfectly alive to this subject, 
and were most anxious to have their just 
claims allowed. If, therefore, it was their 
duty, at all times, to endeavour to procure 
justice for India, under existing cireiiin- 
staiices, it still more behoved that court 
and the Company to take every opportu- 
nity of petitioning, and even of remon- 
strating, if necessary, with theGovernment 
on this subject. {Hear, hear!) If redress 
were refused, ho knew not w hat remedy 
they had, except, as governors of India, 
'^ending out to that country, and saying, 
“ We must place a countervailing tax on 
British manufactures. {Hear! from Sir 
C. Forbes.) They must demand justice 
from the people of England ; and jf they 
refused to relieve the natives of India 
from the burdens of which they com- 
plained, it would be necessary that they 
should extend equal and even justice to 
them, by laying on British manufactures 
an impost to the same amount as was 
levied on the products of India. ( Heart 
hear!) This, he knew, was a very deli- 
cate and difficult point. He, however, 
only wished to give fair protection to In- 
dia. We had destroyed the muslin manu- 
facture of that country, and it was only 
just that our market should receive, on 
an equitable footing, the sugars and other 
produ(:e of the Indian soil. It was on 
this principle of fair dealing that commerce 
ought to be bottomed, and it was clearly 
we only principle by which the prosperity 
and comfort of the natives of India could 
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®®^‘**’®‘** 'I'bis was a subject which 
had heretofore been frequently discussed 
in that court, and he dared to say that 
there woul(l bc^ no dissenting voice from 
the proposition which he was about to 
submit tor their approbation. If, how- 
ever, any hon. proprietor should oppose 
It. he would reserve to himssclf the right 
of answering his objections in the best 
manner he could. He hoped, however, 
that the feeling of the court would be 
unanimous as to the necessity of carrying 
the point which the petition had in view, 
tbatof doing justice to India, and, at the 
same time, rendering essential service to 
this country. 

The resolution and petition having 
been reatl by the clerk, 

Mr. JX Camphelly in seconding the 
motion, said, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of expressing the great pleasure he 
felt at the agitation of this most impor- 
tant question in the Court of Proprietors. 
The l.beral principles which the petition 
embr.yed, and which had, on different 
occasions, been so ably advocated on 
both sides of the bar, must com- 
juand the approbation of every unpre- 
judiced mind. As the Company were 
now relicn'cd from the incongruous situa- 
tion of traders, the Directors would have 
afull <)pportuuity to devote their time and 
attention to the welfare of India, and he 
hoped that they would fulfil with anxious 
care and attention the important interests 
that were entrusted to them. When the 
natives of India U'urned the deep interest 
which the Company took in their pros- 
perity, it could not fail to inspire them 
with a just feeling of the advantages 
which must result from their connection 
with this country. He viewed this effort 
to open a market for the products of 
India as the first movement of the key of 
that casket in which was locked up the 
brightest jewel of the British crown ; 
aiui, at no distant period, they would see 
that — the most precious gem of the 
world — sjnirkling in all its native bril- 
liancy. The real value of India did not 
consist in what was collected from its 
hundred millions of inhabitants; it was 
to be sought for in the bowels of its fer- 
tile soil, and in the extent and variety of 
its products. These formed the real 
treasures of India; and skill, capital, and 
enterprize were only wanted to render 
them available, and thus to add to the 
power and wealth of both India and 
England. They were now in a condition 
to petition thcLegislature — and,lie trusted, 
with a good prospect of success — for the 
concession to India of privileges that 
should never have been withheld. The 
Company required millions annually, to 
meet tlie di\idcnds, interest on loans, 
salaries, pensions, warlike stores, &c., 
which must he supplied by India. And 
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how, he would ask, was that country to 
meet the demand, when we had nearly 
annihilated her industry, by inundating 
India with our manufactures, which we 
could afford to dispose of at very mo- 
derate charges ? They* could not be met, 
unless we afforded a market for the pro- 
ducts of India. Under these circum- 
stances, to deny to India the means of 
disposing of her produce, was to do an 
act of positive injustice and oppression. 
We complained of restrictions placed on 
our trade by the Chinese ; but what was 
our connection with China, as compared 
with the relation in which we stood to 
India? The natives of India, whose 
produce we refused, had much more 
reason to complain of us, than we had to 
oompluin of the Chinese. The latter did 
not insist on our admitting their teas, 
and, theretore, they had a liglittodeal, us 
best suited them, with our manufactures. 
But we acted differently towards India. 
We sent to that country an immense 
quantity of manufactures ; but we re- 
fused, in return, to receive the produce 
of India. The Chinese did not expect 
any thing from us — they did not ask us 
io trade with them. Why then should 
we complain of any restriction which they 
imposed, at the moment when we were 
treating India upon a principle of policy 
which was not only absurd but unjust! 
lie trusted that this would be the last 
time they should be obliged to supplicate 
the Legislature to grant as a boon that 
which could not be without injustice 
denied, —namely, the admission into 
Great Britain, upon equitable terms, of 
the sta])lG produce of their Indian terri. 
torics. He should like, in common tair- 
riess, to ask, whether the West- India 
interest could put forth any hiir claim 
for the continuance of these discriminating 
duties? No less than jE 20,0()0.0(X) Iiad 
been granted to that interest, for the \ery 
tardy and reluctant anniliilatioji of the 
.slave trade. But, on the other hand, far 
from doing any thing for India, whose 
raaiiufaetures they had destroyed, they 
were constantly draining that country of 
large sums of money. lie would say, let 
India, which possesses so many advan- 
tiiges, be properly encouraged — let her be 
treated as other British pos-sessions were 
treated, which did not possess any such 
powerful claim for favour and protection, 
lie was perfectly sure, that, by pursuii^ 
such a course of policy as he wiis pointing 
out, India would be rendered prosperous 
and haj)py, and Knglaiid would reap a 
proportionate benefit. India, wealthy 
and prosperous, would indeed, as he had 
already observed, be hailed us the brightest 
jewel in the British crown. The details 
of the question had been so well brought 
forward by the hon. mover, that he did 
uot deem it nccc^saiy to detain the Court 
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with any farther observations. He en- 
tirely concurred in the true and eloquent 
statements contained in the petition ; and 
he entertained a confident hope that the 
Court of Directors would use their most 
strenuous exertions, to impress on the 
Legislature the necessity of complying 
with its just and moderate prayer. By 
that means the people of India, whose 
claims had been too long resisted, would 
l>e induced hereafter to place confidence 
in the justice and wisdom of the British 
Legislature. Impressed with these senti- 
ments, he most heartily seconded the 
motion. ( Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Fielder said, though he had on 
many occasions stated his opinions on 
the subject of the sugars of India, still he 
could not refrain from availing himself ot 
every opportunity to do justice to the 
natives; and he therefore requested the 
Court’s attention while he offered a few 
observations on a question most impor- 
tant to the natives of India, and equally 
so to the character and the real interests 
of the India Company, and of the British 
nation. 1 1 had been repeatedly urged by 
the enemies of India, that its Company 
seeked benefit at the expense of the 
West- India colonies, and it bad been 
also routully asserted, that the East, after 
having borrowed the sugar-cane from the 
West, was now endeavouring to mono- 
polize the whole of the English sugar 
market, and, in fact, to effect the total 
ruin of the West-Indla colonies. Such 
being the case, he deemed it a duty to 
refer to a most elaborate treatise and re- 
port in 179*2— a work hardly equalled by 
tlic heart and pen ot man for its humanity, 
usefulness, and sound policy. He re- 
ferred to it to show that, notwithstanding 
the existence at that time, and for many 
years before and subsequent thereto, of 
what was termed the Company’s mono- 
poly of tea and other Eastern productions, 
it was always considered that the discri- 
minating duties us regarding the produce 
of the canc, w'as any thing but sound 
English policy, humane or just. If these 
sentiments were well-founded under such 
circumstances, what, he would enquire, 
must he considered the conduct of the 
English government towards India since 
the act of 1833, which deprived the Com- 
pany of its commercial pursuits in both 
India and China, and, consequently, of its 
means and powder in aiding and assisting 
India in its necessary remittances for 
payments in England. {Hear, hear/) 
He would show that the cane was not a 
native, but an exotic of the New World— 
tliat the East had not robbed the West of 
it— but that the latter was indebted to the 
former for an article which had been from 
time immemorial tlic staple commodity of 
Bengal, and a source of great eoinraerce 
and wealth throughout India. It aP' 
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by other works, ancient and m^em, that 
the Eastern world had justly claimed the 
truly valuable cane plant as her own, as a 
native of her own soil. {Hear, hear!) 
It is traced from India to Cyprus ; from 
thence, in the 12th century, to Sicily; 
and, early in the 15th century, it took 
root in the soil of Madeira and of the 
Canaries. It afterwards found its way 
to the American continent, and so much 
was it appreciated by the Portuguese, so 
well aM«are were they of its intrinsic value, 
that it became a subject of their first con- 
sideration, in so much as to enable them 
from Brazil alone to supply all Europe 
with the useful and nutritious article of 
sugar. In the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, the cane was first planted in His- 
paniola, Mexico, Chili, and Peru, where 
it rapidly flourished to a great extent. 
At this period, and for more than a cen- 
tury after, the cane was entirely unknown 
to the English, at least it was not planted 
by them in any one spot in the west, for 
it is distinctly averred that the first cane 
ever planted by the English in that 
^luarterwas in Barbadoes, and then not 
until the year IGIl. {Hear, hear!) He 
deemed it only just to state, that owing 
to discriminating duties, most unjust to 
India, the West-lridia colonies had, year 
after year, been hindering India, who bad 
first supplied Europe and America with 
her native plant, from putting forth her 
gigantic strength in industry and com- 
merce, and preventing her thereby from 
adding to tliose resources which were 
necessary, not only to carry on her own 
government, but to enable her to make 
the great annual remittances of millions 
for payments in England. {Hear, hear!) 
He felt warranted in stating this much, 
lor he found in every work he had read 
that India, if put on a footing with the 
West-India colonies in point of duties, 
notwithstanding the great difference as to 
distance and freight, that the cane would 
be multiplied, as it formerly had been, to 
that extent as to meet every demand, 
and thereby enable England to command 
the sugar market throughout Europe. 
(Hear!) It appeared that the East- 
India sugars were preferred to tliose of 
^’hina, Manilla, and Batavia, and that 
ihey had been for a very long period the 
staple articles of Bengal, whereby such a 
considerable trade was carried on, that 
there flowed into Bengal alone in 20 years 
no less a sum in specie than 60 lacs of 
rupees. He said it was lamentable that 
the great trade of the Dutch in Batavian 
5'Ugar rose only on the decline, or rather 
on tl)e ruin of the sugar trade of India, 
nothing less than by English unjust con- 
<uct, a Dutch colony flourished on the 
rums ol the best colony England ever 
or ever will possess. AH writert 


jgreed that if the cane did not meet with 
due encouragement, the trade of India 
would, as a matter of course, be drawn 
into foreign hands ; moreover, that the 
sugar trade of India was vitally essential 
to the British consumer, and to the pros- 
penty of the public revenue. It, there- 
fore, appeared clear, that the cane had 
not only been a blessing to India, as re- 
specting industry, commerce, and wealth, 
but equally so to the British dominions 
for more than two centuries. (Hear!) 
He regi-etted to say that the introduction 
of the cane into the western world had 
been far from a blessing ; it had been the 
bane of the Spaniard, and looking to the 
w^te of blood and of treasure in St. Do- 
mingo, it had been a curse to the French 
nation. And as respecting the British 
West- India colonies, he sincerely hoped 
that the cane there planted would not be 
attended with the same consequences to 
England as it had been to Spain and 
France. This he must say, that the cane 
in the West-India colonies was not, and 
he fe.ared never would be, to Ihigland a 
blessing, cultivated as it was by forced 
and unnatural labour ; while the natives 
of the East were, at the same time, by 
the imposition of unjust and partial du- 
ties, prevented from* cultivating tlie cane 
on its own soil, in a way that was most 
natural, most beneficial, and most pleasing 
to themselves. {Hear, hear!) Mr. Fielder 
said that he had no doubt, if proper ex- 
ertions \ycre made, that Parliament would 
now do justice to India, not for the sake 
of the natives only, but for the character 
and for the real interests of the English 
nation at large, as every reflecting person 
well knew that the remittances from India 
in favour of England must entirely de- 
pend upon the industry of the Hindoo, 
and upon opening a market for the pro- 
duce of his native soil — and though last, 
most material, also depend upon the con- 
vincing all India that the English nation, 
instead of wishing entirely to ruin the 
manufactures, and to limit the produc- 
tions of their country, would put her on 
equal footing with the other colonies — in 
short, treating England and India as one 
country, and the English and Hindoos as 
one people; thus so firmly cementing 
with England a country of more than 
half a million of square acres in extent, 
with a popidation of 100 million of inhabi- 
tants, as to defy the rest of the world to 
separate them. {Hear, hear!) In al- 
luding to Parliament, he would make 
mention of the hon. ex- Director, Mr. 
Fergusson, and, witli the Court’s permis- 
sion, he would give an extract of his 
speech in 1831, on the subject of India 
and her sugars : 

He (Mr. Fergusson) complained that, while this 
rountry had voted 30 million!, to the Wost-India 
planters, the trade and the general interests of 
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India had been so very much neglected by his 
Majesty’s government. The duty upon East and 
West-India sugar was very different— this differ- 
ence always being in favour of the West-Indies. 
While the country was making so many sacrifices 
for the West-Indiesi the interests of India should 
not have been neglected as they hitherto had 
been. This house had cast additional burdens 
upon the people of India by the bill of last year, 
and he cud expect that something would nave 
been done for their relief before the present day. 
It was a gross injustice to India that her sugars 
should not be imported at as low a rate of duty as 
those of the West-Indles. The time was rapidly 
advancing when the interests of India must be 
considers. The productions of India should be 
equally favoured with those of our other colonies, 
for at present, while we were conceding a recipro- 
city to foreign nations, we positively denieit it to 
India. He trusted the interests of India, particu- 
larly as to the sugar trade, would be fully con- 
sidered, for it really was too bad tliat India should 
be depressed In consequence of the financial policy 
of this country. It was a scandal that an undue 
preference should have been so long gi\ en to the 
West-Indies at the expense of India. 

Mr. Fielder said, sucli was the manly 
and honest declaration of Mr. Fer^usson 
at his post in the Uritisli senate, on behalf 
of the natives of India, at the same time 
to confer a lasting benefit to the English 
nation. He would also advert to tlie 
language of IVIr. Hume, an hon. pro- 
prietor, and also a member of the House 
of Commons, who in that place last year 
openly declared — 

That for the last fifteen years he had heard, year 
after year, promises of justice being done to India, 
and he hopetl they would now be speeiiily ful- 
ftlletl. W’c had by our policy lieen ruining the 
commerce of India, and he feared that, unless a 
more liberal course were promptly ndopteil, we 
should be unable to maintain that empire and the 
necessary establishments there, lie hoped the 
session would not pass without the subject being 
fully brought under tlie consideration of tlie house, 
that all parties might know what was to be done 
hereafter If the government should not do jus- 
tice to India, he should be happy to join his hon. 
friend (Mr. Ewart) in fori mg that tardy measure 
of justice, which had been so long debyeil. No 
colony belonging to any country Iiad ever been 
treatra by the mother country as India hail alway.s 
been treated by England, ami he hoped the injus- 
tice would at length be put an end to. 

He (Mr. Fielder) siiid, he felt it to be 
his bountlen duty to stiitc these farts ; to 
show that for the last sixty years, not- 
withstanding the Comfiany’s alleged mo- 
nopoly, it had been invariably deemed 
essential to eneourage the sugar rane ol 
India, not only to give fidl enudoy to the 
industrious and faitliful Hindoo, but also 
to continue India to be such a colony as 
to be of the first importance to the mother 
country. He Iiad ever understood it to 
be an admitted maxim, that impoverishing 
the colony, by taxation or otherwise, 
tended also to weaken the home do- 
minions. This maxim in modern times 
had been painfully illustrated and realized 
with respect to Old and New Spain, 
England and .\mcrica, France and St. 
Domingo. On the other side is seen, 
that colonies progressing in industry and 
fruitfulness naturally return for just and 
impartial management a mine of cliaracter 
and wealth to their jiarent countries. 

( Hear, hear f) Mr. Fielder then observed, 
that as the commercial charter had been 
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wrested from the East- India Company 
the proprietors, and others haviag claims 
upon the Company, were ra a great mea- 
sure reduced to depend on the good 
management of India for their dividends, 
capital, stock, and annuities; only holding 
that empire, not by the handful of Euro- 
peans, but by possessing the confidence, 
good-will and opinion of the natives.’ 
The proprietors present were assembled 
not merely for themselves, but on behalf 
of upwards of 3,000 absent proprietors, 
including the widow and the orphan, and 
were bound to use every honest means to 
render justice to the natives of India, 
and in so doing India would be well 
enabled to raise herself again high in the 
estimation of other nations; and by 
giving full employment to her numerous 
population, she would make the large 
anniuil remittances necessary for pay- 
ments in England, with ease to herself, 
and with great benefit to the British 
nation. {Hear!) lie earnestly called 
on the Court of Directors to exert 
themselves with members of parliament 
to give their support to the petition, in 
order that justice might be done to India. 
Me earnestly entreated the Court of 
Directors not only to cause the petition to 
be presented, but that they would exert 
all their parliamentary and other interest, 
for the purpose of carrying it into eflect. 
From 1792 up to the present time, a 
pi’iiod of 14 years, it hail been unadmitted 
maxim, that that which was now prayed 
for ought to be conceded. Such being 
the case, the proprietors would not be 
doing their duty if they did not <*all on 
the Court of Directors to exert every 
ncr\e, in order that justice might be 
rendered to the fiiio.st colony England 
ever possessed- to the fine.st colony that 
belonged to any power in Europe. {Hear, 
Ju'ar !) 

Colonel Sykes said he hud, for a long 
period, carefully considere<l this question ; 
and three or four years back ho had stated 
his views with reference to it in that court. 
He was clearly of opinion that in the re- 
moval of the heavy duty on East- India 
sugar and other Indian product'*, was in- 
volved the welfare of the niamitacturiug 
intere.stsof this country. In the obseria- 
tions lie hud to make he would confine 
himself to two chief jioints : the injustice 
of discriminating duties a.s they affected 
the people of India; ami their impolicf) as 
they affected the productive industry of 
Great Britain. Me perceived, with re- 
ference to the first point, as was mani- 
fested by official documents, tliat we re- 
ceived from India an excessively small 
quantity of cotton and silk goods, upon 
which a very large duty was payable; 
wliile we sent out an immense quantity ot 
our manufactured cottons and silks, on 
which a duty of only two and a-half per 
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cent, was charged. Was there, he would 
ask, a shadow of justice in such a proceed- 
ing? We imposed a duty of ten per (H-nt., 
ad valorem^ on the manufactured cotton of 
India, and twenty per cent., ad valorem, 
on manufactured silk ; while we exported 
our silk and cotton fabrics to India at a 
duty of two and a-half per cent. ; treat- 
ing, in fact, India as a foreign country, in- 
deed worse than a foreign country, for 
we should not have the temerity to venture 
upon the same practice where retaliation 
was to be expected. I'his was, indeed, 
an unfortunate type of that recipocrity in 
commercial relations for which England 
was so clamorous at the present moment ! 
Oh, it was no doubt just to crush the 
manufactures of India by an almost pro- 
hibitory impost, while we inundidated the 
country with our own manufactures nearly 
duty free ! Indeed so reckless were we 
of the consequences of our selfish policy, 
that, not satisfied with having reduced the 
silk and cotton manufactures of India to 
the greatest state of depression, (the im- 
portation of cotton piece goods having 
diminished from 1,215,722 pieces in 1829, 
to 268,877 pieces in 1834-,) that we were 
now taking away the very means of sub- 
histence, trifling as they were, from the 
poor; we were depriving the aged and in- 
firm female of her spindle, by which she 
had been accustomed to earn a scanty 
livelihood, for in 18.‘« and 1834 respec- 
tively, there were exported to India 
4, 783, 794 and 4,267,65.3 pounds w'eight of 
cotton twist and yam. {l)ear, hear/) The 
operation of the discriminating duties of 
thirty-two shillings per cwt. on the sugar 
of British India, while that of the West 
Indies and Mauritius was charged only 
twenty-four shillings, drove the former 
nearly out of the market. He held in 
his hand a detailed account of the impor- 
tation of sugar from the Mauritius and 
India, from the years 1827 to 1834, inclu- 
sive : the duty on i'Mauritius sugar being 
twenty-four shillings, and that on Kast- 
India sugar thirty-two shillings : — 

IMPORTS OF RAW SUGAR. 



Mauritius. 

INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1827 

204,344 

166,086 

^28 

350,569 

155,346 

1829 

297,452 

188,722 

1830 

485,326 

252,029 

1831 

516,076 

18.5,572 

1832 

527,904 

131,6*54 

1833 

525,017 

153,994 

1834 

553,889 

101,997 


was thus seen that the sugar imported 
> fiSi Mauritius was 204,34-1 cwt. in 
lo27, but in 1834 it liad increased to 
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^,889 cwt. The sugar imported from 
India and Ceylon in 1827 was 166,086 
cwt., and in 1834 it had fallen to 101,997 
cwt. Here it appeared that there had 
been imported from the Mauritius, a mere 
speck in the Indian Ocean, more than five 
times the amount of sugar imported from 
the immense territory of India; the light 
duty had proved an annual stimulus to in- 
dustry in the Mauritius, and the heavy 
duty had paralyzed industry in India. Of 
an analogious character were the duties on 
coffee. West- India coffee paid sixpence 
per pound, and until 1835 East-India 
coflee paid ninepence per pound duty; in 
1835 it was reduced to sixpence. By the 
returns made up to the 5th of January 
1835, it appeared that 9,951,141 pounds 
of coffee were imported into Great Britain 
from the East- Indies and the Mauritius, 
but of this quantity it was necessary 
again to send out of the country 6,303,562 
pounds, the high duty disabling the im- 
porter from selling it at a profit. Here 
the humble classes in England had good 
cause for complaint (as well as the people 
of India), by having been disabled from 
extending their consumption of a most salu- 
tary berry by an impolitic impost. With 
regard to the second point of his argu- 
ment, if the people of India could not dis- 
pose of their jiroduce to us, they must, of 
necessity, send it to foreign countries, and 
he would ask, would such a proceeding be 
for the benefit of the people of England ? 
Commerce, he contended, could only exist 
by barter, and merchants sending their 
goods to India must receive Indian pro- 
duce in return, and the prosperity of such 
on intercourse would be commensurate 
with the amount of the products inter- 
changed. It appeared that the ship- 
ments to India liad fallen olf for several 
years. Wiiy had these shipments de- 
<‘rcascd? Siinjily because the produce of 
India could not be received in return for 
our goods. The declared value of all 
shipments of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures to the Company’s terri- 
tories and Ceylon (China being excluded) 
in 1827, was .£‘3,662,012, while in 1834, 
the value had decreased to £2.578,569, 
exhibiting a difference of £ 1 ,08.3,443. For 
the intermediate years between 1827 and 
1834, China is included with India and 
Ceylon in the returns, and the decline for 
each year cannot be stated ; but in the 
following table of all exports from Great 
Britain to all places eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope (except C/iina) there is 
suflicient evidence of a gradual diminu- 
tion : — 

Exports. 

1827. I 1828. 1829. 

.£4,636,190 I £4,467,673 £4,100,264 
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1830. I 1B31. I 1W2. 

£4,0^,411 I £3,63r>,0ol j £3,750,286 

Shewing a difference of £885,904 between 
1827 and 1832. It might be attempted 
to account for this difference by a full m 
prices, the quantities exported remammg 
the same, but the returns would not sup- 
port such an attempt: — 

British VVoollkn Manufactures Ex 

PORTEU TO ALT. Pl.ACES EASTWARD OF 

the Cate of Goon Hoi*e (except 
China) : 


[June, 


18*29. 


Pieces. Value 
%,4b0 £372,497 


I 

1831. 


1830. 


Pieces Value. 
97,22.{ £314,398 


1832. 


83,412 I £281,438| 71,809 j £2,37,.'»0‘i 

In cotton manufactures the same results 
are seen 

Cotton Manufactured Goons Exportfu 
TO India and Ceylon. 


3 | 

^1 


§ 

.a 


. cc 

MS 


.§S£ 







The several imports from Great Brilaijt 
into the presidencies of Bengal, Madra:*, 
and Bombay, from 1828-9 to 18.31-2 in- 
clusive, exhibits the same features. In 
the first period tliey amounted b> 
£3,362,227, and in the last to £2,592,.'i31, 
and the total imports into those presiden- 
cies for the same periods from Great Bri 
tain, foreign Europe, and North and South 
Amc^ict^ show a difference betueen 
£3,992,420 ami £3,13:3,401; whilst, 
therefore, foreign countries, in their inter- 
course with India had a diminished de 
mand for their products to the value only 
of £89,323. Great Britain experienced a 
diminished demand of the value ol 
£769,696. The difficulty of obtaminj; 
produce from India compelled the Eng 
lish merchants engaged in the direct trade 

wiUi India, to take treasure instead ol 

produce ; in 1822-3 the sum of £9^1, 09o 
was withdrawn from India, and m Me 
preceeding year, including money sent o 
England by the Company, the sum 
£7 611,669; the whole amount from 
1811-12 to 1S12-3:) “’"ll 

and eight millions. Now, »'thoug 
treasure is merely a commodity for bstf 
like other cominoditieR ; it »s nut fepr • 
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ducible periodically like cotton from a 
shrub, indigo from a herb, or saltpetre 
from the earth ; and the draining a country 
of its precious metals was inflicting upon 
it a serious injury, by deranging its iiUcr- 
economical relations, and undermining its 
commerce. In fact India could not have 
stood the drain upon it so long, but for the 
importations of treasure from foreign 
Europe, North and South America, and 
China. Great difficulties might be ex- 
perienced in providing specie to meet the 
demands of those who exported their 
goods from England. It was plain, there- 
fore, that the system was not a healthy 
one, nor likely to be permanent. Mer- 
chants would not send their goods to 
India, unless assured of a profitable re- 
return. If, however, there were an 
equalization of duties, interchangeable pro* 
ducts would be multiplied, and commerce 
extended ; but, if the present system were 
continued, the exports to India must go 
on diminishing, as they had done, and 
those who supported discriminating duties 
must be looked upon as adhering to them 
on selfish grounds alone, and not with re- 
ference to the general welfare of this coun- 
try, or the interests of its manufactures, 
which they evidently were not calculated 
to promote. In the Quarlerhj Review for 
December 18.'^, there was an elahoborate 
article to prove that sugar could not be 
imported from Bengal at a less cost than 
forty-three to forty-three and sixpence per 
cwt. ; while in March, June, and Septem- 
ber 18.34, West India sugar was selling 
in the English markets at from twenty- 
nine shilling', and five-pence to thirty shil- 
lings and a halfpenny per cwt. He only no- 
ticed it to show the absurdity of protective 
duties for the West India sugar, in case the 
Reviewer was rights as the cost of the pro- 
tection of the India sugar was a sufficient 
protection. We were the natural protec- 
tors of India,— no, he would not say the 
natural protectors, because the annuls of 
all nations showed nothing so unnaturaJ, 
as that a portion of the inhabitants of a 
small island should be the protectors of 
100,000,000 of people, at the distance of 
a quarter of the globe, — but he would say, 
that they, being the legal protectors of 
India ought to apply themselves seriously 
to a due consideration of the interests of 
that country, in order that they might 
procure long- withheld justice for an ill- 
treated people. They ought not to take 
up this subject in a cold and apathetic 
spirit, but with that energy, zeal, and per- 
severence, that resulted from a philan- 
throphie stimulus. He had formerly ex- 
pressed a hope in that court, and he did 
uot hesitate to express it again, that the 
growing intelligence of the people of India 
“••ffht speedily enable them to give that 
*uoml force to the manifestation of their 
^nat.Javrn. N.S, Vol. 20. No. 78. 
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just wishes, that no party, or local interest 
in Great Britain, could safely resist 
Sir C. Forbes said he should take up 
the time ot the court for a very few mi- 
nutes ; but he should be sorry to allow 
this question, which possessed so much 
interest, to be brought to a conclusion 
without stating his .sentiments upon it. 
After what had been said on the subject 
by the honourable mover and seconder, as 
well as by his honourable friend on the 
right, ( Col. Sykes,) it was not ncccs.sary for 
him to occupy much of their time, and the 
more especially as he sincerely hoped and 
believed that no difference of opinion 
would be found to exi.st on the question, 
but that the court would be unanimous on 
the present occasion. The observations 
made by Mr. Weeding as to what the 
Company ought to do, provided the repre- 
senlation of that court had no effect, de- 
served the most serious consideration; 
and he would go so far as to call on the 
Court of Directors, and on the Court of 
Proprietors, in the everjt of the failure of 
their petition, at once to proceed to the 
adoption of the principle which Mr. Weed- 
ing had proposed. It appeared to him to 
be the only mode v\ hich they could properly 
pursue for protecting India, and procuring 
for her that justice which he feared the 
government and the parliament were by 
no means willing to grunt. (Hear, hear.) 
It had been justly observed by Mr. Hume, 
in the speech which had been quoted, that 
for the last fifteen years promises of justice 
to India had been repeated by the Tories, 
by the Whigs, and by — (he did not know 
what to call them, but he would say)—* 
the managers of the Whigs, all alike im- 
posing, but all alike ending in nothing. 
{Laxighter.) Yes, they all spoke of relief 
to be given to India, but nothing was 
done, and he sincerely wished that the 
same thing might not occur in the present 
session. He hoped that he might not be 
a true prophet, but he believed chatnothing 
would be done this session. Another 
promise would be given, but no relief would 
be granted. (Hear, hear.) The sooner, 
therefore, the executive body did their 
duty, and prepared a dispatch to the 
Bengal government, directing them to lay 
on countervailing duties, equal to those 
which this country imposes upon the pro- 
duce and manufactures of India, the sooner 
would they obtain redress from the British 
government. By taking this step they 
would rouse the manufacturing interests of 
this country, and they would also call up 
the mercantile interest with their respec- 
tive representatives in Parliament on the 
subject. The manufacturing interest would 
of course complain of the new duties, and 
they would request that measures should 
be taken to remove them ; but what would 
be the natural answer to their application 

(Q) 
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on the port of those who supported the 
interests of India? Why they would say 
— “ Undoubtedly we have outhoused the 
increased duties, but let us have fair 
play, if you will remove the duties im- 
posed on East* India produce and manu- 
&ctures, we will remove the duties on 
goods sent out to India from this coun- 
try.” If they adopted that bold course, 
they would have a power arrayed in the 
House of Commons in favour of the in- 
terests of India which unfortunately they 
did not now possess. India was not 
represfiited in the House of Commons. 
(Hear^ hear!) There were l)ut two or 
three individuals in tliat house who ciired 
any thing about India. Beyoml tliose 
few individuals, where was the man 
who noticed wlnit was going on in 
India? Indeed India wjrs scarcely ever 
mentioned, except perhaps to avk a 
question about hanging a nabob, or 
something of that kind {lawjhtcr)^ which 
he did not mean to toucli on now, al- 
though he might be allowed to express a 
hope that no more exhibitions of such a 
nature would take place. No interest 
was taken in the House of ("ommons with 
reference to Indian subjects. What they 
wanted was, that India should be repre- 
sented and stipportcd with such power as 
the great ngibitor for Ireland wielded in 
behalt of that country, 'I’hat was the man 
they wanted for India. (Cries of No, no!) 
Such he repeated, was the man India 
wanted ; and he only wislic<l they could 
enlist in her cause a man with such 
power, such perseverance, and such 
talents, for then they might hope to 
wrestle with the govermnent, and .suc- 
cessfully to oppose those whose private 
interests were arrayed again'^t tlie pros- 
perity of the people of Irnlia. He ex- 
pressed himself warmly on this subject, 
because perhaps it was the last time that 
he should address the court with refer- 
ence to it. He was so disgusted with 
the conduct of government in relation to 
the question, that lie should probably in 
future decline taking any part in its dis- 
cussion. He however would recommend, 
as he had before done when the subject 
was under consideration, though his re- 
commendation was not attended to, that 
they should follow the example of the 
Native and European inhabitants of Bom- 
bay, (he said the Native and European 
inhabitants, because he thought the natives 
should take preccdeiiee) and send a copy 
of this petition to the House of Lords as 
well as to tlie House of Commons. He 
knew very well that the House of Com- 
mons must originate any measure intro- 
duced on this subject : hut finally that 
measure must come up to the House of 
Lords. If, however, this were not the 
case, sUll there were many noble lords in 
that house niio took a much greater in- 
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terest in the affairs of India than the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons generally 
did. He would therefore give those 
noblemen an opportunity of stating the 
ease of the natives of India ably in the 
House of Lords. He would let their sen- 
timeiits go forth to the public, and lie 
wms sure that their opinions would pro- 
duce a strong moral effect. He only 
feared that all they did on this occasion 
might be considered as mere waste of 
paper or parchment. He confessed, his 
impre.'-sion was, that nothing would be 
done, for be feared that the West-India 
interests would he too powerful for tliat 
of the East Indies, and that the former 
would he enabled successfully to contend 
against the latter as they had hitherto 
done. God knows, the sop thrown out 
to them was not a trilling one. No less 
a sum than twenty millions was given to 
them. For what? Why, to emancipate 
their slaves. But those poor creatures 
were, in fact, as much slaves as ever, and 
must continue to be so, if not worse than 
sl.ives. (Cricsof^^Nofno!") Tliey must 
continue to labour ; and when sickness 
or old age renders them incapable, the 
planters were no longer compelled to 
support them. He was informed that the 
compensation granted to the planters of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius 
far cx<*eeded their most sanguiiu! expecta- 
tion. He presumed that the West- India 
planters had taken good cure to get their 
full share of the grant, and they were 
right in doing so He never wished to 
press <m them, or any other body of men ; 
but while the country was taking care of 
the West-India interest, he thought that 
the native population of the East-Indics 
should not be neglected or forgotten. Ho 
understood that the West- India planters 
were taking measures to make up for any 
deficiency of slave labour They were, 
he had heard, emjdoying some of the most 
intelligent of the negroes to go to Africa, 
and engage others to go to tlie West- 
Indies to serve as apprentices for five years, 
after which they were to he sent back to 
their own country. He hoped that this 
plan would succeed, as it might do under 
proper regulations. Why might not that 
be done, as well as employing people from 
this eountiy or from China? The West- 
Indies were in a better situation now than 
for the last ten or fifteen years. The pro- 
duce was now fifty per cent, higher th^ 
it was a few years ago, and was daily 
rising in value. He understood, that per- 
sons connected with the West-India in* 
terest, speaking of this petition to the 
House of Commons said, that its success 
depended on them. “ We will,” they ob- 
served, “ agree to it on one confUtion-^ 
bill on that we shall insist— namely, that 
tlie same freedom of the foreign market 
shall be given to us os to the ^st-Iudia 
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grower.” Now he had no objection to 
that. Why ahould not the West^ Indians 
carry their produce to any part of the 
world they pleased.” 

Mr. Lyali — They may do so. 

Sir C. Forhes.^-l understand they 
must first bring their sugar here in Engli.'.h 
ships. 

Mr. XyflWsaid, that foreign ships might 
proceed to the West- Indies and convey 
the produce to their i*espective countries. 
The rule did not apply to English ships. 

Sir C- Forbes said, it was a West- India 
merchant who had made the observation 
to him, and he could not see why full 
latitude should not bo allowed to the 
West-Indi.i planter to dispose of his pro- 
duce as he could eitJier in British or 
foreign vessels. However that might he, 
he would again say, that the East- India 
Company were morally bound to protect 
the interests of the people of India, and 
to take those measures, which finally they 
must take, (and the sooner the better,) 
to shew that they would no longer be 
trifled with, otherwise they might rest 
assured, no relief would be granted to 
the East-Indies. He most strenuously 
advised the sending out a dispatch, direct- 
ing the Government of India to lay on 
such countervailing duties as would force 
the question fairly before Bari lament, on 
the ground of reciprocity. If 10 per cent, 
duty is to be exacted on India cot ton goods 
imported into England, the same should 
be imposed on the importation of English 
cottons into India; and, if 20 per cent, 
is to be charged here on Indian manufac- 
tured silks, the same ought to he le\ied 
on English manufactured silks scut into 
the Indian market. Every description of 
produce and manufactures, such us wool- 
lens, metals, and hardwares, expoitcd 
from England ought also to be subjected 
to a duty of at least 10 per cent, instead 
of being free as at present. This, he 
admitted, was a course exceedingly to be 
deprecated, if it could be at all avoided ; 
but he felt tliat the first obligation of the 
East- India Company was to watch o\er 
and advance, by every possible means, the 
welfare and happiness of the people of 
India. There was also a very large pecu- 
niary interest connected w'ith this cpies- 
tion; and, when they looked at w'hat 
had been done for the We.st- Indians, it 
would be well to recollect, that, from four 
to five millions annually must be drawn 
from India, to whose people no relief had 
been extended ; indeed, looking to all the 
expenses to which India w^as subject— the 
discharge of part of the 6 per cent, loan, 
the payment of the dividends to the pro- 
prietors of £630,000, &c., and the total 
annual drain from India could be little 
short of five millions sterling. How was 
this to be realized? How could they 
expect to supply the home treasury from 


India, when they destroyed her manu- 
factures and refused to receive the juoduce 
of her soil? While they w'ere, in (act, 
plundering the people of India day alter 
day, and year alter year, to an extent 
horrible to be contemplated ! In fifty years 
they had exacted from India more than 
would be suflicient to pay off the national 
debt, as shewm by a calculation made by 
Mr. Montgomery Martin. The European 
party, both here and in India, took good 
care of themselves, but the people of 
India were left to shift as they could. 
He hoped, however, that the day was 
approaching when the latter would be 
able to hike care of themselves, and to 
compel those to do them justii*e who now 
refused to attend to their complaints. 

Sir P. Laurie said, that the statement 
made by the gallant oHiccr fCol. Sykes), 
as to leiluction within a given time, of one 
million in the amount of their exports to 
India, was both important and alarming, 
and he should like to have more informa- 
tion on the subject. If their exports w'ere 
thus diminishing one year after another, 
it was a subject that required immediate 
legislative consideration. The true way 
to rouse the attention of Parliament, was 
to shew that the English exports were 
rapidly falling off. Tliey were, he was 
sorry to say, in that extraordinary position 
at present, in which, he believed, the 
Company was never before placed—they 
wcrejwhollyjunrcpresentedin Parliament } 
(hear, hear!) such hud been the effect of 
the alterations in the law of election in 
this country, that there was not one 
Director who bad it in liis power to state 
his opinion in the House ot Commons on 
any question which affected the East- 
India Company. 1 le regretted that the 
hon. hart, should have expressed a dis- 
jmsition to withdraw his services from the 
Company, because bo felt it was impor- 
tant that the lion. hurt, should attend for 
the jmrposc of occasionally agitating in 
that Couit, (jiic^'tions connected with the 
interests of the East-Iiidia Company and 
of the people ot India. It could now be 
done in that Court only, since they had 
no representative in the House of Com- 
mons — (hear, hear !) — and, therefore, he 
hoped that his excellent friend would 
never relax in his attendance or in his 
exertions. (Hear, hear ! ) Whether suc- 
cessful or not, he hoped that he would 
still persevere. He thanked him for his 
instrumentality in calling the Proprietors 
together; and he trusted that Courts 
would be occasionally called for the pur- 
pose of considering important questions ; 
for they might depend on it, that, with- 
out Imitation of this kind, it would soon 
be forgotten that there was such a body 
in existence. (Hear, hear !) He hoped 
therefore that his hon. friend would not 
think of retiring. (Hear, hear!) He 
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trusted that the petition would be placed 
in the bands of Mr. Fergusson, who 
understood the subject thoroughly; and 
who felt) as they knew from the sentiments 
which he hud expressed in that Court, a 
deep and zealous interest for the welfare 
of India ( Hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. Marriott said, that the interests of 
the natives of India ought, in the estima- 
tion of the Company, to be paramount to 
all other interests. He considered that 
they were trustees, whose imperative duty 
it was to protect the best interests of the 
people of India. They ought to adopt 
every means that appeared calculated not 
merely to advance their commercial pros- 
perity, hut that was likely to prove con- 
ducive to their moral and spiritual inte- 
rests. {Hear, hear!) 

Sir H. Willoughby said, he felt a con- 
siderable degree of pleasure in agreeing to 
the motion. He was, it was true, very 
much concerned in the continuance of the 
discriminating duties ; but he considered 
it to be his paramount duty — a duty 
superior to all others — to support any 
proposition which had for its object the 
preservation of the interests of their 
native subjects. {Hear, hear !) He should, 
therefore, most cordially assent to the 
motion of the hon. proprietor. {Hear, 
hear!) 

The Chairman . — It is hardly neces.sary 
for me to detain the Court for any length 
of time, or to indulge in many observations, 
as there appears to be no difference of 
opinion on the proposition which lias 
been submitted to us for consideration. 
{Hear, hear!) Neither would it be ne- 
cessary for me to claim the attention of 
the Court, if I were competent to enter 
upon the subject, considering the great 
ability W'hich has been displayed by those 
who have already spoken on this question. 
1 perfectly concur in what has been 
stated by those who have addressed the 
Court, that it is quite an anomaly in 
legislation, to see two regions, which 
ought, in the eye of tlie parent state, to 
be viewed with the same degree of favour, 
distinguished by discriminating duties on 
the same article of commerce. {Hear, 
hear!) I agree perfectly in an observation 
that has been made by a gentleman on 
the other side of the bar, that the agitation 
of this question is likely to influence the 
decision of the legislature, and to accelerate 
the removal of this crying injustice to 
India. {Hear, hear!) Not a day passes 
in which the public is not rendered more 
alive to the fact that the interests of Eng- 
land and of India are intimately con- 
nected ; and means will be taken, I trust, 
by persevering in the course now adopted, 
to relieve India from its present oppressed 
situation. {Hear, hear!) We, the Direc- 
tors, have been earnestly (‘ailed on to do 
our duty, eollcetively and individually, 


with zeal and spirit. In answer, I beg to 
assure our constituents, that no occasion 
has ever presented itself^ in which the 
Court of Directors has not most warmly 
represented and supported the interests 
India — not merely with reference to the 
duty on sugar, but our efforts have always 
been directed to obtaining an equality for 
India in all respects. {Hear, hear!) \ 
do hope that these representations, backed 
by the urgent statements contained in this 
petition, will be responded to by the 
legislature in that spirit of justice which 
has been too long neglected. I shall only 
say farther, that no opportutiity shall be 
lost on my part, or on that of my honor- 
able colleagues, in requiring for India that 
justice, which I think, I have always 
thought, has been too long denied. {Hear, 
hear !) Such an alteration of policy is not 
only necessary for the interest of that 
country, hut is equally essential for the 
welfare of England; and, I trust, that, 
while the proprietors deem it necessary to 
resort to temperate agitation on this 
question, it will be found, that, so far 
from feeling any reluctance at their as- 
sembling for the purpose in this Court, 
we shall be happy to meet their view's, 
tor devising the best means to secure the 
welfare and prosperity of India. {Hear, 
hear !) 

Mr. Twining did not mean to occupy 
the attention of the Court for many mi- 
nutes on the present occasion, seeing that 
a perfect unanimity of sentiment prevailed 
on the question. Indeed he should have 
remained silent, if he had not, on a former 
occasion, when the subject w'as brought 
forw'ard, felt it to be his duty to state his 
opinion. That, therefore, having l)een 
the case, he should be sorry not to take 
this opportunity again to record his 
opinion. That opinion remained un- 
altered, as to the justice and propriety of 
endeavouring to effect the great object 
which had been brought under their con- 
sideration. He thought, from all the 
experience which they had, that the act 
of justice which they had long sought for, 
might now be carried into effect, without 
injury to the West India interest or to 
the interest of any other party. No 
ground now remained to enable any set 
of persons to allege, as had formerly been 
done, that if this concession were made, 
they were likely to suffer injury. He 
believed, that, in the present state of the 
commerce of this country, the object which 
they had in view, if granted, would not 
operate prejudicially to any interest what- 
ever, but would prove beneficial to all 
parties, and w'ould have the effect of pro- 
moting the interests of India and the 
prosperity of the country at large. ( Hear, 
hear!) It would be a most important 
object to secure unanimity of exertion in 
pressing on the conside^iition of PnrliH- 
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went, the justice, necessity, and propriety 
of the measure which they were now 
seeking. He trusted that, on this im- 
portant occasion, they would not be de- 
prived of the exertions, the zealous and 
honest exertions, of Sir Charles Forbees 
[Heart hear!) He was extremely sorry 
to hear any allusion from him as to his 
withdrawal from that scene where they 
had derived so much benefit from his 
disinterested services ; and, though, with 
Sir Peter Laurie, he greatly regretted 
that there were, at present, no members 
to state the opinion of the East- India 
Company, in the House of Commons, 
still he did hope, that an occasion, would, 
ere long, present itself, when the zeal, 
integrity, and intelligence of the honorable 
bart. would again enable him to act in the 
legislature for the benefit both of the Com- 
any and of the empire at large. [Hear^ 
ear!) 

Colonel Sykes read an official account 
of our exports to India, in 1831—32—33, 
and 34, to show the decrease which had 
graduallv taken place. 

Mr. Weeding said, as perfect unanimity 
prevailed, it was unnecessary for him to 
address any farther observations to the 
Court. The anomalous situation in which 
the Indian trade was placed, operated as 
a bounty to all foreign nations to com- 
pete with us ; and every one knew how 
much the Americans had availed them- 
selves of the circumstance. The addi- 
tional quantity of sugar imported from 
the Mauritius after the reduction of the 
duty from 32s. to 24«. proved clearly the 
great benefit which India must derive 
from a similar reduction of duty. They 
ought to call on ministers to give some 
reason for the preference which they 
shewed to the West- India interest, if 
they persisted in the present system. As 
the ministers of a great country, they 
were bound to do this, or to yield to the 
reasonable representations that were ad- 
dressed to them. 

Mr. H. St. George Tucker said, he 
had so often experienced the indulgence 
of that Court, when he had addressed the 
proprietors on this subject, that he would 
not have thought of offering himself to 
their notice on the present occasion, had 
he not felt a wish to excite and stimulate 
those who had not yet stated their opi- 
nion, and who, from their experience, 
knowledge, and talent, were likely to 
throw new light on this question, to de- 
clare their sentiments. Some points had 
been very ably treated by the lion, mover 
and other gentlemen ivho had taken part 
in the discussion ; but there were other 
points, of great importance, which, he 
conceived, ought to be prominently in- 
troduced. He meant especially the effect 
of the present system on the agriculture 
O' India, and on the revenue derived 


from tliat t^riculture. The commercial, 
manufacturing, and shipping part of the 
question had been extremely well ar- 
^ed ; but he should like the subject of 
the agriculture of India, and the effect 
which the existing system had on the re- 
mittances of that country, which were 
necessary to meet its political and other 
debts, to be introduced to their consider- 
ation ; and there was a right hon. friend 
of his in that room who was peculiarly 
competent to give them the best infor- 
mation on all these questions. His opi- 
nion was of very great value ; and they 
had so few friends who advocated their 
cause in Parliament or elsewhere, that he 
could not lose the opportunity of taking 
his most valuable evidence, he would call 
it, on this question. They had no means 
of applying to Parliament, except through 
the medium of that Court. Petition 
after petition had been presented to the 
legislature on this subject, but hitherto 
w ithout effect. Last year a petition from 
that Court, unanimously carried, had 
been presented to parliament, fruitlessly 
as it would appear. On that occasion, 
and indeed for the last fourteen or fifteen 
years he did every thing that lay in his 
power to further the object which they 
had now in view; an object not more 
important to the interests of India than it 
was to those of the mother country ; for, 
if they did not allow the produce of 
India to be imported into this country, 
India would have no means of paying her 
debt. The hon. baronet had said, that 
the Company, if their representations 
were not successful, ought to undertake 
a w’ar with the custom-house. He con- 
fessed that he was not in favour of such a 
proceeding. Hie wished for reciprocity. 
He wiis anxious that India should be 
placed on a fair and equal footing with 
other British possessions. Unfortunately, 
if they wished to act as the hon. baronet 
advised them, they had not the power. 
They could not send out a dispatch or- 
dering additional duties to be levied. 
The right of imposing duties was never 
vested in the government of India ; and 
a vast deal of jealousy would be excited 
in this country if any attempt were made 
to place a check upon her manufactures. 
The Company, he repeated, bad no such 
pow er. All they could do was to require 
redress for their ow’n particular grievance 
—to call on the legislature for equal jus- 
tice. They had a right to demand that 
fair and equal duties, the same duties 
that were imposed on the produce of 
other British settlements should be im- 
posed on similar produce imported from 
India He had made these few observa- 
tions to excite his right hon. friend to 
give the Court the benefit of his evidence. 

Mr. IhU Mackenzie said, he would be 
very happy to assist, in any way, in at- 
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taining the object of the petition then 
before the Court. He had, however, 
been called on by his lion, friend, not ex- 
actly to speak to the subject, but to give 
evidenee. He feared, however, that he 
would be found a very partial evidence 
(Aeor, hear/); for, he confessed, that 
all his partialities leaned towards the in- 
terests of India, {hear hear /) and lie would 
be ashamed of himself if he could consider 
a question tliat affected those interests, 
quite impartially. {Hear, hear !) His views 
and feeling, however, on this oeeasioii, 
inq)cllcd him to take that course which 
was, he thought, best calculated to sup- 
port the interest of India, as well as the 
interest of the West* India proprietors. 
Some individuals said, that the Wcat- 
India intere.sts would suffer if the Com- 
pany were successful. Now his opinion 
tlecidedly was, that they would not suf- 
fer. He believed, that if the market 
were thrown open, there would be so 
great an accession of wealth consequent 
on the encreased consumption of manu- 
factures, that the demand for sugar would 
be fully equal to the produce of both the 
East and West-Indies. It was only 
necessary to make the reduction in the 
duties now called for, and such would 
inevitably bo the result. 'I'he population 
of England, as the population of return*, 
shewed, were increasing every day in 
number, and be hoped in comfort. A 
large proportion of tliat jiopulatioii con- 
sisted of manufacturers, and if the duties 
were equalized, there w'aa nothing to 
prevent the manufacturers of England 
from consuming the produce of botli the 
Ea.st and the West-Iudies. Those who 
took a just view of the subject must hail 
with satisfaction the general principle 
which they w ished to establish, that be- 
ing the principle of free-trade. As an ex- 
financial secretary he well knew the impor- 
tance of this question. The Company’.s 
records w'ere, in truth, full of facts, that 
proved the great importance of this subject 
to tile revenue of England. In all that had 
been said as to the propriety of encourag- 
ing the growth of .sugar in India, he en- 
tirely concurred. Indeed, the result of 
all inquiries shew'cd, that precisely in 
proportion as the cultivation of sugar was 
extended, in the same proportion wealth 
was enlarged. {Hear, hear !) As a proof 
of this fact, he would point to Bengal, 
where sugar was extensively grown. 
Those who had been in that country 
roust remember how carefully sug r was 
there cultivated, and they must be de- 
lighted to recollect the comfort which the 
persons employed in that species of labour 
enjoyed. It was most gratifying to sec 
them in the Indian spring (a very different 
sort of spring from that which they were 
now experiencing in this country), cheer- 
fully engaged in this favourite occupation. 
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Sugar, in fact, throughout a large part of 
the Company’s possessions, was that ar- 
tide on wdiicli every thing connected w ith 
the revenue must depend. In order to 
collect their revenue, they must neces- 
sarily have a certain supply of the precious 
metals. Now, India had no mines of her 
own ; and if it weie required to export a 
quantity of the precious metahs, where 
were they to he found. I’licy could not 
depend for the realization of their revenue ; 
they could not depend on the common 
grain of the country. It was impossible 
for them to look to that as the great 
source of revenue. They must, therefore, 
turn their attention to those agricultural 
and commercial jiroductions which might 
be most advantageously exported, and 
amongst these sugar certainly held the 
highest place. If, therefore, they were not 
allowed to export it profitably, they could 
not procure the necessary supply of the 
precious metals, and therefore he arrived 
at this conclusion, that the very solvency 
of India depended on extending the 
grow th of sugar, and exporting it profit- 
ably. But, tartfuT, there was another 
veiy important circum tance to be taken 
into consideration; they were requiring 
from India very large remittances for a 
VHiicty of purposes. Those remittances 
they must take as they could get them. 
Now, il sugar was saddled w’ith a duty, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, India 
w'a-. thereby deprived of paying its debt. 
{Hear, hear!) He had heard mention 
made of a recurrence to a war of duties. 
Now, he would rather keep duties for a 
moment in the hack ground. He wished 
to regard India as an integral part of the 
British em})ire, ami its people as forming 
a portion ol the subjects of that empire. 
( //ear, hear !) lie had no doubt that the 
j)eople of EnglaruhvouUl daily become bet- 
ter acquainted with the claims of India to 
their sympathy and affection. He would 
not have India treated as a foreign de- 
pendency of this country, but as a part of 
this great empire. Looking to the sub- 
ject in that light ; viewing India as apart 
of the empire ; he must enter his prote.st 
against a war of duties. {Hear, hear !) He 
would have no angry agitation, but just 
so inucli agitation as would serve the fair 
interests of the Company, and wdiat was 
more, the interests of England, which were 
clearly bound up with the question. He 
would hold out no threat, but calmly show, 
that by taking the course proposed, govern- 
ment would be adopting the true means 
of increasing the wealth of India, and with 
it the wealth of the United empire. The 
English manufacturer might be assured, 
that it was in vain for him to look for a 
market, if the produce of India were not 
received in return for his goods. The 
system of a policy which had been pur- 
sued for so long a time, tended to render 
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the gr^at ocean of Indian population as 
iftiproductive as the real ocean. The only 
thing necessary to correct this evil wa.^, 
tliat India should be allowed to pay by a 
return of her produce ; and the only way 
to effect that object was, to regard that 
country as a part of this empire. He 
would not demand any angry kind of jus- 
tice, but he would call for as full a measure 
of justice as they would yield to Scotland. 
He wished to see the same principle ap- 
plied to India, as had been applied to 
Scotland, but not the same principle that 
had been applied to another country which 
had attracted so much of their attention 
lately. He should like to encoiirago the 
produce of India ns that of Scotland hud 
been encouraged — by extending the know- 
ledge of scientific agriculture— by intro- 
ducing a liberal system of education 
among the people— and by disseminat- 
ing all that information which practical 
men could give, with reference to the in- 
terests of Indiu. He would afford greater 
facilities for men of science spreading 
abroad their knowledge, and by that means 
uniting more closely together, not only 
England and India, but tlie different parts 
of India itself. This was the species of 
agitation of which he approved. That 
agitation which did not disseminate sound 
knowledge amongst the people was not 
good, and it could not be denied that the 
agitation of angry passions banished, in- 
stead of assisting, the acquirement of know- 
ledge. As a witness, ho would say, tliat 
if they wished to maintain their revenue, 
they must continue to give jirotection to 
agriculture ; for agriculture and revenue 
were nearly linkecl together, and if they 
wished to raise the character of the people, 
it was merely necessary to provide f(jr 
their comfort and happiness. To effect 
tliese objects they ought to encourage the 
growth of sugar ; for, in jiroportion as the 
cultivation of that article was discouraged, 
in the same proportion was India depri\cd 
oflicr wealth, and tiie chaiucter of her 
people lowered. In pioportioii as they 
jirotectcd agriculture, they would add to 
those blessings which England had be- 
stowed upon India, and for which the 
people of that country ov\x*d, and were 
willing to pay, a kind and grateful re- 
turn . ( HeaVy hear ! ) 

Sir Charles Fori es w’ished to say one 
word in explanation, with reference to the 
“ war of duties,” which had been alluded 
to by the two last speakers. He shouhl 
never have thought of recommending such 
a measure, but as a last resource ; indeed, 
under any other circumstances, he .should 
greatly deprecate it; but they ought not 
to forget that, in order to obtain advan- 
tageous terms of peace, they ought to be 
prepared for war. 

The motion was then put, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Mr. Weeding said that an hon.gentlernan, 
for whom he felt the greatest respect, had 
been mentioned as the individual most 
fitted to discharge the task of presenting 
the petition to House of Commons. He 
thought, however, that some little diffi- 
culty might be felt in asking the gentle- 
man, to wliom he alluded, to perform that 
office, as he was a member of his Ma- 
jesty’s government. Besides, he thought 
it better that the petition should be en- 
trusted to one, who was a member of that 
court, and independent of jilacc. 

.Sir Peter Laurie suggested that it 
would be desirable to lca\e the selection of 
a gentleman, to ))rcscnt the petition, to 
the discretion of the Court of Directors, 

Mr Weeding thought the nomination of 
the individual should proceed from his 
(Mr. W.s) side of the bar. He should, 
thcretore, propose that Joseph Hume, 
Es<j., be requested to present the petition 
to tlie House of Commons ; and lie would 
leave it to the chairman to select Lord 
Clare, or any other nobleman, to present 
it to tbc House of Lords. 

Sir C. Forbes begged to sec’ond the pro- 
position. He had perfect conlidence that 
Mr. llumo would take up the question in 
a warm manner. He and Mr. Hume 
differed with regard to politics, but they 
had always agreed on questions relating 
to India 

Colonel Sjfhes had the highest respect 
for Mr. Hume ; but lie thought that if 
an individual, in sucli an ostensible posi- 
tion as a member of the government, were 
allowed to present tlie petition, that cir- 
cumstance might induce the ministers to 
take the matter up in a .strong way, and 
perli.ips effect tlie desired equalization of 
duties. 

Mr. Fielder would name Mr, Ewart, as 
a fit person to jircsent the petition ; but 
he thought they could not do better than 
leave the selection with the Court of Di- 
n ctors, who would, doubtless, be able to 
obtain the co-operation of several influ- 
ential individuals in advocating the claims 
of the East- Indies. 

Mr. Twining said, there was something 
like an impression on his mind that Mr. 
Cutlar Fcrgiisson had made something 
like an offer to present such a petition as 
the one just adopted : and he wished to 
know from the chair whether or not that 
was the fact. 

The Chairman was not aware that Mr. 
C. Ffergusson had made any offer that 
year, but be bad certainly made an offer 
last year ; and he advocated the cau.se of 
the East-Indian w’ith all that ability which 
had been described. 

Sir P. Laurie said that, since it was 
Mr. Fergusson who presented the last 
petition, not to allow him to present the 
present one, would seem like the with- 
drawal of the confidence of that court 
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from the hon. gentleman. He sliould, would move, That the petition Im pre. 
therefore, move an amendment to the sented to Parliament by such noble lorti, 
original proposition. and such honourable member, as the Court 

Mr. Weeding said it was his wish to of Directors might deem proper to select.*' 
render the proposition of any amendments (Hear^ hear/) 

unnecessary, and he would give up his This motion having been carried, the 
original motion, and instead, thereof, court adjourned. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIR P. MAITLAND. 

On the 2l8t May the Directors of the 
East- India Company gave a dinner, at 
the Albion Taveni, Aldersgate-street, to 
Lieut- General Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B.,who is about to take his depar- 
ture for Madras, to assume the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief of the forces 
on the Fort St. George establishment. 
The Directors were honoured on this 
occasion with the company of several 
olllicers of high military rank, and other 
distinguished personages. 

PRINCKS OF PERSIA. 

Three Persian princes, sons of the 
present Shah of Persia, have arrived in 
England, to visit the King. 'Iheir names 
are Shah Zadeh Rhoda K6li Meerza, who 
bears the title of Naib-ul-Moolk ; Shah 
Zadeh Najaf K6li Meerza, who bears the 
title of Wadi; and Shah- Zadeh Tamoor 
Meerza, who is styled Hossam-ul-Daw- 
leh. 

Their ostensible visit to this country is 
stated to be one of curiosity ; but it is sup- 
posed their mission has other objects in 
view. 

GENERAL ALLARD. 

Our Paris correspondent writes that 
General Allard is about to return to the 
court of Runjeet Sing, in a French vessel 
of war, which is to bear the artillery and 
other presents, which the general has 
been the means of obtaining for the Maha- 
rajah. As the aim of the expedition is, 
in part, scientific, to honour Allard, the 
attempt will be made to ascend the Indus. 
— Mom. Chron. 

GAZETTE AFFOINTMENTS. 

George Stoddart, Esq., to be his Majesty's con- 
sul in the islands of .Madeira ; date 12th April 
1836. 

Mr. Lewis de Drusina, approved of as consul at 
Port Louis, in the island of Mauritius, for the 

» blic and Hanseatic city of Hamburgh ; date 
May 1836. 

James Brant, Esq., sometime British vice-con- 
sul at Trebizonde, to be his Majesty’s consul at 
Erzeroom ; date 29th April 1836. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4th L. Dragt. (at Bombay). Lieut. Gen. Lord 
R. L. H. Somerset, o.c.b., from 1st Drags., to be 


col., V. Gen. Iliigonin dec. (1 March 36) Lieut. 

R. D. Campbell, from 15th L. Drags., to be lieut.', 
V. Vernon, who exrh. (29 April'.— Comet H. St! 
G. PrIaulK to be lieut. by purch., v.Dalgleish, who 
retires} Ens W. W. W. Humbley, from 2d W.I. 
regt., to be comet by purch., v. Priaulx (both 
6 May). 

13rh L. Hragg. (at Madras). Cant. George 
Weston, from )5th F., to be capt., v. Magan, who 
exch. (30 April). 

M Foot (in Bengal). H. C. A. Clarke to be 
ens., V. Nugent, app. to 59th F. (22 April). 

9/h Foot (In Bengal). Lieut. Wm. Dean, from 
38th F., to be lieut., v. Glasse, who exch. 
(2 Dec. 35). 

"iUt Foot (in V. D. Land). Lieut. Alex. Mac- 
kenzie to be capt. v. Daniell, dec. f9 Aug 35); 
Lieut. Chas. Lonsdale to be capt. v. Williams app. 
to 24th regt. (11 Dec.) ; 2d Lieut. J. II. Stuart to 
be 1st lieut. v. Mackenzie (9 Aug.) ; B. C. Crook- 
shanks to be 2d Lieut., v. Stuart (25 March 26]. 

28M Foot (in N. S. Wales). Maj. .S. J. Cotton, 
from 4l8t regt , to be major v. Browne who exch. 
(25 March 36). 

31«r Foot (in Bengal). Ens. A. Du Bourdieu 
to be lieut., v. Fortune, dec. (27 March 36) ; Jos. 
Greenwood to be ens. by purch., v. Du Bourdieu 
(6 May). 

3dth Foot (at Madras), Lieut. H. C. Scarman 
to be capt., v. Borough, dec. ; Lieut. S. Philips, 
from 17tn F., to be lieut., v. Scarman (both 
22 April). 

4Ath Foot (in Bengal), Lieut. C. K. Macan, 
from 48th F., to be lieut., v. Riley, who exch. 
(22 April). 

sath Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. John Guthrie, 
ftom h. p. Chasseurs Brittaniques, to be lieut., v. 
Pack, prom.; C. Dresing to be ens. by purch., v. 
Jephson prom, in 2d regt. (both 19 Feb. 36).— 
Ens. W. H. Collins to oe lieut. by purch., v. 
Guthrie who retires; and Moore Hill to be ens. by 
purch. V. Collins (both 26 Feb.); Ens. and Adj. 
O. Gorman to have rank of lieut. (27 do.).— Lieut. 
Wm. Fisher, from 78th regt., to be lieut., v. Wat- 
son app. to Ceylon regt. (1 April). 

62(f Foot (at Madras). Ens. Robert Gibson, 
from 36tb regt., to be lieut. by purch., v. Day. 

who retires (15 April) Staff Assist. Surg. George 

Carr to be assist, surg., v. Knox, app. to staff 
(22 April). 

78th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. Wm. Morris, from 
97th regt., to be lieut, v. Fisher app. to 58th regt. 
(1 April). 

97tA Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut O. Keating to be 
capt. by purch. v. Layard who retires ; Ens. C. J« 
F. Demhire to be lieut. by purch., v. Keating ; 
and H. C. M. Ximenes to be ens. by purch., v. 
Denshire (all 11 March 36); cadet W. Boyd to be 
ens., V. Ximenes app. to lOlh r^t (12 do.)— Lieut 
Robert Lisle, firom Ceylon regt, to be lieut. v. 
Morris app. to 78th regt. (1 April). 

Ceylon Rifle Regt. 2d-Lieut. H. Smith to be Ist- 
lieut., V. Morris, dec. (15 July 35).- 2d-LieutWin. 
Hardisty to be Ist-Iieut., v. Holgate, dec. (8 Jan. 
36).— Ens. W. L. Domenlchetti,from h. p. 95th 
regt, to be 2d-lieut. v. Smith (11 Feb.L— E. J. 
Holworthy to be 2d-lieut. by purch., v. Domcnl- 
chettl who retires (12 Feb.).— Cadet H. L. McDou- 
gail to be 2d-lieut., v. Hardisty (13 Feb.) —Lieut. 
Albert Watson, from 58lh regt, to be lieut., v. 
Lisle app. to 97th (1 April).— Lieut Alexander 
Tomkins, from ^ W.I. regt., to be lit lieut, v. 
Jefibrson, app. paymaster ; Lieut R. JeflfbrsoD to 
be paymaster, v. J. Boustead, who retires on h. p. 
(both 6 May). 

Btevee.— Capt. B. B. Shee, 47th M.N.I.,tohare 
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lockl rftnk of lleut. coU on a particular lervlce in 
iSnlaliS April 36). 

Capt MkM)hochie> the secretary of the Royal 
(jMieraphlcal ISociety, has been appointed secre- 
tary to Sir John Franklin, tiie new governor of 
Van Dteman's Land, and will proceed with him 
tohia destination in July. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrioalg. 

April 30. Batavia, Scharper, from Batavia; off 
penaance.— M ay 2. Heto of Matown, (rrundy, 
(torn Bombay 17th Dec., and Cape Itith Feb.; off 
Cork.— ?• Lady Nugent, Fawrelt, from China 
jjtith Nov.; ofr Portsmouth.— 9. Royal Admiral, 
Fotheringham, from China 13th Nov. ; off Ply- 
mouth.— 19. Mary Ann, Anderfon, from Ceylon 
(jth Dec., and Mauritius 22d Jan. ; oft’ Falmouth. 
—12. Duke of Sueaex, Horsman, from China 14th 
Jan.( off Penzance — IVindsor, Henning, from 
Bengal 23d Jan., and Cape 13th March : Duke of 
Buceleu^, Martin, from Bengal 2.5th Dec., and 
Madras 7th Jan.; Arethusa, Jane, from Manilla 
^th Nov., and CapeAth Feb.; Malabar, Tucker, 
from Bombay 4th Jan , and Cape 1 1th Ma>ch ; ail 
off Plymouth —Ifilisaftf'rA, M'Nair, from Bengal 
17lh Dec. ; off Cork. — 13. HereJhriUhire, Isaacson, 
from Bengal (ith Jan., and Cape Ath March ; Wel- 
lington, Liddell, from Madras Ibth Jan., and Cape 
4th March; and London, Wimble, from Bengal 
7th Jan.; all oft’ Falmouth.— Comiwi//, Bell, fioin 
Bengal 17th Jan., and Cape; oft’ Penzance.— itV 
phrateg, Hannay, from Bengal 23d Jan. ; off Liver- 
pool.— 14. Gernral Kyd, Aplin, from China I.3th 
Jan.; Lord Hunger fo/rd. Fat quharson, from Bengal 
lllh Jan., and Cape; Fuirlie, Ager, from Bengal 
2.'ith Dec.; Sealeby Caetle, S,iridys. from China 
17th Jan.; Edinburgh, Marshall, from Chln.i loth 
Jan.; Robert Small, Fulcher, fioin Bengal 7i-h Jan.. 
/iOdy Flora, Ford, from Madras 2Aih .Jan. ; and 
Duke of Rtdford, Bowen, from Bengal 7th Jan ; 
all off Plymouth.— A/oi'/cy, Douglas, from Ceylon 
5th Jan., and Cape 20th Feb.; oft’ Falinoutn.— 
Claremont, Stephens, from (.'hlna 0th Jan. ; Atab, 
Lowe, from China 20th Dec., and Cape 12th 
March ; Relhaven, Crawford, from China 4th Jan. ; 
Mary &nnerotlle, Jackson, from China 1st Jan.; 
ixipgy, Highat, from China 3d Jan. ; Fatatm, 
Feathers, from China 0th Jan.; and Herculean, 
King, from China 3d Jan.; all off Hoyhead.— 
Collingwood, Hookey, from Bengal 15th Jan., and 
Malabar, Dunlop, from Mauritius 27th Jan. ; 
Iwth off t’ork. — Arabian, Brown, from C^hina 31st 
Dec.; ar Bristol.— 10. Susannah, Ridley, from 
N. S. Wales 7tb Dec. ; Grecian, Smith, from 
V. D. Land 20th Dec. ; Georgiana, Thoms, from 
Bengal 28th Dec., and Mauritius Ist Feb. ; Earl 
Grey, Talbert, from Bengal 1st Jan.; Exmouth, 
Warren, from Bengal 15tn Jan., and Cape ]2lh 
March ; Carnatic, Brodle, from Boinimy 10th Jan. ; 
and (!ape 17th March; Clifton, Worsail, from 
Ceylon Uth Jan. : Henry Bell, Wesley, from Mau- 
ritius 3d Feb., and Cape 0th March: Royal George, 
Richards, from China 3d Jan. ; and Fnnce Geoige, 
Shaw, from Madras 17th Jan. ; all off Plymouth. 
—Bolton, Compton, from Bengal 23d Dec., Madras 
12th Jan., and Cape 15th March; Marquis of 
Hastings, Clarkson, from Bombay Kith Jan.; 
Jacidi Cats, Ingeram, from Batavia 5th Jan.; 
AnnaBella, Anstruther, from Mauritius 16th Feb. ; 
Olive Branch, Shirling, from Cape 20th Feb., 
Mury TayUn , Early, noin Mauritius 12th Jan. ; 
and Emma Eugenia, Milbank, from China 24th 
Dec. ; all off Falmouth.- Tory, Reid, from Bom- 
bay 23d Jan. ; and Bombay Pack< t, Garnock, from 
Bengal 9th Jan.; both at Liverpool.— Mary 
fylker. Pollock, from China 24th Dec., and Cape 
oth March; Dominica, Huntley, from Mauritius ; 
wd Sidmu, Adams, from China 30th Dec.; all off 
Cwk.— PoKtomegee Bomanjee, Thomson, from 
China Oih Jan.; Columbia, Underwood, from 
China 8th do.; both off Fowey. -St. George', 
Thompson, from Bengal 15th Jaii., and Cape 9ih 
Mwch ; and Paragon, Cook, from Mauritius Ist 
Feb. ; both at Bristol.- Penyard Park, Middleton, 
«om Mauritius 15th Jan., and Cape 10th Feb. ; off 
Penzance— Lady Faversham, Webster, from Bom- 
biy 15th Nov., Aleppy, and Cape 11th Feb. ; off 
^^nage.— 1!. M. hired transport Maitland, Mar- 
from St. Helena 12th March, and Ascension 
j^th d(L; off Portsmouth.— itonuw/i, M'Leod, 
from Mauritius 5th Feb.; in the Clyde.— 17 . 
Neptunis, Kiajr, /Vom BaUvia 19th Jan.; oft’ 
■«('/4ifl/.J(ittr.N.S.VoL.19,No.78. 


Portland.- France’s, Kirkus, from Mauritius 20th 
Jan.; off Falmouth.— SteWtnjr* Burnett, from 
Mauritius 31it Jan., and Cape 24th Feb. $ off Piy- 
raouth.— 18. fVestmoreland, Brigstock, from V. D. 
Land 30th Dec.; eff Hastings— 19. WUHam, 
Dunn, from Cape 27th Feb.; at Deal.- Fosco dUr 
Gama, from Batavia, &c. ; off Portsmouth.— 
2<l. Diana, Hawkins, from Bengal 13th Jan. ; at 
Liverpo 1.-21. Velocity, WithUcoiiib, from Mus- 
cat; at Deal.— Ty-oMy/iftJM, Thomson, from China 
20th Dec.: off the W ight.— 24. Pyramus, Weller, 
from Singapore .Mh Dec., and Cane Uth Feb. ; off 
Falmouth.— 25. Manchester, Hawks, from Mauri- 
tius { off Dartmouth. 

D^artures. 

Aprii. 5. Medora, Twcedie, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 15. Auqusta Jessie, 
Edenborough, for N. S. Wales; from Portsmouth. 
— 27 . City of Edinburgh, Frazer, for Mauritius 
and Madras ; from Portsmouth. — ^28. Rto Packet, 
Dciich, for Muscat; from Torbay — 30. Mary 
Bihby, Cumming, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 
Mav I. Tiger, Scaright, for Bombay; Tigris, 
Tithcringtoii, for Bengal; and Vasiner, 
for China ; all from Liverpool.— 2. Nelson Wood, 
Robinson, for Batavia and Singapore; from 
Liverpool. — 4. Rapid, Light, for South Aus- 
tralia iwith emigrants) ; from Deal— 5. John 
Uagshaw, Blyth, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Deal . — lloyil Sa,mn, Renner, for Bata- 
via, Singapore, and China; from Liveipool. 
—0. Duchess of Clarence, Hutchinson, for Bom- 
bay; from Liverpool.— ./fljon'f, (.'halinerg, for 
Mauritius; and Amelia Thompson, Tomlinson, 
for Launceston (with emigrants) : both from Deal. 
— 7 . Mit/fat. Bolton, for N. S Wales (with con- 
victs) : tioin Portsmouth.— B. Clormda, Mitchell, 
for N. S. Wales; William Glen Anderson, Dolwon, 
for ditto; Moming Star, Linton, for Cape and 
Algoa Bay ; and Duchess of Northumberland, 
Roxburgh, for N. S. Wales (.with convicts) t>io 
Cork: all from Deal. — .tgnes, Broadfoot, for 
Bengal: and Sarah Hirkett, Atkin, for Singapore; 
Ixith from Liver)H>ol.— 9. Gulnnre, Henderson, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Llverpotil. 
—111. Eudora, Addison, for Hobart Town; and 
Thomas Snook, Baker, for Cape ; both from Deal. 
—Enterprise, Rolwrts for Batavia and China ; 
from Liverpool.— 11. Thomas, Hartner, for Cape; 
Co/ Creighton, for Bengal; Australia, For- 
ristcr, for Bombay ; and Samuel Winter, Rodger, 
for Batavia and China; all from Liverpool.— 12. 
DMArco/C’/a/'c/nc, Sandford, fo. Cape; from Deal. 
—14. Jane Brown, Dunlop, for Batavia and 
.Singapore; from Clyde.— 15. Euphrates, Buck- 
ham, for Bombay ; and Walnier Castle, Bourchler, 
for dilUi; both from Portsmouth.— Afo/ator, 
Forbisher, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 16. 
Alexander Hanng, St. Croix, for China; from 
Deal.— 17 . Theresa, Young, for Madras and Ben- 
gal; from Portsmouth.— y<m6ia«, Cain, for Laun- 
ceston ; and Mary Catherine, Campbell, for Cape 
and Bengal; both from Dea\.—JMtorence, Gill, 
for Bengal; and Italy, Commerais, for China; 
both from Liverpool.— 18. Allerton, Evans, for 
Bengal; from Llverpin)!.— E/ico, Harris, for Mau- 
ritius ; from Bristol.— 19. Sesostris, Yates, for 
Ca|»e, Madras, and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 
Douglas, Hamilton, for N. S. Wales; from Deal. 
—20. Memnon, Ekin, for Bengal ; from LivernotiL 
21. Anna Wbertson, Hamilton, for China; from 
Di»h—Wateiloo, Cow, for N. S. Wales (with con- 
victs) ; from Cork. — 23. Royal William, Ireland, 
for Madras: from Portsmouth.— A/rtcgorn#, Tay- 
lor, for .41goa Bay; from Deal.— ('lover, 
for China ; John (f Gaunt, Roberts! n, for Batavia 
and China; nnd Eousrald, I’rawford, for Mauri- 
tius, all from Liverpool.— 24. Royal George, Wil- 
son, for Bombay ; and Indemnity, Roberts, for 
Mauritius and Ceylon ; both from Deal.— Jumna, 
Pmier, for Batavia and China; from Liverpool. 
—25. Jean, Goldie, for Bengal; Trusty, West, for 
China; Gmrge Canning, Winn, for Bombay ; and 
Horsey, Parkinson, for Mauritius, Penang, and 
.Singapore; all from Deal.— 27- Fama, Purvis, for 
('a{ie, Batavia, and China , from Deal. 


PASSENCKRS FROM INDIA- 
Per Windsor, from Bengal: Mrs. Longuevllle 
Clarke; Mrs. De Brett; Mrs. Boyd; Mrs. Simp- 
son; Miss Killett; Misst's J. and F. Boyd; J. A. 
Pringle, Esq., C. S ; R. H. Tulloh, E*q., C. S. ; 
(’has. Beecher, Esq., C. S. ; Maj. E. A. Campbell, 
Ld L. (’.; Geo. Boyd, Esq. ; Win. Patrick, Esq. ; 

(H) 
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4 & II M Kith F. : A. iipien, Esq., BengalC.s.; 
I VO Sutherlandt E9Q«» Spiers* Esq.* A. • ’A*nichv. Esq.j i* W* Smith, Esq.) ftftem 


?“&Vd‘T'sta5Sn7 iS' li: StaiiSi. wo 

Masters BoilMUt two blasters Simpson t MmW 
be Brett: Master Crawford.— From the 
A llorak E«a. ; two Mi^ws DeWltt.— L.ande<l at 

!he Cap^ : John Grant, Mrs. Giant, and 

Soenre, from N. S. Wales: Cant. Moxey, 
late7f t^Gnorge the Third ; Mr. and Mn*. Jour- 
dainet Mrs. Caville. 

Per Kdinbura^, from China: j?*' 

pteSiT^SiNfi. i-b™*"' 

Ge«u Coles; Mr. E. H. Burgh. 

Per nuke of Suesett from China: James N. 

DSil"K«l.i M,j. U«..en .nd fi.ech.ldrco, J. 

A. Pereira, E«,q ; Mr. W. I . Hry. 

Per Hero of Mnlown, from Bombay : Alii Agah. 
r.o5:ri'orotL«™h.C.p..Po.^^^^ 


■ A AiaM»« ar. — - MSOOlfm ^ 

children.— Prom the Brown, iv(, 

Brown, and two Misses Brown.— Landed 
mlhTcaiiT Mrs. R. Bird arid four children; 
Majo? AnTerson. (Master Harrington died at sea. 
4ih Feb.) _ 

Per Robert Small, from Bengal: Mrs. C. Plow- 
den^two Mi'ses Plowden; the Hon. Capt. and 
Mrs* Powys and five children ; Cam. Md Mn. 
SiSr aSd W children; Mrs. Maj. Wushard and 
.•hiiH • Miss Church; three Misses LangstafT; J, 
Vhurch. E^q.V F. Trower. E«i ; Capt. eTUs, H.M. 
J6th Lince?s; Capt. tiroft. Bengal Anny; Capt. 
pSerlck. ditto; Capt. Croudace; Lieut. Blau, 
shard ; Lieut. Jervis and child. 

Ihsr Euphrates, from Bengal : Mrs. Griffiths and 
rhildren : M*. Moore and four ditto; Mrs. 
Hutchins and two ditto; 


nbay : Alll Agah. Hutchins and two oiiio ; v ^ 
ifttiki * Dr.Moorc. N 1 • Capt* Grlfllths, l.lth tlijto * JfyUl-^OQVCt 

• from Bombay: Mrs. 


—From Ol neici.w. 

governor; Mrs. and Miss Dallas 
Mrs. Lewis; Miss McLutcheon. 


; \ wracieou; two — - - 

Mr.ana Mr., A... 


rwm. W, ’ = «;• 

.•oimick, K..1.. Illtloi 


Per mzaotrn, nv,... • 

chison; Mr. Barclay .md chil . i Ma.irae* Fenwick, Esq., oiiio; i a.. .-..b.- 

t*e, /iiilfa of Bucf/cMjfAi from Bengal and Madras. I’Aot Hiinninc. Madras est <b. ; twoMi8SL»4 

a»atwo\h.Mren. Mrs. Maxtonc; Uro«n , l«o Mi»^ Gun- 

mS V& »nd two rhll.to : ""‘''“'I'- _*“L^“y«= 


dW™VrG«"™.- two .H..O, 
sto le ; Miss OavulMin ; the Vcnoniblc 
Robinson; W. A Ncaye Esq.. C. s.; 

I'jin* A. F. Arbulbnot, Esq.; ,p"b ! 

Cant Boileau; Capt. Seaton: Lieut. Mtllish; 

L eut. Kenneily, 14th N. I. ; thirty-eight invalids; 
five servants. „ ww i 

Per Mnlal^ar, from Mauritius: Mrs. P^’^' ra and 
(hild; Lieut. Graves; Dr. Owen; Mr. Morgan. 

Per Sterling, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
nirckbum aiSl three children; Miss houtheote; 
Dr. Henderson; two servants. 

Per Vatami, from China: Mr. J. A. Stewart* 

Per Herefordshire, from Bengal : Mrs. * 'P^'f 
.ind four Misses Piper; Mrs. Gordon; MissVtr- 
no.; Col. Pipe?, 11.^1. Whregt.; Majors Hopper 
•ind A'oung, oilto ; Capls. Carr, ( am pliell. (»r 11114 % 
and Blennerhassett. ditto; 

O'Halloran, Irvine, Green, l-ocUy, 

'ind (Bass, ditto; Ensigns Smith, Otonnell, 
Siowelll Brace, 

•iittrt* Assi t. Surg. Foss, ditto; .kHt mtn, ».> wo- 

jVr from BenBil! 

Mrs. Archdeacon DealUyt Mts* 

Kinflston; Mrs. Ross; Mrs. Jackson, Miss Stal- 
kiu Col. Stirling, 74th N. I-J 

WdN. 1.; Lieut. Chilcott, 74 th N. I.: Hei.Mr. 
Fteson ; Wm. Thacker, Esq. ; John Browne, Esq.; 
liTMissw Forbes, two Misses Davidson; two 
Misses Ross; Misses Barton, Jackson, and R-im- 
sav • Masters Stalkart, Shakspeare, 
son,’ Goodwyn, Ennis, Watts and Gnffln; eight 

Wellintfton, frorn Madras; 

lulii II M 13th L. Drags. ; Lieut. H. Lawford, 
ffinm; iK j/ nShr;^ Rev. II. Page; 
three Misses Palmer; Misses Blair and Wahab, 
Masters Palmer, Hawker, Bell, three Horsl^s, 
Watkins, and Briggs; ten servants, (Mrs. Gen. 
Hawker died on 2lst March.) 

Per Morley, from Ceylon; Capt. and Mrs. 
(’hmcl; Mrs. Baraett and two childr^; 


nitiff: Misses De Silva, trranai 1 , ami ■'•a 
KsVs. Gunning, Minch, n. &c. ; six ^ryants 
Per lAuui Huoftcrfotd, from Btmgal: Ihe Hon. 
Mii Eihou Mrl Dunlop; Mrs. D Aguilar; Mis. 
Rntril* Mrs. Hughes; Mrs. De Montmomuy ; 
M?J^slnoult; Miss Philp; the lion. J. E. Ediut; 

Hr Macd nald; Capt. Campbell; (apt. Hughes; 

Hr* Montmorency ; Mr. Smoult; three Mas- 
1 two Masters Russell ; Masters Cham- 

MontmoJency; two Masters lluglH;s; two Missis 
wonunorem^^ Mkses Youilg; MisSCS Smitli, 

IVAgudar, Ch imbcis, Macdonald, Mytten, and 

Mrs. Eden; Mrs. 
Krasc?; Mr« Hightnoor; Mrs. Stewart; Mrs. 
Mrs Montgomerie; Mrs. Chambers ; 
Cupp^e, • jjy^^pgarce; Mis. Bell; Mrs. 

[S,.u 

ithT {• • lWi. t>. Dri»coll. late of the I'l";'*- 
D.SulevillJr'^th’ir^t^^^^ and’'sVva,iis. 

(Lieut. Pereira died at sea). 

Per Lady Faverekam, from Bomtoy ; (apt. and 
Mrs. Kerr and two children; Lieut, t halk. 

* Per General Kyd, from China; Capt. and Mrs. 

" pS ftom Brntgal: C.ft. WlllUm,. 

79d B N. I.; M^. Me Keen; Mr. Logan.-^l-rom 
S^Kna: Mrs. CapU Rlcketto and tour children, 
from the IV'-tt”*”** „ , 

Per Duke «" ! 

Mrfc ShuWham: l.«>Pft ! “th g “K 

G R. B Bcrney, Esq., C.h. ; , ,1’ 

Bcncal Cavalry ; Capt. Morse Cooper, H. M. Di ' 

1 D^Lst Lieut. Gaitskell. Bengal army ; IL »- 
Strong? Esq.. H. M. 2Cth regU : Dr. Andrew, Btn- 
cIl L.C.; eight children; five servant.. (Mrs. 
Sames Millar died at sea 8ih Jan.) 

Per Maitland (transport), ’l vdi 

Armstrong; Miss Armstrong ; Misses Mary J.ydia 

mirSarr^ett Clemcnt.ria_ Vounge; Capt. A. A 


<’hS,clTMT’.tid Mt^ oilTOett mid two cJiMtwt 

Mrs. Douglas; Capt. Beverhouat, 11. M. ^h commanding the detachment; Lieut. 

J5S 5 MrT CoulAeYd. C. S. ; Dr. Fitmaurice ; St. •|^elena Artillery ; . ^ t? E W Gn 

Gottreux ; Mr. Cockburn ; flve_ children.-- , » St. Helena regt. ; 2d Lmv ts. f . N. Gr 


wet • Mr" CoulAeld, C. S.; Dr. i-iizmaurice, strong, St. Helena , "•'■“V itf" Greene 

Lfeut. Gottreux; Me Cockburn; j St. jfbLleiiairtiifevVsuW. 

n«s -’ 2 BoJSts, 5 corporals. 14 homhardiers. 
f SimmeriS Banners, 25 soldiers* wives, and 


Mr Read ; Jan Tzatzee and Andre Stoffle,, Caffre 
chlrfs; Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Gibbs. 

Per Prince George, from Madras; Mrs. Macle()d 
and^ild ; Mrs. l»^rfor and child; John Mwleod, 
Esq.— From St. Helena; Mrs. Solomons and son. 

Per Cortmall, from Bengal; Mrs. Kennedy; 
Mn C^rge Bird; Mrs. Steel; Mrs. Seppings; 
MURlcSr Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Bell; Mrs. Good- 
wSMaj? Reynolds, invalids; Cy»t. Johiwn. 
Heng. ArtiUery ; Capt. Goodwin, h*M. Slst 
Gant Simpson, 55th N.I.; (’apt. Lowth, H*M. 
LftegcT^t. Steel. 41st N.I.; Capt. Humfrey, 
Aitille^; Lieut. Phibbs. dlst N.I. ; Lieut. Ciaw- 


he Hon. B. (• company 0 - 1 ^. 

Per Westmorland, from V. D. Land; Mr. 
Hine; Mr. Thomas Berrand. 

Per Bombay from Bengal ; Mrs. Stoc 

queler and child; Mr.Limond , Mr. Turner. 

Per Exmonth, from Btmgal and 

Mrs. Chalnier? and family; Mrs. BCKioru 
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r&milY] Mrs. Warren and family i Mm. Sherert 
Mn Siieni and chiKi; Mn. Phillips: Col. Bird: 
Dr. Cnalmars ; Capt. Warren, late of the Sher~ 
bum$; Capt Pinei Mr. Bird; two Mines Camp' 
hell; two Mines Battye; two Masters Campbell: 
two Masters Battye: Master Ange1o.->LRnded at 
the Cape: Col. and Mrs. Hopper: Mr. Hopper; 
Capt. Baker.— Landed at St. Helena ; Capt. and 
Mm. AleKander; three Misses Alexander. 

Per SeaM>y Castle, from China: Mr. William 
M'^dligant Mr. S. Holbrook. 

Per Bottom, from Bengal and Madras: Mr.«. 
Johnstone and two children : Mrs. Edgeombe and 
two ditto; Mrs. Sheppard; Lieut.-('oi. Kitson, 
2:)d M.N.I. : Major Johnstone: Cant. Hibgame. 
•/)th M.N.I. ; Dr. Richards: Dr. Bell and two 
children ; Dr. Kdgeombe ; LieuL Kendall, Ueiig. 
Kuiop. Regt. ( Lieut. Channur, Bengal Artillery; 
Lieut. Bose, fioth M.N.I.; Lieut. Scotland. Jth 
duu>; Kns. Impey, 31st ditto; invalids of H.M. 
service, 1 woman, and ii children.— (Lieut. Freese, 
12 th M.N.I., died at sea). 

Per Carnatic, fnim Bombay: Mrs. and Miss 
Hobson ; Mrs. Farquhatson; Mrs. and Miss Mac. 
lend; Mrs. Stevens n and four Masters ditto; 
Mrs. Moore: Mrs. Grierson; Mrs. Brodic; Cqpt. 
Hobson, Bombay army; Dr. OrJeisoii, ditto; 
Lieut. Ralph, Queen’s, in charge of invalids; 
Lieut. M’Lcod, Madras army ; Lieut. Stewart, 
H M. •'>7th regr. : two Masters Hobson; Masters 
Malcolm and Flower, — (Torn the Cape: Mis. 
Blair; Mrs. and Miss Dickson; Wm. Dickson, 
Ksq. : Mr. Ross; Mr. Hiirrows; Master and Miss 
Lindsay: 4'i invalids: 8 servants. 

Per St. Georffe, from Bengal : Mrs. Cardew and 
two children; Mrs. Stainforth and six ditto; Mrs. 
Clark and two ditto; Mrs Marshman and diild: 
Mrs. Rankin; Mrs. Blenkm and child; Mis. 
Stephenson and four clnldrcn ; Mrs. Patten and 
child; Mrs. Harjette and two children; Miss 
Williams; C. Cardew, Esq., ('.S. ; Major Worrall, 
Capt. Jackson, O.A. ; Capt. Martin, 41st 
icgt. B.I.; Litut. .Streng, H.M. 13th Lt. Inf.; 
l.ieiit. Holder, ditto; Lieut. Lock, IfithB.N.r. ; 
Lieut. Trail, Engineers; W. Pogson, Esq. ; Mr. 
Harjette; Dr. Blenkin ; Mr. Stephenson; Mr. 
I'atien; Miss Sophia Monckton; Masters Fied. 
Inglis and John Monckton; 10 servants —Miss 
\\ hciilley was landed at the Cape. 


Rrpe>'tc(l 

Per Broxharnehury, from Bengal: Hon. Mre. 
Lindsay: Mrs. Henry Lushingtoo; Mrs. Col. 
Faithfull; Mrs. Capt. Fell I Mrs. Blundell ; Mrs. 
W. W. Bell; Mrs. Low; Mrs. Cainplicll; Miss 
Halfott; Robert Saunders, Esq., C.S.; G. W. 
Traill, Esq., C.S.; Capt. Rlundell, H.M. Ilth 
i>t. Drags.; Capt. W. Grant, 27th N.I.; Capt. 
.1. IL Low; Lieut. Harper, H.M, !Uh Foot; 
Misses Davidson, two Robinson, two Kennedy, 
Iwo Dashington, two Millctt, two Robertson, 
Metcalfe, Wilkinson, Traill, and Faithful! ; 
Masters BluudeU, two Robinson, Holland, H u- 
daiits, Metcalfe, Borough, two Farrington, Fell, 
Low, two Blair, and Davidson. 

Per Florentia, from N.S. Wales; Mrs, Baines 
and son; Mrs. Perkins; Dr. Savage; Capt. Petrie; 
Messrs. \\ att, Denton, Denton, jun., M'Kliilay, 
Clark, Porter, Corrobine, Maiber, Craig, and 
bown; Masters Aspinall, Forbes, and two 
Dickson. 


(m charge of troops) ; Major Romney; Lieut, 
Holdsworth; Ens. Jephson; Mr. Hadow; Mr. 
Steuart; Mr. Jackyl; Mr. Howard; Mr. Munro. 


Euphrates, for Bombay ; Mr. and Mrs. ' 
Mills; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; Dr, and Mrs. 
Hproule; two Misses Watkins; MissCnle; Lieut. 
Bioadiumt: Mr. Wilson; Messrs. Nelson; Mr. 
Perfect. 


Per Royal William, forMadra;;: Mr. and Mrs. 
O. A. Smith; Major and Mrs. MTherson ; Capt. 
Gray and family : Mrs. MacCIoud ; MissChrystfe; 
Miss Macdonald: the Mia^es Prendergast; — 
rriiigle. Esq., Madras C. S.; Capt. Pcchell; 
Licoit. Butler, Madras army; Mr. Raikcs, C.S.; 
Mr. Fraser: Mr. Grant. H.M. t!2d regt.; Mr. 
Wahab, Madras army; Mr. Money, ditto; Mr. 
Gordon. 


BIRTHS, MARR1.\GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. l.'i. At .Sea, the lady of Capt. W. Bell, fchip 
Cornwall, of a daughter. 

/Ipttl 2i). ^t Brabrruf, Surrey, the lady of Major 
Arthur Wight, H.C..S., of a son and heir. 

Mays. In Manchester .Square, the lady of Win- 
throp M. Pracd, E.sq., M.P., of a daughter. 

9. In Somerset Street, Portnian Square, the 
lady of Henry Stalmaii, Esq., of a son. 


MARRlAdCS. 

Aprils. At Diith, the Rev. William Littlehales, 
thud son of Hear- Aitmiml Lltl)eh.iles,to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. W. H. ('leather, 
of the Ut Ceylon regt., many years deputy judge 
advocate in that inland. 

Jlfu.v H. At .Saham, Norfolk, D’Urban Blyth, 
Esq., nephew to Maj. Gen. .‘•ir Benjamin D’Urfmn, 

S ovemor of the Cape of Good Hope, to Ann, 
aughter of William Farrer, Ksq., of Saham. 

12. AC Kensington, J. II. Whiteway, solicitor, 
eldest son of .Samuel Whiteway, Esq., of Oakford 
House. Kingsteinton, Devon, to Frederica (iiiiiberl, 
daughter or the late (.'apt. Wm, Wilkinson, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s .Service. 

17. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, (’apt. C, .S. 
Maliiig, of thefilitn legt. Bengal N. 1., to Wernyss 
Jane, relict of the late Miij. (’. H. Campbell, and 
daughter of the Hon. I.. (». K. Murray, youngest 
son of the late Earl of Dunmorc. 

19. At Balhwick Church, Charles Rowlandson, 
Esq., of the Madras army tliird son of the late 
Rev. M. UowUndson, D.D., Vicar of Warminster, 
Wilts., 10 Ellen, second daugiiterof C. F. Soren- 
sen, Esq., of Ualiiwick-hill. 

2o. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Barr^ Wm. 
Goldie, E.sc|., ol the Bengal Engineers, to Julia 
Harriett, only child of the late James Gosling, 
Esq., formerly of Clay Hall. 

iMti’ly. At Dingwell, R. Mackenzie, Esq., ma- 
jor K. I. (’ompany’s service, to Katherine, daugh- 
ter of the laiu Alex. Mackenzie, Esci , of Burton- 
Crescent. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Sesostris, for Bengal: Mrs. Yates; Mrs, 
"cll; Miss Britton; Mias Home; Capt. Bell; 
Mr. Muir, C.S. ; Lieut. Carter.— For Madras: 
Jos. Thomson ; Mrs. O’Brien ; Mim Daunt ; 
Miss O’Brien ; Mr. Stokes, surgeon ; Lieut. Pratt ; 
Mr. Piiieau. a-sisL-surg. ; Rev. Mr. Thomson; 

Uamsixittom ; Mr. O’Brien, quar.-must. 
H.M. 89th regt. ; Mr. O'Brien.— For Cape : Mrs. 
®hgniann; Mi^orCloetd; Rev. Mr. Stigmaon. 

George, for Bombay : Miss George : 

Pw Theresa, for Madras and Bengal: Mr. 
“R*! family ; Capt. M'Cattney ; Lieut. 
M’Kcnzle; Mr. F. Stoddart; Mr. 
^ 5 Mr. Martin ; Mr. Smith ; Mr. Young ; 

, mt. Sowerkroop ; Mr. Kcttlewcll. 

Castle, for Bombay: Col. Osboinc 
S two Misses Osborne; Major Pcnycnicke 
Capt. Hancock and parly: Capt. New- 
t and lady ; Dr. Cahill and lady ; Major Little 


IIEATH.S. 

Feb. 24. \t Sea, on Ixiard the ship Bolton, home- 
w.ard bound from Madras, Lieut. George Freese, 
of the J2th regt. Madras N. I., seamd son of the 
late (-'ol. J. Vf. Freese, of the Madras army. 

March 21. At Sea, on board the Wellington, on 
the passage from Mndra.s, Mrs. Gen. T. Hawker. 

May ’i. At Pisa, L. F. Cottrell, Esq., Lieut, in 
the 8lh regt. Madras L. C., in the 27th year of hia 
age. 

5. On Ixmrd the Ship Ijuiy Flora, on Hie passage 
from India, Lieut. H. Pereira, of the 4i‘Jd regt. 
Madras N. 1. 

(5. At Loam-pitt hill, Mrs. Rebecca Grey, relict 
of the late Capt. Robert Giey, of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s service. 

— At the settlement of the Moravian Brethren, 
Fairfield, near Manchester, the Rev. Christian 
Ignatius La Trobc. This venerable man (who 
died in tlie7ntli year of his age), had been for 
nearly fifty ye^rs secretary of the Brethren s 
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an interesting account of h» travels. 

8, At Grove-place, the lady of Capt. John Faw- 
cett, of the Bombay army. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Rotert Lindsay, of 
Balcarras, second son ol James 6th Earl of Bal- 
carras* 

11. At the East-India College, HerU, in his 66th 
year, David Shea, Esq. 

13. At his house in Baker Strict, Pmtmw- 
Square, Sir Charles Wilkins, K.H., LL.D., 
aged 85. (A Memoir of this gentleman wUl appear 
in next month’s journal.) 

14. At his residence, Heme-hill, Surrey, in his 


[June, 


74th year, James Horsburgh, Esq., hydtographer 
to the East-India Company. 

21. In Upper Harley Street, in her 36th' year, 
Penelope, wife of John Colton, Esq. 

as. At Bath, in the 25th year of her age, Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of the late A. G. J. lod, Ksq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Lately. On board the Duke of Bed^, tm the 
passage from Bengal to England, Mrs. Millar. 

— At Madehurst Lodge, Sussex, of consuinp. 
tlon. Lady Ellen Dalacll, second daughter of the 
Earl of Carnwath. 

— At Dover, Catherine, relict of Capt. John 
Boyce, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, aged 71. 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT, .May 24, 1836. 

jL’. a. d. 


east-ikwa and china prodoc*. 

Coffe., B.la.l. cwt- f 'iJ « ® » ,•{ ” 

Satnarang 2 7 _ , 4 0 

Chcrlbon 10 - J J » 


- Sumatra . 


2 2 


Mocha 

Cotton, Sural. 

Madras . 

Bengal 

. Bourbon 


— 2 

.>vlon 2 11 6 - 2 l.t n 

3 0 0 - il . 

lb () i) 6i — 0 0 H) 

.. 0 0 ()i — 0 0 

II 0 f.s- « om « 

“ Novi 


Jt*. 6. d. 

Mother-o’-Pearl 3 0 U @ 4 2 O 

'ece — — 

0 ft 

n l.> (i 
0 18 0 
0 1.) (I 

n 0 I) 
(I 10 0 

0 1(> I) 

1 11 0 
1 8 0 


Shells, China, 

Nankeens “ 

1] 'lit itl!l a a , • • • •• as • a a • •ItHI 0 2 

Rico, Bengal While... iwt. 1112 <1 

ifi Pearl <; I'l '! 

1 Saltpetre * " 


15 0 0 II - 


_ 0 :t I 

— o 1 6 I 

— r> 5 o .! 

— ,3 H 0 i| 

— o 0 10 II 


2 10 0 
1 10 


Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica owt. <1 1 > 

Anniseed^, star 5 d 

Borax, Ueflned 3 ,1 

Unrellncd J j * d 

Camphlrc, Intub ...... 12 Id U .. . 

Cardamoms, Malabar lb o .1 o 

Ceylon ; « > 2 

('assia Buds cwt. •> d J 

, Liffnea 3 « o 

Castor Oil h' d d 4 

China Root cwt. 17 d 

nJagon’s BUh^. 1'! \\ 

Gum Aimnomac, drop . . b d o 

Arabic 

Assafu'tida 

Bcnjainin, .3d .“ort 

Aniim 

Gamliogiuin 

Myrih 

Ulibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell cv 

Stick 

Musk, China 
Nnx Vomica . 

Cinnamon d ^4 0 — d o o 

Cocoa-nut. . 

. — - Cajnpula . . 

Mace 

Nutmegs .. 

Opium 

Rhubarb... 

Sal Ammoniac . 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java 

Bengal ... 

China 

Galls, in Sorts . 


1 0 
1 I 

I 4 

II 111 


Clilna Tsatk-e 13 (i 

Bengal Privilege 0 1.3 j 

1 Taysam * 2 

M ere 'I { '! “ " " 

Nutmegs d f 

(iiiiRer cwt. 1 lb d — • 

PcpVier, Black ib o 0 4J - 

■ White d 1 4 - 

wt. 1 li> d 


_ 18 0 0 11 Bengal 


_ *5 ;; iiz!!:*si;m;md China;..... i u d 

_ 2.) d 0 


— H 

— 4 .3 d 

4 d 0 

a 10 o — 10 0 0 

.y 0 0 — 8 0 0 

_ 15 0 o 

_ 4 1.3 0 

— 2 18 d 


Ib 


a 0 0 

4 10 0 
0 (i 0 

" nominal 
2 10 

,cwl. .3 10 o 
, . . . .3 10 0 
. .O'/!, o 10 o 
cwt. 0 8 O 
0 8 6 


3 0 0 
1 13 U 


3 

7 1.3 
3 17 
1 .3 


. .cwt. 


I 11 
0 0 4 

0 0 2 

0 I 2 

none 

0 2 6 

....cwt. .3 8 o 

lb 0 0 .3 

....cwt. o d d 

0 12 0 

0 I <5 d 

4 d 0 

0 0 


Mauritius tchily paid) 

Mamllaand Java ..j. 

Tea, "> 

Congou 

Souchong 

Caper • * 

Campol 

Tw.'inknv 

Pekoe, (O' ange,&c.).. 

Hyson skin 

' Hyson 

I Voung Hyson 

I I Gunpowder, Imperial 

I Tin, Bam a ewG 

Tortoisesliell jb 

Vermilion m 0 

Wax cwt. 7 d 0 

I VVtwd, ''aunders Red .-ton 7 d d 

II Ebony i3 0 0 


d 7 

2 10 

0 0 ji 

0 1 8 

— 211* 

— 2 a II 

— .3 1) II 

— 220 


« z: 


5 1.3 0 
1 1 


1 18 0 
0 4 10 

7 7 0 


0 0 6 

0 0 .3 

U 1 5 


. Sapan. 


8 0 U — 13 0 


AOsTRALASIAN I'ROlJUt'K. 


0 1 2 
0 18 0 
0 16 d 


Blue - » d - 

Hides, Buflalo *b 0 0 -1 

— Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet.... 

Ex. fine Bl. and Violet 

Purple and Violet .... 

Fine Violet • • . • 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

Violet andCopper 

(Jopper . E 

Consuming, mid.tofine U .3 

— Do. ord. and low .... 0 •> 

Do. very low d 4 

Madras, mid. to good 0 .3 

Oude, good mill. Agood 0 3 


0 0 .3 

0 7 0 

0 7 « 

0 6 H 

0 6 8 

0 0 3 
0 6 0 

0 .3 8 


0 


0 .34 


0 

7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 .3 


..Ih 


0 .3 

0 1 

2 

1 


0 


.3 — 

0 — 


0 — 
0 — 


4 II 

5 6 
3 11 


6,1 Oil, Fish o 

WhalehoiK? ion 120 0 0 — Od 

! Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best 

Inferior 

V. 1). Land, vti: 

Best 

Inferior 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCIC. 

;, ' cwt. 1 10 6 — 

8 , Ostrich Feathers, und lb -7— 

0 I Gum Arabic cwL 1 '» 

4 Oil, Palm cwt. 1 17 d 

o ! Raisins ,, „ ,, 

Wax ... ' '* ” 

Wine. Cape.Mad.. best- pipe 17 <[ » 

Do. 2d & :kl quality • • • • 14 d (I 

Wimd, Teak 9 » 

Wool 


0 .3 : 


0 1 


1 13 


1 111 
0 (I 


.lb. d 


— 7 " 

— Ill 0 " 

— 1.3 0 " 

— 10 Id 

— 02'’ 
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jj.U. Th* utters P.C, denote prime cost, or manujbcturm's’ prices ; A. aduance (per centj on the same; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand.-^The bazar maund is equal to 82 tt>. 2 02 . 2 
drs., and IWt bazar maunds equal to IIO factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
b to ft per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. nids.—The Madras Candy is equal to SUOId. The 
Surat Candy i« equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 21, 1836, 


anchors cwt. 

Copper Shcalhing, ..P.md 

Braslers’, do. 

Thick bhecu do. 

Old Gross do. 

Boll do. 

Tile do. 

Nalls, assort do. 

. — - Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

.Russia Sa.H8.do. 

Copperas 

Cottons, chinU pee. 

Muslins, assort. do. 

Yarn Hi to 170 inor. 

Cutlery, line 



Hardware 

Hnsleiy, cotton 

Ditto, Silk 


R8.A* Rs. A. 
12 8 To), 19 A 
8 12 — 9 4 

0 7 — 08 

.34 (I — .34 8 

.34 12 — 05 0 

32 A — 32 10 

32 12 — 3:1 8 

.31 4 —.32 O 

.32 8 — .‘W 0 

27 12 — 25) 12 , 


1 2 — 1.3 0 
0 — 0 9 

5 to lOA. & P.C. 
7\. — 12A. 

20 n. — SOD. 
20 to so \.& P.C. 
20 to 35 D.&P.C 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. P. md. 

flat do, 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

— Nails cwt. 

Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter ('t.Rs. F. inti. 

Stationery 

.Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

I coarse and m iddling. . . . 

' Flannel fine 


R8.A. Rs.A, 
5 I (4 5 3 
5 0-52 
2 10 — 2 13 
2 9 - 2 11 
2 11 — 2 1.3 
5 4 — 5 HI 
11 0 — 15 8 

5 3 — 58 
12-15 

6 1-83 
5 14 - 8 0 

15 to .35D.*P.C. 
2 8 — 34 
8 9 — 8 10 
5 to25 D.dtP.C. 
5 14 — 6 4 

88 — 70 

15 0 - 15 8 
5 0 — 98 
17-40 
1 2 — 1 14 


MADRAS, January 6, 1836. 


Bottles IfMi 12 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 21)5 

— do. — 

Old do. 2.30 — 

Nails, assort do. 350 — 

Cottons, Chintz pitfce 4 — 

Ginghams do. 2 — 

Longcloth, fine do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse |5A. 

Glass and Earthenware HIA. 

Hardware IdA* 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish candy 40 — 

- — English bar do. 19 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 19 — 


— 1 Nails do. 110 — 115 

J 70 , Millinery 20A. — 25 A. 

5 .Shot, patent bag 3 — .34 

.3 Spelter .........candy 30 — 35 

14 Stationery Overstocked. 

20A. Steel, English candy 50 — M 

25A. Swedish do. 70 — W 

- ;Tin Plates box 18 - 19 

.30A. 1 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine lOA. — 15A. 

r,„ ; coarse Wanted 

20 , Flannel, fine 12tol4.\n8.pr.yd. 

20 1 1 Ditto, coarse BtolOAns. do. 


• Ditto, coarse .UtolUAns. do. 


BOMBAY, January 16, 1836. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles doz. 

Coals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-32 ....cwt. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 

Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c - 

— Longcloths - 

- 

Other goods - 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to HW . . . .Ih . 0 

Cutlery, table J 

Glass and Earthenware 1 

Hardware J 

Hosiery, half hose 1 


iron, Swedish St. candy 48 @ 

' English do. 23 

1 Hoops cwt. 6.4 

' Nails do. 12 

' Sheet do. 6.8 

1' Rod for bolts St. candy 23 — 

I* do. for nails do. 28 — 

'Lead. Pig cwt. 10 

1' Sheet ..do. 9.8 

llMillinery 10 D. 

uShot, patent cwt. 10 

Spelter do. 7.12 

'.Stationery 

' Steel, Swedish tub 10.4 

I Tin Plates ;••• box 16 

j Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 — 

coarse Lj» — 

Flannel, fine L“ 


CANTON, January 12, 1836, 


Drs. _Drs. | , 

Cottons. Chintz. 28 yds piece 3 4 

Cambrics. 49 vds do. 3—4 ; do. tx super 

Bandannoes... do. Vfo^nStth - 

; — Yarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 44 — 51 , Do. Di . 

-p-' 

Lead, Pig do. 6 Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
»i@ 80 

3.75 - 

1.30 —1.40 
2.50 — 2.75 
28—30 
34 37 

9 - 9i 
16 - 164 
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Prices of Eurnpean Goods in tfte East. 
SINGAPORE, December 5, 1835. 


[June, 


Dn. Dn.' 

Anchors pecul 6 @ 7J| 

Bottles |<H» — — 

Copper Nails amt Sheathing perul 36 — 37 . 

Cottons,Madapollain8|24ya.by snin. pcs. 2 — 2i 

Imit. Irish 24 34-36 do. 2 — 2J 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 ... • 34 ;W do. 41 — 4j 

dc. do. 36finedo. 6 — li\ 

— do. do. . • . • 40-44 do. 4 — 6i 

do. do 44-.Hdo. S — 9 , 

54 do. — — I 

Prints, 7 8. co/oMfs do. 2 — 2}i 

9-8. do. 2| — 2^1 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 4i} to .'>0 in., .do. It — 21- 

Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 • •• do. 2 — 2^ 

Lappets, JO 40 .. 44 ....do. 1 — 11 

—— Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — Sj, 


Cotton Hkfs. imit. Daltick, dble-.-doz. H Co) V 

• do. do Htillicat doz. li ^ o 

• Twist, .3fJ to 40 pecul 58 - 6(i 

Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce 

IrMi, Swedish pecul — ,v 

— W®*' ; do. 2J - ii' 

Nail, rod do. 2l — — 

Lead. Pig do. 5’ — . r., 

— Sheet do. 5 - 51 

Shot, patent __ 

Steel, Swedish ‘.do. 4! - 4, 

English do. — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9 ip 

. Camblcts Aj. 25 — .m 

> Ladies' cloth yd. 1—2 


REMARKS. 


Qilcutta, March 4, IffiWi.— The market for Piece 
Goods is in a healthy condition. The late arrivals 
from Liverpool and Glasgow found the bazaar 
bare of several descriptions of light goods, more 
particularly Lappets, Books, and Mulls, which 
accordingly met, and would still experience, a 
ready and profitable sale. Jaconet Muslins, like- 
wise, have nad a good demand, and continue to be 
enquired for. the stork lieing moderate. The more 
heavy Cottons, say ilhirtings, and Cambrics, are 
abundant, and less saleable. Of printed Goods, 
Bengal Stripes, and single coloured Plates, meet 
with buyers, but recent sales have been eifected at 
rates not generally remunerative. Other descrip- 
tion of prints are without enquiry — The market 
for Cotton Yam may be considered in a very un- 
certain and unsatisfactory state.— The Woollen 
market ofTers little subject for remark ; the sales 
for the last two months have certainly been greater, 
and at better rates than for some time before, but 
the amount altogether has not been large.— The 
Copper and Spelter market may be considered in 
an encouraging Slate.— English Iron, large imports, 
and market looking low. — The market continues 
to be quite bare of Beer.— Wine and Spirits, the 
market is quite overstocked.— Extra Exch. Price 
Current. 


Mad^, Jan. 6, 1836.— A small rise has taken 
place in White Twist, which is beginning to look 
up; in Orange, the prices have declined a little; 
the sales have, however, not been very consider- 
able in both qualities, (iorman dye and Turkey- 
red maintain former prices.— Large quantities of 
Iron, Copper, Spelter, and TIn-pIatcs have come 
to market, but we have not heard of any sales 
having been yet efTected.— The recent arrivals 
from England have brought a good supply to the 
market of Hoisery, Select Mitiinery, &c., which 
have realizeil between .30 and 40 per cent. 

Rutnbay, Jan. 21, 18.36. — The mllowing sales of 
Piece Goods have been reported ; Grey Madopol- 
lams, 1,000 pieces, at Rs. .3-3 per piece ; Mull Mus- 
lins, 2,100 ditto, at Rs. 4i to 9-1 per ditto ; Zebra 
Dresses, 1.200 ditto, at Rs. 2-1 per ditto.— MetaW 
arc in limited demand. 


Ointm, Dec. 2!), 18.35.— Iron has declined in 
price a little.— Camlets and Long Ells are in good 
demand.— Jan. 12, ]8.’J6 : Sales of Woollens are 
being made at our quotations, but there is little 
tendency to any improvement. — Cotton Piece 
Goods in moderate demand — Cotton Yarn rather 
dull.— The importations of Tin Plates having 
lately been considerable, the price has fallen (o 
8 dots, per box. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Jan. 21, IR,%\ 
Government Securities. 

Buy.,1 Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 15 8 Remlttabte 15 g Prem. 

Prem. « 4 .Second 5 per cent 2 8 

2 J2 Third 5 per cent. 2 8 Prem. 

Disc. 2 5 Four per cent. Loan*- 2 9 Disc. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (10,000 ) Sh.R 8. 15,.5.')0 a 15,600 

Union Bank . . (2,500) 150 to 20U picm. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans oq govt, paper .... 5 U do. 

Rate of Exchange, March 4. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, to 
buy, 28. 2d. ; to soil, 28. 2&d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Jtin.G, 18.35. 
Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, six per cent.— 15 per ct. prem. 
Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five per cent. — 1 
jprem.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.—] to li prem. 
Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 4i to 6 disc. 
Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 4} to 5 disc. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months,— to buy, 2i. ; to sell. 
Is. Ikl. per Madras Rupee. 


Itombat/, Jun. 21, 1836. 
Exchanges. 

• Dills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. l|d. to 2s. l^d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at .30days’ sight, 108.12 to 109.4 Bom. 

Rs. per 100 .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days^ >ight, 103 to 103.8 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

RcmittablcLoan,124.8to 125 Bom.R8.porlOO.Sa.Rs. 
5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 108.8 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108.12 to 111.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singapore, Dec. 5, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 4 to 6 mo. sight, 4 b. 4d. to 4s. 5d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, Jan. 12, 1836. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd per Sp. Dol. 

E. I. Co’s Agents for advances on consignments, 
4s. 8d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 212 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, 30 days, 210 Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Us. 220 to 222 per ditto. 
Sycce Silver at Lmtui, 31 to 4 per cent. prem. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, May 24. 


Sf^r.—The large arrivals near at hand of Bri- 
tish plMtatlon sugar caused the demand from 
grocers and refiners to be very moderate Iftst week. 
Tire slock of West-India sugars is now (J,490 hhds. 
and trs., being 7,511 less than last year. The stock 
of Mauritius 18 now 73,701 bags, which is 4H,21fi 
less than last year. There has been a good en- 
quiry after Bengal sugar by tlie grocers and ship- 
pers. In Manilla, Siam, or Java, scarcely any 
thing done, the supply being still scanty and indif- 
ferent, and for wnWn the holders ask extreme 
quotations, which prevents business of the leMt 
consequence from being transacted; these descrip- 
tions are much wanted. 

Oj/Tee.— There has been no alteration in the 

S rices of East-Indla— Ceylon has been taken by the 
ome trade in small parcels at 52s. to 53h. ; Mysore 
has secured a good sale for shipping. 

Lac flyc.— There is a CfRai and regular demand 
for this article at late prices. In lac lake a good 
deal has been done for home use and on si>ccu- 
lation. 

indigo.— There has been more enquiry, but the 
limit^ business done in the indigo market at pre- 
sent have been confinetl to small parcels of old 
quality, at the rates of the late quarterly sale. 
Accounts have been received from Calcutta to the 
4th March, stating the crop at 10«,IKXI mamul!., out 
of which only .W.tKRI inauuds would be shipped to 
England; the prices there ha\e risen 10 per cent, 
fur the ordinary qualities. 

ChWon.— The arrivals from the East- Indies still 
continue to come in freely ; the prices still remain 
nominal, scarcely any thing being done. Liver- 
pool market dull. 

Kice.— Although the arrivals of East-lndia have 


been large, still the demand has been brisk, princi. 
)>ally fur exportation. 

SpicM.— In spices there has been little done. 

Sa/tpetre.— The brisk request which existed for 
this article in the middle of last week has been 
suddenly checkeil by the extensive arrivals. 

7Vrt._Thc tea sales, which commenced on the 
17th inst., concluded yesterday; of the 42 ,(Mki 
pkgs.oirered, about .'W.OOO have been taken by the 
trade with more spirit than has hitherto been wit- 
nessed. Canton boheas have supported the priciw 
which previously ruled in the market; Fukien 
lx>heas and common ermenus Id. per lb. higher ; 
the mixed blackish leaf kinds have advanced lid. 
to 2d. per lb. ; those of wiry blackish leaf and 
pekoe flavour have sold 2d. below the rates of the 
Mies which took place in April. Souchongs and 
pekoes have maintained their value. Twankays of 
the common kinds are Id. per lb. higher ; the 
fine ones rather cheaper. Hysons have hardly 
supiHirted Lhcir previous value towards the close of 
the sales. Imperials and gunpowders sold freely 
at the quotattons. The Company’s June sale con- 
tains a wrge quHiilily of fine blackish leaf kinds, 
as well as some between these and the com- 
mon kinds, with full flavour, altogether about 
4,001), OiMllbs. ; which will be followed by about 
3G,0U0 pkgs. of Free Trade. There h.ive been 
immense arrivals since this day week, in all 
packages, or nearly G.liK).0CH)lb8. ; large public 
sales are advertisid, mostly of congou, 3(>,IM)0 pkgs. 
to follow the Company’s June sale, and 35,000 pkgs. 
for lhe5Lh July. 

The question as to the time when the 28. Id. 
duty on bohea comes Into operation Is still un- 
settled. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom April 26, to May 26, ia36. 


I Bank 
Stock. 


J Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. iPr.Ct. New 3.J 
Red. Consols. Red. Pr.Cent. i 


!210J211 ,y0l9l 91|914 93| J 
210 I90J9I |9l|9li98|9H^ 
210 l90|91i 91 ^ 91^98^981 

209f2IO 90^91 9lj9l|98j98i 
209|‘J10i 90591 9l|9l|98|985 

y I I 

I 210^2101 90J9I 91f915 93f98j 
‘210 210f'90|90l91i'9lj98|98| 
;210i2I0| 90191 91^91 i98|98| 

: 2I0i210 '90^91 91^91 J98|9al 
: |209|2I0i'90f9I 9l591p8|98^ 
210 211 ;90|91 91^92 |98|99 
) ,210^212 '9I}9U92 92198^99^ 
I 1212 212i9l'49l4'92 92| 98j99 
— 191591 1 925921 98J99 

t !212 2125 915911 925925 98|99 

I I2I2 2I2591591I925925I98J99 
21*^ 212591591592 92598|99 
I 212 213 I 91591592 92 j 98|99 
,212 213 | 9 li 9 li 92 92 j 98|995 
l 213 915915;92 92 j 98|99 

» 2125213 191 9 l| 9 lj 92 198599 
) 2125212} 905915 9 l |92 198599 
212 , 90 i 90 j' 91 | 9 l|' 98 | 98 j 

~ 90 J 9 I 191 191 J 985981 

212 ! 90590 }; 91 | 9 li 98 | 98 | 

; 211 21 l 590 | 90 j 9 l 59 l|' 98 f 98 j 
! 1210521 1 l 90590 | 9 l 591 | 98598 g 


§1512 155 257 91! 

Il5i2 l.->5 257i 91? 

|l5jl51^ 2575 915 

|I55 15|-4 2.57 915 

5155 155ii2575 8 91? 

^ 15|2 I 2.58 91? 
5155 151^ 25758.5 91591 
5 1.5| 1555 2585 91? 

- 91|91 

I' 15§ 2575 8 91?91 

j 259 ,91^92 

g'l5g 1552 259J 92 92 
| l5| I5U — 192592 

f 5 I5\j 15§2585 9 92 92 
^5 15|3 259 95 92 92 

[ 5 1512 1.55'2,59 95 92 92 
515]2 95 | - 

r I I5j'| I5J259 95 — 

‘ 1 1552 1.5|259 9? 92 92 
^ | l5j2 l4i 259 91 §92 
f 111 555 I55I — 9lj9i 
f ||l5! 1555258? 9 91|91 
^115} 1555! ~ 91}91 

r I 15? ,258} I 91} 

f 5II.555 15? 2575 s' 9lJ 
5;i555 15}'2575 8 91?91 


India Kxcli. 

Bonds. Bills. 

5 

7p'l9 21 p 

5 

7pll9 21 p 

5 

7p|l9 21 p 

4 

7p 19 21i>i 

4 

6p 18 20p 

4 

5p 18 20p 

3 

5pjl8 20p 

3 

5p 18 20p 

3 

.5pl6 19p 

4 

5pl7 19p 

5p 17 Ifipi 


5p;i7 19p 

3p 16 I9p 

2 

5p'l3 17p 

I 

4p,13 l6p 

pars 13 15p' 

2 

3p ,13 15p, 

1 

3pl3 15pi 

- 

- 14 16pj 


I 2 4p,15 I7p 
1 3pl5 17|) 
[. par 12 15p 
J par 2p 13 I5p 
I par 2p 13 15p 
I par Ip' 12 Hp 

[ Itls.par llHp 


Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7, Birchtn Lane, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<!ralcutta. 

LAW. 

INSOLVENT DEBTOns’ COUJIT, Jail. 23. 

Crullenilen Co . — A petition from Mr. 
Donald Mncintyre, sole nssignec to the 
Gstiite of Crutteiulcn, Mackillop, and Co., 
praying to be allowed to vacate the assign- 
ment on the ground of ill-health, accom- 
panied with a certificate from Dr. Nicolson, 
stating the necessity of his immediately 
proceeding to sea, was presented by the 
Advocate General. The petition con- 

tained a sketch of the jirogress made 
towards lirjuidating tlie estate — the total 
amount of claims was found to be about 
Sa. K.s, 1,1 1, CO, 000, and the present net 
value of the assets was estimated at about 
-42 lakhs, after deducting various liens 
upon the projierty. As, however, the 

greater propoition of the Indigo factories 
were unsold, which formed the principal pro-* 
perty out of which the dividends can aVise,' 
it had been impossible hitherto to make 
any dividend. The faetbries had yWdeti 
7,800 maiinds of indigd, during the seasort 
just expired, valued’ at Sa. life, 10,‘U,(^8.5, 
of which 3,06,215 were' already ifea-lized. 
The cash balance in hand'atnbithtbd to Sa. 
lls.2,30,935 ; but deducting’flom these as- 
sets Sa.iis. 5,72,00(1, thcanldunt for which 
they were pledged, there Vould remain only 
Sa. Rs’. 3,94,'4 o 1 {tvflllable for a dividend, 
equal to about per cent., while, on the 
other hand| the indigo factories, if carried 
on, .would require an outlay of S.i. 
Hs.' 8,9C,‘J(X) for the ensuing season, in- 
cluding Sa. Rs. .3,02,252 already dis- 
bursed. The petition further reprcbunlcd, 
that the assignee had incuricd expenses, 
during the two years since the failure, to 
the amount of Sa. Rs. 75, '129-3-5, and 
not having made a dividend, he had no 
opportunity of covering these out of the 
stipulated commission of 4 per cent, 
thereon, which rate of commission he had 
Jicccptod in lieu of other compensation, in 
the belief that he should be able to remain 
in charge of the estate until its final liqui- 
dation — that he still thought the commi.ssioii 
of 4 per cent, upon all the dividends an 
adequate remuneration for the trouble and 
expenses of winding it up ; but, situated 
as he was, he prayed for permission to have 
his disbursements considered a charge upon 
the estate, and to bo allowed a monthly 
stipend for himself for the past period of his 
assigneeship. — A petition was also put in, 
praying for the appointment of Mr, Thomas 
Holroyd in the room of Mr. MacIntyre. 
■This petition was stated to be signed by 
nearly all the creditors now in Calcutta, 
and 1 .^. _!• n,-... 


creditors, whose joint claims amounted to 
about Sa. Rs. 43,07,0(X). 

The Court ordered the assignment to 
bo vacated as regarded Mr. MacIntyre, 
and appointed Mr. T. Holroyd in bis place 
as sole assignee to the estate of Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co., and directed the as- 
signee to call a meeting of the creditors, 
for the purpose of suggesting what remu- 
neration should be given. 

Dividends were declared on the follow- 
ing estates, namely Fergusson and Co., 10 
|)er cent,, (this estate has already paid 10 
per cent.) — Colvin and Co. 5 per eent., 
(making, with former divitlends, 20 per 
cent., and it is expected there will he 17 
or 18 per cent. more). 

Mr. Colville, one of the unpaid as- 
signees of Fergusson and Co., was allowed 
to retire from the trust. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

' MR. Adam’s report on the state op 

VniU’ATJON IN BENGAL. 

This highly interesting report has .al 
length issued from the press, under the 
auspices of the General Committee of 
Fuhlic Instruction. It contains much 
well-digested information, of which a 
great part w’.as either never before pub- 
lished, or -was scarcely accessible to the 
public in general ; and the spirit in which 
it is w'ritien is exactly that wliich is proper 
for such a document. It is in one sense 
impaitial; for all parties whose cflbrts in 
promoting education are noticed, are treated 
with uniform candour. In another sense 
it may be considered partial, inasmuch ns 
it shews a just and generous desire to 
allow and exhibit to the fullest extent the 
merits of all parlies. 

The publication of this report is to bt 
considered as a pledge of more extended 
and systematic ctforts for the promotion of 
native education,” on the part of Govern- 
ment; and we li.ave, therefore, the more 
reason to hail it with s.atisfaction. It is 
the first step towards ascertaining what the 
country really needs of Government in 
this respect. Mr. Adam has embodied in 
it all the information which could be col- 
lected respecting education in Bengal 
proper, otherwise than by personal exami- 
nation in a tour through the country. As 
might be expected, it presents nearly a 
complete view of all that is done by Eu- 
ropean instrumentality, since the greater 
part of what is so done may be known from 
annual reports, or other accessible docu- 
ments: but in respect of strictly indi- 
genous education, it is of necessity very 
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of great interest, is brought to light, and 
the existing deficiency Mr. Adam is now 
diligently siipplyini;, through his tour in 
the Mofussil. 

Mr, Adam observes, that, in collecting 
and compiling his materials, he has endea- 
voiired to keep the following three con- 
siderations in view ; that the suiliclency 
of the means of education existing in a 
country depends, first, upon the nature of 
the instruction given, secondly, upon the 
proportion of the institutions of education 
to the population needing instruction, and 
thirdly, upon the proper distribution of 
those institutions. The report, therefore, 
includes a brief account of the course of 
instruction pursued in each large class of 
schools, or in single institutions, whose 
importance entitles them to separate no- 
tice; and some idea is conveyed of the 
relative distribution of the means of edu- 
cation to the wants of the country, by 
comparing its several districts with each 
other. But, as the estimates of the popu- 
lation of the dillerent districts are still for 
the most part merely conjectural, and in 
most districts there must be many native 
institutions of which no known record 
exists, much remains to he ascertained, as 
we have already observed, by minute local 
investigation. 

The various institutions for education 
arc classified, first, according as they are 
elementary or learned ; secondly, as they are 
strictly native or instituted and conducted 
by Europeans ; and lastly, us they are in- 
tended for male or female youth. The 
several classes thus formed are designated 
as Indigenous Elemeuiary Schools, Ele- 
mentary Schools not Indigenous, Indi- 
genous Schools of Learning, English 
Colleges and Schools, and Native Female 
Schools. The report conducts us from 
district to district, and shews, as far as 
could be done from the sources at com- 
mand, to what extent each is supplied with 
the ditlerent classes of seminaries before 
mentioned. In the first section we have 
this sort of view of the twenty-four Pur- 
giinnas, including Calcutta ; and, as is 
natural, this section contains not only 
an enumeration of the particular institu- 
tions in the district to which it is devoted, 
but olso the general description of the se- 
veral classes into which they and all the 
rest throughout the country are divided. 

The following is Mr. Adam’s descrip- 
tion of the Indigenous Elementary Schools: 

** By this description are meant those 
schools In which instruction in the elements 
of knowledge is communicated, and which 
have been originated and are supported by 
the natives themselves, in contradistinction 
from those that are supported by religious 
or philanthropic societies. The number 
of such schools in Bengal is supposed to 
be very great. A distinguished member 
of the General Committee of Public In- 


struction, in a minute on the subject, 
expressed the opinion, that if one rupee per 
mensem were expended on each existing 
village school in the Lower Provinces, the 
amount would probably fall little short of 
12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This sup. 
poses that there are 100,000 sucli schools 
in Bengal and Behar, and assuming the 
population of those two provinces to be 
40,000,000, there would be a village school 
for every 400 persons. There are no data 
in this country known to me by which to 
determine, out of this number, the pro- 
portion of school- going children, or of 
children capable of going to school, or of 
children of the age at which, according to 
the custom of the country, it is usual to go 
to school. In Prussia it has been ascer- 
tained, by actual census, that in a popula- 
tion of 12.250,725, there were 4,487,401 
children under fourteen years of age, which 
gives 3GG children for every lOOt) inhahi- 
tants, or about eleven-thirtieths of the 
nation. Of this entire population of chit- 
dren, it is calculated that threc-sevenths 
arc of an age to go to school, admitting 
education in the schools to begin at the age 
of seven years complete, and there is thus 
in the entire Prussian monarchy the luiin- 
ber of 1 ,923,200 children capable of re- 
ceiving the benefits of education. These 
proportions will not strictly apply to the 
juvenile population of this country, because 
the usual age for going to school is from 
five to six, and the usual age for leaving 
school is from ten to twelve, instead of 
fourteen. There are thus two sources cf 
discrepancy. The school -going ago is 
shorter in India than in IVussia, which 
must have the effect of diminishing the 
total number of school-going children ; 
while, on the other hand, that diminishetl 
number is not exposed to the causes of 
mortality to which the total school-going 
population of Prussia is liable from the 
age of twelve to fourteen. In want of 
more precise da/n, let us suppose that 
these two contrary discrepancies balance 
each other, and we shall then be at liberty 
to apply the Prussian proportions lo this 
country. Taking, therefore, eleven-thir- 
tieths of the above-mentioned 400 persons, 
and three-sevenths of the result, it will 
follow that in Bengal and Behar theie is, 
on an average, a vill.ige school for every 
sixty-three children of the school-going 
age. Those children, however, include 
girls as well as hoys, and as there are no 
indigenous girls’ schools, if wc take the 
male and female children to be in equal, 
or nearly equal proportions, there will ap- 
pear to be an indigenous elementary school 
for every thirty-one or thirty-two boys. 
The estimate of 100,000 such schools in 
Bengal and Behar is confirmed by a con- 
sideration of the number of villages in 
those two provinces. Their number has 
been officially estimated at 150,748, ot 
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which, not All, but most have each a school. 
If it be admitted that there is so large a 
proportion as a third of the villages that 
have no schools, there will still be 100,000 
that have them. Let it be admitted that 
these calculations, from uncertain pre. 
mises, are only distant approximations to 
the truth, and it will still appear that the 
system of village schools is extensively 
prevalent; that the desire to give education 
to their male children must be deeply 
seated in the minds of parents, even of the 
humblest classes ; and that these arc the 
institutions, closely interwoven as they are 
with the habits of the people and the cus. 
turns of the country, through which pri. 
inarily, although not exclusively, we may 
hope to improve the morals and intellect of 
of the native population. It is not, how- 
ever, in the present state of these schools, 
that they can be regarded as valuable in- 
struments for this purpose. The benefits 
resulting from them are but small, owing 
]iartly to the incompetency of the instruc- 
tors, and partly to the early age at which, 
through the poverty of the parents, tlie 
children are removed. The education of 
iJengalcc children, as has been just stated, 
generally commences w-hen they are five or 
six years old, and terminates in live years, 
before the mind can be fully awakened to 
a sense of the advantages of knowledge, or 
the reason sufficiently matured to acquire 
it. The teachers depend entirely upon 
their scholars for subsistence, and being 
little respected and poorly rewarded, there 
is no encouragement fur persons of cha- 
racter, talent, or learning to engage in the 
occupation. These schools are generally 
held in the houses of some of the most re- 
spectable native inhabitants, or very near 
them. All the children of the family are 
educated in the vernacular language of the 
country ; and, in order to increase the 
emoluments of the teachers, they arc al- 
lowed to introduce, as pupils, as many re- 
spectable children as they can procure in 
the neighbourhood. The scholars begin 
with tracing the vowels and consonants 
with the finger on a sand-board, and after- 
wards on the floor, with a pencil of 
steatite or white crayon ; and this exercise 
is continued for eight or ten days. They 
are next instructed to wiiie on the |ialui- 
leaf with a reed-pen, held in the fist, not 
with the fingers, and with ink made of 
charcoal, which rubs out, joining vowels 
to the consonants, forming compound let- 
ters, syllables, and words, and learning 
tables of numeration, money, weight, and 
nteasure, and the correct mode of writing 
the distinctive names of persons, castes, 
and places. This is continued about a 
year. The iron style is now used only by 
the teacher in sketching on the pulm-leaf 
the letters which the scholars are required 
to trace with ink. They are next advanced 
to the study of arithmetic and the use of 


the plantain leaf, in writing with ink made 
of lamp-black, which is continued about 
six months, during which they are taught 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, and the simplest cases of the 
mensuration of land and commercial and 
agricultural accounts, together with the 
modes of address proper in writing letters 
to different persons. The last stage of 
this limited course of instruction is that in 
which the scholars are taught to write with 
lamp-black ink on paper, and are further 
instructed in agricultural and commercial 
accounts, and in the composition of letters. 
In country places, the rules of arithmetic 
arc principally applied to agricultural, and 
in towns, to commercial accounts ; but in 
both town and country schools the instruc- 
tion is superficial and defective. It may 
be safely affirmed that in no instance what- 
ever is the orthography of the language of 
the country acquired in those schools ; for, 
although in some of them two or three of 
the more advanced boys write out small 
portions of the most popular poetical com- 
positions of the country, yet the manuscript 
copy itself is so inaccurate, that they only 
become confirmed in a most vitiated' man- 
ner of spelling, whicli the imperfect quali- 
fications of the teacher do not enable him 
to correct. The scholars are entirely 
without instruction, both literary and oral, 
regarding the personal virtues and domestic 
and social duties. The teacher, in virlno 
of his character, or in the way of advice or 
reproof, exercises no moral infiuence on 
the character of his pupils. For the sake 
of pay, he performs u mc'nial service in the 
spirit of a menial. On the other hand, 
there is no text or school-hook used, con- 
taining any moral truths or liberal know, 
ledge ; so that education being limited 
entirely to accounts, tends rather to narrow 
the mind, and confine its attention to 
sordid gain, than to improve the heart and 
enlarge the understanding. This descrip, 
tion applies, as far as I at present know, 
to all indigenous elementary schools 
throughout Bengal. The number of such 
schools in Calcutta is considerable. A 
very minute inquiry lespecting them was 
instituted, when the Calcutta School So- 
ciety was formed, in 1818-H). The result 
was, that the number within the legal 
limits of Calcutta was 211, in which 4,908 
children received instruction. Assuming 
the returns of the Hindoo and IMoham- 
madan population of Calcutta, made in 
1822, to he correct, this number is about 
one-third the number of native children 
capable of receiving instruction, the other 
two-thirds being without the means of in- 
struction in institutions of native origin. 

Ill 1821, of these schools 1 15, containing 
3,828 scholars, received hooks from the 
School Society, and were examined and 
superintended by its officers and agents; 
while 96 schools, containing l,080scliolars,. 
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continued entirely unconnected with that 
Society. In 1829, the date of the dftb 
Report of the School Society, the number 
of schools in connection with it had been 
reduced to 81 ; and since that date there 
has been no account given to the public of 
the Society*a operations. There is no 
reason to suppose that the indigenous 
schools unconnected with it are less nu- 
merous than when their condition was first 
investigated, in 1818<19: on the contrary, 
the impulse which education has since re- 
ceived in Calcutta, has most probably in- 
creased both their number and efficiency. 
The improvements introduced by the 
School Society into the schools in imme- 
diate connection with it are various. 
Printed, instead of manuscript school- 
books, are now in common use. 'I'he 
branches formerly taught are now taught 
more thoroughly ; and instruction is ex- 
tended to subjects formerly neglected, viz, 
the orthography of the llengalcu language, 
geography, and moral truths and obliga- 
tions. The mode of instruction has been 
improved. Formerly, the pupils were ar- 
ranged in different divisions, according as 
they were learning to write on the ground 
with chalk, on the palm-leaf, on the plan- 
tain leaf, and on paper, respectively ; and 
each boy was taught separately, by the 
schoolmaster, in a distinct lesson. The 
system of teaching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging the boys in 
classes, formed with reference to similarity 
of ability or proficiency, has been adopted ; 
and, as in some instances it has enabled 
the teachers (o increase the number of their 
pupils very considerably, and thereby their 
own emoluments, it is hoped that it will ul- 
timately have the elfect of encouraging men 
of superior acquirements to undertake the 
duties of instructors of youth. A system 
of superintendence has been organized by 
the appointment of a pundit and a sircar, 
to each of the four divisions into which 
the schools are distributed. They se. 
parately attend two diflierent schools in the 
morning, and two in the evening, staying 
at least one hour at each school, during 
which time they explain to the teachers 
any parts of the lessons they do not fully 
comprehend, and examine such of the boys 
as they think proper in their diflercnt ac- 
quirements* The destinations of the 
punditsand sircars are frequently changed, 
and each of them keeps a registi r, contain- 
ing the day of the month ; the time of 
going to, and leaving, each school ; the 
names of the boys examined ; the |>agc and 
place of the book in which they were ex- 
amined; and the names of the schoolmas- 
icrs, in their own handwriting — which 
registers are submitted to the Secretaries of 
the Society every week, through the head 
pundit. Further exanmiations, both pub- 
lic and private, yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, as necessity or convenience dic- 


tated, have been bcld in the presence of 
respectable European and Native gentle, 
men, when gratuities were given to do. 
serving teachers, and priae books to the 
best scholars, as well us books bestowed 
for the current use of the schools. The 
tendency of all these measures to raise the 
character and qualifications of the teachers 
must be apparent, and it is with reference 
to this tendency that the labours of the 
Calcutta School Society have received the 
special approbation of the Court of Di. 
rectors. In 1825, the Court, in confirm- 
ing the grant of Us. 500 per month, which 
had been made to this Society by the local 
Government, made the following remarks : 
— “ Tlie Calcutta School Society appears 
to combine witli its arrangements for giving 
elementary instruction, an arrangement of 
still greater importance, for educating 
teachers for the indigenous schools. This 
last object we deem worthy of great en- 
couragement, since it is upon the character 
of the indigenous schools that the educa- 
tion of the great mass of the population 
iTuibt ultimately depend. By training up, 
therefore, a class of teachers, you provide 
for the eventual extension of improved edu- 
cation to a portion of the natives of India, far 
exceeding that which any elementary in- 
struction, that could be immediately be- 
stowed, would haveany chance of reaching.'’ 
In consequence of the reduction of the So- 
ciety’s means, the examinations have been 
discontinued bince Unequivocal 

testimony is borne to the great improve- 
ment clfected by the exertions of the School 
Society, both in the methods of instiuction 
employed in the indigenous schools of 
Calcutta, and in the nature and amount of 
knowledge communicated ; and I have 
thus fully explained the operations of this 
benevolent association, because they appear 
to me to present an admirable model, de- 
vised by a happy combination of European 
and Native philanthropy and local know- 
ledge, and matured by fifteen years’ expe- 
rience; on which model, under the fostering 
care of Government, and at comparatively 
little expense, a more extended plan might 
be framed for improving the entire system 
of indigenous elementary schools through- 
out the country. In these schools, the 
Bengalee language only is employed as 
the medium of instruction ; but the chil- 
dren of Mohammadans, ns well as the 
vaiious castes of Hindoos, are received 
without distinction. Muhammadans have 
no indigenious elementary schools peculiar 
to themselves, nor have they any regular 
system of private tuition. Every father 
does what he can for the instruction of his 
children, either personally or by hiring a 
tutor; but few fathers, however qualified 
for the task, can spare from their ordinary 
avocations the time necessary for the per- 
foriiiuiice of such duties ; and hired do- 
liicstic iiislruclors, though uiiqucsUonably 
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held iq more honour than among Hindpos, 
and treated with great respect by their 
pupila end employers, are always ill-paid, 
and. often superannuated — men, in short, 
who betake themselves to that occupation 
only when they have ceased, from age, to 
be fit for any other. There are, moreover, 
iew who are qualified to intrust their chil- 
dren, and fewer who are able to employ a 
iwior,"’^Friend of India^ Jan, 14. 

estate or CftUTTEXDEN AND CO. 

A meeting of the creditors of this estate 
was held at the Exchange on the 30th 
January, to take into consideration the 
amount of remuneration to be allowed to 
Mr. Donald Macintyre, whose ill-health 
lias obliged him to retire — and to suggest to 
the Insolvent Court the nature and amount 
of the remuneration lobe allowed to Mr. 
T. Holroyd, the assignee appointed in the 
room of Mr. Macintyre. Capt, Vint was 
called to the chair. 

Mr. Macintyre being too ill to attend 
the meeting, Mr, Wilson, his solicitor, 
attended on his behalf, and read the follow- 
ing report of the manugeinciit of the estate 
since the insolvency. 

“ You must all bo aware that, from the 
(’ircumstance of the late fum of Crutteii- 
tlcn Sc Co., being the last of the large 
Ileuses of agency which was compelled to 
have recourse to the Insolvent Court, and 
from the great glut in tlie market of pro- 
perty belonging to the other estates of a 
similar description to that which belonged 
to this estate, it was necessarily placed in a 
more unfavourublepositiun than they were, 
as regarded a speedy realization of the assets. 
This remark applies not only to the dis- 
posal of the indigo factories, biitnlso to the 
recoveries from debtors to the estates; for 
in many instances, the same persons being 
debtors of the other estates, had been com- 
pelled to make arrangements with the 
assignees of them, and were either under 
stoppages to these assignees to the full 
amount of what they could possibly give, 
or to those w-ho had enabled them to eifect 
compromises by paying a certain sum down. 
Thu consequence has been, that the reco- 
veries from debtors in this estate has been 
extremely small, although the strongest 
threats have been used from the beginning 
to intimidate them into some kind of ar- 
rangeinent. Latterly, a great number of 
''rits have been issued, and it may reason- 
ably be expected, as well from that circum- 
!>lance, as also from the gradual completion 
oftheir other payments, that the realizations 
from this quarter w'ili now be considciably 
>ncreasod. In regard to tlie sale of the iii- 
thgo factories, it must be admitted that the 
‘‘‘•’alizutions from that source have been less 
fhan the creditors could at the time of the 
"solvency have contemplated ; at the same 
1 am perfectly satisfied that they w ill 


find that the slightest blame is not attach, 
able to the late assignee on this point. 1 
can speak from personal knowledge, that 
the utmost anxiety has all along been felt 
by him to get them disposed of, provided 
he got any thing like a fair price, but for 
very few of them has he ever received any 
olFerat all, and he has certainly never refused 
one offer without being assured from those 
capable of advising him, that it was an in. 
adequate one. It is said by some, that ho 
ought to have accepted an offer made last 
year for the Bclnaberry concern, and as 
matters have turned out, it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that he did not do so ; but at the 
same time, you will find, from the facts, 
that no blame is attachable to him in tlm 
circumstances. They were simply these. 
He was on the 17th of January last applied 
to, to name the lowest price fur the con. 
corn, which he stated in reply to be four 
lacs; an offer was thereupon made of 
2,80,000, which he declined ; on the 20th 
of the same month, the same party ad- 
vanced his offer to .3,20,000, which was 
also declined ; but Mr. Macintyre, in order 
to meet the dillerence between them, 
offered to take 3,.50,(X)0. Some cominun- 
ings then took place between the parties, 
and the assignee was fully convinced that 
the sum he asked would be given : that he 
bad good reason to believe so, or at any 
rale tliat lie would not then have been justi- 
fied ill lowering the price he had fixed, will 
lully appear to von from the following let- 
ter, dated the 5ih of h'ubruary, being fifteen 
days after the date of the previous oflTer, 

‘ We are in receipt of yours of yester- 
day, willi last year's statement of the Bel. 
naberry concern, which we herewith return: 
as we arc not ycl prepared to stale our final 
delct mination, wo would by all means re- 
commend that the operations of this im- 
pormnt season should proceed the same as 
if we were not at all in treaty.’ 

After this, the party changed his mind, 
and made no further olTer ; but you will 
readily perceive that Mr. Macintyre did 
nothing that each of you would not have 
done in his own case, and that he is 
entirely without blame in respect to the 
tiealy having dosed as it did. 

“ It lias also been stated, as a ground of 
complaint against JMr. Macintyre, that he 
had purchased in factories at the public 
sales at prices for which he ouglit to have 
allowed them to go ; but the short answer 
to that accusation is, that at all the public 
sales referred to, he was the only bidder, 
there having been no bondfde offer by 
any person. I sliall not trouble you with 
further explanations as regards past pro- 
ceedings, but shall iiowdircct your attention 
very brieffy to the present situation of tlie 
estate, and to the circumstances which have 
eiidcrcd the prescni meeting necessary. 

On the III si point, I shall scarcely do 
more Ilian refer you to llic several accounts 
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and documents which are now on the 


table ; these were prepared for the inforina> 
tion of the Insolvent Court, and they 
show, upon the most moderate valuation 
that could he put upon the assets, that 
there is about forty.two lacs of rupees 
to meet the claims aj^ainst the estate, which 
amount to about 1,11 ,00,000. According 
to these statements, there appears at the date 
they were made out to be cash in hand the 
sum of sicca rupees 230,935 



10,41,685 

3,05,215 


Leaving for realization 7,35,470 

Making, together will, the I g_ee.405, 

which would be now available for a divi- 
dend if no preferable claims existed. The 
astsignee, however, in order to redeem vaii- 
ous valuable premises, and also to render 
available certain postponed securities which 
the late firm held over indigo factories, has 
been obliged to pledge the assets of the estate 
to the amount of Sa. Us. 5,72,000, which 
ought to be paid before any dividend, and 
which would, therefore, only leave a sum 
available fur a dividend to the amount of 
Us. 3,94,405. I believe calculations have 
been made to a later period than when 
these statements which I produce were 
made out, and that they show that a larger 
dividend can be made at present w'ithout 
detriment to the interests of the estate ; to 
these I therefore beg to refer you without 
further remark. The only object I hud in 
view was, to show that, up to this date, it 
has been impossible to declare a dividend. 
Now you are aware that, when Mr. Mac- 
intyre was appointed assignee of this estate, 
the mode of remuneration fixed upon was 
a commission of four per cent, upon the 
declared dividend, including allowance to 
Messrs. Brown and Cullen of Sa Rs. 600 
per month, and all other charges, with the 
exception of law charges. No dividend 
having yet been declared, Mr. Macintyre 
has not had an opportunity of deriving any 
remuneration whatsoever for his services, 
nor even of defraying the charges for the 
office establishment. These charges amount 
to Sa. Us. 75,529, and have, from time to 
time, as they were paid, been debited 
to the estate, and carried to a separate ac. 
count, for future adjustment between the 
estate and the assignee, out of the commis- 
sion on dividends. I need scarcely state, 
that in fixing the allowance at 4 per cent, 
upon the amount of dividends, and in the 
assignee having accepted of it as sufficient 
remuneration, it was supposed and taken 
for granted by all parties, that he would be 
able to manage the estate until it was finally 
wound up, and in such case lie might 


finally have been remunerated for his ser. 
vices, as the expenses of the establishment 
are gradually capable of being diminished 
until they amount to a mere trifle ; but in 
the change which Mr. Macintyre’s state of 
health Tenders so indispensably necessary 
— a state which I am fully convinced has 
been greatly caused by the laborious niul 
harassing duties to which he has been 
obliged to submit in this estate, — I am 
sure that you will readily and liberally 
take the hardship of his case into conside. 
ration. It is impossible to deny that iho 
charges are large : but I beg of you to con. 
aider, that at least lis. 1 ,200 a month were 
fixed upon him by the court as salaries to 
the insolvents ; and further, that the whole 
of them wore incurred, while not a doubt 
could exist in Mr. IVIacintyru's mind (hat 
they were all to go out of his own pocket. 
Judging, therefore, fiom the ordinary rules 
by which man is governed, it may with 
propriety be taken for granted, that tlie 
expenses have been no greater than what 
was actually required for the effiiient 
carrying on of the business of the estate. 

“ 'fhe questions now referred to you by 
the court, as regard the late assignee, aic 
that of considering, 1st, whether the charges 
of the establishment shall continue at the 
debit of the estate, as they now stand 
charged to it ; and, 2dly, what amount ot 
remuneration ought to be allowed to the 
assignee in lieu of commission. Upon the 
first point, I do not anticipate any diller- 
cnce of opinion amongst you ; upon the 
second, there may probably bo a dillercnce 
ast<» the amount. Upon that question, it 
would be against Mr, Macintyre’s wishes 
if I were to say a word ; he leaves it unlirely 
to yourselves, and will be perfectly satishod 
with your determination, whatever it may 
be. The consideration of what allowance 
ought to be made to Mr. Holroyd will also 
be matter for your consideration ; but I 
submit tl)at that gentleman ought to suc- 
ceed to the management of the estate en- 
tirely unconnected and unincumbered witli 
the situation of bis predecessor. 1 would, 
therefore, humbly submit that you should, 
before proceeding to his case, first deter- 
mine the questions as regards Mr. Maeiii- 
tyre ; and I beg to submit the following 
resolution to your consideration, leaving it 
to any of the creditors either to suggest 
alterations, or any other which may appear 
to him more fitting in the circumstances of 
the case. The resolution I would suggest 
as follows;— 

“ ‘ The creditors, having considered the 
state of affairs submitted to them, and the 
precarious state of Mr. Macintyre’s hcaltli, 
which has rendered bis retirement from llie 
assigneeship absolutely necessary, do hum- 
bly suggest and recommend to the court, 
that the charges of establishment incurred 
since his appointment be allowed to remain 
at the debit of tlic estate, and tliat ho be 
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allowetl the monthly sum of Sa Us. 

a rirniuneralioii for his services during the 
period lie hss acted as assignee, in lien of 
the commission on declared dividends 
formerly fixed as the mode of his remune- 
raiion.’ ” 

Mr. Cockerell considered the charges for 
establishment much too great, and objected 
to a salary being allowed to IMr. Macintyre, 

Mr. Bagshaw also demurred, and sug- 
gested that the documents on the table, 
from which Mr. Wilson stated he had 
compiled his report, should be circulated 
amongst the creditors. 

It was finally proposed by Mr. Cockerell, 
and carried unanimously, * 

“ 'I'hat the assignee’s accounts be sub- 
milled to the following gentlemen : — 
Messrs. Mackillop, John Allen, Geo. Vint, 
J. Dow, and U. II. Cockerell, to report 
to a meeting, to be called for Thursday 
next, as to the general state of the affairs of 
the insolvent estate, and also upon the 
question of remuneration to the late and 
present assignee.” 

After which, the mcetinc; broke up. 

The following documents were laid on 
the table : — 
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The coming crop of incHgo 
taken at amount of outlay ?. O.fifl.noo 
Payinent i made in aiuicipaiion 
of Dividends «J,212 


9,24.212 


Total. .. .Sa. Us. 41,tw,;{r>7 
.TomeetSa. Rs. I,n,CNVM«i 


Factories sold in Ifl.'l.'i. 

Kishnagliur roncern three-fonrth 
, . , Sa. Rs. l,lfi,2.'*0 

Less received .')U,12.'> 

Chauleah ditto, imrchase mo- «>9,l-.» 

ney raeiveil. 

Ncsindpore ditto f»0 t'OO 

Less received, Sa. Rs 

Comlapore ditto .7T. lo’III! 

Parkedanga ditto. 1th filstK) 

Less received 3 500 

^ 3,000 

Included in Statement of Bills rccelv- 

Sa. Rs. 1,21,125 

N. B. Factories sold in 1JI3I, ~ 

Toradah Concern .... Sa. Rs. 2,10,000 

Amount receivetl. 

^ Since making up the list of indigo facto- 
ries sold la.>tyear, we understand the Bel- 
naherry concern has been sold for about 
Us. 2,0-5,000 — CowiiVt. 


Synoptical view of the present situation of the 
Estate of the late Finn of Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
and Co, 


Assets. 

Laniled Property ^exclusive of Premises 
in Ilanecinoody Gully, mortgaged for 

their full value) Sa Rs. fi.lO.fWNl 

Indigo Factories 13,21,000 

Indigo 7,30,470 

Outstanding Debts KMKl.OtM) 

1,(K),0(M» 

Docks 1,. 'HI, 000 

.Shares in the Asiatic Annuity Company. 30,000 
Final Dividend on 40 lapsed shares in 

the Laudable Society 40 000 

Surplus Remittances to England 33,’ooo 

Proceeds of the Rubjf at London 50,000 

Jungytmre Indigo, of Season J833-4, in 

Bills Receivable 1.5.5;f5!5i 

2,3(»,935 

Sa. Rs, 40,00,093 


lieduct. 

Mortgaged to Browne’s Trus- 

tew.. .. Sa. Rs. 3,17,000 

Mortgaged on Jungypore Con- 

1 , I’: 1,50,000 

Received in part of purchase 
money of Landed Property 

^sold 1.00.500 

Estlmatetl value of J. Price’s 
Annuity, secured by mort- 
gage over Tank Square 

Estate 10 000 

Payable to C. Birch 85,000 

Lm his share of outlay 
for Jungypore Con- 

43,500 

Balance of Advances required 
for carrying on Indigo Pacto- 

w current season 0,37,448 
Money borrowed or realized on 
acTOuntof parties not debtors 
*o Estate, and to be refunded 03,500 


- 13,38,948 


Sa.Rs, 32,09.145 


PROPOSED NKW WIJARP. 

It is in coiuemplailon to erect n wharf 
in Calcutta for loading and unloading the 
shipping of the port, which shall extend 
the whole length of the Custom- House, 
800 feet. Two plans have been submitted; 
of which tlie one is calculateil to cost 
about a lakh and a half of rupees; the 
other about four lakhs. 

PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND TRADE. 

As we are in the habit of noticing the 
progress of the arts and manufactures in 
this City of i’alaces, we must record the 
opening of another Flour Mill at Cossi- 
pore lately, on the same principle, and 
established for the same purpose, as the 
Mills of Messrs. Smithson and Co. on the 
Strand. There is also a large building 
now rising from the ground, near Messrs. 
Jessop’s establishment, in Clive Street, in- 
tended for cotton eiews. — The stagnation 
of demand for house property too has al- 
most disappeared— quite so witli respect 
to some descriptions of it ; and the increas- 
ing commercial prosperity of the place has 
filled every building suited to an oflicu, and 
given a new stimulus to building plans 
wherever favourable sites arc discovered.— 
Englishman f Jan. 29. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITT FUND. 

A Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Civil Fund was held on 
the 25th of January ; the Hon. W. L, 
Melville in the chair. 

The following report from the Managers 
was read:— 
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“With reference toUie resolutions pass- 
ed at a special uicctinK of the subscribers 
to the Civil Fund, hold on the Hth Nov. 
1835, the Managers of the Civil Fund beg 
to report to the quarterly general meet* 
ing, that 117 subscribers have recorded 
their votes in favour of the Hon. Mr. Mel- 
ville's original motion, * that the Ilcsolu- 
tions of the 27th April 1835, admitting 
Mr. Sutherland, be rescinded,’ and only 67 
have voted in favour of Mr. 1). C, Smyth’s 
amendment, * that the proccedintrs of 27th 
April 1835, admitting Mr. Sutherland, be 
upheld." 

“ In like manner, the IManagers have to 
report, that 135 have voted against the ad- 
mission of Mr. Elliott, and only 43 have 
voted in favour of the admission of that 
gentleman." 

The Managers of the Civil Service An, 
nuity Fund had a meeting to-day, to elect 
a secretary in place of J\Ir. Alexander, 
deceased, and the choice fell upon Mr. G. 
F. McClintock, by a majority of one, in- 
cluding the vote of Mr. Trower, an ca-- 
^icio manager, but not a member of the 
fund. Hence a question of his title to 
vote, which is to be referred to a meeting 
of subscribers, called for the 17th March, 
to consider of the above nomination. 3Ir. 
H. Torrens and Mr. J. Grant were also 
candidates for the secretaryship, — Cal, 
Cour.f Jan, 30. 

FRESIDEKCy OF AGRA, 

It is stated that letters have been receiv- 
ed by the Zemhiaj announcing the aboli- 
tion of the Agra presidency, but that the 
government is to be administered by a 
i'eputy governor, to be appointed by the 
Governor General ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this intimation, Sir Charles Met. 
calfe has determined upon proceeding 
home. 

M. CORDIER. 

We hear that the venerable governor of 
Chandernagorc, M. Cordier, is about to 
retire from the government he Ims held for 
many years, and to return to Europe. — 
Cal. Cour., Jan. 12. 

lUnlAN JAILS. 

A native correspondent of the Refoinicr, 
referring to the committee appointed to in- 
quire into ll»e state of Indian jails, gives 
the following description of their character 
and discipline 

** The great evil, in all the jails of this 
country, is the venality and extortion of 
the officers of these institutions. It is by 
such individuals that tyranny and oppres- 
sion are exercised upon the poor and the 
lielpless, and every sort of comfort and 
assistance afforded to the powerful and the 
opulent. The way in which the jail-da- 
rogahs and guards effect their purpose is 


too well known to many of the natives of 
this country. Whenever a person is.con, 
fined, the officers of the jail raise a sintul. 
taneous cry, ‘ let’s have something.’ The 
prisoner readily perceives the necessity of 
complying with their request. He accu- 
rately balances the inconveniences and the 
hardships to which he would otherwise be 
subjected, against their heavy demands, and 
finding no alternative, cannot but submis- 
sively obey their commands. But if he 
be ‘poor, and his circumstances do not per- 
mit him to give them what they want, his 
condition must bo as wretched as possible. 
If the person is confined for any debt, or 
by virtue of any civil writ, he must be sent 
to the Dewanny jail, and there doomed to 
pass his days and nights amidst the threats, 
sneers, and insulting rebukes of the officers 
and deprived of those advantages which he 
Is entitled to enjoy. But if he is confined 
for any crime or misdemeanor, or by virtue 
of any criminal writ, he is immediately 
shut in a gloomy cell of the Fowzdary jail, 
and drags a miserable existence during the 
whole period of his imprisonment. The 
moment he enters the jail, and tells the 
flaroga and his subordinates that he has 
nothing to give, they hasten to load him 
with irons. The poor prisoner trembles 
with fear, and yields to their cruelty. The 
guards laying hold of him, pour volleys of 
abuse, and bind his hands together, and 
strike him as often as they are actuated hy 
whim or caprice. He is suffered to live 
amidst the horrors of the dungeon, and is 
entirely cut off from every sort of commu- 
nication whatever. No brother, no friend, 
no relation, nor even a servant can have 
access to him, and no eatables and drink- 
ables can be sent him for his support and 
maintenance. The prisoner, placed as he 
is in such a deplorable situation, is soon 
reduced to a state of misery and starvation, 
and is thus made to suffer more than the 
law directs. I have heard from a respect- 
able zemindar, of the Twenty-four I'er- 
guniiahs, that, when two of his ^omashlas 
were lately confined in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnah jail, in a case of some ryots, they 
fasted for a day and a half, and in sendinj* 
them a rupee or two to buy the necessaries 
of life, he bad to bribe the jail-guards 
almost double the sum, and unless that was 
done, the gomashtas would have starved 
them and perhaps left their bones where 
they were confined. Numberless instances 
of this sort can be easily given by any na- 
tive who is at all acquainted with the con- 
duct of the jail officers, and there can be 
but one opinion as to their venality, ex- 
tortion, and iii -treatment. It is a matter 
of notoriety, that they behave most liberally 
towards those who pay them well ; they 
not only endeavour to increase their com- 
forts, but sometimes expressly permit them 
to indulge in sensual pleasures^ To the 
rich they look up as their protectors, or 
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god, and always serve them as tlieir 
menial servants. The poor, and the poor 
only, fall victims to their rapacity, and arc 
punished ten times more than the wealthy 
prisoners. This distinction of punishment 
has entirely emanated from thetorruption 
of the jail officers, and cannot but be con- 
sidered an anomaly in such an enlightened 
age as this.” 

CHAMBSR OF COMMERCE. 

The Chamber of Commerce has ac- 
cumulated upwards of 13,000 rupees from 
subscriptions, in excess of its current 
charges ; and as the fund is likely to go 
on increasing, a suggestion was offered by 
an influential member, at the last meeting, 
to procure or erect an appropriate building 
for the business of the Chamber, which at 
present is carried on, not very conveniently, 
in two or three hired rooms at the Ex- 
change.— Cour., Feb. 1. 

SEVERITY OF THE COLD. 

The accounts we have heard from several 
places, of the severity of the cold during 
the night of the 17-lHth of January, are 
sufficiently remarkable to merit some re- 
cord. The ice observed in the Botanic 
Garden was found in small pools. At one 
of the Soonderbun estates, ice was obtained 
in a saucer simply exposed upon the 
ground. At Dum-Dum ahd Barrackpore 
there was hoar-frost. At Sook Saugor, 
ice was formed of considerable thickness in 
a plate or basin placed in an open veran- 
dah, and some injury was done to a coffee 
plantation in that neighbourhood by the 
frost.— i6id. 

PRESENTS FROM NATIVE CHIEFS. 

The Reforvier has some remarks on the 
practice of putting up the presents of na- 
tive chiefs to the British Indian Govern- 
ment for public sale. There can be no 
doubt that this practice arises out of the 
prohibition against receiving presents ; but 
it is extremely undignified, the motive of 
it can never be appreciated by the native 
rulers, and it is not at all indispensable, nor 
even useful, as a check upon corruption. 
There is the obvious course pointed out by 
the Reformery of sending the presents to 
be deposited in a museum, which would 
equally prevent any appropriation of them 
to private purposes. The course actually 
pursued lowers us in the estimation of the 
natives, to whom it must of course appear 
the result of the sordid spirit of a trading 
government, while in some cases it may 
wear the semblance of i nsult. What would 
a native ruler say, for example, if he 
should learn that his portrait, set with 
diamonds, had been sold at public auction, 
to be trafficked about in the bazaar like a 
bale of goods ? The presents of the Nepa- 

^»af. Jdurn, N. S. VoL.flO.No.79. 


lese envoy are said to have been purposely 
insignificant, with reference to this practice 
of selling them, and bis Excellency is 
too intelligent not to trace it to its true 
course ; but he is a case of exception — for 
in general the practice will be viewed in 
the most odious light.— Feb. fl. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

Baboos Rnjkissen and Prawnkissen Roy 
Choudrec, two very opulent and respect- 
able zemindars in the 24-Fergunna$, and 
residents of Punccattee, have, from the 
laudable desire of seeing the children of 
their countrymen educated in English, 
and brought on a level with their enlight- 
ened fellow natives, established a seminary 
on the banks of the river, near Cook*s sta- 
bles, which is just half way to Barrack- 
pore. The baboos have, for the present, 
given up their Raus nautch-Iiouse for the 
school, and engaged a very deserving and 
fully-qualified European teacher, Mr. L. 
M* Donnell, who, with the assistance of a 
Portuguese usher, well acquainted with 
the Bengalee language, is getting on fa- 
mously with the boys entrusted to his 
tuition. The number now in the school 
amounts to forty boys and upwards. From 
the shortness of the time since the estab- 
lishment of the school to the present, and 
from the almost daily flocking-in of new 
boys, the institution promises fair. The 
children therein are taught reading, writ, 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, the 
use of the globes, astronomy, translation, 
and composition, for the very trifling 
charge of two rupees, or somewhat less, 
per boy. So that the baboos will, for some 
little time to come, be obliged to defray 
the additional expenses of the establish- 
ment after realizing what the school yields. 
The Puneeattee baboos have, in this in- 
stance, like the Takcc baboos, set a noble 
example to their wealthy countrymen, who, 
where there is no English academy, nor 
even the likelihood of one being established 
without tlieir aid, should not hesitate to af- 
ford it, feeling, as every reasonable man 
conscientiously must, that the only good 
that can be done by a man to his fellow 
creatures, is either to aid in their education 
or to extend a liberal band for their wants 
— these constitute charity which will bring 
its own reward.— Cb/. Cour., Jan. 19. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Several respectable natives have formetl 
themselves into a club at Allahabad, for 
the purpose of selecting and printing scarce 
Eastern works. This attention to the litera- 
ture of tlieir country, and the use to which 
the press is to be devoted, will be a redeem- 
ing point in the modern history of the na- 
tives of Hindoostan.— CmW Free Prew, 
/««• 16. 

(T) 
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TIIK KIKQ OF DKLHI. 

In order to prove that we were quite cor- 
rect in stating that an intrigue was going 
on in the palace here against the heir>ap. 
parent, we give the following curious ad- 
dress of his Majesty the king of Delhi, 
which was put fbrth some time ago, and 
which, we hear, obtained the names of even 
some of our European functionaries ! We 
shall not lose sight of the subject — for the 
poor old king is quite in his dotage. The 
parties who are now deluding, and extract- 
ing money from him, are quite well known 
to us. 

“ To our fortunate Brothers, — to the 
well-beloved members of our illustrious 
House — to the honorable gentlemen of the 
English Nation — to the supporters of our 
eternal empire— be it known — that the 
Most High Creator, wliose glory is over- 
coming, has rendered that apple of his 
Sovereign’s eye — that lustre of his Mo- 
narch’s brow — that light of the Goorgan 
Race — that lamp of tlie house of Timur— 
that well directed — happy, son, — the core 
of our heart and the engraft of our being, 
Sultan Mahomed Selim Bahadoor, the 
subject of universal praise; so that one of 
his countless virtues is sufficient passport 
to all the human heart can desire here or 
hereafter. Influenced by the fear of God, 
—the pursuit of truth — rectitude and pu- 
rity of mind — t)y natural kindness and 
moral habits — he is just, equitable, and 
humane— seeing and practising that which 
is right — He is experienced— discreet — 
kind— benevolent — wise — brave; in fact, 
for his inestimable qualities, God blesses 
him — and for his liberality, mankind adore 
him. The felicity to which he has attained 
by his attentions to us, has seldom been 
the lot of another — we would purchase 
him with our heart and soul. If we called 
him the ‘ soul of our existence,’ die epithet 
would become him — if the ‘ solace of our 
life,’ it would be apposite— indeed he is 
our very being itself, for our soul places 
her unbounded reliance in him — and our 
life and soul drawing their comforts from 
him, our pure spirit is his. All the Eng- 
lish gentlemen are grateful to him, for his 
politeness to them — ^and how could it be 
otherwise, when it is the chief aim of this 
illustrious son to gain their suffrage ? He 
often assures us of the cordial attachment 
of the English gentlemen to our , person — 
and declares that all their professions tend 
to our weal. The Right Honourable the 
Governor General Lord Amherst, — ap- 
prised of the real character of this Prince, 
styles him, in this letter, * The cream of 
the race Timur and His Excellency 
the Earl Dalhousie, commander-in-chief, 
who had formed a proper estimate of his 
qualifications, declares in his petition to us, 

< — *iliat to the latest moment of Bfe, he 
must remain under obligations to this 
Prince,’ which also is a very suitable ex- 


pression of his worth. The pillars of our 
everlasting Monarchy act properly in con- 
templating his advancement. To ask * i.s 
the public anxious to witness his adminis- 
tration of justice and munificence’ — is nn 
idle question. Worthy of supreme power, 
this Prince thro* the plausibility of his 
manners, has attained the satisfaction of 
rendering the hearts of men obedient. 
Such alone deserves to adorn the universe. 
Excelling in mercy and bountiful ness, he 
is worthy of becoming the asylum of the 
world. Gratitude is due to him from 
every rank for his recent exertions in pro- 
curing for the general comfoitan augmen. 
tation of our pushkiish — and for his afford- 
ing satisfaction to every class before that 
event. Although the world may deem 
this beloved of every heart as merely ilic 
U':ee% i misr (the title of the Egyptian 
Wuzi'crs), yet our warm affection for him 
and his own fortune exceed those of Jacob 
and Joseph. The sincerity of this light 
of our eye adds to the splendour of all the 
gems of his prosperity — this natural ame- 
nity is an invaluable jewel. Though the 
brilliancy of these virtues appears to us 
mortals wondrous rare, its emanation is 
from the mercy of God, who has shed a 
ray of His light upon his heart. If a ser- 
vant can be acceptable, the Deity will 
surely exalt this Prince to the pinnacle of 
greatness— for it is said, 

If his servants are kind to mankind, 

God will forgive their sins in the day of Judgment, 
And place them on the seats of honour. 

Making them partakers of his secrets. 

Although all our sons are dear to us, 
the excellency of this son is a divine gift, 
and God has rendered him in rank and 
birth more honourable than all our other 
offspring — seeing that his mother was of 
noble parentage and united to us in tite 
bonds of matrimony, agreeably to the holy 
laws of the Prophet, which distinction and 
the sanction of our laws, conferred on that 
Lady a pre-eminence over all our other 
virtuous Queens. 

“ The object of this address — unalter- 
able as fate— is that those who are nc- 

a uainted with, or have been witnesses of, 
ie foregoing particulars, which are con- 
spicuous as the noonday sun, will, in that 
faith which shall serve them in the day of 
judgment, testify to the truth of the con- 
tents of this document, by affixing their 
seals and signatures — avoiding all envy 
and malice, which are contrary to religion 
and the hopes of salvation. The bat does 
not become the glorious sun ; by envying 
its rays, the brightest day is still to her but 
a night of darkness .” — DeUti Gaz.Jan, 13' 

Rookin Oodowah, a doctor in the ser- 
vice of her majesty the queen of DellUr 
has been requested by his royal mistress 
to proceed to Allahabad, in order to ar- 
range matters in her behalf, in case of tlie 
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king’s demise. As a compensation for 
this trouble, he is to receive a gratuity of 
twenty.five thousand rupees, provided his 
services are satisfactory. — Central Free 
press, Jan, 16. ^ 

MILITARY FUND. 

At the annual meeting for the election 
of directors, in answer to a question from 
the Rev. Mr. Wimberley, why no state- 
ment was published beforehand, in order 
to give members an opportunity of know- 
ing something about the accounts they 
were called upon to pass at these meetings, 
Capt. Young explained, that there would 
be no advantage In doing so, since, by the 
constitution of the fund, in case any one 
should wish to make a proposition, it could^ 
not be entertained at a meeting, but must 
be circulated throughout the army. The 
accounts of the year, after being passed, 
were printed and circulated to every station, 
and opportunity was thus given to every 
one interested to study them at leisure. 

When this Fund was re-constituted in 
1824, the balance in hand, we are inform- 
ed, was little more than eight lakhs of 
rupees. Its capital has since swollen to 
nearly twenty-eight lakhs ; but the fund 
is supposed to he still far from having 
reached its maximum of capital and in- 
cumbrances. 

The following is an abstract of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements during the past 
year: 

Receipts. 

Balance on Slst December m34, Sa, Ra. 26,73,093 


Donations from Subscribers* • • • 93,519 

Subscriptions 2,1(1, 1 10 

The Company’s Donation * * • • 22,965 
Difference of Exchange between 

Is. lid. and 28. 4d 63,692 

Interest on Government Paper, 2,10,016 
Donations and Subscriptions In 

England 15,779 

Sundries l,2.'xi 

— 6,22,329 


Sa.Rs. 32,97,422 
Disbursements. 


Office 

Pensions in India 

Passage money to Officers paid 

in India 

Ditto to 8 Widows 

Outfit to Officers paid in India, 

Drafts from England 

Interest on ditto, at 5 per cent. 

paid to the Company 

Donations, dec. in England, re- 
maining there 

Siuidries 


.5.0(4 

56,719 


19,500 

15,200 

12,000 

358,549 

21,127 


.77( 

5,856 


5,11,391 


Bahnce 31st December, 1835, Sa. Rs. 27,86,031 


RESUMPTION OP RENT-FREE LANDS. 

We learn that measures arc now in pro- 
gress for carrying into effect the orders of 
the Court, as to the adjudication of the 
resumption suits, and that Mr. Millett, the 
secretary to the Law Commission, is pre- 
paring a law for tlie purpose. It is some 
consolation to us to learn, that meanwhile, 
V(herever the resumption laws arc actively 


enforced, separate officers, instead of the 
collectors, have been appointed to carry 
them into effect. This just arrangement 
has been carried into effect, we under- 
stand, in the districts of Patna, Benares, 
Sarun, Shahabad, Tirhoot, Monghyr, 
Bhaugulpore, Tipperah, Bullooah, and 
Chittagong, and the system Is to be ex- 
tended as fast as fit men for such delicate 
and important work can be found.— iTur/. 
Jan. 26. 

SLAVE TRADE IN DIKAGEPOUE. 

A Correspondent of the Bengal Heral'l 
states: “In llungpore, women and chil- 
dren are sold at a less price than brutes. 
But what excites our pity most is, that 
there are some rogues, in its northern por- 
tion, bordering on the Bhootan territories, 
whose profession it is to wheedle some of 
their neighbours, whether young or old, 
male or female, to accompany them to 
certain neighbouring places, and there,, 
having got them out of the British doini- 
nion, deliver them up to some Bbootanese, 
with whom a previous bargain has been 
made, while the unhappy victims, in the 
midst of confusion, are at a loss to com- 
prehend how they were sold to a stranger, 
by one who had no right over them, and 
in vain struggle to escape from the bands 
of their cruel master, who immediately 
sends them to some of his adjacent kellahs 
or castles.* In the mean time, the fictitious 
owner of the slaves receives the settled 
price, and returns home triumphantly, 
transported with the success of his traffic. 
Such is the conduct of these knaves, who, 
not being satisfied with the plunder of 
moveable property, carry away human 
beings, and sell them like dogs in the 
market.” 


TEA PLANTS. 

Several thousands of tea plants have 
arrived at Ghurmucteesur Ghaut from the 
Botanical Gardens, and are intended to be 
planted in the Hills. The plants are now 
in excellent condition, and have apparently 
sustained little or no injury from their 
removal . — Delhi Gaz.^Jan, 13. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE DAK. 

The effects of the late arrangement to 
expedite the Bombay dak arc beginning to 
appear, the last Bombay mail having 
reached Agra within ten days, a degree of 
quickness which we do not remember 
ever to have known before . — Agra Ukhbary 
Jan. 16. 


the NEFA.UL EMBASSY. 

The first interview between the Nepaul 
Envoy and the Governor General took 
• *« A Bhootan kcllah or castle is composed, Sf> 
fjir as I have seen, of bamboos only, and resembles 
rather an enclosure for the fight of beasts than any 
thing like a fortification.” 
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place on the 21st of January. The cere- 
mony was very imposing, and attracted a 
large concourse of spectators. The Ne- 
palese ambassador having been met by 
Mr. Trevelyan and Major Ilonywood, on 
Ills way from Ballygunge, arrived at 
Government House with his suite, consist- 
ing of two young sons, and five Goorkha 
officers, preceded by a battalion of his 
troops, which, with drums beating, colours 
flying, their national trumpets and Scotch 
bagpipes braying, drew up for exhibition 
within the enclosure. The Governor Gene- 
ral’s body-guard received his Excellency 
as he passed along in a carriage, but did not 
present arms. A company of Europeans 
from the fort formed the guard of honour, 
in front of which the party passed in the 
corridor of the first story, whence the am. 
bassador ascended to the hall of audience, 
where he found the Governor General, the 
Commander-in-chief, and Members of 
Council, with the secretaries to Govern- 
ment, and a great number of official gen- 
tlemen seated, waiting his arrival. The 
whole of them rose up, as Sir Charles 
Metcalfe advanced to meet the Nepalese 
general, and embraced him, according to 
eastern custom. The Governor General’s 
band ranged along the corridors, struck 
up several appropriate airs in succession, 
as the parties took their scats, Europeans 
on the right and Goorkhas on the left of 
the head of the government. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and his visitor entered into con- 
versation for about a quarter of an hour, 
when the ambassador proposed an ad- 
journment to the balcony, opposite fo which 
his warriors were drawn up in line, with 
their band playing English tunes. After 
a brief inspection of the mountaineers in 
their European costume, the party returned 
to the corridor behind the audience room, 
where the presents from the llajah of 
Nepaul were displayed. These consisted 
chiefly of magnificent furs and embroider- 
ed dresses, kookries, and some enormous 
tushes of elephants. There were also a 
leopard and a tiger, said to have been 
nursed by a woman ! The rhinoceros, 
w hich was brought from Nepaul, escaped 
the first day. After resuming their seats 
in the hall of audience, the Governor 
General presented utar and paun to the 
ambassador and his sons, who then took 
leave. 

The manners of the general are frank 
and engaging. He shakes hands in genu- 
ine English fashion. Ills costume was 
extremely splendid ; a long robe of crim- 
son-velvet, trimmed with fur, and richly 
ornamented with gold, secured round the 
waist by a band of the same material, fas. 
tened by a clasp studded with diamonds, 
and large gold epaulets, and a turban of 
rich materials, with bandeaus of fine pearls, 
and a tiara of brilliants in front. The 
costumes of the ofiiecrs of the suite were 


also exceedingly rich. The embassy, it ii, 
said, will ultimately proceed to England. 

lOHN PALMER. 

It is our ibelancholy duty to record the 
death of John Palmer. 

Mr. John Palmer was, we believe, the 
youl5ij|esi son of 'the late Major Palmer, so 
well known in his day as the confidential 
private secretary, in fact, the copfidential 
minister of Warren Hastings, who died u 
lieutenant-general, at Berhampore, on the 
20th of, May 1816, after having filled the 
highest offices in the diplomatic line in 
India for more than twenty years, and 
finished his career as an ofificcr on the 
Bengal staff. He was acknowledged to 
be second to no one in the Company’s ser. 
vice for talent, experience, and that ho- 
nourable independence of mind for which 
his son was distinguished. General Palmer 
entered the Bengal army, from the king’s 
service, in 1770, rather later in life than is 
the usage of the present day, and lus cliil. 
dren, wc believe, were born in America or 
the West-Indies. * Two found employ, 
incnt in the Bengal army, and died field- 
officers. 

John Palmer was brought up for the 
navy, which he entered at a very early age, 
in which he served several years, until he 
obtained his commission, having, during 
that time, been in a vessel which engaged 
the celebrated Suffrein. Mr. Pulnier, 
however, left the navy when his prospects 
of advancement were destroyed by the ge- 
neral peace of Paris, in 

He first entered into business in Calcutta, 
about fifty years ago, in the retail line, in 
partnership with Mr. St. George Tucker, 
now a director of the Eusl-India Company; 
afterwards conducted it by Mmself, and 
subsequently joined Mr. Bajber^with whom, 
lie''Carl‘Icd bn business, under the firm of 
Bather, Palmer, and Co. Mr. Palmer, 
aftecis^rds,. entered into partnership with- 
whose partners, Messrs. P^xteu 
and'&Qpl(eXfiIl, had proceeded to Europe. 
Mr. TcfUllJumself, shortly afterwards, jre- - 
tire^J^from the Calcutta^ fimi, and Mr. 
I^lmer continued the bu^ness under the 
well-known firm of Palmer and Co., 
which in 1830 failed, an ^l drew dftwu. with 
f?w, yeap, alT^e )<;ing-.es»ta- 
lis^d agency-housA place, which 

could not withstand the universal shock to 
credit and confidence which the fall ot 
«uch a house, and at the head 

of it, produced. 

The great success which for so many 
years attended the house of Palmer and Co., 
and the almost that 

bop^e commanded, have been jMStly 
bribed morQ tp^.^be liUefaUty..and kindness 

* A correspondent in the Calcutta Cowrier stales, 
that John Palmer was both born and brought uP 
in England, and was also for some time aiesident 
in France, a considerable part of which he visited. . 
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of heart of the head of that firing even 
hfu f ti tellijgrace j)n({ enterpri,^iiir^ 
spinrf"15ulr*’'uh7oru5M for himself 
j,n3"’!or those who became afterwards 

associated with him. an ^xcf!$s of that 
generosity, which had won for him the 
gratitude of so many, led in later times and 
altered circumstances to the disastrous re. 
suit we have mentioned, and which has 
been the source of so much distress. His 
inability to refuse applications for pecuni- 
ary aid, and his reluctance to question the 
integrity of others, were mainly instrumen. 
tal in producing the figure — an event 
which Mr. Brownrigg’s Mtempts to retard 
by the adoption of the opposite course, so 
far from retarding, we believe, accelerated. 
There probably never was a more unhappy 
period in Mr. Palmer’s life than that in 
which, while efTorts were made by his 
partners to retrieve the affairs of the firm, 
his liberality was entirely restrained, and he 
was reduced in his own office, as he express- 
ed it, to a cipher. When the failure took 
place, such was the confidence of the na- 
tives in Mr. Palmer, such their respect for 
him, that many came forward with ofl'ers 
of liberal assistance; but the case was too 
desperate to admit of any relief of that 
kind. The creditors in general, to mark 
their sense of Mr. Palmer’s merits, placed 
his name at the head of the list of assignees. 
The Chief Justice, when the list was pre- 
sented to him, regretted that a legal objec- 
tion existed to such a nomination ; but he 
^ seized the occasion to pay a feeling tribute 
* to the character of Mr. Palmer, and to ex- 
press deep sympathy in his misfortunes. 

About three years ago, Mr. Palmer was 
enabled to re-establish himself in a business, 
which is, we believe, in a most flourishing 
condition ; and out of the profits of this con- 
cern, Mr. Pal tnej^u ppor tec^and assisted 
many distressed ^creditors pf the late firm 
— a faeV more to fiTs honour than any 
recorded in liis history. 

Mr. Palmer’s name was to be found^ at 
the head of every association for resisting 
wrong and supporting right. Mr. Palmer 
was, in short, an independent citizen, a 
generous and steady friend ; he has lived 
esteemed and beloved, and his death will be 
deeply lamented by all who had an oppor- 
tunity of estimating his virtues. 

He lived to a good old age ;but bis strong 
constitution, and the good health he gene- 
rally enjoyed, gave promise of much longer 
life. The iingiediate cause ofJijs.„deatl\ 
v was quinsy. He expired'libbtnr'ftv^ o’clock 
in tlte tfilMbg, in the 70tli year of his age, 
and his remains were carried to the grave 
yesterday morning, followed by a more 
numerous concourse of friends, and others 
who respected his memory, than perhaps 
has ever attended any funeral in Calcutta. 
— Bengal Herald^ Jan. ‘J4. 

He possessed a mind of the first or- 
der. He was not onTyTBifani&ut puiriu- 


tic. His enlarged views embraced as well 
the present condition, as the prospective 
amelioration, of the country in which his 
lot was cast. He saw 'clearly how much 
the welfare of future generations in India 
was dependent on the progress of liberal 
institutions, and he laboured to promote 
tliem, not merely by pecuniary donations, 
hut by active exertions. Though only a 
private citizen, he rendered eminent service 
in this respect to the state, by promoting 
to the utmost extent of his influence the 
growth of liberal and enlightened senti- 
ments. Though associated in the bonds of 
an intimate and long-connected friendship 
with many who had risen through the gra- 
dations of the service to the direction of 
public aflairs, he fearlessly opposed their 
views when they appeared inimical to 
the march of improvement ; and in the 
struggles for the freedom of tlic'press, his 
name appears foremost in the lists, as the 
uncompromising champion of this safe- 
guard of every other free institution. He 
entered with equal ardour into every plan 
for alleviating distress, and promoting 
education. To enumerate his various do- 
nations, would be to name every institution 
which was set on foot for the welfare of 
India during his prosperity. 

His mind was amply furnished with 
various and valuable information. His 
conversation was a rich feast, in which it 
was difficult to determine which most to 
admire, the elegance of his diction, or the 
solidity of his judgment. Though he had 
not enjoyed the benefit of an education at 
the great seats of learning in England, bis 
composition was distinguislicd by a pecu- 
liar ease, strength, and chasteness. His 
letters we have always considered models 
of style, the ellusions of an accomplished 
mind and a finished gentleman. 

But it was after his fall from power and 
influence, that the excellencies of his cha- 
racter shone with peculiar lustre. In the 
fugitive state of society in India, indi- 
viduals pass from the scene with such 
rapidity, that we have few opportunities of 
contemplating a great character, from its 
commencement to its close. John Palmer 
moved and acted in this country for more 
than half a century. After his reverses, he 
did not quit the sphere of which he had so 
long been one of the brightest ornaments, 
but he continued to reside among us; and 
as he had blessed society with his liberality 
in prosperity, so he afforded to it the bene- 
fit of bis example in adversity.^ To him 
was given, we may almost call it, the rare 
felicity of passing through the two ex- 
tremes, of wealth and penury, in which 
human character is tried ; and his acquired 
only additional brightness from the ordeal 
to which it was subjected. His magna- 
nimiiy in adversity was, if possible, even 
more conspicuous than his generosity in 
the days of ulHucucc. The serenity with 
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which he bore his reverses, the benevolence 
with which he palliated the ingratilnde of 
those who had once basked in the sunshine 
of his favours, bore ample evidence to the 
sterling stamina of his character; and 
many whom we could name felt a kind of 
revulsion of feeling, that they should at all 
be in prosperity, when so much greatucss 
of soul was in adversity. In re-estubllsh- 
ing a house of business, his chief delight 
was to contemplate it as afifordiiig him the 
means of assisting the poorer classes, who 
bad suffered most severely by his insoU 
vency: and it is among the most delight- 
ful associations of life, that we were among 
those whom he honoured by his selection 
to distribute, mouth after month, the small 
sums which be scrupulously devoted to 
their relief from the profits of his labour. 
— Friend of Indian Jan. 28. 

A Meeting invited by Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, of the European and Native pri- 
vate friends of the late John Palmer was 
to take place on theCih February, ** for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
most appropriate mode of testifying their 
respect and affection for his eminent pri. 
vate virtues, and the deep regret which his 
loss will inflict on all who have had the 
happiness to appreciate thetn.’* 

SALE OP SHUMSOODEEN’s PROPERTY. 

Extract from a letter from the Upper 
Provinces; — “ Shumsoodeen’s personal 
property is to be sold. The Ulwar Raja 
offered six lacs for his spurting establish- 
ment of elephants, guns, and dogs, and it 
is wondered why Government did not take 
it. Shurasoodeen’s whole property, of eve* y 
description, is confiscated ; this part of the 
sentence will frighten the natives properly, 
and have much more effect than the hang- 
ing.” — Englishman, Jan. 25. 

SMUGGLING ACROSS THE JUMNA. 

The smuggling across the Jumna is 
carried on to an amazing extent, in spite 
of the large establishment of preventive 
service ; in consequence of the large quan- 
tity of water expended by the canals, the 
Jumna twenty miles north of Delhi is in 
many places not above knee-deop, which 
accounts for the smuggling. On Christmas 
night an immense run was made all along 
the line ; the principal trade is cotton from 
the Jumna to the Ganges, with sugar in 
return. The principal smuggling is in 
udU-^Ibid. 

MILITARY ITEMS. 

We bear that the troops are to be re- 
moved from Islampoor in Shekhawatee 
immediately ; and it is supposed tlie two 
forta will be restored to their mistress, the 
Kanee of Sikar. It is reported that Capt. 
ForstEr'f corps of Shekhawatee Kuzzaks, 


now at Jhoonjboo, will be retained on the 
present footing, to insure the peace of the 
country after the Company’s troops have 
quitted it. It is as yet uncertain whether 
the latter will be distributed ; some imagine 
they will return to cantonments ; while a 
native report says their destination is Jey. 
poor, at which city it is intended by Goi 
vernment to station one regiment of ca- 
valry, two of infantry, besides aitillery. 

The new cantonment will probably be 
at Sanganeer about 6 miles south of the 
city. 

Captain Thoresby’s appointment, as 
political agent in Shekhawatee, will of 
course be cancelled. 

The most recent and authentic informa- 
tion from Jeypoor is, that Major Alves 
has no longer the remotest suspicion but 
that Jolha Ham is the guilty parly, and 
that the liawul had no share in the attack, 
but on the contrary, was to have been dc- 
stroyed himself! The natives, however, 
seem generally to believe that Luchmun 
Singh, son of the Rnwul, was the person 
who instigated the mob to the murder of 
Mr. Blake.— Dc/Ai Gaz., Jan. 24. 

Neenuch, January 10. — “The 37tli 
N. I. are under orders to march, and re- 
ports are afloat that w'e shall be required 
at Jcypore: another rumour, and one 
generally credited is, that this force has 
been applied for by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to co-operate with other troops in 
quelling an insurrectionary Rajah,’*-. 
Hurk.f Jan, 26. » 

We understand that, in consequence of 
Col. Cragie’s taking his furlough to Eng- 
land, Capt. Gavin Young, formerly se- 
cretary and acting member of the Military 
Board, succeeds the colonel as a perma- 
nent member. We have not heard who is 
to succeed Capt. Gavin Young as judge- 
advocate general. — Englishman, teb. 1. 

MIUTARY DISCUSSIONS IN THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

The Meerut Magazine has an article on 
this subject, from which we extract a few 
passages : — 

“ The first question is, whether those 
who have the power to dieck military dis- 
cussion, would do wisely to resort to the 
only means available for the detection of 
offenders; whether the strong hand of 
power should be unceasingly stretched 
out to inflict summary punishment, with 
the chance of failing nink times out of ten 
in hitting on the right pwson,— we think 
not. For we see plainly what the result 
must be. 

“ Witliin the last three years, the press 
lias been deluged with letters of all sorts 
and descriptions— a few have been excel- 
lent, the mass execrable ; good, perhaps, 
in intention, but bad in style, in grammar, 
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and in argument. These productions 
have been laughed at by ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred, and lost tlic relish, the 
piquancy, they had at first, —people became 
tired of the endless disputes, and the good 
sense of the majority would soon have 
found a correction, had not the press 
found assistance, where it was least to be 
expected, and the Scrutator’s, Fiat Justi- 
titt’s, Miles’, &c. &c. &c., re-stamped by 
the hand of authority for a fresh term, en- 
abled to pass current. Admitting that 
the adoption of vigorous measures drive 
this host of small fry from before the 
public, what will be the result? As we 
may be supposed to have some knowledge 
of the actual situation of the press, our 
explanation, given in good faith, may be 
not uninteresting to those who view the 
present struggle with interest. 

“ Throughout India there arc a certain 
number of military men, well known to 
the editom of newspapers and conductors 
of magazines, not only for their forcible 
style of writing, but also for the correct- 
ness of their vicvi's, and their intimate 
knowledge of the feelings entertained by 
the army on pccurar quostfons. Now, it 
must be self-evident, that so long as the 
editors ojjen the all-powerful ‘ we’ to 
these gentlemen, the most determined 
persecution will never reach them ; be- 
sides which, by reducing the supply, the 
demand will be increased, and the ponder- 
ous talent of some we could name, no 
longer alloyed by the trash of the many — 
will create a thousand-fold greater effect 
on readers than it now does. The num- 
ber of literary men in India is not great, 
and though, perhaps, not personal ac- 
quaintance exists, yet we find them in 
constant correspondence with each other. 
This eventually gives them a power, for 
good or evil, as it may turn out, accord- 
ing to the active measures employed 
against them. The subsidiary forces may 
be destroyed, but authority will be left to 
contend with well-disciplined writers, 
small in number, it is true, but formidable 
Irom talent and experience.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COCHIN. 

Extract of a letter from Cochin, Jan. 
7 . — “ The trade of the place has also 
fallen off within the last few years. What 
little there is, in the hands of the na- 
tives chiefly, ftis appears strange, con- 
sidering the fertility of the country and 
the advantageous position of the town, 
situated on a considerable river (which 
bas 16J feet water on the bar at low 
Water), where ships can lie in security all 
the year round. The inland water com- 
niunication is also extensive^ rivers and 


salt lakes lending to Coimbatoor, Quilon, 
Alepee, &c. The native Christians at 
Cochin arc numerous, but in their dealings 
not a bit more honest than the Bengal- “ 
lees, and far inferior in rectitude to the 
natives of upper India. Those Christians 
we saw at Point de Galle are the greatest 
extortioners I ever met with — only to be 
equalled by the Cochin gentry, who, in 
celebrating the rites of the Christian reli- 
gion, indulge in all kinds of Brahminical 
idolatry and superstition. The bishop 
remained here three or four days, but I 
do not think he could have been much 
edified with his Cochin flock. The im- 
morality and ignorance of these native 
Christians, shows the absolute necessity 
of imparting knowledge first; religion must 
follow; — at all events, idolatry would 
cease, and the standard of morality be- 
come purer — great points, surely. Al- 
though the trade of Cochin has declined, 
the ship-builditig business is pretty active 
— one ship of 560 tons is now building for a 
Muscat bunecah, and four or five bugga- 
los for the Arabs. A pretty little barque 
of between 200 and .>00 tons, belonging 
to the Bao-naggur llajah (near Surat), 
was lately hiimched, and is now ready for 
sea. These vessels arc all built of the 
best teak, and at moderate exj>ense. I’he 
560 tons ship will not cost more, when 
completed, than 60,000 to 70,000 rupees. 
Mr. Powney is the chief, if not the only, 
builder.”— i/wrA., Jan. 20. 

REV. MR. BOTTLER. 

A monument to the memory of the 
late Rev. J. liottler, D. D. , is to be erected 
in Vepery Church, by subscription. Of 
this pious and aged divine it may with 
truth be said, he was a walking com- 
mentary of the piineiples he inculcated 
and doctrines taught. At his grave were 
tears of sincere and heartfelt sorrow shed, 
and evidences of hitter grief shown. 

The following is from the Christian 
OUerver : — “ We are glad to learn that a 
monument to this good man’s memory is 
to he erected in Vepery Chureh, by sub- 
scription, and that any <^xcess in the 
amount of the sum.s subscribed, over the 
cost of the monument, is to be applied to 
the founding* of one or more Rottler’s 
Scliolursliips.” — Cour.f Feb. 12. 

KURNOOL. 

We observe, from the Madras Herald^ 
that there is a probability of hostilities 
taking place shortly, at Kumool. Kur- 
nool is a strongly- fortified town, chiefly 
inhabited by Patans and Arabs, on the 
south bank of the Toombudra river, about 
KiO miles south of Hyderabad. It is tlie 
capital of a small independent state, abut- 
ting, to the north, on the territories of the 
Nizam, and to the south-east and west on 
those of the Company. It is well known. 
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that for some years post the prince hud 
actively engaged in procuring supplies of 
urms from the presidency of Moiiras; 
and one invoice, of 600 muskets, packed 
mid marked as “ glass en route to Hyder< 
abad,'* was last year seized in the Cudda> 
pah district. But, before this discovery 
was elfected, upwards of 1,400 muskets 
liad already been conveyed in a similar 
manner, and had reached Kurnoot in 
safety. The rightful prince of this state 
is a statC'prisoner in the hill fortress of 
Bcllary, having been set aside and con> 
fined for life for the murder of his wife, 
under circumstances of great atrocity, in 
1823, in our territories, only the day be- 
fore he was to have ascended the musnud. 
The next nearest relative was, we believe, 
then elevated to that dignity, by our au- 
thority ; but he has long borne the cha- 
racter of a most debauched and profiigate 
nik'r.—Hurk.f Feb. 2. 

TINNEVELLY MISSION. 

We extract a few passages from a letter 
of the Hev. Mr. Rhenius, published in 
the Madras Herald, with reference to a 
letter from the Committee of the Church 
Mission Society, dated 13th Feb. I83a, 
on the subject of Mr. Rhenius’ discon- 
nexion with the Society, on account of 
his review of the Rev. Mr. Harper’s 
work on the Church. 

Mr. Rhenius first endeavours to shew, 
that the act was unnecessary, although 
“ Bishop Wilson, at the last visitation of 
this presidency, in December 18-34, threw 
out in his charges to the clergy, some 
veiy hard expressions against us, liz. that 
* the missionaries in Tinnevelly carry on 
a system, destructive of the holiness and 
peace of the Christian converts, — a sys- 
tem threatening the ruin of Christianity 
itself among them.’ The Committee’s 
secretary, the Rev. INIr. Tucker, at his 
visit in Tinnevelly, in April 183.5, took 
particular care to ascertain the true state 
of the mission, and he not only found the 
assertion of Bishop Wilson to be un- 
founded, but could rejoice in all that he 
saw and heard. He had the kindness 
even to tell us that the Tinnevelly mission 
ought to be ‘ the nursery of missionaries,’ 
&c. and, upon his return to Madras, pub- 
lished in the Missionaii/ Record, for May, 
the following testimony respecting thi.s 
mission, introductory to our report, for 
1834 : — ‘ That he had no hesitation in 
saying, that, as far as he was able to 
judge, the particulars published (in our 
report) do not convey to the mind of the 
reader an, adequate idea of the prosperous 
state of this irMsion, and the reality of the 
work which' &bd is working in this dis- 
trict ;’ and, at the end, calls it Jthis 
extensive and well conducted mission;’ 
and this he said and published, while he 
was aware, and saw with his own eyes. 


that the Church of England forms were 
not strictly observed ; he declared, how- 
ever, that if there was a leaning towards 
any church establishment, it was to that 
of the Church of England.” Mr. Rhenius 
then states — 

I* But, secondly, the act was. in my 
opinion, also unjust. This will appear u'hen 
it is considered, that I wa.s in nowise 
bound to the Church of England, but 
came out to the mission field in the capa- 
city of a Lutheran clergyman, who had no 
other bonds upon him but those of the 
word of God, and who had full right to 
carry on the mission work, according to 
the German evangelical church, just like 
the many German missionaries who before 
me had been sent out to India by the So- 
ciety for Fromoting Christian Knowledge. 
The committee in England never laid be- 
fore me the regulations of the Society to 
observe the discipline and constitution of 
the Church of England ; I never gave 
them any pledge to that effect ; nor did 
they ever afterwards demand any such 
thing from me ; those regulations of the 
Society were brought to my notice only 
lately, when the ordination question came 
to be iliscussed. 

“ But, lastly, it was also highly inju- 
rious to the cause of Christ in Tinnevelly. 

1 will not speak of injury done to myself, 
because, not being conscious of having 
published any thing contrary to the word 
of God, 1 felt persuaded that my heavenly 
Master would not forsake me, but conti- 
nue his gracious care over me and my 
family as before, only in a different man- 
ner. By leaving the Society and I'inne- 
velly, I did not change my Master’s 
service, but only the place of service. 
But what must the people of Tinnevelly 
have thought of this measure ? 'I'lic 
Christians regarded me as the <*hicf in- 
stniment by whom they were brought out 
of the darkness of Heathenism into the 
light of the Gospel, and by whom they 
were nourished for so many years with 
the pure milk of the Divine word, and 
whom they loved and revered. Sud- 
denly, I am torn away from them ; and 
when they inquire, Why? what answers 
can be given to them? If a charge of 
immorality or false doctrine could be fixed 
upon me, then the matter would be plain 
to them. But, as this cannot be done, 
what must they think when they under- 
stand the true cause, viz. that I published 
a little book, pointing out certain errors 
in the forms of the Church of England, 
in the same w'ay as 1 have published 
many other little books against errors in 
other bodies of men? What must they 
think of the Church Mission Society, 
when they learn that simply on that ac- 
count they removed their beloved and 
conscientiously walking teacher from 
them? What must they think of the 
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Christian church in fjcneral? How 
greatly must their confidence— I will not 
gay in Christianity, but in tiieir new 
teachers — be shaken ? 

“ Those injurious effects upon the 
Christians have, alas! already fully ap- 
peared. Hardly two months elapsed, 
when the majority of the catechists and 
congregations loudly and voluntarily de- 
sired and called me and my brethren back 
to Tinneyelly. That I had no idea of re- 
turning, is fully proved by my proceeding 
to occupy a new mission-field at Arcot,with 
all my brethren, at a considerable expense. 
1 took even a house there for a whole 
year. Had I had any idea of returning 
to Tinnevelly, or had I so early given 
them hints to that effect, it would have 
been tlie greatest folly, or the basest hy- 
pocrisy, in me, to have made all that ex- 
pense, and to undergo all that trouble, of 
removing to Arcot.** 

archdeacon ROBINSON. 

To the Ven. Archd. T. Rohinsoriy M. A. 

Venerable Sir, —We, the inhabitants of 
John Pereim’s and others, forming the 
congregation of Trinity Chapel, feel it to 
be our most pleasing duty, on the occa- 
sion of your departure to your native land, 
to express our sense of obligation for the 
refuliness with which you heard our prayer 
for a minister, and our unfeigned gratitude 
for your personal attendance, and for the 
pastoral anxiety and pious sympathy with 
which you regarded us during the brief 
period of your valuable ministration 
among us. Permit us, Venerable Sir, 
without flattery, to assure you that your 
absence will be severely felt by us. But 
we sincerely hope and trust, through your 
kind exertions, to be blest with a succes- 
sor, whose unassuming piety, ardent zeal, 
and affectionate solicitude for our spiritual 
welfare, shall perpetuate your memory 
among a people who highly respect and 
esteem you as a successful minister of 
God. 

“ And now, may the Lord preserve 
and bless you, direct and prosper you in 
all your undertakings ; and wdiersoever 
Providence shall call you to labour, may 
your ministry be crowned with abundant 
success, and may you find a people whose 
esteem and affection shall be as ardent, 
and more worthy your regard, than 
“ Rev. and Ven. Sir. 

Your Reverence’s most humble and 
obedient servants,” 

(190 Signatures ) 

The Lodge of Perfect Unanimity, No. 
ii met on the Vlst December, at u dinner 
given to their worshipful muster. Arch- 
deacon Robinson, previously to his dcpai- 
j re for England j the worshipful muster 
elect, J. C. Morris. Esq. was in the chair. 
Astut.Joutn. N.S. VoL. 20. No 79. 


After the toasts of " The King and the 
Craft,” ** The Duke of Sussex, and the 
Lodges working under him,” 

The chairman rose and said ; “ You are 
al! doubtless aware that we are met here 
this evening to welcome and do honour to 
our worshipful brother Robinson, who for 
the last twelvemonth has filled the office of 
worshipful master of the Lodge of Per- 
fect Unanimity, No. 1. Brother Robin- 
son’s career in masonry has been short, 
but it has been proportionably distin- 
guished. With him, the usual appren- 
ticeship and lengthened practice were by 
no means requisite to render him perfect. 
His giant mind grasped the whole subject 
almost at a thought, and his learning and 
research have enabled him to clear up 
many points in our mysteries whicli hful 
become obscure by the lapse of ages, and 
have rendered our beautiful system per- 
fect in all its parts, from the commence- 
ment of time to the very depths of eter- 
nity. To the great grief of the Lodge we are 
about to part witli this distinguished 
mason, but we have determined not to do 
so without presenting him with some tes- 
timonial of our admiration, respect, and re- 
gard. The record of his services was too 
precious to be committed to sucli perish- 
able articles as paper and parchment ; w’c 
have, therefore, determined to have them 
inscribed in gold. Iti pursuance of this 
resolution, worshipful Sir, I am about to 
present you with this jnedal ; and I can- 
not resist saying, that I can recall to niy 
mind few occurrences of my life which 
have afforded me greater satisfaction and 
delight than I now feel in paying this 
well-merited compliment to one whom I 
revere as a minister of my God, whom I 
respect for his talents and learning, and 
whom I love, dearly love, as a brother and 
a friend. There is the medal, Sir— wear 
it as a proud trophy which you have won 
ill the pursuit of masonic knowledge. 
I’reser^ e it as a token of the love and 
affection of those who have been proud to 
call you by the endearing name of brother, 
and by whom your loss will be long and 
deeply felt. You are leaving us— hajipily 
returning to your family and native coun- 
try ; and oh ! in the warmth of my friend- 
ship, and in the fulness of rny heart, I 
cannot breathe a more ardent wish for 
you, than that your worth may be as well 
known and appreciated by those among 
whom you are going, as they have been 
by the Lodge of Perfect Unanimity, No. 

1 .” » 

The Archdeacon, in ret«|pg thanks, 
said that the noviciate miglH^e startled 
at the appai-ent mysterious darkness 
which prevailed in the. entrance to the 
arcana; and he could noWdeny that curio- 
sity had in part contributed to his at first 
becoming an aiiprcnticc ; ^t each stage 
(U) 
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liad its own [iropcr contribution of light 
and wonder ; and he would avow tliat, as 
he advanced in his masonic career, he 
felt less cause for wonder that so many 
great and excellent men had, to the world 
at least, appeared to throw a dignity on 
Masonry, to which its own intrinsic 
worth did not appear to entitle it. But 
when he arrived at the highest ranks in 
its orders, he was sure that the vciy l)cst 
and ablest men, themselves gathered the 
light and advantages which the world be- 
lieved the institution itself derived from 
them; and, instead of being surprised 
that it should have exi^'ted for (i.llOO years 
— aye, 6,(K)() years, lie said, fearlessly, the 
Society of Masonry had existed - he was 
quite sure that it was founded on princi- 
ples which must preserve it to the latest 
ages of the world. 'I'he medal which had 
heen given to him lie should guard near 
his heart as liis richest treasure, until his 
death, and then berpieath it his children. 
He then took a rapid view of the services 
of Masonry to the world, in the preserva- 
tion of moral truth, the proniution of 
science, and the interchange of kindness 
•—particularly in softening ilown the hor- 
rors of war, drying the tears of the 
widow, and training the oiphan to the 
imitation of his father’s virtues. 

At a meeting of the suhserihers to 
the “ Robinson Testimonial,” held in 
the College Hall, on the JJOth Deecmher, 
adverting to the amount of suliscriptioiis 
up to this date, it was resolveil, 

“ That this amount he appropriated to 
the purpose of presenting to the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Hohinson, a breakfast- 
service of plate, and a silver stand-dish ; 
and that the plate he inscribed as follows : 
“ Presented to the Rev, Thomas Robin- 
son, A. M., Archdeacon of Madras, in 
testimony of the esteem and atfection, 
with which he was regarded by the Clergy 
and Laity of his Archdeaconry.'’ 

isomfiiis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

grand ball by jamsetjee jeejeebhoy. 

** I know of nothing,” said Sir John 
Malcolm, in speaking of the natives of 
India, “which will more effectually at- 
tach them to our Government, than 
friendly intercourse with Europeans, and 
an interchange of those petty civilities 
which draw men together every where — 
which invariably pave the way to that 
unrestrained’ expression of their inmost 
tlioughts, their hopes, their fears, and 
their capabilities a course, in fact, which 
lias raised the people of the west to their 
present eminent rank in the scale of 
civilization.” 

Where tlie* natives themselves arc for- 


ward to promote such intercourse, it is' 
impossible that any benevolent mind 
should look on, and be insensible to the 
ultimate* consequences, if the opportu- 
nities be rigidly improved. 

Our society has been convened on 
many interesting occasions, since the pe- 
riod of Mr. Elphinstotie’s accession to 
this government, hut none, we believe, 
when our fellow subjects of India have 
disjilayed greater hosjiitality, inagnilieence 
ami urbanity, than on the evening of tin* 
Htli inst.. wlien .Tainsctjee Jeejeebhoy 
entertained the Hight Hon. the Governor, 
Lady Grant, and about 3.50 gentletnen 
and ladies, at a hall and siqqier, on tin* 
occasion of the marriage of his two suns. 
His splendid and elegantly furnished 
mansion was thrown open at a»i eaily 
hour. The mii-ic struck up shortly alU r 
the arrival of Sir Robert and Lady (iiant ; 
and our f.iir country women displayed 
their unabated fomlness for the dance, to 
which the present umisiially cold season 
gave a zest that is seldom felt under a 
tropical climate. These festivities were* 
kept up till I2y wlien tlie party adjourned 
to a su])per, wliicli had been laid out in 
an adjoining structure, juit up for the oc- 
casioii, on tlie o))posite ramparts. The 
elegance, the grandeur, and the taste 
evinced in tins instance, reminds us ot 
those hcautilul fabrics described in tlie 
Arabian nights. Imagine a hall, 170 feet 
ill length and 10 in hreadtfi, supported 
on either hand by fourteen octiigonal 
columns, and beyond tlicse a colonnade 
fifteen feet in width all round, the ar- 
chitraves decorated with blue ornaments 
on a white ground, and over all, festoons 
of scarlet and gold, to which eleven chan- 
deliers and a variety of lights communi- 
cated a brilliancy surpassing description, 
After the accustomed pledges of loyalty 
to our most gracious Sovereign had been 
greeted witJi enthusiastic cheers, Jamset- 
jee rose and addressed the assembled 
company as follows 

“ I am jicrsuaded there are many in 
this assembly who will rejoice to hear, 
at the lips of one born and educated in 
India, that their Iiost considers it his 
highest privilege to he counted a British 
subject — and that he cannot but consider 
it a pledge of those common ties, by wbieli 
he, and every native of British India, arc 
bound to this great nation ; — that he can- 
not but esteem it a proof also, that the 
councils of this nation, and our most gra- 
cious Sovereign, are sensible to the claims 
Df India on the mother country, that 
Great Britain has been so scrupulous in 
its selection of our successive governoi-s. 
Who is there here who will not remem- 
ber — each as he may have had opportu- 
nities of knowing their virtues and then 
talents— an Elpliinstone— a Maleolin— 
and u Clare ? With w'hat associations 
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will he not call to mind, that we have at 
this time, and hen* present, the son of 
that excellent individual, whose whole 
lit'e was <h*voted to the interests of this 
remote land that we are honoured witJi 
the presence of the brother ot tliat distin- 
ouislied statesman, to whom India may 
one day aeknowle<l;?e Jicrself to be mainly 
indebte<l for the develoj)mcnt of its am- 
ple rc'^ources, moral, natural, and intel- 
lectual? To those of Ih’itairi’s sons, 
whether Indians or Europeans, who are 
called to the exercise of any ])id)lic func- 
tions under such rulers, the mother coun- 
try sets forth these men as examples of 
henevolenee, rectitude, and moral worth; 
that we also may concur with them, in 
proclaiinin;? her Jiieh character to the 
larthest parts of Asia. I am sure that 
iiidnigence will be shewn for f]»is imper- 
feet hut honest expression of my. grati- 
lication on seeing his Excellency the 
Governor, and so many ot my tiicnds, at 
an entertainment, on tne celebration of 
tlie marriage of my two .‘•ons- and that 
my friends will join with me in wishing 
Sir Robert Grunt health, and ubundajit 
opportunity to carry on the good work 
of improvement, \>hi<*h this country so 
much needs, and Ihitain hu.s such great 
liieilities in aeeoniplisliing.” 

Sir Robert, in returning thanks, advert- 
ed with great feeling, to those ot his family 
who have done so much to raise India to 
its proper plaei*, amidst I’lntain’s miine- 
rous dependent colonies. He dwelt on 
** reeolleetions at once melaneholy and 
grateful to liiin,” hrietly, but eloquently, 
showing that he was evidently moved by 
iiis host’s kiiidne.ss. 

We looked in vain for .some gentlcmnii 
to exhibit bis powers of oratmy in behalf 
of the ladies; but we juvsume they were 
too much engagi'd in dige.vting the eon- 
eluding words of Jamset jee’s address, and 
the party shortly retuined again to the 
ilaiK-e, which they prolonged to a late 
lioiir, and every one, we believe, took 
leave of bis ho.st with one umpialified ex- 
piessioii of delight and gratilicatioii. — 
Bombat/ Cour. Jan. 23. 

INDI.\N iniODUOTS. 

At the anmml meeting of the .\grieul- 
tiiral and Hortieiiltnral Society ot V/esr- 
ern Imlia, on the itli Jan., the secretary 
lead a letter from Mr. JMiitti, Kootoor 
llagJi, near roona, detailing the result of 
his experiments in the culture ot the mul- 
heiiy tree as a siaiidanl ; whieli Mr. 
^Intti states to sueeced so well in this 
country, tliat in two years the imilherry l»e- 
comes so large, that trees planted at six- 
teen feet from eacli other would touch with 
their branches, and that each young tree 
will yield from eight to ten pueea seers of 
iciiyes (a pucca seer is about two pounds 
avoirdupois) ; and that tJiey do not re- 


quire to be watered more than otice ^ 
month. It may, therefore, be anticipated, 
that, when full giown, in four years, they 
will not reijuire any water. Mr. Mutti 
then adverts to tin; endeavours he has 
made, and proposes making, to induce 
the natives themselves to nclopt a more 
irnpro\ed method of growing mulberries, 
rearing .silk-w^orms, winding silk, and 
manulaetiiriiig silk piece-goods. Two 
natives, wiiom IMr. IMntti got to make 
silk fora inanufaetiirer in Poona, obtain- 
ed Rs. I:P, the pueca seer for the silk 
w'liich w'as pronouneeil of excellent qua- 
lity. Mr. IM. also got a native to make 
.silk handkerchiefs, and intenils establish- 
ing, at Kootoor, a regular manufactory of 
similar Kinds ofelotli. 

Another letter was read from Mr. Mutti, 
detailing the .success which Jia.s hitherto 
attended his silk undertaking. The mul- 
heuTy jiref erred by Mr M. is the St. 
Helena species, given to him by Dr. Lush, 
wliieli he rears as statidaids. Mr. M. has 
trees of 27 months’ growth, four of which 
yielded respectively 2;ii, 19 IG, and 15 
pueca seers of leaves, the hiaiielies of 
w hich are strong enough to hear six men 
climbing among tlicm at the .same time. 
01 .silkw'orin.s, Mr. Mutti says, — “ 1 liave 
tried the.sinallChiiiesevvorm offour stages, 
w liieh makes a sulphur cocoon generally in 
30(lay.s; answers remarkably well, and con- 
tinues to breed all the year round without 
inteiruption.” It requires about 12 pueca 
seers of loaves (more or le.s.s) of the St. 
Helena inulherry to noiirisli 1,000 worms. 
Generally from 9,2 K3 to 1G,0(X) cucoon.s 
are required to make one pueea .seer of 
silk, hut as the natives become more ex- 
pert in winding silk, waste ot cocoons 
w ill not he so great. 

A letter from J. S. Law, Esq., dated 
Surat, 2kh Sei)t. 18.35, notices a tree he 
had met with, a specimen of tlie ptcro- 
catpiis mfirsupitiHi, liom whicli gum kino 
may he ohtaineil by inei-ioiis in the hark, 
hut more expediti«yii.sly lioni a strong de- 
coction of tile balk and evaporating it in 
the sun. “ 'Hie Kuropcan market,” adds 
Mr. Law', “ i.s ehietly sim])lied from the 
west coast <>f Africa with tiii.s drug, and 
it is tlieic obtained Irom tlie ptcrocarpus 
crinmrns. 

A letter from the .superintendent of the 
A.shti.'grain division of My.soie notices a 
palm tree, Irom which a considerable 
quantity of meal, resembling .sago, has 
been obtained. 'I'his palm is the mharr 
of the native.s, or the caryola re- 

garding wliieli tlie late Dr. Roxburgh has 
the following ob.ser>atioiisft Blor. Ind. 
vol. iii., pp. ()25-()2C, “ It is a native of 
the vaiious niountahions jairts of India, 
where it grows to be one of tlie greatest 
and most ehainiing of this lieantilul tribe 
or natural order. It is highly valuable 
to the natives of the countries w'here it 
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grows in plenty. The pith or farinaceous 
part of the trunk of old trees is said to be 
equal to the best sago. It forms a part 
of the diet of the natives, and during a 
a famine they sutfered little while those 
trees lasted. I have reason to believe 
Uiis substance to be highly nutritious, 
and think it as fully palatable as the sago 
we get from the Malay countries.” The 
tree is not uncommon in the ghauts of the 
Concan. There are several in different 
^vts of this island and Colabah. 

NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of this society 
was very numerously attended. The Right 
Hon. the Governor was in the chair; 
among the persons present were the Hon. 
tlie Chief Justice, the Members of Coun* 
cil, the Chief Secretary, &c. The native 
company included nearly all the most emi- 
nent members of the community, and pre- 
sented an agreeable m6lange of costume, 
language, and religion: Parsecs, Hin- 
doos, Jains, Suunees, Sheeyas, all sat ami- 
cably intermingled. There were some 
names too of historical association ; the 
descendant of the Nuwab of Bednorc, who 
fought and suffered for the Britisli in the 
war with Tippoo Saliib ; the sons of Gun - 
gadhur Shastree, whose assassination in 
some measure led to the last Mahnitta 
war; and the representative of Naroba 
Autya, in whose possession the treasure 
of the Peshwa was seized after the cap- 
ture of Poona, all called up recollections, 
curiously contrasting with the peaceful 
purpose of the present meeting. 

Capt. Pope, the secretary of the so- 
ciety, read the report of the committee for 
the past year. In addition to a satis- 
factory statement of the society’s finances, 
this document noticed the completion of 
a new range of school-rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the English school ; the 
arrival of the Elphinstone professors of 
ncience and belles-lettres; the satisfac- 
tory progress in all the schools of the in- 
stitution; and the election of four new 
“ West" and two “ Clare” scholars. It 
also alluded to an offer made to the so- 
ciety by government, to make an arrange- 
ment for employing some of its most qua- 
lified students in the public service in the 
districts, under the revenue commis- 
sioner; which arrangement, on mature 
consideration, it was thought not advi- 
sable to enter on immediately, as those 
whose qualifications would have entitled 
them to be selected— the old West scho- 
lars, --<ould not be spared from the school 
till those recently elected w'ere sufficiently 
advanced to supply their places. In no- 
ticing the English school, the report 
stated that the progress made tiad sur- 
passed the warmest anticipations enter- 
tained at the lust meeting. The master, 
in addition to the usual school- hours, had 


instituted eviening meetings, for examina- 
tions in science and general studies. These 
meetings were open to the public, and 
excited considerable interest : they were 
well attended by the natives ; and several 
European gentlemen, who had made a 
habit of attending, and themselves exa- 
mined the scholars, had expressed their 
warmest admiration at the extent and so- 
lidity of the information evinced. So great 
and so evident was the improvement in 
this scliool, both in tlie scientific and the 
general department, that the directors 
considered the warmest commendations 
and thanks of the society due to the mas- 
ters, Mr. Beil and Mr. Henderson, for 
their zealous and most successful labours. 

The pupils of the Mahratta, Guzenu 
thee, and llindoosthunee schools were 
then successively examined by the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson and the Rev. Mr. Stevenson. 
They read portions of works in these se- 
veral languages, explanatory of the sys- 
tern of English jurisprudence and similiir 
practical matters ; and answered very rea- 
dily a strict cross-examination ot the sense 
and grammatical construction of the pas- 
sages. The result, in the opinion of the 
examiners, evinced a very decided im- 
provement on tile last year. The mntiie- 
matical department of the English school, 
under Mr. Bell, was next examined ; then 
the general department under Mr. Hen- 
derson. I’hc examinations are diversified 
with speeches, recitations, &c. by the 
scholars. The report in the Gazette states : 
“ What rendered the matter still more in- 
teresting, was to find the same individual 
foremost in every exercise ; thus the little 
lad Narayun Dinanath, who distinguished 
himself at the public examination both in 
mathematics and civil law, was, in the 
private meetings, the best orator and the 
most skilful chemist." 

At the close of the examination, hia 
excellency distributed prizes to a great 
number of boys who had distinguisheil 
themselves iii the different schools : after 
which a resolution was passed, thanking 
Sir Robert Grunt for his kindness iii tak- 
ing the chair. 

His excellency expressed tlie warm 
gratification he had felt, and should ever 
feel, while in office, in seeing on this oc- 
casion so many of this great community, 
of all castes and classes and i*eligiuus per- 
suasions, assembled around him, and 
heartily co-operating in support of the 
cause of native education. The most san- 
guine anticipation indulged in on tliat oc- 
casion by his illustrious friend the Karl ol 
Clare, had been, he would not say rea- 
lized. but far surpassed, by the results ol 
this day’s examinations. Of the progress 
of the scholars in the languages of Iinha 
he was himself not competent to speaK. 
but lie bad bceti informed by the Icariuu 
gentlemen who had examined them, that 
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there was a very decided improvement 
upon last year. Of the progress of the 
li^nglish school in all its departments, 
those who hud heard the astonishing dis- 
play of information, botli in quantity and 
quality, which had just been made, could 
entertain but one opinion : for his own 
part, he would acknowledge, that he some- 
times found it dilhcult to follow the sci- 
entific students in the rapid and easy 
manner in which they performed the se- 
veral tusks assigned them ; and that it was 
not merely a matter of rote, a part got up 
tor display on this occasion, must be evi- 
dent from the manner, the expression of 
countenance, the tones of voice, the in- 
telligence and emulation, which marked 
the whole examination. Gratifying as this 
exhibition eminently was, lie was anxious 
to impress ujion the students that they 
iniist not rest there, but must press on- 
ward with renew'cd ardour to perfect the 
work so hapjiily begun; they must not 
mistake the means fur the end. He would 
wish it to be impressed on the native 
community generally, that success in this 
iiistituliun would be a passport to success 
elsewhere. He did not think that i\w 
most healthy state of public education, 
where government was obliged to hold 
out its patronage as an inducement and a 
rewai-d ; iiere was a stale beyond, where 
education was prosecuted for its own sake, 
and knowledge sought for its intrinsic 
worth ; and he hoped tiiat state would ere 
long come to pass. 13 ut there was an in- 
termediate stage, where the tostering hand 
of govenimetiC was necessary, and he 
would say, “shame on the government 
which then held back from atfording its 
encouragement.” Under this view, he 
was willing to offer all the aid to native 
education that was in his power, and with 
this idea that offer liad been made by the 
government to this institution, which he 
had no doubt would be eventually made 
aiailablc in one shape or other. He 
hoped, however, the day was not far dis- 
tant w’hen the members of this important 
community would seek to educate their 
children, not with a view of obtaining 
thereby a jiassport to subordinate em- 
ployment under government, but of qua- 
lifying them for taking that jiart in public 
lile, and filling wurtliily those high ottices, 
to which every great people should aspire. 

The Friend of India^ adverting to the 
closing remarks of Sir|U.| Grant, observes : 
” This is the first distinct assurance given 
to the native community by goveniment, 
that the ranks of the public service in the 
native de|)artment, will he replenished 
troin the higlier classes in the colleges. 
Two great advantages are likely to how 
horn such an arrangement: in the first 
l>lace, the public olliccs will gradually be 
filled witli a superior class of functiona- 


ries ; and in the second place, the highest 
stimulus will be afforded to the native 
community, to persevere in the acquisi- 
tion of sound knowledge; — a stimulus 
sufficiently strong to overcome hereditary 
prejudice, and even national apatliy. Sir I 
Robert Grant hopes that the time will ; 
come when learning will be pursued for r 
its own iimatc dignity. Nothing will tend • 
so much to hasten this period as the pub- 
lie encouragement of learning, by holding * 
forth the rew^ards which the state can be- 
stow. In the al)sence of superior mo- 
tives, we must work w'ith those which 
are within our reach. Wlien the public 
service has tlms been filled with men who 
are imbued vvitli European knowledge, 
when the most iiilluential men in the na- 
tive community are enlisted in favour of 
tile literature and science which we value, 
tile general tone of native society will be 
raised, iiiui superior motives will grow up 
of their own accord. ” 


(Criiioit. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

On the 21st December, a rather warm 
discussion took i>Iaee in tlie council, on a 
draft of an ordinance for the protection of 
landed jiroperty from the depredations of 
stray cattle. 

Major- colonel Sir John Wilson com- 
plained tliat no protection was afforded by 
the ordinance to fortified works and their 
dependencies. Was this because they 
were deemed less worthy of protection 
than other public property ? He might, 
perha])s, be told that the rights of bis 
Majesty, in respect to military works, 
were sufficiently guarded by the com- 
mon law, and that an enactment by 
the legislative council for tlieir protec- 
tion was unnecessary, and would bear 
the character of presumption. He was 
not prepared to deny this being the case ; 
but he was able to assert from his own 
knowledge, that the military authorities 
hud sought redress from the common law, 
mid that their efforts had been in vain. 
He now held in his Iiand an official com- 
munication with respect to one case of 
this nature, and, as it would throw niore 
light on the matter than any observntions 
from him, he would with permission of 
the council read it. 

The major-general here read a letter 
from Lieutenant Jones, commandant at 
Kuan Welle, complaining ot tlie damage 
done in the fort and works by stray 
cattle ; that a herd of buffaloes, bakonging 
to a Cingalese, which he had placed in tlie 
goveniment crawl (or pound), liad been 
forcibly released; that the staff-sergeant 
liad ix'ceived instructions from the district 
judge to bring an action on behalf of the 
government against the owner, for the 
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trespass and daarage ; the case was tried in 
the district court, and the judge decreed 
that the defendunt should pay the damage 
and costs : hut by an appeal to the su- 
preme court, the decree was set aside, 
and tlie plaintiff directed to pay the costs 
of suit. Lieut. Jones added : “ The 
chief justice. Sir Charles Marshall, having 
stated in his remarks, that it was an ille- 
gal proceeding to seize cattle at lluan- 
wellc for trespass, it not being one of the 
places named in the Regulation No IX, of 
the 2.3d September 18.TJ, .and that, should 
the public works at Ruanwelle require 
protection from the encroachment of cat- 
tle, a specific clause for that purpose must 
bo applied for.” 

The major-general asked whether the 
militaiy authorities were to take the law 
into their own hands? lie proposed a 
proviso : “ 'Fhat nothing in this ordinance 
shall be construed to give a right to inter- 
fere with or trespass upon any of the mili- 
tary works or their dependencies in this 
island, which by law and usage are un- 
der the care and control of the compe- 
tent military authorities.” 

jMr. Marshall seconded this amend- 
ment. The council had, on a former 
occasion, been told by the chief justice 
(whose absence he regretted), that “they 
shotild be laughed at in England for pre- 
suming to pass laws on subjects already 
provided for by the common law.” The 
case now brought belore them aUbrded 
proof that the lo('al and common law are 
not in unison, and of the futility of the 
assertion that no local legislation is neces- 
sary, where the common law is already in 
force. If matters were permitted to re- 
main in this state of imccrtainty, the com- 
plaints would be innumerable. 

Mr. Amiruther objected to the proviso 
as unnecessary ; the words conveyed no 
meaning wdiatsocver, and if he did not 
imagine, from the rnajor-gencrars obser- 
vations, that more was meant to be in- 
ferred from them, he should not wish to 
oppose them. An additional clause had 
been inserted, which gave the fullest pro- 
tection to the principal military posts, and 
if it could be shewn that any other station 
required similar protection, he w.as ready 
to odd them to the enumeration. The 
object of the major-general might be 
effected by fencing the minor posts. 

Tlie PresidcTit had witnessed the in- 
jury done to the works at Ruanwelle, but 
thought the minor posts would be pro- 
tected by fence. 

Mr. Anstruther moved an amendment, 
iiKsteadlof the major-generars, adding the 
words, “ or in any otlier land properly en- 
closed, whether public or private.” 

The major-generars amendment was 
neg'itived, and Mr. AnstriUlicr’s carried. 

On the 2yth, ori the motion for con- 
firming the proceedings of the last sitting. 


The Chief Justice complained of the 
misrepresentation of the major-general 
(who was not now present), in the case he 
had referred to. The council, he was 
quite sure, would agree with him in 
thinking, that judgments of courts of jus- 
tice, and he spoke of all courts, high and 
low, civil or military, ought to be held 
sacred— not from discussion and animad- 
version, for which he was an advocate in 
the largest and severest sense of the 
words — but from perversion and distor- 
tion. He sought no exemption from free 
and fair discussion; but he did claim 
immunity from inisrepreseutation. Sir 
Charles then read notes of the major- 
generars statement, namely that a 
serious trespass and damage had been 
proved on the military ground at Ruan- 
welle; — that ill an action on behalf of 
government, to recover compensation for 
the injury, the district court hud awarded 
damages ; — that the Supreme court had 
set aside that decision, and remitted the 
damages that the reason assigned for 
that remission was, that Ruanwelle was 
nut included in the Uegulution of 1833;-— 
and, that he, the chief justice, luul de- 
clared generally, that it was illegal to 
seize cattle trespassing at Ruanwelle. 
Tlie council would not be a little surprised 
to hear that every one of these positions 
was absolutely false ; not intentionally so, 
be hoped and believed ; but that each of 
them was unfounded in fact. An action 
was brought, on the civil side of the dis- 
trict court, by some serjeaiit-major, for 
certain penalties alleged to have liecn 
iucurred, by the cattle of the defond.mt 
having been found on the ground attach- 
ed to the fort at Ruanwelle. The evi- 
dence of the bare trespass was very 
scanty ; but of real injury or damage oc- 
casioned thereby, or even of the reason 
why the c.ittlc bad been impounded, no 
hullicient e\ idence was otfered. A fine 
was, however, imposed of a certain sum 
for each hcail of cattle so imjiounded. 
The defendant appealed against this dc- 
ci-Niou to the siqneme court. And the 
question wliich naturally suggested itself 
to the chief-justice on that occasion, in- 
dependently of the anomaly of imposing 
a fine in a civil action, was, by wliat law 
this fine bad been irrqiosed. Accordingly, 
by an order of reference of the 1st July, 
it was ” Ordered, that the proceeding be 
referred back to the district court of 
Ruuiiwelic, in order that it may be stated 
by what law the fine decreed against the 
defendant was awarded.” No evidence 
was offered of damage sustaineil by the 
prosecutor ; and it is therefore to be pre- 
sumed that some law exists, by wbicii a 
specific penalty is imjioscd on the owners 
of all cattle found trespassing In obe- 
dience to that order, the district judge 
wrote a letter in substance as follows:— 
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“That the fine was awarded according 
to a district order, which lias been in ex- 
istence ever since this has been a military 
post, by which a specific penalty is im- 
posed on the owners of all cattle found 
trespassing on the government works and 
esplanade.” And the district judge iiddcd, 
“that the Regulation of government No. 
TX, of 1833, had been acted upon by his 
predecessors, and was acted upon now in 
this district.” The final judgment of re- 
versal >vasread to this elfect -“If it wore 
possible for this court to recognize any 
authority, except that of the lA'gisIature, 
by which specific penalties could he im- 
posed on specific olTences, it would have 
been necessary to send for the ‘district 
order’ alluded to. But no such autho- 
rity can he recognized as vested any 
where, except in the legislative power of 
the island. And if any such law had ema- 
nated from that quarter, it would he to 
be found, as regards Ruanwelle, among 
the proclamations relating to the Kandian 
provinces. No such enactment, however, 
is to be found. If by ‘district older’ he 
meant an order issuing from any local 
authority of the province or district, 
whether civil or military, such older can 
he considered of no force whatever, at 
least in legalizing the inlliction of penalties. 
The district jinlge, however, adds that 
‘the Regulation of government, No. IX, 
of 1833, has been acted upon by his pre- 
decessors, and is acted on now in this dis- 
trict.’ The supreme court is bound to 
observe that any conviction under that 
regulation is wholly illegal, except for 
ofienccs committed within the gravets of 
the towTis therein enumerated. Where 
there is no law on the subject in force, in 
the place in question, the owner of cattle 
found trespassing can only be sued civilly 
for the damage which may have been 
done, including any expense or reasonable 
charge for troidjle which may be immrrcil 
in securing the animals, and preventing 
their doing further mischief ; and to this 
demand, therefore, the present action 
should have been limited. If it be neces- 
saiy to protect the public works at lluan- 
welle, or elsewhere, by positive law, re- 
course must be had to the proper quarter 
for that purpose. Another irregularity 
appears on the face of the present pro- 
ceedings. If tlie penalty could legally be 
enforced, in the course of proceeding, ac- 
cording to the practice of the courts in 
tliis island, would be on the criminal side 
of the court, by which the defendant would 
not have been put to the expense of 
stamps. As they have been incurred, and 
ns it is not just that the defendants should 
Ijear any portion of costs to which they 
have been put, in defending an action 
which cannot legally he sup[)orted, it is 
further ordered that the plaintiff do pay 
the costs of both defendants.” 


Ho would now ask whether he had not 
shewn that cveiy one of the positions 
taken by the major-generars speecli, and 
by the letter of the commandant of Uuan- 
welle, was utterly unfounded? No da- 
mage had been proved, no damages had 
been awarded ; it was scarcely necessary 
to say, therefore, that no damage ha<i 
been, or could have been, remitted by 
the supreme court. The fine had been 
remitted, as illegally impo.sed; but not 
tor the reason assigned by the comman- 
dant and the major-general, viz. that 
Ruanwelle was not included in the regu- 
lation of 1833, but because the “ district 
order,” on which, and not on the regula- 
tion, the conviction in the district court 
proctMMled, was a mere nullity. The doc- 
trine conveyed in the judgment of the 
supreme court, wipch was couched in 
language intelligible to the meanest im- 
dei-standing, was, that no fine or penalty 
could be imjmsed for acts innocent and 
harmless in themselves, unless by sanction 
of a duly constituted legislative authority. 
The doctrine attempted to be imj)uted to 
that judgment was, that even though da- 
mage should be j)roved, there still was 
no law in Ruanwelle which would award 
reparation to the party injured, for the 
trcs]»ass. The two proj){)sitions were 
too distinct to be confounded together; 
and lie should su))po.se that scarcely a 
non-commissioned officer could be found 
in the service, who would not be asham- 
ed of not at once perceiving the difference. 
The major-general had asked whether 
the military were to take the law into 
their own hands? To this question a 
vciy short answer presented itself ; — that 
if they did, it would very soon be taken 
out of them. But it would appear that, 
this was the very thing they bad been 
doing. What might be thought of this 
discussion in other places, or what hsul 
now fallen from himself, he, (Sir C. M.) 
knew not, and certainly cared as little. 
But he had a pretty strong opinion of 
what ought to be the answer to any rejire- 
sentation, which the major-general might 
make on tlie subject, ile would be told, 
“ It was your business. Sir, it was your 
bounden duty, to have made yourself ac- 
quainted with the state of the forts, and 
with any deficiency, real or imaginary, 
which was supposed to exist in the law, 
for their protection ; it was your duty to 
have brouglit such alleged defect to tlie 
notice of the legislature, as recommended 
by the judgment of the supreme court, in 
proper time, and in proper manner in 
proper time, by taking care that all judicial 
decisions, affecting the interests of his 
Majesty’s military service, should be com- 
municated to you as soon as passed, and 
by laying this particular decision before 
the e.xecutive council, of which you are 
yourself a member, without delay, instead 
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of waiting, as you have done, till all the 
other amendments had been passed, and 
till a moment when the only member of 
the legislative council, capable of explain- 
ing the effect of the decision, was absent ; 
—in proper manner, by consulting one of 
tlie law officers of the crown, as to the 
best mode of introducing the necessary 
protection, who would have told you that, 
instead of the unmeaning ineffective pro- 
viso, which you with such tardy zeal in- 
troduced at the last moment, three words 
would have placed the minor forts in pre- 
cisely the same situation, if it had been 
considered necessary so to do, as the cin- 
namon plantations, and other government 
ground. You have neglected your own 
duty in allowing yourself to remain unin- 
formed on this subject for so many 
months, and by not using your informa- 
tion, wlien obtained, to any uselul pur- 
pose ; and you are now endeavouring to 
make the supreme court and the legisla- 
tive council responsible for that neglect.’* 

MISCFXLANEOUS. 

The Governor, in a letter dated ** King’s 
House, January 7th,” and signed by his 
private secretary, has addres-sed the fol- 
lowing remonstrance, respecting the ani- 
madversions passed upon his Excellency 
in the press of the colony, to Mr. Read, 
one of the principal merchants 

** The Governor, in the official answer 
which he directed Mr. Anstrutlier to re- 
turn to the letter of the merchants of the 
29th December ult., has not thought lit 
to introduce therein a serious complaint 
W'hicli he Inas to make against that body, 
of which you are the senior member. 

” It is notorious that tlie merchants 
have been, and are, the chief proprietors 
of the Observer newspaper, and that its 
columns have been made the vehicle of 
anonymous and slanderous abuse of Sir 
Robert Horton and his Goveniment. Of 
abuse of this nature, the Governor con- 
siders that, as a public man, he has not 
the slightest right to complain, as long as 
it only affects his public character, and is 
genuinely anonymous ; and, for chi.s rea- 
son, that, if anonymous charges, of the 
nature of those brought against him, were 
sustainable, it would be tlie duty of com- 
plmning parties to come forward in their 
own persons to sustain them, and their 
omission so to come forward is the most 
conclusive refutation of the charges them- 
selves. But the complaint that the Go- 
vernor has to make is, that the merchants 
have resorted to, or at least encour^ed 
by their tacit sanction, an expedient, 
which combines the effect of a secret 
anonymous accusation with that of an 
overt complaint. There have appeared 
in the Observer of the 7, 11, and 25th 
August, 1st September, and 2d October, 
five letters^ signed ‘ A Merchant.’ These 


letters accuse the Governor of various 
instances of misconduct. ‘ Think you, 
.sir,’ says this writer, ‘that the Executive 
wish that a member of the Legislative 
Council should be permitted to express 
openly his opinions of the local Govern- 
ment? ’Tis too ridiculous to waste a 
thought upon. Oh, how my fancy revels 
in the mere idea of the numberless acts of 
Government, the gross jobs we have wit- 
nessed, the tyranny exercised, which an 
honest member would rise up to condemn 
and demand satisfaction for!’ Of these 
expressions, taken by themselves, or oven 
expressed under the signature of ‘ A 
merchant,’ the Governor would have 
considered that he had no sort of right to 
complain, inasmuch as they are vague and 
unspecific. The writer must not be a 
merchant, he might only express his per- 
sonal sentiments ; but w'lien formally put 
forward as being undoubteilly ‘ the senti- 
ments of the whole mercantile body of 
Ceylon,’ of the limited extent of which 
body the public, elsewhere, are perfectly 
ignorant, the character of these expres- 
sions is utterly changed. This ‘ mer- 
chant’ had previoiLsly committed the 
whole body of merchants ; he volunteered 
as their representative ; he had quoted 
their participation in bis opinions, and 
had assigned a special reason for their 
omitting to memorialize the Secretary of 
State for redress. In speaking of his 
opinions generally {Observer^ 11th Au- 
gust) he says, ‘ I must, however, jiremise 
that, although 1 have not the slightest 
doubt that the wdiole mercantile body 
participated with me in the opinions I 
put forth, still they may not be the pre- 
cise opinions which, as a collective body, 
they would adopt in an official remon- 
strance. He then deliberately states, 
with all the force of delegated authority, 
what are the sentiments of the merchants. 

‘ That they do not proceed (he says) to 
official reinonstraiice is, bcciiusc they are 
disgusted with the present Government, 
have no re.spcct for or confidence in the 
present Council which advises its head, 
and can readily conceive that the dis- 
tracted position of the parent state leaves 
them no room to hope for the attentive 
consideration of complaints from any 
colony which has not the moral power to 
make itself heard.’ No species of con- 
tradiction to this exposition of the senti- 
ments of the merchants of Colombo has 
ever appeared. The Governor, how- 
ever, could still not have felt it necessary 
to make the slightest allusion to the sub- 
ject, hud it not been for the senseless and 
absurd nature of the opinion itself, con- 
tained in tlie latter part of this paragraph 
just quoted. Whether tliat opinion is or 
is not entertained by the body of Colombo 
merchants, the Governor has no know- 
ledge, and as they have at last come for- 
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ward with a memorial, he trusts that they 
have ceased to entertain such an opinion, 
if ever ^hey did entertain it. But, if a 
writer in the Observer had signed himself 
< A merchant,* and had stated an opinion 
that a double exporter import duty ought 
to be imposed on any article, or had ad- 
vanced any other proposition, prejudicing 
the interests of the mercantile body, as a 
proposition in which ' he had not the 
slightest doubt the whole mercantile body 
of Ceylon participated,’ the Governor does 
not entertain the slightest doubt, but that 
there would have been an absolute and 
early contradiction of such an assertion. 

“ His Excellency feels it, however, to 
be his duty to inform you, sir, who are at 
the head of the body to whom doubts are 
imputed of the willingness of the King’s 
Government, and of the imperial Parlia- 
ment, to redress grievances, that such 
doubts are of a highly disrespectful na- 
ture. Complaints, suitably brought for- 
ward, will ever be duly considered by the 
British Government ; but neither Go- 
vernment nor Parliament will condescend 
to receive anonymous complaints as mat- 
ter of crimination against any public func- 
tionary. Even accusers, who deal, in 
their own persons only, in vague generali- 
ties and undefined complaints, will, sooner 
or later, discover that tbeir accusations 
will be disbelieved and their motives sus- 
pected. The public arc also liable to 
Kiiffer,as real abuses have a strong chance 
of being passed over, after the public mind 
has for a length of time been disgusted 
with unfounded complaints. ” 

yienang. 

The Gazelle of the 12tli Jan. contains an 
account of several daring acts of piracy, 
committed in the immediate vicinity ot 
I’enaiig, during which, it is sai<l, upwards 
of fifty persons, on several occasiojis, were 
carried off, in the space of three or lour 
days, besides property taken at different 
places in Province Wellesley, where the 
pirates had landed. The admiral, wlio 
was then at Penang, hearing of tbeir <le- 
predations, sent out the boats of the ITfn- 
cheMer in quest of the pirates ; juid two 
pralnis were sent in, one with twelve, 
Hnd the other W'ith five men. We learn, 
however, from a private source, that, 
though strong suspicions were attached 
to these men, yet they were likely to be 
liberated, as the charge of piracy could 
iiot be proved, those who had escaped 
irom pimtes not being able to identify any 
Dfthem. 

S‘»tn0ai)Oi*e. 

miscellaneous. 

Dluieson Imports and Exports. — Go- 
vernor Murchison, in a letter to the incr- 
^*wLJbur.N.S.VoL.20.No.79. 


cantile community of this settlement, 
dated 13tli January, apprizes them, ** thftt 
the supreme Government has directed 
him to submit the draft of an act and 
schedule, for levying a duty on the sea 
exports and imports of the three settle- 
ments, to meet the expense of effectually 
protecting the trade from piracy. The 
above comprises the directions of the su- 
preme Government,-— the rate of the duties 
will be regulated by the estimated ex- 
penses of a flotilla and a custom-house, on 
neither of which points can I, at present, 
give you any precise information. I may, 
however, state, that, on the best procur- 
able information, I am of opinion that a 
duty of 2i per cent, on the articles enu- 
merated in the annexed list, (square- 
rigged vessels under foreign colours being 
liable to double duties) will raise a suffi- 
cient fund to meet the objects in view.” 

List of articles chargeable with import 
and export duty of 2.i jier cent ; vessels 
importing and exporting the same under 
a foreign flag to pay double iluties. 

Z/nporfe.— Cotton twist; iron and steel; 
!)ecr, wines and spirits ; gunpowder ; arms; 
canvas ; cordage ; copper sheathing ; an- 
rhors,ral)lcs,&e.; earthenware; glassware; 
hardware ; cotton goods, India and Java ; 
do. British; gunnies ; saltpetre; tobacco, 
China and Java ; cotton ; cotton goodif, 
from Continental Europe ; opium at 10 
rupees per chest. 

Exports. — Sugar ; cotton ; pepper ; tin ; 
tortoise-shell ; spices ; cigars ; hides ; 
inother-o’-pcarl shell ; rattans ; grain 
(rice and wheat) ; bees’ wax; benjamin ; 
sapan wood. 

Java Dank . — “ I have just received 
advices from Java, that oiir friends there 
aic not without anxiety as to the intei - 
tions ot Government with respect to the 
bank, tlie charter of wdiicb expires in 
18.37 ; and it is yet undecided whether it 
will be renewed, or whether, if renewed, 
it may not be on terms neutralizing those 
beneficial effects that wcll-eondiicted estii- 
blisbment has hitherto produced. The 
prosperity of tlie Java bank, if not entire- 
ly unexampled, has few parallels in the 
history of such institutions, and there is 
no doubt but that that trading Govern- 
ment looks with some avidity on the 
profits realized, and would seek to appro- 
priate them, could it insure public confi- 
dence, in a bank of its own formation, 
governed by its own functionaries, and 
under no control save the sic volo of the 
Goveraor. It is not, however, supposing 
our neighbours to have made much progress 
in political wisdom, to believe they have 
already discovered that in such hands these 
establishments have hitherto proved fai- 
liu*es, or, at least, of very doubtful utility 
to the public, however convenient to a 
(X) 
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short- sighted financier. The presump- 
tion, therefore, at present, is, that they 
will not attempt it unless the shareholder 
of the bank refuse the terms which may 
be proposed. It is not, I am informed, 
yet ascertained what these terms are like- 
ly to be, nor is it forgotten that the late 
commissioner's ire was excited by the re- 
fusal of the bank directors to co-operate 
with him in a measure affecting the cur. 
rency, which, as far as can be learnt of 
ofheial secrets, would have gone the 
length of an entire change of the standard 
of value in Java, from silver to copper.” 
— Corr. Sing. Free Press. 

Sir Stamford Raffles.—- At a meeting 
of the subscribers to the monument, in- 
tended to be erected to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, convened 
by public advertisement, and held in the 
Reading-room, on the 1st inst, for the 
purpose of consulting on the best means 
of employing the funds already collected, 
as well as other matters connected with 
that undertaking ; it was resolved : 

” That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing, they will best perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the eminent services rendered 
to this settlementi and the commercial 
world generally, by this distinguished in- 
dividual, by endeavouring to complete the 
institution founded by him for the pur- 
poses of education.” 

” That, as the meeting find the funds 
already collected for the monument 
amount toDrs I,827,and tliat there is nearly 
Drs. 1 ,00() more subscribed, which, it is ex- 
pected will be paid immediately on applica- 
tion, it was, therefore, further resolved— 
that as soon as it is found a sufiicient sum 
can be raised, by additional subscription, 
for the purpose of completing the build- 
higg, and making them fit for schools on 
an extended scale, they will place at the 
disposal of the trustees of the institution, 
the whole sum subscribed for the erection 
of the monument.”— (Siw^r. Chron.Jan2. 

ISatman 0mpitr. 

Letters from Rangoon give a very fa- 
vourable account of the first proceedings 
of the new woonggee. He seems to 1^ 
anxious to settle justly and expeditiously 
all such law-suits as have yet been 
brought before him ; and, althougli not 
very quick and intelligent, he is patient, 
tnd honest, and firm. Before his de- 
parture from Ava, he was well schooled 
and cautioned. He made an attempt, 
however, to re-introduce the ceremony of 
unslippering, which no Englishman has 
observed at Rangoon since the late war. 
One of the most respectable English 
merchants there, Mr. Trill, on whom the 
demand was first made, resisted it with 
determination, but with great good hu- 
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mour, and soon persuaded the woonggee 
to give up the point. Mr. Trill deserves 
the thanks of all his countrymen. A no- 
ther letter adds : 

** The Resident has had a battle to 
fight with the Court, on the subject of 
the aggression committed by a large party 
of the w'ild tribe, called Singfos, who en- 
tered our territory to the southward of 
Suddiya. in Assam, and burnt and plun- 
dered a village, occupied by another set 
of the same race. Here, no one seems to 
know or cure anything about these Sin>r. 
fos ; but it was necessary to prevent their 
troubling our frontier, and, after some 
battling, the Resident peraiuided the 
Court to send a strong party, and an oHi- 
cer of rank, to the offending Singfos, ami 
allow Captain Hannuy, the officer com. 
manding the Resident’s eseort, to accom- 
pany the mission. They left Ava on tlie 
22d ult., and are to go by water to HIo- 
goung, and thence across the coiintiy, 
nearly due north, to the vicinity of Sud- 
diya. Captain Hannay will have an op- 
portunity of seeing Banian, Mogomig, the 
amber mines, and a tract of country to the 
north of Ava, which, perhaps, no Euro- 
pean has ever before visited; and it is 
satisfactoiy to know that he is every way 
qualified, not only possessing good instru- 
ments and some science, but good temper, 
judgment, and some knowledge of the 
Burmese, to gather, during his journey, 
all such information as may he useful hikI 
interesting. By the bye, 1 may mentiou, 
that on tlic 12th of last month he calcu- 
lated the quantity of water discharged hy 
the Kravvadi River ; it amounted tlien to 
so much as 2 1 1 ,114) cubic feet in a second 
of time. By two trigonometrical ob- 
servations, one on the Ava side, near the 
British Residency, and the other on the 
opposite Tsugain bank, he made the 
breadth of the river there 1 , 21-1 yards ; 
the average depth was 2‘.i feet, and the 
average velocity 150 feet in a minute- A 
good section of the river, however, cannot 
be taken near Ava, as the depth varies 
very much, from fathoms to a cubit, 
and less.” — Beny. llurkarUf Feb. 8. 

Accounts have been received at Singa- 
pore from Cochin China, which state that 
the insurrection and disturbances, which 
had prevailed there for the last three or 
four years, are quelled, and that theeoun- 
try is quiet and in a good state of defence. 

3iam. 

A visit of three inilividasls, of tl'* 
American mission, to Cbantibun, proved 
highly interesting. They were favoured 
with the friendship of the prah*klang and 
Ills son ; the latter of whom afforded thnn 
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all necessary facilities for exploring the 
country, and even prompted them to it 
The town is fifteen miles from the mouth 
of the river of the same mime, and con- 
tarns about 10,000 inhabitants, nine-tenths 
of whom are Chinese and Cochin-Chinese. 
The latter are numerous, and entirely un- 
der the infiuenee of the Romish priests ; 
who, without being able to read a word 
in them, pronounced the books of the 
missionaries to be most pernicious. The 
country around the city, to the distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, contains many 
villages, of 3 (KKlor 4,0(X) inhabitants each. 
The scenery is pleasant, and much of the 
soil of a superior quality, hut not well 
cultivated, and the markets tire hut poorly 
supplied with p^ovi^ions. There are evi- 
dences of the cultivation having formerly 
been more extensive than it is at present. 
'I’he prah-klatig is building an extensive 
fortification eightinileshelowthe town. He 
politely invited the missionaries to make 
him a visit, which they gladly did. It 
was a very pleasant interview. He took 
not a little jiains to make it agreeable to 
us. He had a hand of fifteen female mu- 
sicians, playing upon as many different 
Kinds of iiistrurneiits, for our amuse- 
ment. I must say, the music was ad- 
mirable, exceeding any music 1 liave heard 
since I left America. The missionary 
physician, Dr Urudicy, returned^ to 
liaiikok, after seven or eight weeks’ ab- 
sence, with improved health, and, at llie 
date of my intelligence, was about to com- 
mence medical ojieratioiis again, in a 
house built upon the viatcr. He can, 
therefore, “ pull up stakes,” and muve to 
another place, without trouble, it the 
Siamese dignitaries think he is doing 
“ too much good.” One ot the mission- 
ary ladies had gathered a tew girls around 
her, and was hoping to collect a fiourl^h- 
iiig school ; blit the Romish priests took 
the alarm, and ordered the parents and 
guardians of the children, who happened 
to be all Roman Catliolics, to remove 
tliem, on pain of excorninimication, which 
they, of course, did not dare to expose 
themselves to.” — Corr. Sing, free Press, 

A rumour is now current here, that the 
King of Siam is about to give his favourite 
daughter in marriage to Clian-fali, and ele- 
vate him to the rank of “Second King.” 
•“•Sing. Free Press, Jan. 7. 


ei)ina* 

We have been informed by late arrivals 
from China, that the whole foreign Eu- 
ropean community 3id proceed to the city- 
gate to demand the release of the officer 
of the Fairg Queen, and after some oppo- 
sition from the troops, skirmishing with 
clubs and bamboos, giving and receiving 
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liroken pales, and winch would in all pro- 
bability have proceeded to greater ex- 
tremities, had not orders at length arrived 
from the Canton authorities to release 
the prisoner at once, with all his papers, 
into the possession of the foreigners. A 
proclamation it is stated was also issued, 
that further aggressions of a similar nature 
against foreigners were to be thereafter 
strictly prohibited, and that the ofiending 
mandarin on this occasion should be 
fiugged and degraded from his rank and 
honours. VVe tni^t that this demoiistra- 
tioii of spirited and determined opposition, 
on the part of the foreign community, to 
any thing like uncalled lor oppression by 
the subjects of the celestial empire, will 
operate as a check upon such insolence 
ill future, and may liave a mui:h more 
salutary elfect than a thousand undignified 
and degrading supplications for favour or 
redress, under the cloak of political or 
coiniueicial expediency. — Chron., 
Jan. 2. 

9u0trala»ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Feb. 5 —.Tack Congo 
Ihirrell, a native black, was arraigned on 
an indictment lor the murder of .Tahengi, 
another black, by hitting him with a toma- 
hawk, at Windsor. 'Hie nulictment and 
pica, being of a novel description, excited 
iiiiich interest. 'J'hc jilca was a special 
one, and demurred to the junsdictiou of 
the Court, M'ttiiig forth that ihe jn isoncr 
was not liable to the laws ot England, and 
did not recognise any authonly ol the 
King of England, or the l.iws in torce in 
the Colony — he being an aboiigine of the 
Colony, and governed by laws peeuliar to 
his tribe, which were in existence hclore 
the Englush law was introduced into the 
Colony; and that, it any charge was 
against him, he was liable to stand punish- 
ment by having so many spears thi uwn at 
him by the relatives of the deceased, 
which was the law ut the tribe. 

The Chief Justice remarked, that it was 
a very ingenious plea, and asked the At- 
torney General what course he intended 
to pursue, to vvhiidi the latter replied, 
that he did not know, but must consider 
ol it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Patriotic Association. — On the 8tli 
December, a General Special Meeting of 
tliis Association took place at its rooms 
in Sydney; Sir James Jamison m the 
chair. 'I'he ehainnan stated, that he had 
felt It his duty to call the meeting, to dis- 
cuss the information necessary to instruct 
Mr. Bulwer respecting the qiialificaiions 
of representatives and voters for a Legisla- 
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tive Assembly. His view of the matter 
was^ that this point should be left to the 
British government. If this was agreed 
on, Mr. Wentworth would draw out two 
bills. One bill would consist of two 
Houses, an Upper and Lower House; 
the Upper to consist of fifteen members, 
five elected by the government, and ten 
hy the people ; and the other of fifty mem* 
bers, elected by the people, and would 
form a Commons or Lower House. 
Another form proposed, was the junction 
of the Executive and Legislative, or 
Upper and Lower House, in one body, to 
be composed of fifty members, ten ap- 
pointed by the government, and forty 
elected by the people, which would be a 
House of Lords and Commons blended. 
The only exclusion that he (Sir John) 
would propose was, the Clergy, lie 
thought the population ought to be the 
criterion in fixing the number of members 
to be chosen from the free male population 
of the colony above twenty-one years of 
age. 

Dr. Bland suggested, that the first step 
was to obtain an elective representation ; 
it should include all classes, who should 
be properly represented. 

Mr. Falwasser said, if the qualifications 
of members and voters were fixed by the 
British Parliament, the local legislature 
could not alter them, if the system did 
not work well. 
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government the nomination of one-fourth 
of the members. In Canada, it was proved 
that two houses did nut work well ; there 
was perpetual jarring. 

Mr. Falwasser concurred with Dr. 
Bland. 

Mr. Carmichael thought it inconsistent 
to send home two bills, one for one house, 
and a second for two houses. He thought 
the British Parliament would laugh at 
such a measure. 

Dr. Bland explained, that the intention 
of the txvo bills was to be prepared with 
an alternative, in case of a refusal of the 
first bill. A new form of government, 
intended to obviate the evils which arose 
from the Upper House in Canada, was 
proposed; if this was refused, then the 
Colonists prayed for the form of govern- 
ment which had been obtained in the 
other Colonies. 

Captain Biddulph moved that persons 
possessed of ;i’l,000 in real property, 
should be eligible as members, and that 
jG 15 rental should qualify voters. 

Mr. Levy thought it ridiculous to look 
to wealth alone as a qualification of mem- 
bers. lie knew many persons possessed 
of thousands, who could not write their 
names, and who scarcely knew B from a 
biill’s foot ; were they fit persons for legis- 
lators ? It was not money made the man, 
but man tluit made the money. 

Mr. Keith considered it would be hard 


Mr. Poole proposed a scheme, under 
which the government would consist of 
three estates,— the Governor, the Upper 
House of Assembly, and the Lower House 
of Assembly. The Upper House to con- 
sist of sixteen members, selected from the 
unpaid magistrates, exclusive of the Chief 
Justice (as speaker), Colonial Secretary, 
Coramander-in- Chief, and Treasmrer; the 
Lower House to consist of fifty members, 
including six ex-officio members; all per- 
sons qualified for sjiecial jurors to be 
eligible as members, and the election to be 
by ballot ; the qualification of voters to be 
freedom, majority, lOf. freeholders, or 15/. 
householders. 


for persons of the highest talent and ex- 
}>crienee to be shut out from a voice in 
the legislature, merely by a disquiilifica- 
tion of not possessing money, lie would 
propose that the qualification of voters 
should be fixed at £5 rental for Sydney, 
and 40s. for country voters. 

Mr. Carmichael suggested that Mr. 
Keith had omitted moral qualification. 

Dr. Bland asked how that was to be 
ascertained. 

After a long discussion, which was ad- 
journed, and resumed on the 19th, it was 
resolved that the first bill should be print- 
ed, omitting Van Diemen’s land. 


Some discussion took place as to the 
number of members, some recommending 
fifty, others eighty. 

The Chairman stated, that the number 
of the free male population of the colony, 
above twenty-one, was ]7,54<2. 

Mr. Stephen proposed, that the con- 
stitution should be formed of a Council, 
and an Assembly, nominated jointly by 
the government and the people. 

Captain Biddulph and Mr. Hipkiss 
objected to this; the admission of the 
nominees of government into the Assem- 
bly would give a preponderance to the 
government, which would be fatal to the 
interests of the public. 

Dr. Bland was averse to having two 
houses; he was for one house, giving 


Jurors . — It is a matter of much regret 
that any indisposition to attend the su- 
preme court, for the despatch of criminal 
business, should be at all evinced by per- 
sons properly qualified, and duly sum- 
moned, to act therein as jurors. No later 
than Thursday last, the court was detain- 
ed above two hours from the total absence 
of a sufficient jury ; and it was not with- 
out difficulty, we hear, that “ twelve good 
men and true” could at last be mustered 
and empanelled. If this were caused by 
positive numerical jjpsufficiency— by a 
paucity of properly qualified jurors to be 
found in the colony, or rather within the 
limits prescribed by the act in councili^ 
we would deem such absence, however, to 
be regretted, yet excusable* from 
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necesHityof tlie thing; but with the di- 
rectly contrary fact staring us in the face, 
it must he pronounced as most unpardon- 
able. — Sydney Gaz., Feb. 6. 

Emigration Settlers . — We very much 
approve of the plan, which the lieutenant- 
governor bos lately adopted, of settling 
some of the more respectable and industri- 
ous labouring emigrants and their families; 
that of giving each family a small spot of 
ground in the neighbourhood of rising and 
populous towns and villages, in which 
there is a demand for labour. The expe- 
riment was first tried, last year, in the 
township of Blandford ; a number of emi- 
grant families sent out by Lord Egremont 
were settled, by the government, in the 
immediate vicinity of the new and very 
trifling village of Woodstock, in that 
townsliip, and the experiment succeeded 
well. The advantages of the plan are 
obvious. Labour of every description 
being in great demand in these rising vil- 
lages, every member of a family, whether 
male or female, labourer or mechanic, 
who is old enough, and able to go out to 
work, can get employment on the spot, 
while the female head of the family and 
children can be employed in the domestic 
affairs, or in the cultivation of the little 
l)lot of ground assigned to tliern, upon 
which also the older branches of the 
family, when out of employment, can 
always profitably employ themselves. — 
Ibid., Feb. 11. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A most extraordinary discovery has 
taken place at Port Philip. Some of Mr. 
Bateman’s men were, one fine morning, 
much frightened at the approach of a 
white man, of immense size, covered with 
an enormous opossum-skin rug, and his 
hair and beard spread out as large as a 
bushel measure — he advanced with a 
number of spears in one hand, and a 
wuddy in the other. The first impression 
of Mr. Bateman’s men was, that this giant 
would put one under each arm, and walk 
away with tlicm. The man shewing signs 
of peace, their fear subsided, and they 
spoke to him. At first, he could not un- 


m 

derstand one word that was said, and it 
took a few days before he could make 
them understand who he was and who he 
had been — his story is very remarkable. 
This man’s name is William Buckley; he 
was formerly a private in tbe itli, or 
King’s own ; he was transported to New 
South Wales, and accompanied governor 
Collins, ill the year 1804, to the settle- 
ment of Port Philip. Whilst the new 
colony was being established, Buckley 
with three others absconded, and when 
the settlement was abandoned, they were 
left there, supposed to have died in the 
bush. It might be imagined tliat there is 
some hoax about the affair, and w’e should 
not have credited the story, had not two 
of the leading members of the new com- 
pany gone to one of the old settlers, who 
was also one of those forming the expedi- 
tion of govcnior Collins. After asking a 
few particulars respecting the country, 
the question was put, whether any of the 
party remained after the settlement was 
liroken up, when the party applied to 
immediatcy said, that four men were left 
—one of whom he particularly recollected, 
because be was mucli taller than I.ieut. 
Gunn, and his name was Wm. Buckley ; 
he added, they were never licard of 
afterwards. 1 1 appears, Buekley has never 
seen a white man for upwards of thirty 
years, lie 1ms been living on friendly 
terms witli the natives, and has been con- 
sidered us a chief. He says he does not 
know what became of the other three 
runaways. Curiosity induced Mr. Bate- 
man’s party to inensure this Goliah ; his 
height is six feet five inches and seven- 
eighths ; he measures, round the chest, 
three feet nine inches ; the calf of his legs, 
and the thick parts of his arms, arc 
eighteen inches in circumference. By all 
accounts, he is a model fora“ Hercules.” 
He is more active than any of the blacks, 
and can throw a sjiear to an astonishing 
distance. He refused to leave the natives. 
This man may be made most useful to 
the new settlement ; and, we trust, every 
precaution will be taken to conciliate the 
blacks, and bring them by degrees to in- 
dustrious habits, through the medium of 
this man. — Col. Times, Aug. 25. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Feb. 4.— v. Free- 
man. This was an action for libel. The 
plaintiff, Mr.W.A. Shaw, is an indigo-fac- 
tor at Bhaugulpore : the defendant lives in 
the same district. The latter had taken 
aiwttab of some chiir lands, which were 
maimed by Mr. Shaw. A suit in the 


Mofussil Court decided the question in 
favour of Mr. Shaw ; and Mr. Freeman 
then wrote to Mr. Shaw the following 
letter: 

“ Mr. Freeman begs to repeat, that, m 
the event of Mr. Shaw persisting in break- 
ing his agreement, he, Mr. Freeman, will 
be driven to the unpleasant necessity of 
taking the first opportunity of making 
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public to every one at Bhaugulpore and 
elsewhere his (Mr. Shaw’s) want of faith 
and honesty in his engagements, written 
or verbal, his disregard to truth, and his 
non-repugnance in forfeiting his character 
as a gentleman ; and this, if Mr. Shaw 
persists in endeavouring to evade the 
said verbal agreement, Mr. Freeman will 
undertake to prove to the satisfaction of 
any one who may wish to enquire as to 
the truth of Mr. Freeman’s charge.” 

Mr. Freeman proceeded to carry his 
threats into execution, by sending a cir- 
cular round to the society at Bhaugulpore, 
as follows : 

“ To the Residents at Bhaugulpore. — 
Gentlemen, however painful and repul- 
sive the task, Mr. Freeman feels it a duty 
he owes to the society at Bhaugulpore, to 
expose in their true light the principles 
and character of one of its members ; viz, 
Mr. W. Shaw. Mr. Shaw having for- 
feited his word and written engagement, 
and having violated the terms of a most 
solemn written agreement with Mr. Free- 
man, Mr. Freeman holds himself bound 
by his promise held out to Mr. Shaw, 
under date the 4th instant, to put every 
man upon his guard against such a elm- 
racter, and to publish that the said Mr. 
Shaw is a man void of all sense of honour, 
faith, integrity, or shame ; and, as such, 
Mr. Freeman takes this opportunity of 
posting him as a person void of all honour- 
able principle, in havii\g broken through 
his engagements, both verbal and written, 
—in having violated his most sacred 
written pledge, — as the inventor of the 
most wanton falsehoods, — and us having 
forfeited all claim to the character of a 
gentleman, and a member of a respectable 
society. The above fact.s, Mr. Freeman 
undertakes to prove to any person who 
may be inclined to enquire into them.” 

The parties were bound over to keep 
the peace. 

The Court. — There can be no doubt, 
but that tliere must be a verdict for the 
plaintiff. This libel is not of so light a 
character as the counsel for the defendant 
has described it; on the contrary, the 
words are strong, the plaintiff being de- 
scribed as a man void of all honour and 
integrity, and without pretentions to the 
character of a gentleman. It is alleged 
that no damage has been proved ; but it is 
quite impossible to say that the circula- 
tion of the libel must not have had a very 
injurious effect. Taking into considera- 
tion the letter written by Mr. Shaw, as 
going in some degree to lessen the amount 
of damages, we cannot give a verdict for 
a less amount than Rs. 1,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Ricketts. — Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts 
has appealed to the Managers of the Civil 
Service Annuity Fund against the refusal 


of the Court of Directors to continue the 
payment of his pension, since they re- 
corded against him a dismissal from their 
service in 1834 We doubt whether his 
original letter to the managers has yet 
been received ; but, in the mean time, a 
lithograph copy having reached us, we do 
not hesitate to give insertion to it, as well 
as to some remarks upon his case in the 
Cheltenham Journal and in Alexander's 
Magazine^ which, wc are assured -(and 
we readily believe it with respect to the 
latter, which always assumes the Com- 
pany to be in the wrong), express the 
spontaneous opinions of the writers. We 
have not yet seen the pamphlet alluded 
to— possibly it may shake the opinions w'c 
formed long ago upon the question of Mr. 
Ricketts’ guilt or inuoceneo of the charges 
brought again.st him. Jlut we cannot 
help remarking that the Press in England 
has done but little good, if he has found 
no better advocate than the journals we 
have quotc<^ whose reasoning appears to 
us but a tissue of sophistry and an evasion 
of the question altogether. We certainly 
entertain very different sentiments from 
those professed by Mr. Ricketts and Ins 
two feeble advocates, as to the course 
wlii<‘h an innocent man in must cases 
would, and in all cases ought, to ]>ursue, 
when his character is at stake. Mr. 
Ricketts lays much stress upon the incon- 
venience he would have been j)iit to, had 
lie accepted the alternative offered him 
by the Government here, of giving up his 
passage when already engaged, and per- 
sonally meeting the investigation iiito his 
conduct, which was then decided upon. 
It W'as undoubtedly great weakness in this 
Govei-ninent, to let the alternative of an 
investigation in his presence or in liis ab- 
sence rest with him. He ought to have 
been, and we undei-htand it Nvas projioscd 
in council that he should be, pereinptoi ily 
ordered to wait the issue on the spot, 
whether the evidence against him was 
thep considered sutheient to go to trial, 
or w'hether it was only in course of col- 
lection — supposing (as we must suppose) 
that a primd facie case of criminality had 
been made out sufficient to warrant further 
proceedings. Why so much consideration 
was had for the personal convenience of a 
public functionary under strong suspicion at 
least of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
we cannot comprehend; but surely tlie 
evasion of an accused party, after notice 
of the charges against him, can never be 
admitted as an argument in his favour, and 
as invalidating all inquiry, and Mr. Rick- 
etts could not hope to he exculpated by 
the world because he let judgment go by 
default. In the army, when but a slight 
is put upon an officer, affecting his pro- 
fessional character, it is the practice of 
every high-spirited man to demand en- 
quiry, not to wait for it, — to demand to 
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be personally confronted with his caliim- England nr a*,» < 1 . * 

nlatore and acwisere What would be withhia^peeunjy^il*^ connected 
thought of an officer who (if permitted to On the A nnuitir auestimi thpr- w*ii 1 
do so) should go out of the way. beyond differences of opinion uncinneeted wiSh 


he had notice that his conduct would be 
arraigned, and. when found guilty of the 
charges, keep himself still out of reach, 
refusing to disclose circumstances of the 
highest importance to his own justifica- 

i» L - ^ . 


etts In equity, if he did that which 
ought to have deprived him of bis right 
to pension from the first, he could have no 
better right to it by having enjoyed it for 


highest importance to his own justifica- four years-rather. he should be made to 
tion, the disclosure of which would bo no refund what ho has unduly received But 
breach of confidence and no possible in- the point of right seems to turn upon the 
,iury to any other person whatever? If interpretation of a particular section in 
Mr. Ricketts be an innocent man, he has the rules of the fund, and upon a uues- 
acted like a man who wished the world to tion of fact, whether Mr. Ricketts’s re- 
think him otherwise. Let the reader sigmlimi was or was not a retirement We 
mark the last panigniph quoted by the have heard that, on the eve of his depar- 
Clu'ltenham Journal from Mr. Ricketts’s tiire from Calcutta, he substituted a ten- 
pamphlet. lie declares that, on the even- der of resignation for his first application 
ing before his embarkation for England, for furlough, and that an answer accepting 
he was required by liord William Ben- his resignation was designedly not given 
tinck to shew his accounts with his agents, —Cal. Cour. Feb. 5. 
and he makes it a sort of boast that he — — 

did not commit the baseness of ae- Crutfenden and Co.'s Estate.— k meet- 

ceding to 80 tyrannical a command.” ing of the creditors of the late firm of 
What hflsewess could there be in acceding Cruttenden and Co., took place on the 
to the command, even tliougfl it were ty- 4tli February j Capt. Vint in the chair, 
raimical ? He was not required to ex- The following report of the committee 
pose the private affairs of other persons, appointed at the last meeting was read : 

hut invited to abide by a test, in the ease ’* The committee beg to report that, for 
of his own, that oiiq/it to have been a very the short time that has been afforded 
conclusive as well as very simple means them to look into the affairs of the late 


of proving his innocence of the bribery firm of Messrs. Cruttenden, Mnckillop, 


and peculations of which he then stood 
suspected or accused. Still, there might 
be matters affecting others in his agents* 
accounts, which he might properly ob- 
ject to disclose without their sanction. 
But no such objection could exist to his 
shewing, or at least declaring, what was 
the amount of his own funds in his agents’ 
hands. The insolvency of all the great 
houses has since revealed the state of liis 


and Co., they have come to the conclu- 
sion, that the statement of the present 
value of the assets exhibited at the last 
meeting, estimating the amount at ^2 
lakhs of rupees, is a fair and reasonable 
expectation of the probable outturn of the 
estate. 

With reference to the meeting of cre- 
ditors on the 10th January 1834, at which 
it was stated that the estimated amount of 


affairs in that particular. He has proved assets was 128 lakhs (although the books 
his debt upon Alexander and Co. in the exhibited a much larger amount), excln- 
London Bankrupt Court, and the arooimt sive of 26 lakhs to meet mortgage claims 


of it has appeared in all the newspapers. 
And the schedules of the fallen houses 


and sets-off that could not be disputed, 
the committee have endeavoured to ascer- 


heing filed in the Insolvent Court here, 
every creditor has a right to inspect them, 
and to know the amount upon which an- 
other creditor is allowed his dividends. 
Concealment is no longer possible. Mr. 
Ricketts, therefore, has no longer the 
same or any good plea for declining ex- 
planation, how it happens that he appears 
in Alexander and Co.’s books as a creditor 
for Sa. Rs. 4,00,573. 5. 4 ; and in those of 
Eergusson and Co. for Sa. Hs. 3,37,853. 
10. 7 ; upon which latter sum he has re- 
ceived the first dividend ; while his family 
is also creditor in a tru-st account with 
PalmerandCo. for Sa. Rs. 1 ,05,413. 11.0; 
and he does not appear as a debtor in the 
schedules of any of the late firms. Wc do 
not consider ourselves at liberty to notice 
what we have hgird or may jirivatcly 
know about his remittance transactions to 


tain the cause of the extraordinary dif- 
ference between the amount of assets 
stated as being good at that period and the 
present estimated value. 

“ The statement, upon which the for- 
mer estimate was made up, not being 
forthcoming, the committee’s examina- 
tion into this matter cannot be rendered 
with that accuracy they could wish ; but 
it appears to them that the deficiencies 
principally arise under the following heads, 
viz. 

Lakhs. 

* Loss on working indigo facto- 

ries, although the previous two years 
shewed a gain of about 12 lakhs ... 2|f 

* Over estimated value of ditto . . 28 

‘ Ditto of Lauded Property 6 

Carry forward .... 36^ 
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Brought forward .... 364 

* Di tt o recoveries from book debts 23 

* Ditto of recoveries from indigo 
planters, on account, independent of 
the value of their factories, but 
which shew a loss of about 24 lakhs 16 

* Apparent loss on Com- 

merci^ accounts 35,000 

* Expended by Mr. Mac- 

intyre for establishment, &c. 75,000 1 

* Interest paid on sums 

borrowed 1 

‘ Arreai’s of salary, bro- 
kerage on indigo and con- 
tingent charges 30,000 > 

‘ Law Charges 20,000 ) 

78 

which being deducted from 128 lakhs, 
leaves the present value of the assets at 
50 lakhs, instead of 4*2 lakhs, of which de- 
tails were given at tlio last meeting.” 

After the report was read, Mr. Dickens 
wished to ask, vvhctlier Mr. D. MacIn- 
tyre was a certified bankrupt at the time 
of his appointment to the assigneeship of 
Cruttenden and Co.’s estate, of whom 
Palmer, Mackillop, and Co. , the London 
correspondents of Cruttenden and Co., or 
some one of the partners, were assignees? 

Mr. James Mackillop replied, that he 
was one of the assignees, but Cliat the 
firm of Palmer, Mackillop, and Co, were 
notf and therefore that what Mr. Dickens 
had stated, was not a fact; and further, 
that Mr. Macintyre*s former firm had paid 
20s. in the pound. 

Mr. Dickens said, that if a partner of 
of Palmer, Mackillop, and Co. , was an 
assignee of Mr. Macintyre, it was in sub- 
stance the fact, that Messrs. Palmer, 
Mackillo]), and Co., of Lnnduii, were the 
assignees of Mr. Macintyre ; and that, as 
to any private explanations arising out of 
matters not matters of busines.s, they hud 
better be pursued elsewhere. 

Mr. Dickens then asked of Mr. Mac- 
killop, “ Was the dividend of 20.s. in the 
pound before the aiipointmcnt of Mr. 
Macintyre?” — Answer, No. 

Mr. Dickens continued. The fact of 
Mr. Macintyre’s being a bankrupt, and 
that a partner of IMcssrs. Palmer, Mac- 
killop, and Co.’s was his assignee, did not 
disqualify him, nor was he qualified 
though he had not paid 20«. in the pound 
until after his appointnicnt, for being 
assignee of any other firm ; but he was 
peculiarly disqiialifieii for being the as- 
signee of Cruttenden and Co. It must 
be obvious to every man of sense among 
the merchants and creditors of the Cal- 
cutta firm, that it gave Mr. Macintyre an 
opportunity and an interest in prolong- 
ing the mercantih character of his assignee- 
ship { that if, as there were two or more 
rates of commission, on sale of consign- 
ments to London, he would and must send 


to London consignments to Palmer, Mac- 
killop, and Co„ and at probably the high- 
cst rates ; but whether in fact he did so 
or not, was quite immaterial ; fur, as nii 
honest man, he was bound to state to the. 
creditors on the 1 Itli January 1834, when 
they appointed him, that he laboured 
under this disqualification ; and the part- 
ners were also bound to state it. If he 
had stated it, and every creditor had con- 
sented, the court could not have appointed 
him. Mr. Dickens moved the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

“ That, in the opinion of the creditors 
assembled, there is no ground whatever 
for departing from the terms of the order 
of the 11th January, 1834, by which 
Donald Macintyre was appointed as- 
signee, with liberty to pay himself a com- 
mission of 4 percent, on all declared divi- 
dends; including the allowance to James 
Cullen and Robert Browne, and in lieu of 
all charges but law charges.” 

Mr. Dickens stated his reasons for mov- 
ing this resolution. It was a contract 
voluntarily made by Mr. Macintyre, him- 
self a merebj^nt connected with this firm, 
dependent to some degree upon it, mixed 
up with its trusts ; he knew what he was 
about; next he entered into expenses 
which no sane merchant or assignee would 
have submitted to (unless he were depen- 
dent), for his expenses, 75,(X)0 for two 
years, were not all, and there were some 
charges for principal sums not brought to 
account, and no interest whatever al- 
lowed ; now, as he liad, with full know- 
ledge, accepted a commission of four per 
cent, in lieu of all charges, except law 
charges, the result was this, viz. that if 
(having twenty-throe lakhs of mortgages, 
bexide.s law eharges to pay, and only 
1,10 lakhs of iioiniiml assets to receive) 
he had caleulalcd an receiving in five years 
fifty lakhs to make a dividend of (to do 
which he must have received sixty-five 
lakhs out of the 1,10 lakhs), he hud gone 
on knowingly on a scale of expense, by 
which he could not have received a six- 
pence at the end of five years, even if he 
had realized and paid in dividends fifty 
lakhs ! Ne had paid 600 Ks. to Mr. 
Browne monthly, up to the month he em- 
barked fur England. Mr. Browne was a 
gentleman with a veiy handsome income, 
in right of his wife, if not of his own, and 
having from £1,500 to 2,000 a year in 
England. Mr. CuUen,* another geiitle- 

• Mr. Cullen has published a letter, with refer- 
enre to these two statements, wherein he asserts as 
follows “ Mr.Brownc left India in Januaiy ISS/J, • 
and, although lie continued labouring for the 
estate up to within a few days of his departure, he 
drew no allowance for services subsequent to the 
month of September preceding, and his receipts 
in all, amount, I find, to Sa. Rs. 9,400 only I As 
to my own case, 1 have simply to state, that! hav e 
not received a sixpence from the estate, or Mr. 
Macintyre, for the past seven months, although 
daily employed in its business; and my average 
▼ income 
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man, bprne on the assignee's booksf, at 
600 Rsi a month, from the montfi of Ja- 
nuary 1834*, was a gentleman in this si- 
tdation, viz, that, a little after that time, 
he had been a]>pointed to the secretary- 
sh^ofthe Laudable Societies; for the 
pUTp^s erf his appointment, and os an 
electioneering manceuvre, the commission 
formerly received by secretaries had been 
reduced to one-half by Messrs. Cockerell, 
Ouseley, Forbes, Greenlaw, Harding, 
Tufton, and others, whose names were not 
recollected : after the point was carried, 
the former commission was re.stored ! con- 
sequently, Mr. Cullen was a gentleman, 
who had lieen receiving from January 
1834, as near as could be estimated, about 
1,800 Rs. a month. Baboo Riissomoy 
Diitt had received, up to June 1831*, 800 
a month, from thence 500 a month, bis 
son 200 a month. The result was that, 
out of these three salaries, all paid to 
opulent ineti, about 4*0,000 Us. of the 
75,000 had been expended. When the cre- 
ditors agreed to Mr. Maeintyre’s paying 
this, it was to be presumed, th^t they had 
lio objection to his pei forming an act of 
liberality; it came to a diftcreiit question 
wheii Mr. Macinlyre asked the crediforsy 
some creditors for thein>elves, some cre- 
ditors for others much poorer than any of 
those who asked, directly or indirectly, 
for this boon. He had shewn that no 
sane man could calculate on having more 
than dfty lakhs to distribute ; he had 
shewn also that, having spent moix; than 
7 J 000, without interest, Mr. Maciiityre 
had ill effect spent at the rate of every 
sixpence he could spcMid, supposing he 
)iad received his rateable propoition of 
200,000, which was the utmost he could 
receive. On what ground did he come — 
not only to ask for liberty to charge this 
sum of 75,000 on the estate, but for an 
an additional reward? (Here Messrs. 
Cockerell and Wilson intimated that the 
resolution Mr Wilson suggested was not 
pressed.) Be it so; then Mr. Maciii- 
tyre only claims 75,000 of his expenses to' 
be charged to the creditors, because he 
has paid 600 Rs. to Mr. Browne, who did 
not want it till he went away ; because 
he has paid 600 Us. to Mr. Cullen to this 
hour, who did not want it — and had 
1,800 Rs. at least a month— but let me 
stop — (said Mr. D.) before we come to 
the question of refunding, there may be 
one obstacle ; Mr. Holroyd, the assignee 
of the private estate of Mr. Cullen, is 
liere. I ask you, sir, have you received 
the 600 Rs. a month paid by the general 
creditors, or rather which Mr. Macintyre 
now asks the general creditors to pay, for 
the benefit of the pnea^e creditors of Mr. 
Cullen? (Mr. Holroyd said, No, be had 

income for the iwo past fears has barely roacheU 
a moiety of Mr. Dickens’s estimate, while latterly 
it^haa^iallen considerably short of a third part 
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not ) Mr. Dickens continued : it would 
really have been pleasing to have thought 
or believed this, even though it could not 
be reconciled with strict justice ; but it 
seemed it was not so. If* Mr. Macintyre 
were a poor man, if he wished to be re- 
imbursed, he had a plain course ; Jet him 
go to Mr. Browne, to Mr. Cullen, to 
Riissomoy Dutt, all opulent men, and say 
to them, out of the 75,000. 1 have paid 
and charged to the estate, in breach of my 
original contract, full 40,000 and more has 
been paid to you, who can repay ; then re- 
pay me, for I cannot in decency, I cannot 
in honesty, ask the creditors to do so.” 

Mr. Muckillop disclaimed all previous 
knowledge of tJie appointment, with which 
he had nothing to do or say; although he 
thought Mr. Macintyre was unfortunate 
in some of his transactions, he considered 
that he had exerted himself to hi.s utmost 
for the estate ; that he deserved at least 
that his actual expci^es should he paid by 
the estate, even if they refused him any 
personal allowance, which was not in- 
sisted on. He added that, though the ex- 
penses of the management had been heavy, 
he did not believe they were greater than 
had been incurred in the other estates ; a 
fact which could be ascertained by refer- 
ence to the assignees; that Mr. Elliot 
iVIacnaghten, who deservedly possessed 
the public confidence for his manage- 
ment as assignee, had estates three times 
greater, and it would he found he had 
incurred similar expense. 

Mr. Holroyd felt it incumhent on him 
to remove an erroneous supposition which 
ajipeared to exist, that he was willing to 
accept the rate of commission offered to 
liini, which he declared he was not, and 
that he should object to the same at the 
first meeting of the insolvent court at 
which it was proposed. 

Mr. Dickens’ motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of 10 to 7. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Cockerell 
and seconded by Mr. R. Davidson, that 
the recommendation of the committee be 
adopted. 

Upon which Mr. Dickens moved as an 
amendment : 

“ That the report now read he rejected, 
and that, in the opinion of this meeting, 
no interest on the sum of 75,000 charged 
by the said Donald Macintyre to the estate 
in account, in breach of the terms, ought 
to be insisted on, provided the principal 
be repaid in tJiree months ; but that, 
otherwise, interest at the rate of five per 
cent, be insisted on." 

Messrs Cockerell and Mackillop an- 
swered Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Dickens 
replied. 

The amendment was then put and lost, 
by a majority of 7 to 5. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was accordingly adopted.— Har/rflyrt. 

(V) 
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Rammohun lioy.— Since we spoke of 
the Rammohun Roy testimonial, we have 
been favoured with information, which, 
however it may reflect upon certain par- 
ties in England, at all events exonerates 
the late Rajah’s friends in this country 
from any imputation of indilTerence to his 
memory. It seems that the sum sub- 
scribed down here being insuflicient to 
the satisfactory execution of the pur- 
poses of the Memento-committee, they 
have been induced to aj)ply to wealthy 
natives at a distance, who held Ilamino- 
hun Roy in great regard, for such con- 
tributions to the general object as they 
might be disposed to furnish ; and as soon 
as the replies of these parties shall have 
been received, something decisive will be 
arranged. 

With regard to the biography of the 
remarkable Hindoo refo:mer, we are in- 
formed that all papers belonging to Ram- 
mohuii Roy, including tlie interesting 
memorandum of his visit to Great Bri- 
tain, ai'e now in England, and that elToris 
have been fruitlessly made to induce the 
party in whose possession they are, to 
send them out to India. As soon as 
these papers are received, some competent 
individual will be employed to prepare a 
sketch of the lile of the uu’cat deceased, 
and we have not the smallest doubt that 
they will furnish a volume not less in- 
structive to the natives than interesting 
to the general reader. — Englishman^ 
Feb. 1. 

Municipal Taxation. — The following 
statement was produced at the meeting 
of the magistrates in Quarter sessions, on 
the 3d February, .and exhibits (as remark- 
ed) “but a sorry answer to their call 
upon the public spirit of the inhabitants 

Anessment—groM collcctidns c»f | y „ 

the past year 

Charges 27,47« 

Net Receipts Sa. Ks. 

Disbursements. 

Repairs of Roads .. Sa.Ks. 41. 447 

ClMOsing of town 

Repairs of drains 8,22!) 

Sundry charges 8, ‘MO 

1.34.908 

EitablUhment 14.1,242 

2«),2<at 

Excess of disbursements Sa. Rs. .16,80.1 

“which deficiency of receipts,” Mr. Blac- 
quiere observed, “ he sliould be very glad 
to see some good suggestion offered by 
the public to extinguish.” 

The Begum Sumroo. — Theil/ceruf Ob- 
jterver announces the death of her High- 
ness the Begum Sumroo, at Sirdanha, on 
the 27th ult.-<-as much celebrated of late 
for the munificence of her charities and 
other pious donations, as she was for- 
merly for acts in which Christian charity 
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was not very conspicuous By the death 
of this princess, her valuable jagbeer falls 
in to the Company. 'I'he net revenue of 
the jagheer is said to he about ten lakhs. 
They have no interest in the personal 
property. The amount of the latter is 
guessed to be very large, perhaps sixty or 
eighty lakhs ; hut there is not a tithe of 
this sum invested in Company’s paper in 
the Begum’s name 

The Meerut Observer contains a long 
account of the funeral of the Begum, 
whose remains were escorted with due 
honours to a vault in the centre of the 
cathedral ; 87 minute guns being fired 
during the procession. 'I’lie article con- 
<*ludes with the follovving information : 

“ As soon us the family had retired in- 
to the palace, the magistrate of Meerut 
proceeded with the officers of his estab- 
lishment, to proclaim tlie annexation ot 
the territories of her late Highness to the 
British government, proclamation was 
made throughout the town and vicinity of 
Sirdhannah, by the government authority, 
and similar ones at the principal towns, 
in different parts of the jaghire, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, so that this 
valuable territory became almost instanta- 
neously incorporated with the Zillah Mee- 
rutt, to which it will remain annexed 
the introduction of the police and fi.scal 
arrangements having been specially in- 
trusted to Mr. Hamilton, by orders from 
the government of India, received so far 
back as August 1H31-. The whole of 
the landed possessions of her lute High- 
ness revert to the Briti.sh, but the pci- 
sonid property, amounting to near halt a 
crore, devolves by will to Mr. Dyee Som- 
bre, with the exception ot small logacie^^ 
and charitable bequests, the particulars ol 
which we are not informed.’’ 

Mr. John Palmer . — A crowded inect- 
ing of the friends of the late Mr. Ealmcr 
ussemhled this morning, at the Town 
Hall, and unanimously agreed to raise a 
subscription, for a marble bust of the de- 
ceased ; to be considered u private affair, 
among Mr. Palmer’s frieiuls ; and, incase 
the sum collected should be more than 
sufficient for the bust, the mode of appro- 
priating the surplus to he determined 
iiereaftcr. A committee of thirteen gen- 
tlemen, including two natives, was ap- 
pointed to carry the object of the meeting 
into effect. 

Under a misconception of the private 
nature of this meeting a letter was ad- 
dressed to the chairman, by Mr. T. B. 
Scott, suggesting the establishment of a 
school, under the name of La Palmiere, 
of which the master and mistresses should 
be chosen from among the second class 
sufferers by the failure of Palmer and Co- 
The letter was accompanied with a bank 
note of fifty rupees, as a subscription. 
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There wag also a letter from a native, 
immed Gungapursaud Mozendar, who 
described himself as a poor writer, in Mr. 
Palmer’s employ for the last twenty years, 
and willing to work extra hours, in order 
to save something by way of contribution, 
to commemorate the virtues of his ia> 
mented master. The letter rontained a 
bank note of ten rupees, and suggested 
that the subscriptions of the natives should 
be kept distinct from the rest, — which, 
the chairman observed, could only be ef- 
fected by the natives getting up a separate 
subscription, managed by a separate 
committee, if they wished to do so. — 
Cour.j Fe.h. 6. 

Tirjpr- Hunting . — Extract from a letter 
from Dacca : — “ We arrived last night in 
Dacca, after a melancholy winding up of 
our shooting cxcunsiou. We had intelli- 
gence of an immense tiger, which had 
killed several bullocks, &c. On Saturday, 
we hunted him for several hours, but 
could not get him. On Sunday, Mr. C., 
Mr. B., Mr. E , sen., and Mr. E., jun., 
went out and sprung the tiger, and 
wounded him severely. He <dmrged the 
elephants six times, wounded three of 
them, and pulled poor E., sen., from the 
howdah, and killed him instantly. There 
are half-a-dozen deep wounds on the 
neck, at the juncture of the spine, and 
several on bis face and brea-t. Al- 
though the body was picked up by the 
rest of the party immediately, the vital 
spark had fled 'I'liis is a dreadful busi- 
ness, and almost enough to .satisfy any one 
ot tiger-shooting, and ha.s thrown all 
Dacca into a ferment.” — Emflishman^ 
Feb. C). 

In the Meerut Observer a correspon- 
dent writes : — In a few years, there will 
not be a tiger found in the Khadur, for 
this new practice of miii dering the hog- 
deer so unmercifully will drive the tigers 
where their staple comnuKlity can he 
found. I recollect when tigers were as 
plentiful at Unoopshuhur as they are now 
at Jogcwala ; they have disappeared, and 
so have the hog-deer, as far up as Gluir- 
mukteesur, and if you go on, they will lie 
driven back to the Hills. About two 
years ago, a party of you did for most ot 
the Muha, and very few indeed arc now 
to be found ; it is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, for restraint, and hereafter I 
trust you will be more moderate, other- 
wise your conduct will be noticed as un- 
sportsroanly. Your boasting of the 
numbers you have killed, is a vain-glorious 
trait, peculiar to your class but, depend 
upon it, there is no credit in knocking 
over a hog-deer rising at your fotit, or 
pouring five or six bullets in the side of a 
poor roulia, as big as an ox ; besides, it is 
wot the number brought to bag; the 
number wounded is at least equal, and 


they generally die of their wounds. The 
numerous herd of antelope in the district 
alTords sufficient legitimate sport in deer- 
shooting, and an excellent trial for the 
gunner with his rifle, but, how seldom 
is this sport pursued ! No, you are all 
for quantity, and care nothing for the 
quality of the sport, which you pretend to 
enjoy. I call upon all true sportsmen to 
aid and abet in putting a stop to the 
practice I have noticed, and so injurious 
to the fair sportsman, by setting their 
faces against it, and to endeavour to esta- 
blish a little rule : --for instance, it should 
be considered unsportsmarily to shoot the 
doe of either hog-deer or muha, or any 
wild boar or sow, or to bag more than 
five !)race of bl.'i(;k partridge in one day, 
or to fire at a liarc within ten miles of 
any cantonment or station where grey- 
hounds arc kept.’’ 

A tiger paid a visit to Horel lately, 
where be wounded a man severely, and 
killed a cow ; but ere the sportsmen 
in that neighbourhood could get their 
elephants ready, and go in pursuit, the 
cunning animal had stolen u march upon 
them ! It appears, and we have it on 
the best authority, that the moment the 
tiger sprung out upon the man, who re- 
ceived the wound, a herd of buffaloes, 
hard by. rushed down to his rescue, beat 
off the tiger, and saved the iiiaii’*. life. — 
Delhi (raz.y Feb. 21. 

limk . — We copy horn the 
Vtihbar the report of the Agra bank for 
the last half year, and rejoice to find that 
in.stitiition in so flourishing a condition, 
as to exhibit a net profit at the rate of 
twenty percent per annum. The bank, 
until lately, was working upon a capital 
of two lakhs ami a half, divided into 
l,fXK) shares, which being found insuffi- 
cient for its increasing business, the sub- 
seriptioii books have been re-opened for 
another IXKJO shares, which appear to be 
filling up fast,— Omr. Feb. 9. 

])r. Bryce.'- Letters were received yes- 
terday from the Rev. Dr. BrycCf dated 
23d January, from Major Alves’ camp at 
Alwar. The re\’erend gentleman has vi- 
sited many of the stations in the upper 
provinces ; he officiated in the churches 
of Meerut and Agra; and has been actively 
engaged in soliciting attention and aid, 
from his countrymen and others, to the 
General As.semhly’s school and missiop. 
The cstabli.shment of a branch of the in- 
stitution in Upper India, conjoined with 
the object ol affording divine service after 
the forms of the Church of Scotland, to 
her members in tbo-so distant quarters, 
will, it is Iiojied, be the result of Dr. 
Bryrc’.s mission. Dr. Bryce expected to 
reach Niisscrabad in eight or ten days. 
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and Neeinuch before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. proceeding from that place after 
the 28th February with all speed, to reach 
the steamer before she starts from Bom- 
bay. — Cal> Cour, Feb. 6. 

Agriadtural Society . — At a meeting of 
this society, it was resolved to invest 
1,000 rupees in the purchase of Upland 
Georgia cotton seed, and to write to the 
President of the Board of Trade at home 
to secure a direct channel for the regular 
supply of fresh seed from America. A 
smaller sum is applied to the purchase of 
Egyptian seed. 

Reports were read of the successful 
experiments with Indian corti and the 
Otaheite sugar cane. 

Smuggling '. — A serious alfray occurred 
during the past week at Mahim, a village 
of considerable extent, in the Ilurriaiia 
line, within the beat of Mr. Gwatkin, pa- 
trolling officer. It appears that a consi- 
derable body of smugglers, amounting, by 
the most limited computation, to 1,000, 
had determined vi et armis to carry their 
goods across the line, the duties being 
unpaid. Mr. Gwatkin having receive<l 
timely intimation of their design, boldly 
resolved to carry into execution, at all lui- 
zards, the duty entrusted to him, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to make the legal 
seiziu*e. Tliis patrol establishment only 
consisted of about fifty men, together with 
his daroga, and, upon the refusal of the 
smugglers to deliver up their goods, an 
alfray ensued, in which two ot the otfend- 
ing party were killed. We regret to add, 
that the daroga is severely wounded, to- 
gether A\ith two Govcr.iment chuprassics. 
Mr. Smith, rhe collector of customs, has, 
with his usual promptitude, ordered an 
additional number of men to be attached 
to Mr. Gwatkin’s establishment . — Delhi 
Gaz., Jan. 21). 

Akyah . — As our recent letter.s from 
Akyab contain further information respect- 
ing the insurrection which has broken out 
in these parts,w’e lia.stcn to lay it before our 
readers. For some time b.ick it seems 
there has been a disposition among some 
of the principal inhabitants of Akyab town 
to resist the Government and plunder the 
Treasury. Some intimations of their 
plans was discovered, so far back as Nov. 
1834, but they were considered too chi- 
merical to attract the attention of the 
authorities. From time to time, however, 
the ringleaders ot the present rebels have 
been collecting muskets and ammuni- 
tion, and sending them into the interior ; 
and, having at length got one of their 
number, of a desperate character, to head 
tlie insurrection, they collected a large 
body of men in the interior of the district. 


and entered on their work df indiserjmi. 
nate plunder ; and, in four or five places, 
close to Arracan, they have committed 
very serious depredations on the poor 
ryots. When the news readied Akyab, 
which was about the beginning of January, 
the commissioner immediately ordered 
two licuts. with a party of Mugh sepoys, 
and Burkundauzes, to go into tlie interior 
and quell the disturbance. When they 
arrived at the spot they were joined by 
the Thannadar of the old town and liis 
party ; but the number of the insurgents 
was so groat that they were almost im- 
mediately overpowered, and obligeil to 
retreat to Long-grah. We regret to say, 
that the poor Thannadar was shot through 
the body, and died a few days afterwards 
in the Akyab hospital. A stronger party 
was then sent, with better success. The 
ringleaders, we are happy to state, have 
been taken . — Friend of India, March M. 


(Tiltna. 

Advices from Canton, dated the 24tli 
January, state, that another fire has taken 
place there, not to the extent of the former 
one, but still veiy formidable to foreigners, 
as being nearer to their factories. The 
last great fire was inside the city wall ; this 
occurred in the suburb adjoining the fo- 
reign factories, but without the wall. It 
broke out on the morning of the 24th, and 
before any steps were resorted to, it had 
assumed a fierce and dangerous head, burn- 
ing before a strung north wind, through 
Carpenter-square, right down on the lb- 
reign factories. At about five o’clock, a 
flake of fire, carried by the wind, fell on 
the shingle roof of a small Hoppo-huusc, 
just on the east bank of the creek, and it 
was instantly in a flame, and communi- 
cated fire across the creek to No, 2, a fo- 
reign factory. Thus a portion of the fo- 
icigners and their property were for a 
period placed in the utmost peril. Gieai 
exertions were made by the neighbouis to 
get the fire quenched in No. 2, and to open 
the communication with the river. Vast 
numbers of Chinese could be seen tearing 
down and stripping off the roofs fiom the 
bouses not on fire, judiciously resigning 
those they were not able to save. At tlie 
same time, sheets of water from twenty 
well-supplied fire-engines were pouring on 
the flames, and drenching all in the dan- 
gerous vicinity. “ This skill, coolness, and 
activity, mot with its reward in tlie extinc- 
tinctioii of the fire, after all hope of res- 
cuing their property had left many fo- 
reign breast. It was universally noticed 
how much the Chinese had learned from 
us barbarians these few last years, in their 
mode of resisting and cxtinguibhiiig con- 
flagrations.” 
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Between Ut January and 
:Ust December 1835, the sum total of the 
revenue of New South Wales, ordinary 
and extraordinary, has been i;'273,744. 
During the like period in 1834, it was 
£•205,535 i thus the gross increase on the 
former year has been i;71,ll9; or, de- 
ducting a few items of decrease, of v\hicli 
fees of public offices form the greater part 
—■£68,209 net increase. If the yet un- 
published statement of expenditure do not 
much exceed the probable sum of jC2 1 0,000, 
there remains a cle^ir surplus of above 
£60,000 towards the service of tlie cur- 
rent yearl — Gnzctle, Jan. 19. 

Prisoners . — In 1835 the niiinher of pri- 
soners received in the Sydney gaol was 
1,788 males, and 1,070 females; of the 
males 614 were for felony, and 1,014 for 
misdemeanours. The number of females 
who arrived pursuant to sentences was 695, 
vi'hile 132 were for trial; of the males, 
732 were tried and 1061 untried. There 
were 590 cases of sickness in the course of 
the year, and one natural death. During 
the year 36 prisoners were executed. — 
Monitor, Jan, 13. 


aSiletftern ^ucitraUa. 

The accounts received by the present 
opportunity from Swan River are far from 
encouraging. Though the newspapers give 
a favourable report of the new country, 
which has been explored by the governor 
in person, privrite accounts give n lament- 
able picture of the individual <listress en- 
(lured by many respectable worthy families. 
The state of utter destitution to which 
some are described to us as being reduced 
is indeed heart-rending and sufficient to ex - 
cite our warmest sympathies. Families 
accustomed from their infancy to the usual 
comforts of afHuence and civilization, are 
driven to have recourse to the most arduous 
and precarious means to obtain a subsist- 
ence ; and even young ladies, clothed in 
the worn-out remains of their English at- 
tire, imitate the natives in their modes of 
catching fish to preserve life . — Hobart 
Totvn Courier, Jan. 4. 

The aforegoing is from a hostile source ; 
on the other hand, letters and papers have 
been received from Swan River to the 2,‘jd 
of January, which state that the colonists 
were prospering much more rapidly than 
was anticipated at the commencement of 
the last year. The number of acres of 
land under cultivation, at the close of 1834, 
was 900 ; but at the commencement of this 
year 1,500 were in cultivation. The har- 
vest was expected to be abundant ; and 
‘hipments of grain were making to Now 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land. 
During the last year, twenty seven mer- 


chant vessels had arrived at the colony, of 
which, however, only seven were British. 
Money continued scarce ; and the supply of 
goods was so abundant, that u portion had 
been re-shipped to the river Plate. The 
stock of cattle and flocks of sheep had in- 
creased. In the population there had been 
a marked increase. The natives were 
friendly, and many in the employ of the 
colonists. 

VTape of (Sioob 9?otfr. 

Cape papers to (he end of March state, 
that all WAS quiet Oil the E istern frontier, 
with the exception o'" some few petty feuds 
between the Fineoes and the C.ifires. Pub- 
lic attention of tlie Cape inhalmants has 
been draivn to a proclamation of ihe Go- 
vernor, diiectiiig the peremptory with- 
drawal of the circulation of the whole rix 
dollar currency from the 9th of April, in 
the Cape and Stellenbosch districts, and 
from the 30ih of April in all parts of 
the colony ; such notes to be exchanged by 
the Treasuier- General and Cashier of the 
Bank, until the 31sl of May next; and 
from that period till the .30th of July rix 
dollar notes, in government sterling notes, 
or British silver, no otliei being received 
in payment at any government office. 
After the .30th of July, such notes as shall 
be exchangeable under the aforementioned 
conditions shall be exchangeable at the 
Treasury in Cape Town only, on a govern- 
ment order, indorsed on a written applica» 
tion to that effect, to he presented at the 
Colonial Office. 

i^rtbrrlanb^ gUnbiti. 

.Journals from Java to Ihe 30th of De- 
cember, give a detailed account of the ef- 
fects of the late carlliqiiake at Ainboyna. 
During three weeks in October, the air was 
obscured by a thick sulphurous fog; and 
on the l«l November, at three in the morn- 
ing, a very severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt in Ainboyna and the neighbouring 
islands, which was succeeded on the 4th by 
many other shocks. fn Ainboyna, the 
earthquake had done dreadful mischief; 
fifty-eight men, women, and children, were 
killed in one of the barracks in Fort Vic- 
toria; sixty-six persons were wounded. 
The government buildings have suflered 
much, as well as the two churches; and 
almost all the dwellings of the natives are 
much dam.^ged. Tiic distiess of the inha- 
bitants is extreme. The oldest do not re- 
member such an earthquake. A rough es- 
timate of the damage done makes it 
amount to 300, (XX) florins . — Dutch Paper. 

Advices from Sumatra state, that the 
Dutch government had nut been able to 
suppress the insurrection of the natives in 
the interior, but had lost many troops, and 
affiiirs in that colony wore a serious aspect. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

FULL TENTAGE. 

Fort William, Jan. 18, I8.S6 — Under 
instructions from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the Governor-generHl of India 
in Council has the satisfiiction to announce, 
that full tentage will he granted to the 
commissioned officers of the European 
regiments, stationed at Ghazeepore, Dina- 
pore, and Hazareehaugh, from the 15th 
instant, the date of receipt of the Hon. 
Court's despatch. 

REGIMENTAL DUTY. 

IJea'l- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1836. 
— His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
pleased to direct, that officers who are 
members of general or other courts mar- 
tial, assembled at the station where their 
regiments are quartered, shall, during the 
adjournment of such courts, when the 
period of adjournment exceeds one day, 
discharge their regimental duties. 

GOORKAH OR HILL CORPS. 

Fort WilUam, Feb. 8, 1836.— All the 
officers and men at present belonging to 
the three Goorkah or Hill Corps, who 
came over to the Eritish army from that 
of the Nepaul Government during the 
campaign of 1815, having now completed 
twenty years’ service, and being conse* 
quently entitled to transfer to the pension 
establishment when unfit for local service, 
agreeably to G. O. No. 9, of the 2d ^lay, 
1823; the Governor-general ot India in 
Council is pleased, at the recommendation 
of his Exc. the Commander in-chief, to 
abolish the denomination of garrison com- 
pany, authorized in G. O. No. 78, ot the 
31st July 182.3, and to direct, that the 
company considered the garrison company, 
be simply numbered the 8th in succession 
with the others. 

His Excellency is requested to take 
measures for transferring to the pension 
establishment, all such men of the garri- 
son companies of the Nussecreo, Sirinoor, 
and Kemaon local battalions, as have 
served the prescribed period ot 26 years, 
and may be considered unfit for active 
local service. 

MUSKETS FOR ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 

In conformity with instructions from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, the 
Commander-in-chief is pleased to direct, 
that the substitution of muskets for fuzils, 
in the equipment of the artillery regiment, 
be notified in general orders; the arrange- 
ment to have effect in the gradual order 


that the fuzils now in use become un 
sei'viceable. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

EN8 H. W. ROWEN. 

Head -Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 23, 
1836.— At a general court martial, as- 
sembled at Dinapore, on the 30th Doc. 
1835, Ensign H. W. Roweii, of II. IM 
49th regt., WHS arraigned on the following 
charge, viz : 

Charge . — “ For conduct unboeoining 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in that he. Ensign Henry William 
Rowen, did, on the evening ot Tuesday 
the 29th Sept. 1835, appear at the mess 
of H. M. 49th regt., at Hazareehaugh, in 
a state of intoxication ; he being at the 
time on duty as orderly officer of the day.” 

Upon which charge, the court came to 
the following deei^ion : 

Finding . — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, finds Ensign H. W. 
Rowen, of 11. M. 49th regt., guilty of the 
charge preferred against him 

Sentence . — ^ The court sentences En- 
sign H. W. Rowen, H. M. 49th regt , to 
be cashiered.” 

Approved, 

(Signed; H. Fane General. 

Commandcr-in-clnef. 

Kn.sigii Rowen is to he struck olf tlit' 
list ol 11. M. 49th regiment, from tlie 
date of this communication being made 
known to him, which the commanding 
officer will .specially report to the Adju 
tant-gcneral of His Majesty’s forces in 
India, and to the military secretary to Ills 
Exc. the Commander-m-chief. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 8.c. 

BV THI- CJOVERNOll-GKNKRAl-. 

.Jtidiciuland Revenue Department. 

Jan. l!l. Mr. Charles smith to officiate as nvil 
anrt session judge of zillah Sylhet. 

Mr. J. C. Brown to officiate as civil and session 
judge of zillali Behar. 

Mr. ll. Williams to officiate as civil ami session 
judge of zilUh Cuttack. 

26. Mr. M. W Caaulhers to be deputy collcchjr 

" rivl. ...d 

Sion judge of zlllah Backergunge, from date ot 
departure of Mr. C. Cardew for Europe. 

Mr II. B. Brownlow to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of zillah .Shahabad. 

Mr. W. Luke to officiate as magistrate and * ol- 
lector of sillah Sarun, in room of Mr. Brownlow. 

Mr. W. P. Goad to bo an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 12th or una 
gulpore division. 

Mr. C. B. Quintin to be head assisUnt to magis- 
trate and collector of sillah Behar. 

Mr. G. P. Leycestcr to “"duct c^wnlduties o 
office of civil and session judge of MoorshedniMW. 
in addition to his own. 

9. Mr. Henry UickelU to be commlwioner oi 
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revenue and circuit of 19th or Cuttack divinion, 
in toom of Mn J. Master. 

Mr. P. J. tialliday to be mai^istrate and collector 
of northern division of Cuttack. 

Mr. James Grant to be magistrate and collector 
of aillAh Dacca. 

Mr. T. C. Scott to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of central division of Cuttack, but to 
officiate* until further orders, as iolnt magistrate 
and deputy collector of southern aiv. of Cuttack. 

Mr. W. A. Law to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Dacca. 

Mr. A. C. Bidwell to be head-assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Sylhet. 

Mr. T. Bruce to officiate as joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Bullooah, in room of Mr. Hal- 
llday, 

Mr. J. Brown to be civil and sesMion ju<lge of 
/illah Behar, in room of Mr. S. T. Cuthbert. 

Mr. R. Williams to be civil and session Judge of 
jiillah Cuttack. 

Mr. R. Torrens t«) be magistrate and collector of 
Moorshedabad. 

The Hon. R. Forbes to be joint rnagistate and 
deputy collector of Maldah. 

Mr, W. Taylor to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Uurdwan. 

Mr. P. E. II. Reptonto be head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of central division of Cut- 
tack. 

Mr. E. M. Goukm to be civil and session judgeof 
Moorshtdabad, in room of Mr. II J. Middleton. 

Mr. J. F. G. Cooke to be magibtrate :uiil collector 
of Nuddeah. 

Mr. J. H. D’Oyly to officiate as civil .aiid session 
ludgeof aillah BeerbluKiin, in room of Mr.Wigrain 
Money. 

Mr. E. Benlall to be an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of Itith or Jessorc 
divihion. 

Mr. R. II. Snell to lie ditto ditto under ditto. 

Mr. J. T. Mellis to be ditto ditto under commis- 
sioner of 14th or Moorsheilabad division. 

Mr. W. T. Trotter to be ditto ditto under com- 
missioner of 12th or Bhaugiilpore division. 

Mr, E. 11. (’. Moncklon tube ditto ditto, under 
ditto ditto, 

Mr. (,’. 7'odd to be dil to d it to under commi-sioncr 
(if 1.3th or B.'uilcah division 
Mr. R. Hampton to be ditto ditto, under ditto. 
Mr. R. R. Sturt fo be an assistant to commis- 
siont*r of revenue and circuit of 1.3th or Dacca 
division. 

Mr. A. Forbes to bo ditto ditto under commis- 
‘loner of 1‘lllior Cuttack division. 

ViAitivtil naiuirtmcnt 

J(oi. 25. Lieut. Col. (’aulfield, c.n., 9th L.C., to 
officiate as agent to Gov.-gen at Moorsliedabad. 

Lieut. G. A. Mce, .38th N.L, to accompany 
Coorkha corjis which escorted Napalcsc envoy to 
Calcutta, on Its return to Catmandlioo. 

FebA. Capt. Valiancy. :«>th Madras N.L, to lie 
.m assistant to general superintendent of operaiums 
for suppression of thuggee. 

ak Lieut. Col. Caulfield, c.n., 9th L.C., to be 
superintendent of the Mysore Princes, v. Major 
Uoneywood resigned, from date of departure of 
that officer for Europe. 

Capt. J. Hlgglnson, 58th N.I., to be agent to 
Govemor-general at Moorshedabad, v. Lieut. Col. 
Cobbe tested, from date of departure of that 
officer for Europe. 

— Col. H. T. Tapp, commanding Ist N.I„ to 
lie political agent at Subathoo, and to command 
Nusseeree battMion, v. Maj. Kennedy* who has 
retired from the service. 

Financial nqtartment. 

Jan. 20. Mr. J. W. .Sage to take charge of re- 
inaining filatures of Radnagore residency from Dr. 
•Stuart on his vacating the office. 

27. Mr. G. F. McClintock to be Ist-asslstant in 
office of accountant-general in room of Mr. J. W. 
Alexander dec. 

Mr. H. R. Alotander to be fid-aaatotant to ac- 
<:ountant-general and to sub- treasurer, in case bis 


services should be required by this officer, v. Mr. 
McClintock pioin. 

Mr. C. Trower to be civil auditor, in room of 
Mr. R. H. Tulioii, to Uke effect from 23d Jan * 
the date of his dejiarture for Europe. 

Feb. 3. Capt. W. N. Forbes to be mint master 
and suiierintendcnt of government machinery* to 
take effect from date on which Mr. R. Saunders 
embarked for Europe. 

Mr. J. W. Sage to take charge of Radnagore re- 
sidency during absence of Mr. Stuart. 

General DeiMrtment. 

Jan. 27. Mr. John Campbell to officiate as Ist- 
assistant to collector of government customs at 
Calcutta, in room of Mr. J. B. Thornhill, v. Mr. 
11. R. Alexander. 

Mr. A. J. M Mills to lie salt agent in central divi- 
sion of Cuttack* v. Mr. Lowls. 

Feb. 3. Mr. H. B. Brownlow to be deputy opium 
agent at Shahabad. 

Mr. W. Luke to be deputy opium agent at Saruti* 
to take cffccl from 2d Feb. 

Mr. n. Houston to officiate as deputv secretary 
to iMard of (iistoms, salt and opium, and supcim- 
tendent of stamps. 

Mr. S. G. Palmer, ist-assistant in board of cus- 
toms, salt and opium, to be deputy secretary to 
that board, and superintendent of stamps. 

Mr. H. Palmer, 2(i-iissistant to board of customs, 
salt and opium, to l>o collector of Calcutta stamps, 
and superintendent of hulkea salt chokies. 

Messrs. Charles Becher, G. W. Traill, and S. T. 
Cuthbert, have been permitted to return to Eu- 
rope in order to retire on annuities, from the 1st 
May 1836. 

Mr. T. C. I.och reported his arrival as a writer on 
this establishment, on the 7th Feb. 

Mr. Ross IS appointed Governor of the Western 
Provinces.— Hark,, Match 3. 

Fttrlouehe, <^c.— Jan. 19. Mr. B. Golding, to 
Cape of tkiod Hope, for two years, for health.— 
27. Mr. Robert Saunders, to England, in the pre- 
sent season.— Mr. T. P. B. Biscoe, of the Agra 
presidency, to New South Wales, for two yean, 
lor health.- Feb 2. Mr. H. J. Middleton, to visit 
presidency, preparatory to Ins applying to retire 
upon an annuilv of the year UOi).-3. The leave 
granted to Mr. Edwaid De dos, on 23d Dec. Iasi, 
to protecd to Europeon fin lough, cancelled at ms 
own request.— li». Mi. Joli.> Master, to Europe, ia 
I lie present season. 


BY Till; r.ou'iivon of a(iiia. 

Ih-httail Dciifii tment. 

Jan. 27. Assist, .surg. A. C. Gordon, attached to 
Dmballa agency, 10 be extra assistant to political 
iigentat IJmballa. 

General O^partinent. 

Feb. 3. Capt. J. M HeptinsUH, 31«t N.L, to 
deputy post master at Meerut, v. Major Campbell 
resigned ; to take effect from 18th Jan. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb . The Rev. E. White to officiate as district 
chaplain at Barrackpore. 


M I LITA U Y A PPOI NT.\I ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &e. 

Fmt William, Jan. 18. 18:-C.-Capt. GavinYoung. 
ith N.L, to be a member of imlitary board, from 
ite of departure of Lieut. Col. Cralgie for hu- 

25.-Infantri/. Major Hugh 
M.. to be lieut. colonel, in sue. to Lieut. Col. 
laj^y retired. 

l.3rA N.L Capt Edward Gwatkin to be major, 
tmir Md Brev. Capt. J. E. Bruere to be capt. of 
Spany. and En?G. F.Whitelocke to be lieut.* 
I guc. to Maj. H. O'Donel prom. 

I. H. Cornish resigned 15th July 18®. 

Assist. Surg. Heaeklah Clark to be surgeon, v. 



1 76 Hester, 

Surg. Wm. Hamilton, m.d., resigned, with rank 
from 15lh Oct. IK.'i'i, v. Surg. John Allan, m.d. 

Assist. Sure. Andrew Vans Dunlop, m.d., placed 
at disposal of Agra government. 

Assist. Surg. CoU MacIntyre appolntetl to medi- 
cal charge of civil station of Furreedpore, v. 
Dunlop. 

Assist. Surg. J. H. W. Waugh, now ofllciating 
for Assist. Surg. MacIntyre at Akyab, confirmed In 
that appointment. 

Brev.Capt. E. C. Archbold, 8ih L.C., nermitted, 
at his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany, from Ist Feb. 

The following officers to do dufy with Assam 
Light Infantry:— Lieut. Jame8Wemyss,44th N.I.; 
Ens. A. P. Phayre, 7th do. 

Feb. 1.— Itegf. of Artiltny. Capt. ('. H. Beil to 
be major, Ist-Lieut. and Brev. Cant. C. McMorine 
to be capt., and 3d- Lieut. D. L. Cooper to be Ist- 
heiit., from 17th Jan. IK3(i, in sue. to Major C. P. 
Kennedy retired on pension of his rank.— Ut-Lieut. 
.ind Brev. Capt. C. Grant to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. 
T. Edwards to be Ist-lieut., from 17th Jan. Itt'KL 
in sue. to (’apt. J. Johnson retire<l on pcMision of 
his rank.— Supern. 2d-Lieuts. W. Maxwell and II. 
M. Conran brought on effective strength of r^t. 

Altahahiid, Jan. 15, 183(5.— Ens. If. M. B.irwell, 
.59th N.I., to officiate for Lieut. F. P. Fulcher, 
(iyih do., as aid- de-camp toOovernor of Agra, from 
this da’e, until return of Lieut. Fulcher to h« 
duty, or until further orders. 

Jan, 27.— Xss’wt. .Surg. 11. J. Ur.tsscy to be assis- 
tant to garrison surgeon of Allahabad. 

F^b, 3. —.Assist. Surg. Reid ]diiced at dlsjxisal 
of Commander-in-chief. 

Assist. Surg. A. Vans Dunlop appoiiittxi to me- 
dical duties of civii station of Azimgurh. 


Head Qunrteis, Jan.]0, J8,3C. — Lieut. J. T. 
Lane to be adj. and qii. mast, to Neomuch div ision 
of artillery, v. I.ieut. W. O. Young app. to ord- 
nance commissariat department. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. U’atson removed from 1st 
brigade horse artillery, and posted to (i9th N.I. 

Jan. 20— Assist. Surg. And e\v Henderson (on 
furl.l removed from 4lst to .5(1(11 N.I.; and .\sMst. 
Surg. J. V. I.eese removed from 4th to 4!st do., at 
Barraikpore. 

Assist. Surg. Chas. McCuidy to afford medical 
aid to artillery at Agra, iluriiig .iliM-nre of Ass st. 
Surg. Wro. Gordon, m.d.; date 2.'>ih Dec. Ib.'U. 

Jan. 21 — Wh L.C. Lieut. Thomas Moore to be 
adj., V. Mackenzie gone to Europe on furlough. 

Jan. 26 — Lieut. W (J. Young, regt. of artille v, 
lately appointed a deputy comini-.sary of ouliume, 
{rostra to Ajmerc magazine. 

Lieut. G. (.'autley, 8lh L.C. (doing duty at con- 
valescent deiitit) to act as station staff at l>andour. 
during absence, on leave, of Ist-Licut. G. 11. Me 
Gregor. 

Jan. 27.— The following Benares division orders 
confirmed .—Surg. Wm. Jackson, 8th L.C., to re- 
ceive charM of records, &r. of su{rerintending 
surgeon’s office, from Surg. D. Renton ; date 11th 
Jan.— Surg. Thomas Forrest, 2.5th N.I., to i>er- 
fotm medical duties of civil station of Mirza[>ore, 
from date of Surg. Andrew Wood’s departure to 
join 5th bat. of artillery ; date Kith Jan. 

Jan. .3(1. — Lieut. Col. Hugh O’Donel (lately 
prom.}, posted to 1.3th N.I. 

Capt. G. IL Cox, of invalid cstab., jiermittcd to 
reside in north-western hills, and draw his allow- 
ances from Meerut pay-office. 

The following division orders confirmed Lieut. 
R. Macdonell, 10th L.C., to take charge of re- 
mount horses from Hissar and Hauper studs al- 
lotted to Madras army, as far as Nagpore; date 
6th Jan.— Lieut. B. C. Bourdillon, 2d L.C., to re- 
ceive charge of thirty-one remount horses from 
Hissar stud for that corpk, and to await arrival of 
hfsrcgt.at Meerut in course of relief; date Hth 
Jan.— Comet G. Buist, loth L.C'., to receive charge 
of remount horses from Hissar stud from Lieut. 
H. Lawrell, 3d L.C., on his arrival at Muttra, and 
proceed with them to Neemuch and Mhow ; date 
12th Jan.— Assist. Surg. J. V. Lease, now of 41st 
N.L, to proceed to Bnaugulpore, and receive me- 
dical charge of that station from Assist. Surg. A. B. 


•Ca/ctU/a. 


tJt'lA, 


Webster, m.d., who will rejoin det.ichment or 
Il.M. troops proceeding by water to Upper Pm 
Vinces t date 22d Jan. 

Feb. 2.— Assist. Surg. A. Mackean to proceed to 
Islampore, and relieve Assist. Surg. John Man-atli 
from medical charge of 22d N.L t date IBth Dec. 

Surg. Andrew Wood to join and assume medical 
charge of left wiug of 5th bat. artillery, at Sultan- 
|)ore, Benares, and accom{>any it to Cawnpore. 

Feb. 5.— 2d- Lieut, and Adj. Heniy Rlghy to re- 
sume duties of his office; date Ist Feb. 

The following removals and postings of medical 
-officers ordered :— Surgeons W. E. Carte, a.b. (in 
medical charge of Ist local horse), from 7Uth to 
4(ith N.L ; James Atkinson from 43J to 7nth do. 
at Barrack{)ore : James Duncan (on furl.) from 
15th to 8lh do.; Donald Campbell, new prura., to 
15th do., atCawn)>ore: Thos. Stoddart (on furl.) 
from 22(1 toa3ddo.: Hczeklah ( 'lark, new prom., 

to 22d do., at lslain{)ore. 

Assist. Surg. K. M. Scott to do duty with Il.M. 
44lh regt. at Fort Willimn. 


Foft IVilliam, Feb. \].—Infantru. Lieut. Col. and 
Brev. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, Kt , to be colonel, 
fiom(>th Aug. 18.35. v Col. (Lieut. Gen.) Gcorce 
Prole dcc.-Maj.W. H. Hewitt, 40th N.L, to be 
lleut. col., In sue. to Lieut. Col. Sir J, Bryant 
prom. 

4(Wi iV.f. Caiit. M .\. Banbury to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Samuel Long to lie rapt, of 
a comiiany, and Ens. ( 5. F. Ritso to be lieiit., In 
sue to Maj. W. II. llewitt prom. 

Knrojietm Rpfchnent (right wing). Lieut Cli.is. 
Jorden to lx> capt. of a conipanv. and Ens. J. W • 
Henuftt to be lieut., from U>th t)ec. 1835, in sue. 
to Capt. David Ruddcll dec. 

Cadets of Artillery C. A. Green and Edward 

Kai e admitted on estuh., and prom, to 3d-lieuU 

Cadets of IiiLintry H C. Jainis and E. W. Ilicks 
admitted on ditto, aiidprum. to ensigns. 

Lieut. II., \. Boseawen, .54th N.L, to offic'i.ite as 
sec retary to 1 lothiiig Ixwrd during absence of (’a|it. 
J. H. .simiiionds, who lias obtained leave to Ca)K‘ 
of Good U{>]ic. 

The apnointmcnt, in Nov. last, of Assist. Surg. 
A. B. 55tl)ster, m,i>., to offirlctc at ( ivil sUllon of 
Uhaugiil{>ore, hereby caiHcllcd. 

Heiid-f^narteie, Feb. (> — I.leut. J. Millar, ?‘;Hi 
N.L, attached to .Assam L.Inf., to act asseixind in 
command during .nlisen-e of (’apt. and .Second iii 
Command A. (ib.irlton; date2(lJ.m. 

Ens. Geo. Jenkins, 47th, at his own request, re- 
moved to 2l3t N.L, as junior of hU rank 

Frh Lieut, and Brev. Cajit. Roliert MiNair 
73d now acting intern, and qii master to 4:Jd N.L) 
api»o5nted interp. ana (ju. master to liis own coips, 
.;nd directed to join. 


Removal ft tan Staff.— li.O.C.C.. Fefc. 9, 1036 — 
The insufficiency of Lieut J. R. Burt, as adjutant 
of the 6th L.C., was called to the observation of 
theProvinrial Cominander-ir-Qhief in 18.35, but it 
was then determined to allow him a further trial. 
It having now been reported liy the brigadier com- 
maiiding the Malwah field force, that Lieut, ami 
•Adj. Burt, " from his natural apathy, and tlie 
little interest he evinces in what is going on, and 
being natumlly devoid of activity or thought and 
action, never will be an efficient staff officer/' 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief is pleased toff- 
move him from the adjutancy of the regiment. 

Capt. R. .S. Phillip, 67th N.L, is transferred to 
the invalid estab., wnich promotes Lieut, and Adj. 
W . Hicks and Ens. R. Price. 

Capt. A. Gerard, 27th N.L, ha« retired, whicli 
promotes Lieut. L. W. Gibson aud Ens. H. Laing. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. A. K. Agnew, 16th N.L. 
is promoted to the captaincy of a company, in sue. 
to Birkett deceased. 

The death of Capt. E. N. Townsend, .3111 N.I.. 
promotes Lieut. H. J. Guyon, now on furlougli, 
and Ens. Newbolt, of the commissariat depart- 
ment. 

. Lieut. Col. G, Gibbs, invalid estab., has bee'i 
appointed commandant of the fortress of Btixsr. 
in the room of I.leut. Col. W. V. L. Bird retired. 

Lieut. Col. G. Hawes, 17th N.L, has retired. 
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RiiurMrf t^duty, from Europe.^Ftb, 8. Anbt. 
Surg. Wm. Bogle, m.o. 

FURLOUGHS. 

T9 JEuroM.— JaihtS. Capt. F. E. Manning, 16th 
N,I>* on private ai!hin.->Lieut. Samuel Smith. 9th 
L.C., for health.>-Lleut. J. H. Low, auth N.I., se- 
nior assist, to agent in Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories, for health.— Lieut. N. Palmer. 64th N.I., 
for hwth.- * * " “ ’ ” 


ror neMwii— Lieut. S. J. Grove, 68th N.I., for 
health.— Feb. 1. Capt. B. Y. Reilly, corps of enji^- 
neers, on private anairs.— Lieut. G. C. S. Master, 

4th L.C., on ditto.— Lieut. G. W. Master, 4th 
ImC., on ditto.— Assist. Sure. James Hervey, for 
health.— 8. Capt. J. A. Fairhaad, 28th N.I., for 
health.— Lieut. Ralph Smith, 28th N.l., for health. 

—Lieut. Geo. Turner, dSth N.I., for health — 

Capt. F. Rowcrofl. 1st N.l , on private aflbirs.- ~ 

M&r Horaburgh, 46th N.I., for health.-LIeut. 

CiSrterls, 65th N.L, for health.— Capt. W. Par- of 

ker, JOth L.C., for health.-Lleut. Townshend, 

9th N.L. on private affair..-Lieut, R. Wright. av! ‘ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Doe. 16. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Fanner, 
Slat N.I., Of a still-born child. 

Jan. 4. At Petooaghur, Kumaon, the lady of 
Capt. O. Holmes, 7th N.L, of a son. 

9. At Muttra, the lady of John Free, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

1). At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. H. L. McOhie, 
H.M. Slst regt., of twin datmhters. 

14. At Ghaaeepore, Mrs. Tnreipland, of a son. 

15. At Meerut, the laily of Capt. Mylne, of 
H.M. 11th Dragoons, of a daughter. 

16. At Miraapoor, the lady of W. H. Woodcock, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. John Babanou, of a son. 


26th N.I.— MiO- Gairdner, 14th N.l. 

To vMt Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe'.- Jan. 22. Capt. W. Ewart, 
54th N.I.— Capt. J. F. May, 72d N.l. (since dead). 

To Pda Diemsn'a Land.— Feb. 23. Capt. R. C. 
Johnson, for two years, on private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope — Feb. 8. Capt. J. H, 
Simmonds, 55th N.L, and sec. to clothing board, 
for two years, for health.— Surg. James Hutchin- 
son, sec. to medical board, for ditto ditto. 

To Singojpore.— Jan. 27. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
E. J. Betts, 70th N.L, for eight months, for health. 

Hit Majesti/e Fa cet. 

To Europe.— Brev.Capt. Manners, 1.3th L.Drags., 
for health.— Mai. Taylor, 20th Foot, to precede his 
corps.— Surg. W. Daunt, 44th Foot, for health — 
Llwt, H. Cooper, 62d Foot, on private affairs.— 
Pavm. H. C. Forster, 63d Foot, on ditto.— Lieut. 
R. S. Boland, 39th Foot, for health. 

Cancetferf.— The leave to England granted to 
Lieut. G. Fitsgerald, 26th Foot. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals In the River. 

Jak. 26. India, Snow, from New York; Mer- 
maid, Stovers, from China, Singapore, and Fe 
nang: John ndam, Roche, from Bombay ^28. 
Frasquita, Hervietor, from Bourbon.-2y. Forth, 
Landers, from China and Singapore; Elizabeth, 
Shepherd, from Singapore and Fenang.— Faa.S. 
Haidee. Randle, and Elisabeth, Spooner, from 
Singapore, Malacca, &c.— 4. Louwe, Brown, 
ftom Boston; Sotarpe*, Williams, from Mauri- 
tius.— 5. Camatie, Proodfoot, from China and 
Rangoon; Metsagtr des Indes, Verspccke, and 
Slnius, Hugues, from Bourbon.— 6. Fiivinia, 
.Smith, from f>»ngapore and Fcnang.-7. Jote^ 
Victor, LeCour, from Bourbon and Madras.-12. 
Finttte, Ducross, from Mauritius. — March 3. 
Hibernia, Gillies, from London and Madras; Dis- 
covery, Hawes, from l^bay.-4. drgy/e, M‘po- 
nald, from London and Madras.— Tajdey, Tapley, 
from Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Jah.24. Nabob, Putream, for Boston.-FKB. 3. 
Nerbttddo, Patrick, for Bombay; Emaad, Hill, 
for Gulph ; Lady Oifford, Steward, for Straits and 
China ; Octorava, Fairfour, for Philadelphia.— 6. 
Allalsoie, Clarke, for Bombay.— March 4. Zeno- 
bia, Owen, fox London. 

Sailed ftom Saugor. 

Jah. 23. H.M.S. Victor, Crosier, for Madim— 

26. George Gardiner, Smith, for Philadelpliia.— 

27. London, M'Lean, for Liverpool. -39. John 
Woodall, Arnold, for Liverpool.— March 1. Jn- 
dien, IrequeheC, for Havre.-^. Lucullus, Durun- 
teau, for Breaux. 

To Sait.— For London; Dauntless, about 9th 
March; RobarU, lOlh March; Larkins, 27th 
March; Coromandel, 4th April.— For Liverpool : 
Mary Dugdole, 16th March. — For Greenock; 
Joanna, 19th March. 

^tuU.Journ, N. S. Vol.20. No.79. 


21. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Carter, 
H.M. 16th regt., of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Mortimer, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Stark, of a daughter. 

22. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. J. Cum- 
berlcge, 41<(t N.L, of a daughter. 

23. At Elambazar, the lady of John Ersklne, 
Esq., of a son. 

24. In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. J. E. 
Codd, H.M. 44th regt, of a daughter. 

25. AtCossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutchin- 
son, engineers, of son. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt. H. J. Wood, 
horse artillery, of a son. 

— At Neemuch, lady of Capt Chester, of a son. 

26. In Mission Row, the lady of H. C. Watts, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Dinapore, Mrs. F. Smyth, of a son. 

27. Mrs. George Gill, of a daughter. 

29. At Dinapore, the lady of James Johnstone, 
Esq., M.D., surgeon 67th N.I., of a son. 

— At Semulbvree factory, the lady of G. Wal- 
ker, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Hypher, of a daughter. 

30. At Chazeepore, the lady of R. W. Barlow, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— Mrs. IL A. Andrews, of a son. ,■ 

Mrs, Wetherill, of a daughter., . A 
At Calcutta, theJady of M. S. Owen, Esq.,?' 

of a son. 

Feb. 1. Mrs. C. J. Sutherland, of a daughter. 

— At Cossipore, Mrs. G. Rogers, of a son. 

2. At Chattac, Mrs. H. Itiglis, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of J, W.Macleod, Esq., 

of a son. . . „ 

5. At Sulkea, the lady of James Mackenzie, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. Baptist, jun., of a son. 

7. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. H. Crawford, 

, Bombay C.S., of a son. 

10. At Allahabad, the lady of Henry Byng Har- 
rington, Esq., of a son, . „ , , , 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. Torckler, 
artillery, of a son, still-born. 

— Mis. R. Locken, of a daughtw. 

17. At Government Place, the lady of John Peter 
Grant, Esq., C.S., of a son. . , , ^ . . 

26. At Chlnsurah, the Udy of Lieut. Edmond, 
H.M. 9lh regt., of a daughter. 

28. At AJlipore, the lady of Alexander Rogen, 

VTchowringhee, the lady of Dr. John 


Swiney, of a son. 


Dec. 21. At Cawnpore, Mr. P*W. PowOTto Mw. 
H. C, Melhuish, relict of the late Mr. J. Melhulsh, 
chemist and druggist. . 

Jan. 9. At Mhow, Henry C. 
service, to Margaret, second daughter of Brigadier 
Bowen, commanding Mal^wa field toiw. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Samuel Fisher, mariner, 
to Miss Lydia Pereira. « -j • 1. * 

18. At Allahabad, the Rev. Frederick A. Daw- 
son. A.H., district chaplain at Lucknow, to Louba, 
daughter of the late Wn^ Lowthw. Ls^^ 

2^ At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Williams to Mus 
Charlotte Henrietta Bowler. 

— At Berhampore, Mr. Gwret Hanacap, of Pur- 
niah. to Mbs A. M. S. Jenktown. 

(Z) 
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is. At Kumaul, cS SaSi 

N I., to Caroline, second daughter of Col. fi»aie, 

H.wWn., E«,.. of th. 
civil service, to Margaret KdmonsWne, youngest 
4ughter of Col. D. Mcl^, of ^ 

^ At Monghyr. M. Chardon, Esq., to Hannah, 
hlrd daughter of the Rev. Wm. Moor& 

— At Calcutta, John Seton Chisholm, Esq., to 

Hiss Isabella Sarah Dobson. , 

~ At (Calcutta, Mr. F. Des Bruslals, to Miss 

3aroline Delanougerede, . 

26. At Calcutta, Cornet J. M. Lou^nan, KXh 
C fort adjutant, Fort William, to^arion, re- 
lit of the late Lieut. Robertwn.BOTRalMmy. 

— At Calcutto. Edmuml W. Johnson, Mq., 
ndigo planter, Pumeah, to Miss F^ancw 

K^. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Masters, h^ 
naster of the La Martinlere, to Caroline I^ulsa, 
youngest daughter of the late R. F. Crow, Esq., of 

"'^'A^Calcutta, Charles Macklnnon, Esa , indigo 
planter, Tiihoot, to Miss Heorietm htudd. 

At Calcutta, James Colquhoun, Esq., to 
Louisa Barbara, eldest daughter of J. C. C. Suther- 

M*lWutU, J. H. Patton, Esq., 

lervlce, to Mary ^Ire 

late George Chapman, Esq., county Kildare, Ire- 

*^'At Chinsurah, the Rev. J. G. Linke, of 
Burdwan, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Lewis Betts, Esq. r'. 

6. At Calcutta, A. 11. Arrathoon. 
iherine Catchlck, eldest daughter and heh^ of 
the late Catchick Sethagas-w, Esq., nj ^acM. 

_ At Calcutta, Mr. M. 

to Mrs. M. P. Goodwin, widow of the late Capt. 

12.' At^alcu'tta, Mr. Peter Emmer to Miss Grace 
*^'l“*Al^£wruL'Mt. Owen, the special commls- 
“cStS'Mn -Ooorgo Thom« to Mi*; 

^"".^At^alcutta, D. Brown, 

Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Major T. Hall. 

ifL At Calcutta. P. G, E. Taylor, Esq., of the 
civil service, to .Sophia Marian, orphan daughter 
It Capt. L. M. Shawe, Company’s service. 

22. At Allahabad, Alfrwl 

of the civil service, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Isaac Watt, Esq., of Logie, Angusshire, 

^*29l*At CalcutU, Sir James Anburey Mouat, 
Bart. ,of the engineers, to hi 

daughter of H. R. Montgomery, Lsq.. late of the 
Ceylon civil service. 


DKATllS. 

Jon. 7. Mrs. E. L. Turnbull, aged 24. 

10. At Bilsa, Assist. Surg. J. Dallas. 

16. At Delhi, Mrs. Farmer, wife of Capt. C. 
Farmer, of the 21st regt. NJ. 

22. At his residence in Chowrlnghee, John Pal- 
mer, Esq., aged 69 years. 

— Mr. Francis Esperan?a. wed 76- , _ 

^23. At Calcutta, aged 32, J. W. Alexander, Esq., 
of the civil service, son of R. Alexander, Lsq., of 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 

24. Mrs. J. T. Williams, aged 46. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. R. L. D'Oliveira, ued 63. 

27. At Meerut, aged 89. Her Hl^nw Furzund 
Azuzai, Oomdootoul Urraikeen, Zeiboul Nusa, 
Begum Sumroo, the events of whose life are re- 
la^ In the 15th volume of the Asiatic Journal. 

28. At Dinapore, Mr John Haveli, founder and 
jrtbprietor of Deegah Farm, aged 66. 

^30. At Cawnpore, Elizabeth, wife of Aasist. Surg. 
D. Menzies, H.M. 16th Foot. 

31. At Meerzapore, Dacca, while on a hunting 
excursion, John Demetrius Elltas, Esq . aged 36. 

F«6. 1. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. M^ne, of 
H.M. nth Light Dragoonfc 

- At Calcutta, Mr8.G. F. Bowbear, aged 26. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. James Reid, late of Culen, 
in BanlRhire, Scotland. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Carlow, aged 6& 

6. At CalcutU, Elizabeth ClemeoU, daughtw^ 
Mr. Mathew Johnston, registrar of the Board of 

At* ffiSiif’Mr. Iletsler, whose death was 
fflu.li by his falling ftom a balcony. 

.« Mil Flora Gonsalves^ aged 85« 


‘Mddrai, 


[July. 


, 13 . At Barrackpore, Capt. Thomas Blrkett, of 

^^'llJ^On^So^river, near Allahabad, Capt. E. N. 
Townsend, of the Slst regt. N.L 
17. At Allahabad, Mr. H. Barnfleld, aged 23, son 

F. Sftafonh, 

F. m. of 0.. Kd 

Clcutu, Hcniy Paulin, the 
Hon. Company's solicitor on the Bengal establish- 

^Laielp. At Calcutto. Mr. V. Holcroft, ag^ 34, 
eldest son of the late T. Holcroft, Esq., author of 

The Road to Ruin, other yiOTk^ 

— Capt. Neville, paymaster to H.M. 11th regt. 
of Light Dragoons. 


iftlalira0s 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DATE OF FURI.OUGHS. 

Fort St. George^ Dec. 8, 1835. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 18th 
March last, is published for the informa- 
tioii of the army. 

Pant. 1. “ Wo observe from the list of 
officers on furlough, dated 1st July 1834, 
that the furloughs of officers of your esta- 
blishment who embarked at Bombay, have 
been dated as commencing from the period 
of their embarkation, and not (according 
to the rules established in Bengal and 
Bombay) from the time of quitting the 
frontier station of their own presidency. 

2. “We desire that your practice in 
this respect may be assimilated to that 
which obtains at the other presidencies.’' 


CONDUCT OF LIEUT. HUMPHREYS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 
18, 1836 — I Jeut Humphreys, of the 2;id 
Light Infantry, having been ordered for 
trial by a general court-martial, upon the 
complaint of Mr. Bilderbeck, an inhabi- 
tant of Madras, is necessarily released 
from arrest in consequence of the death of 
the complainant, who wa.s also the prin- 
cipal witness against him. 

As, however, Lieut. Humphreys de- 
clined to offer any explanation of his 
conduct, before a court of inquiry pre- 
viously assembled; and as the written 
statement originally sent in by Mr. Bil- 
derbeck is entirely clear and explicit as to 
the whole proceeding, the Commander- 
in-chief considers it expedient thus pub- 
licly to notify his marked reprobation of 
the wanton and unjustifiable nature of the 
attack made by Lieut. Humphreys,^ in 
the public street, without provocation, 
upon an individual utterly unknown to 
him, and then labouring under a malady 
which has since brought him prematurely 
to the grave. . . . . 

This is not the first occasion on whicn 
this officer has bean placed in peril of his 
commission ; for he had but a few days 
previously to this offence been released 
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ftom the police jail for an aggravated 
assault on a police officer. His Excellency 
cao» therefore, only hope that Lieut 
Humphreys, instead of being hardened 
by impunity, may profit by the narrow 
escape which he has made ; and resolve 
to place his future conduct in honourable 
contrast to his past behaviour, which has 
been so little creditable cither to the 
service or to himself. 

Lieut. Humphreys is released from 
arrest, and will leave the presidency forth- 
with to join bis regiment 

INDIAN ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George, Jan, 26, 1836.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
nounce that officers of this establishment, 
serving in the Eastern settlements, pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta for the purpose of 
embarking thence to Europe on medical 
certificate, will not be entitled to Indian 
allowances posterior to the date of their 
embarkation from those settlements, ex- 
cejit when in cases of certified sickness a 
passage to Madras could not be procured, 
of which a certificate from the chief civil 
or military authority will be required. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

The 30th regt. N. I. to march from 
Madras to Secunderabad, to be there 
stationed. 

The 17th regt. N. I. to proceed to 
Madras, to be there stationed. 

COURT MARTI.AL. 

LIEUT W. S. NOUTO.N. 

At a General Court-Martial, held at 
Bellary on the 30th Dec. l8i3o, Lieut. W. 
S. Norton, of II. M. 5.5th Foot, was 
arraigned on the following charge, viz. 

“ For scandalous and disgraceful con- 
duct, unbecoming the character ot an 
officer and a gentleman, in having, at 
Bellary, on the 1st Oct. 1835, made use 
of grossly abusive, obscene, and threaten- 
ing language to his wife, Mrs. Jane Whitely 
Norton.” 

Finding. — Guilty. 

Sentence.— To be ‘ Cashiered.’ 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Calcutta, 3d Feb. 1836. 

Fecommendation by the Court . — “ The 
court having performed the painful duty 
of awarding the punishment made impera- 
tive on them by the Articles of War, for 
the crime of which the prisoner Lieut- 
Norton has been found guilty, beg, in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary nature of the 
case, most respectfully to recommend him 
to such mercy as his Exc. the Cora- 
mander-in-chief may deem consistent with 
upholding the honour of his Majesty’s 
service. 


m 

Remtrka by Hu Exc. the Commando-^ 
in-chief. — Although the language proved 
to have been used by Lieut Norton, 
coupled with his subsequent proceedings, 
would bespeak him to be little fit for the 
position amongst gentlemen which he 
occupies, yet the Commander-in-chief is 
unwilling to turn a deaf ear to the recom- 
mendation of the members of a general 
court-martial, when he can make any 
excuse to himself for listening to it. 

He, therefore, will allow it to have its 
weight in this case ; and will meet the 
wishes expressed by the court, in the only 
way in which the members must have 
known he could meet them, namely, by 
remitting the punishment they have 
awarded. 

He would have felt, however, much 
more satisfaction in attending to their 
recommendation, and in extending his 
pardon, had any testimonies of the general 
good conduct of the officer under sen- 
tence been laid before him. 

Lieut. Norton is pardoned, and is to 
return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jan. 2.3. Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, .32d N.I , to 
act as government agent at Chenauk, and paymas- 
ter of Carnatic stipends, on embarkation of Lieut. 
Col. Hodges for England. 

26. J. Haig, Esq., to be second judge of provin- 
cial court of appeal and circuit for northern divf- 
sicMi, V. Mr. Nicholls proceeded to Europe ; but to 
continue officiating as second judge of provincial 
court of appeal and circuit for centre division, for 
Mr. Casain^or. 

H. T. Bushby, Esq., to art as judge and criminal 
judge of Bellary. 

J. J. Cotton, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and m.igistrate of Bellary. 

W. B. Hawkins, Esq., to lie assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magislrateof Bcllary. 

C. H. Wooilgate, Esq., to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

R. W. Chatfleld, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Canaru. 

B. Cunlilfe, Esq., to be assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Guutoor. 

2t». A. E. Angelo, Esq., to lie judge and criminal 
judge of Bellary, v. Mr. Boilcau. 

T. E J. Boilc.au, Es(|., to l)c third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division, v. Mr. Waters proceedcil to Europe. 

C. E. Oakes, Esq., to be assistant Judge and joint 
criminal judge of Uuntoor, v, Mr. Angelo. 

Veb. 2. G. M. Ogilvie, Esq., to act as principal 
collector and magistrate of northern division of 
Arcot, during alisenre of Mr. Roberts, who has 
been permitted to proceed to Neilgherrics on sick 
cartincate. 

W. Harrington, Esq., to officiate as second judge 
of provincial court of appeal and circuit for south- 
ern division, duting employment of Mr. Ogilvie oil 
other duty. 

R Nelson. Esq., to act as third juilge of ditto 
ditto, during period Mr. Harrington officiates as se- 
cond judge of that court. 

£. B. Glass, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Combarouuni, during absence of Mr. Le- 
win. 

K. P. Thompson, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of Malabar, during employment of 
Mr. Nelson on other duty. 

Hatley Frere. Esq., to act as head assistant to 
princi}iai collector and magistrate of Coimbatore, 
during absence of Mr. Roupcll. 

9. fi. Cunhffc, Esq., to act as an assistant to 


. Re^ter.-^Idadrai • 
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priBClp«l MllieW 

■loll of Arccit* ^ k 

12. Mr. J. Wilkin* to be muter attendant at Na- 
gai>atam« v. Honner dec. 

DavidlonJ T.*W.* G^wyn, J. C. ^ 

Harris, G. F. Beauchamp, and Henry Forbes, u 
factors, on 12th Jan. 1836. 

FurtourhM, Ac-Jan-IT A. E. Angelo, Esq^ to 

MILITARY appointments. 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ftyrt St, George, Jan. 26, 1836. — Ens. John 
CamSbell 2^ N.i.. to be an awistant surveyor- 
gSSSd oflit rlaM-Ens. campon to Uke 
of Trichlnopoly surrey during absence of Lieut. 
Hill. 


Brigadier Vigoureux, c.b., of H.M. 4«th r^., 
to be a brigaclier-generai on staff of army and to 
SiiSlLd ay>ortli.l.ion untu further orders. 

Lieut Col. J. T. Trewman to command Hyde- 
rabad subsidiary force, untii further orders. 

Tadet of Engineers C. C. Johnston admitted on 
csto^, and prom, to 2d-lieut.--Cmlets of 
W. P. Devereux and W. A. Lukm admitted on 

ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Jan. 2d.— European Regt. (\eh ^ to lie 

J. B. French to be major, Lieut. J. C. Hawes to ue 
«pt.. and Ens. .^drew Walker to be liwt., v. 
Stewart retir^ i date of corns. 26th Jan. 183o. 


ilfcMfraa. [July, 

to in districtt and will also, in addition, conduct 
duUes of 1 district until further orders. 

Lieut. McGoun, deputy judge adv. g^., to re- 
main in V dtotrlct durhig absence of Cant. Ne. 
pean on sick certificate i and will also, in addition, 
c^uct duties of VI district until further orders. 

Capt. Osborne, deputv judge adv. g^.. to con- 
duct duties of VIII district, in addition to his own, 
until further orders* 

Feb. 2.— Assist. Surg. P. Roe, m.d. (having been 
renorted Qualified for treatment of acute cases of 
dtsSSS) rmoved to do duty with H.M. 63d Foot. 

Feb. 8.— Cornet W. N. Mills removed from 2d to 
do duly with 8th L.C. 

Capt. H. Roberts, 9th N.I., rdieved from duties 
of clothing committee assembled at Fort St. 
George. 

Lieut. John Nixon, recently transf. to invalid 
estab., post^ to Carnatic European Vet. Bat. 

Returned to duty, from 

1 R Godfrcv. IstN.l. — Maj. John Tod, 33d N.I. 
-l&nt H. Millingen. Ist N.V.B.-Lieut. R. R. 
Scutf, .'52d N.I.— Ist-Lieut. S. W. Croft, artUlery. 
~Supemum.2d.Lieut. R. H. Chapman, engineers. 


[ewari reureu , w* 

Capt. c. E. Faber, corps of engineers, to art m 
civil Wineer in 4th division; and LieuL S. Best 
r! of ist-sssistant to cml 


Permitted to Retire from S^iceofHon. Comjwny. 
—Jan. 26. Surg. Thos. Williams, from Ht March 
1836.— Feb. 2. surg. David Reid, M.»., from 15th 

Jan 18.%. 12. Maj. J. R. Godfrey, Ist N.I., from 

lOtli Feb. 1836.— Waj John Tod, 33d N.I., from 
14th do. 

Transferred to Invalid EstabKsftmenr.— Feb. 5. 
Lieut. John Nixon, 7th N.I., at his own request. 
—12. Capt. Robert Francis, 45th N.I., ditto. 

furloughs. 

civil engineer in 4tti Qivision ; ana JSttrope.— Jan. 26. Lieut. J. W. Strettell, 1st 

to resume his appointment of Ist-assistant to civil Assist. Sure. Wm* JJ^e, fw {jealth.- 

Sgineerof SdAivision. Feb. 2. Lieut. W. E. Lockhart, 45th N.L, for 

1- . * . T nWpri At health.- 9 Lteut. Col. M. RlddeU, 2d L.C., for 

health.— Lieut. 11. Thatcher, 4.3d N.L, for health. 
-Lieut. H. Beaver, 5th N.L, fo' 
bark from western coasD.-Lleut. W. H. Welsh, 
26th N.L (to embark from ditto). — 12. Capt. F. 
Henderson, 42d N.L, for health (to embark from 
ditto), , , - 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to ' 

furlough to Europc)..pJ^. 28. Lieut. W.S. Om- 
manney, 2d L.C.-Feb. O. B. Bell, ar- 

tillcry.— 12. Lieut. A. J. Hadficld, .17th N.L 
To Neilgherries— Feb. 5. Surg. J. White, medi- 
cal storekeeper at presidency, for six months, for 
health.— Lieut. Col. W . Garrarf, chief engineer, 
from 20th Feb. to 30th Nov. 1836, for health. 


engineer ui oa .... 

The services of Lieut. J. Inverarity plac^ at 
disposal of Com.-in-chIef, with a view to nis ^ini| 
post^to corps of sappers and miners, and placed 
{Charge of boring party in southern division. 

Lieut. H. C. Armstrong, corps of engineers, to 
take charge of superintending 
mrat in nSrthem division, during absence of Lieut 
Bell. __ 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 22, 1836.-^apt. J. Smith, 
2d L.C.,'^rmitted to reside and draw his pay on 
Neilgherries, from 16th Feb. until further orders. 

Jan. 25.-A88ist. Surg. J. Mayw removed 
from H.M. 39th Foot, and posted to 20th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. C. Ferrler removed from H.M. 62d 
Foot to do duty with H.M. 13th Lt. Drags. 


r ooi TO ao uuiy -w... — o- 

Veterinary Surg.W. H. Wormsley removed from 
Rto B troop horse artillery, and direct^ to join at 
St. Thomases Mount. 

Jan. 27— The following young officen to do 
duty ; -Ensigns W. P. Devereux, with lUth N.L , 
W. A. Lukin, with 45th do. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 23. Cerelia, Roy, from Covelong. — 25. 
Cornwallis, Clark, from 

Timms, for Moulmeiii; Catherine, Walker, from 
w. A. juuRiu, wiwi — Visagapatam, Ac.; and H.M.S. Stanley, 

2d-Lieut. C. C. Johnston, of engineers, posted to f jom IVincomallee and Pondicherry.-M. Marga- 

cotps of sappers and miners. Spain, from 

-- Barlxit, from Pondicherry.-10. H.M. brig Fictor, 

Crazier, from Kedgeree.— Gwrgs 
from Calcutta.— 13. Isadirra, "Odran, fr^ V Iw- 
ffanatam. Ac— 17. Orontes, Currie, from Lon- 
5on; H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, 
and Lou-w, De ia Comte, from Coring- 18. 
Swaflow, Adam, ^ 


Fort St. George, Feb. fi*— ^“’*** ?'*^.*‘ 

Power to he surgeon, v. Reid retired; date of 
com. 15th Jan. 1836. 

Assist. Surg. W. Middlcmass to act as medical 
storekeeper at presidency, during ateence and on 
r^nsi^ity of Surg. White permitted to proceeil 
to Neilgherries. 

Fd>. 9.-Capt. G. C. Whitlock, %th N.I., tote 
deputy assistant adj, gen. Mysore division, v. Der- 
vilie proceeded to Europe. 


Capt. W. Johnstone, IstN.V.B^ ap^hit^ to 
charge of native pensioners at Chlngleput, v. 
GaiUkcll resigned. 

7th N.I. Ens. C. A. Browne to be lleut., v. Nixon 
invalid^; date of com. 6th Feb. 1836. 

Head-Quarters, FOt. 1— Surg; John Ricks, m.d.'* 
(latepnm.) posted to 1st bat. artillery. 


governmwt at disposal of Commander-li^cl 
they are posted to corps of sappers and miners. 
CaptWoodbuni, deputy judge adv. geo., posted 


Z'Seth Kelra.* fram'^Mauririu^.-^^^^^^^^^^ Me 

Dimald, from London.-Hi6ernifl!. GillieB, from 

London and Cape.— M arch «. Hindnetan, Red 
man, from London. 

Departures. 

JAN. 22. John William Dare, Towj^for north- 
emi)orts.~26. Charles Dumergue, for 

riiiga.-27. Cecilia, Roy, ^alciitt^JO. 
nandale, Hill, for Liveruojd; H.M.S. W, Stan 
ley, for Malacca; and Cbur«^ * St. P*^", 
Basque, for Coringa.— Fkb. 7* ^f*''^*****^*ffiiJ^.* 
for Winga and Calcu«^-8. 
for Moulmeln.-13. Napoteon. BarboL for Karn 
kM and Singapore.— 16. Mary Ann, TarUuWt » 
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LondoD.— GilUet, for Calcutta.— 
McDonald, for Calcutta. 

2 V) Sdi/.— Orontes, for Loudon, on Ath March; 
La Belle Alliance, for London and Cape, on 5th do. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee. 35. At Moulmein, the lady of Brevet Capt. 
T. G. E. Cl. Kenny, 13th rcgt, of a son. 

Jan. 7- At Bangalore, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Guest, Wesleyan missionary, of a daughter. 

15. AtHlngolee, the lady of Lieut. T. Davies, 
4th Nizam’s service, of a daughter. 

18. At Cannanore, the lady of D. White, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Vepery, the lady of R. Walter, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

31. At Mangalore, the lady of H. F. Dumerguc, 
Esq., of a son. 

23. At Bellary, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. B. 
Morgan, H.M. 55th regt., of a son. 

3.5. At Madras, the lady of Dr. Milligan, H.M. 
63d regt, of a son. 

26. At .Secunderabad, the lady of Major Mac 
Farlanc, 10th N.I., of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. E. Jones, of a daughter. 

28. At Madras, the lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq., 
of H son. 

29. At Cuddapah, the lady of Lieut. McCally, 
28th N.I., of a daughter, still-born. 

30. At Kain])tee, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. C. 
Ireland, 11th regt, of a daughter. 

Fkb. 2. At Chittoor, the lady of T. Onslow, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

15. At Madnas, the lady of Arthur Freese, Esq., 
C.S, .of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 25. At Cannanore, Lieut. J. Martyr, ,%th 
N.I., to Mary Jane, second daughter of J. Mac 
Oonell, Esq., m.o., surgeon H.5L 57th regt. 

27. At Madras, Lieut. G. W. Y. .Simpson, adju- 
tant of artillery, to Mary Helen, eldest daughter 
of George Mcikic, Esq., acting superintending sur- 
geon northern division. 

38. At Vepery, Mr. Robert Cornelius Hart to 
Miss iiarah Koberts. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 14. AtVepery, In her 27th year, after giving 
birth to a still-born child, Mary Ritchie, wife of 
Mr. John Maddox, coach-maker. 

34. At Madras, after a few days' illness, which 
commenced with paralysis, the Rev. Dr. J. P, 
Roltler, missionary, aged 8(i. For above sixty 
years he laboured as amissionary in India, foriner- 
ly in the Danish mission at Tranquehar, and since 
I8(»4, in the mission of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel at Vepery. 

26. At Madras, Mr. J. Homier, acting master- 
altcndant at Cuddalore and Porto Novo. 

— At Vei>ery, in her 21st year, Ann Caroline, 
wife of Mr. Wm. Edwards. 

39. Smldcnly, Capt. the Hon. W. T. O’Calla- 
ghan, of H.M. 4l8t regt., military secretary and 
aide-de-camp to his Exc. the Cominander-in-chicf. 

Feb. 4. Mr. R. M. B. D’Cmz, aged 21. 

7. Mrs. M. Spencer, aged 36. 

24. At Madras, Capt W. Walker, of the 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

iMtely. On the Neilgherry Hills, Mrs. Macleane, 
wife of the Resident of Tanjore. 


lijotnBas. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

TOUR OF INSPECTION— POONAH DIVISION 
OF THE AIIMY. 

^ Head Quarters ^ Poonah, Jan. 16, 1836. — 
The Commander, in-chief having returned 
from his tour in the Southern Mahratta 
country, has a pleasing duty to perform in 
recording his opinions on the actual state 


in which he found the troops stationed in 
the southern division of the Foonah divi- 
sion, with which he commenced his in- 
spections. 

TTie admirable state in which the horse 
artillery at Foonah appeared before his 
Exc. in tlie field, the celerity with which 
all the movements that belong to the exer- 
cise of that arm, their firings, &c. were 
performed, was such as to reflect the 
highest credit upon Lieut. Col. Stevenson, 
the officers, and men under his orders. — 
The soldierlike appearance and move- 
ments in the field of the 5th and 19th 
regts. N. I., the former under the com- 
mand of Major Spiller, and the latter 
under Major Stalke, afforded his Exc. 
the highest satisfaction. 

To Col. Lodwick, commanding at Sat- 
tara, the thanks of the Commander-in- 
chief are in an especial maimer due. In 
addition to the creditable state of the 
station in a military point of view, the 
satisfactory way in which he conducted 
the official visits of his Highness the 
llajah, and the Conniiander-in-ehief, and 
the general information relative to that 
part of the country which he gave, merit 
his Excellency’s acknowledgments. 

I’lie splendid apjicarance of tlic 23d 
N.I., which pos.scss(>s a remarkably fine 
body of men. attracted the Commander- 
in-chiefs peculiar notice, and their move- 
ments in the field were equally satisfac- 
tory; a proof to Ins Exc. that Major 
Wilson had bestowed much attention 
upon his duties, and was rewarded by 
finding himself at the head of a regiment 
of which he has reason to be proud. 

The Commander-in-chief has every 
reason to speak in high terms of Brigadier- 
general Gilbert, for his management of 
the troops stationed in the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Army, and his Exc. requests 
tile Brigadier-general will accept his 
thanks for his exertions in upholding dis- 
cipline, and the respectability of character 
of those placed under his orders. 

The lOth N. I., furnishing large de- 
tachments at out-stations, had not more 
than about 200 men in the field at the 
inspection. It was evident, even from so 
small a number, that much is wanting to 
put the regiment on an equality with 
others of the native army, from which, the 
Commander-in-chief is sorry to observe, 
it widely differs in point of appearance 
and efficiency. When tlie regiment ar- 
rived at Belgaura last year, under the 
command of the senior captain, its dis- 
cipline and interior economy appeared to 
have been much neglected. Brigadier- 
general Gilbert has however, assured the 
Commander-in-chief, that since Colonel 
Morse has assumed the command of the 
10th N. I., a very great improvement has 
taken place, and the Lieut. Gcneml relies 
with confidence upon tjie exertions of 
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Col. Morse, to perfect the work he has so 
well began. 

Sir John Keane has long known and 
served with his M.’s 20th Kegt, and he 
has ever found it, as he did at this in- 
spection, under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Green, a credit to itself and to the 
British army. Its couduct in the field 
has always been a proud example of steady 
discipline and valour ; and now that its 
period of service is nearly completed in 
India, and that it is about to leave this 
command on its return to England, the 
Lieut. General feels it to be due to the 
regiment, and it is to him a pleasing duty 
to state, that its fair fame has been well 
supported by its uniform soldierlike con- 
duct, during the time it has served in the 
Bombay presidency. 

The well regulated state of the arsenal 
at Belgaum, and the manner in which the 
duties of ordnance store-keeper appear to 
be conducted by Capt. Gibson of the 
Artillery, reflect credit upon that oflicer. 
— From Lieut. Holland, assist, qu.-mast - 
general, and from Capt. C. W. Grant, 
executive engineer at Belgsium, the Com- 
mander-in-chief derived useful informa- 
tion on the points he had occasion to 
refer to them. 

The Commander-in-chief was happy 
to perceive that the 1st or Grenadier Hegt. 
N. L, under the command of Capt. Bil- 
lamorc, at Dharw.ar, retains the soldier- 
like appearance, and high sttite of dis- 
cipline and efliciency, which it was his 
pleasing duty to compliment the regiment 
upon at Poonah last year. 

Of the 18th N.I., under the command 
of Capt. Worthy, at Kulladghce, the 
Commander-in-chief cannot speak in 
terms of too much praise. The regiment 
is 'composed of a fine body of men; their 
soldierlike appearance and steadiness 
under arms was remarkable ; their move- 
ments in the field were done with celerity 
and correctndss. Their marching in line, 
in column, and echellon, was such as to 
cull forth the expression of his unqualified 
approbation. The state of Capt. Brook’s 
troop of the 2d Lt. Cav. at Kulladgliee, 
met with Sir John Keane’s approbation. 

The Commander-in-chief derived much 
gratification from the inspection of the 
troops stationed at Sholapoor. The state 
of Capt. Cocke’s troop of horse-artillery 
is highly praiseworthy in every particular, 
and the Lieut. General compliments that 
oflicer on the admirable practice in round 
shot, grape, and spherical ea.se (or shrap- 
ncll) made on the morning of the inspec- 
tion, which equalled in corrcctne.ss any 
the Commander-in-chief had ever before 
witnessed. 

The appearance of the 2d Lt. Cav. in 
the field, whether taken as regarded the 
men, the condition of their horses, or the 
state of their equipments, together with 
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the movements they performed, in strict 
conformity to the new book on cavalry 
drill, also with what came before his Exc. 
in connexion with the interior economy of 
the regiment, was greatly to be admired, 
and reflected much credit upon Capt. 
Wilson, the commanding oflicer, who pos- 
sesses zeal and a good feeling for the 
respectability of his regiment, which could 
not prove otherwise than pleasing to the 
Commander-in-chief, 

The 2d or Grenadier Regt. N. I., seen 
by his Exc. for the first time, affords him 
the opportunity of recording his opinion, 
that it is in every respect a fine regiment. 
Its appearance in the field, and its move- 
ments under the command of Capt. Gra- 
ham, holding it temporarily during Major 
Capou’s exercise of the command of the 
Sholapoor station, was such as proved 
highly satisfactory to the Commander-in- 
chief. 

Sir John Keane will always retain a 
pleasing recollection of the able assistance 
he rcceivcrl, throughout this tour, from 
Lieut. Col. Stevenson, of the horse-artil- 
lery, who accompanied him, and whose 
experience and proverbial zeal, combined 
with his knowledge of the country and its 
usages, and every thing relating to the 
native army, rendered him a mo.st useful 
as well as a desirable companion to Ilis 
Excellency, and the Lieut. General re- 
quests Lieut, (’ol. Stevenson will accept 
his best thanks upon the occasion. 

In conclusion. Sir John Keane begs to 
compliment the ofticers of this portion of 
the Bombay army, upon the well-coji- 
ducted and good style of their regimental 
messes, than which nothing tends more to 
the respectability of a corps of ofticers, or 
is more conducive to the promotion of 
good feeling, and the gentlemanly de- 
mtanour which can never he dispensed 
with in the military profession, and is in- 
separable from the exercise of a high and 
proper degree of discipline. 

COMMAND AU.OWANCKS. 

Bombay Castle^ Jan 25, IKJG.— The 
{illowuiiee of Rs. 120 per mensem, granteit 
under existing regulations to the senior 
regimental commanding oflicer at the 
head- quarters of a division, during the ab- 
sence of the general oflicer on duty within 
his division, is extended to cjises of autho* 
rized absence on leave. 

Should tlie head-quarters he, witli the 
sanction of government, temporarily esta- 
blished at any head-quarters of two or 
more corps, it becomes a cantonment coni- 
mand, and the senior oflicer draws the 
full allowance of Rs. 520 per mensem, 
giving over the regimental command to 
the next senior oflicer. 

BaiGADlKR I.. C. RUSSELL. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb. 1, 1836, — On oc- 
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casion of tlie departure of Brigadier Rus- 
sell (commandant of artillery) from the 
presidency, the Right Hon. the Governor 
ill Council feels bound to record the deep 
sense which he entertains of the qualifi- 
cations and services of that officer. 

With the praise of gallantry in the per- 
formance of active duty in the field, and 
conspicuous ability in fullfilling the func- 
tions of a regimental command, Brigadier 
llussell has united that of devoted and 
successful assiduity in the less ostensible 
sphere of an official charge; and these 
merits, eminent in themselves, have been 
enhanced by that high and soldierly spirit, 
which has stamped itself in every act of 
liis service. 

In the retirement to which the state of 
his health compels him for a season to 
withdraw, Brigadier Russell will find com- 
fort in the consciousness that he carries 
with him the warm regard of the profes- 
sion to which he belongs, and the sincere 
esteem of the government for whose 
benefit his high qualifications have been 
exercised. 

WAIIRANT OFFICERS. 

Bombay CastlCf Jan. 9, IKIG. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in council is 
pleased to rescind such part of art. 57, 
section 47, of the military regulations, as 
directs that warrant officers, absent in 
Europe on furlough, be borne on the 
strength as supernumeraries, and to direct 
that the following rules be substituted : — 

“ When a warrant officer proceeds to 
Europe on medical certificate, the senior 
of the next inferior grade, if of unexcep- 
tionable character, and if recommended by 
the proper authorities, will be appointed 
to officiate in the rank and with the pay 
and allowances of the absentee, during 
his absence.” 

SIGNAL AT noMHAY. 

Notice. — Marine Department. — The 
established signal at the several flag-staffs 
on the island of Bombay for a schooner 
or cutter, is changed from a cylinder 
painted reef, to a cylinder painted bright 
yellow. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

ASSIST. SUBG, T. HUNTER. 

Assist. Surg. T. Hunter, of H. M.’s 2d 
or Queen’s Royal regiment, has been tried 
at Bombay on the following charges ; 

lit. Highly unoflicer-like and disgrace- 
ful conduct in being intoxicated and in- 
capable of performing his duty as a medical 
officer, in charge of invalids proceeding 
from Poonah to Bombay, on the 26th, 
27th, 28th, and 29th Oct. 1835. 

2d. Highly unofficer- like conduct and 
neglect of duty, in quitting the detach- 
ment without leave at Carli, on the 28th 
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Octoter, proceeding in advance, and 
affording no medical aid to the invalids 
during the remainder of the march to 
Bombay, viz. from the 29th Oct. to the 
2d Nov. la35. 

8d. Scandalous and disgraceful conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman : 
i'Vrst— In appearing intoxicated before a 
board of officers, assembled at Poonah, on 
the 25th Nov. 1835, to investigate into 
the above conduct. Second — Appearing 
in the regimental hospital on the mornings 
of the 20th, 21st, and 22d Nov. [and the 
evening of the 20th Nov.] in a state of 
intoxication. 

Finding — Guilty, except of words 
within brackets. 

Sentence— ‘To be Cashiered. 

Apjiroved by the Commander-in- Chief 
in India. 

Bemarlts by the Commander-in- Chief. 

1. The Commander-in-chief desires to 
point the attention of the army to the case 
of Mr. T. Hunter, as it is but three months 
since this very individual was before tried 
for a similar offence. 

2. The ruin of the man strongly eluci- 
dates the dangerous results of the liabit of 
drunkenness, when once given way to. 

3. It is with much regret that his Ex- 
cellency has to observe, that this is the 
third officer of 1 1. M. ’s anny who has been 
cashiered for this odious offence, within 
the last two months, so that he can little 
wonder that thoughtless private soldiers 
should give way to tlie pernicious vice, 
when such examples arc set before them. 

4. He has the utmost confidence in the 
commanding officers of his Majesty’s 
regiments, that they will aid him in his 
endeavours to root out this evil from the 
army, and that they will oblige the 
officers under their command, not only to 
assist in preventing drunkenness amongst 
their men by personal exertions, but also 
by setting a proper example to those under 
them. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Territorial Department— Revenue. 

Jan. 27- Mr. E. O. Fawcett to act as sub-collec- 
tor of Bogulcotta, during Mr. bhaw’s absence on 
sick leave. 

Mr. Henry Liddell to act as first assistant to col- 
lector in Candeish. 

JudieialDepartmen t. 

Jan. 26. Mr. Arthur Hornby to be assistant to 
judge and session judge at Tannah. 

Lieut. J. Hale, 22d N.I., to officiate as an assis- 
tant to general superintendent of oi)eratIon8 for 
suppressfon of Thugee In Western Malwa and 
Guzerat, during absence of Capt. Outram. 

Mr. Hart was examined in the printed regula- 
tions of government, by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, on the 25th January, and reported 
to have passed a very creditable exaininatiou. 

Leave 0/ Absence.— Jan. 23. Major J. Morison, 
resident in Persian Gulf, to presidency, for one 
month, on private affairs. 
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RegjitUr, — Ceylon, 


[July, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 
fiombqy Castltst Jan, 19, 1836.»Lieut. N. H. 
Thornbury. 4th N.I., to act a$ interp. in Hindoo- 
stanee to that regt, from 14th Oct. last, during 
absence of Lieut.XQca8 : confirmed as a temp, ar- 
rangement. 

Jan, SI.— Lieut. E. Pottinger, of artillery, to 

E roceed in command of a detachment of auxiliary 
ursefrom Cutch, 


promotions made In supercenlon of those sii 
nouneed under dates 4tn June, 14th July. Wh 
Sept., and 86th Oct. last: — Midshipman j j 
Bowring to be lieut, v. Harrison dec.: date nc 
com. 30th Jan. 1836.— Midsh. J. F. Prentice to he 
lieut., V. Hhwband prom.; date 17th Feb. I835 
Midsh. J. W. Young to be lieut., v. Peters^ 
date 22d May 1836.— Midsh. J. Buckle to be lieut * 
V. Wells prom, t date 18th June 18.36.— Midsh. c’ 
F. Warden to be lieut., v. Rose dec. ; date SQtii 
Nov. 1835. 


Capt. Goodfellow to bo executive engineer at 
Poona, V. Capt. Grant. 

Lieut. T. M. B. Turner to be executive (mgineer 
at Ahmednuggur, v. Goodfellow. 

Lieut. C. H. Boye to be paymaster of pensioners 
in Concan, v. StoKoe. 

Lieut. C. Threshie, sub-assist, com. gen. in 
charge of bazaars at Deesa, to act at Rajeote during 
time that Lieut. Hartley is einploye<l at Belgaum. 

Lieut. P. K. Skinner, 9th N.I., to act as sub- 
aittist. com. gen. in charge of bazaars at l>ceaa. 

Jan. 23.— Capt D. Forbes and Lieut. J. Ramsay 
placed atdisposal of Com.-in-chief (the commands 
of Nandode and Veerpoor being placerl on same 
footing as Forebunderj. 

Jan. 25.— Lieut. D. Davidson, Kith N.I., to as- 
sume temporary charge of duties of commissariat 
departmental Kulladghee, from 6th Jan. 

The undermentioned officers, cadets of season 
1820, to have brevet rank of captain, from dates 
specified, el:.— Lieuts. M. F. Willoughby, artil- 
lery; W. Brett, horse artillery; C. Lucas, artil- 
lery ; II. W. Trevelyan, do. ; and T. E. Cotgrave, 
do.; all from 19th Dec. 1835.— Lieuts. Hale, 
22d N.I.; K. Hutt, 14th do.; and W. Wade, Eu- 
rop. Regt ; all from 4th Jan. 1846. 

The following appointments made in Qu. Mast. 
General's Department, consequent upon death of 
Major Hart, to have effect from 30th May IfflS:— 
Capt. N. Campbell, assist, qu. mast, gen., to be 
deputy qu. mast, gen., with official rank of major, 
T. Hart— Lieut. K. F. De i'Hoste, deputy assist. 

2 u. mast, gen., to be assist qu. ma.st. gen., v. 
'ampbell.— Lieut. W, S. Adams, loth N.f., to be 
deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., v. De I'llosle. 

2d-Lieut8. Henry Creed and C. R. Dent, former 
to act as qu. mast, and latter as interp., to Ist bat. 
artlUcry, during absence of 2d-Lieut. Uaisford, on 
leave. 

Jan. 28.— Capt. M. Stack to be superintendent of 
government stud, v. Maj. Jackson dec. 

Capt D. Cunningham, 2d L.C., to command 
Poona auxiliary horse, in sue. to Capt. Stack. 

Feb. 1.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut. A. M. Haselwood, 3d N.I., to 
act as adj. to that r^t, during absence of Lieut. 
Edmonds.— Ens. J. D. Leckle, 22d N.I., to act as 

S u. mast, to that regt., during absence of Lieut, 
looke, on sick cert. 

Lieut. Col. J. G. Griffith to be commandant of 
artillery, consequent on departure of Col. Russell 
for Europe. 

Capt. J. Lawrie to receive temporary charge of 
arsenal from Lieut. Col. Griffith, who vacates his 
appointment as senior commissary of stores on be- 
coming commandant of artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Jan. 19. Lieut. W. Wade, European 
r^u— 25. Lieut. W. Jones, 20th N.I.— 28. Li rev. 
Capt. J. E. Lang, 20th N.L, for health.— Lieut. J. 
E Frederick, 18th N.I., for health.— Feb. 1. Bri- 
gadier L. C. Russell, commandant of artillery, for 
health. 


FtirlougA.— Jan. 28. Capt. Brucks, to Europe 
for three years, agreeably to regulations. ' 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 2.3. H.M.S. Winchester ^ Sparshott (bearing 
flag of Rear-Admiral Sir T. B. Capel), from Trln. 
comallee : H.M. brig Algerine, Thomas, from tlie 
coast — 24. Fanny, Rutier, from Bencoolen, aiic.— 
26. Family, Fernandez, from Chinii.-27. 

H.C. armed cutter Margaret, Powell, from Surat. 
—31. H.fl. sltx)p of war Amherst, Sawyer, from 
Vingnrla.— Frb. 2. Pascoa, Morgan, from (.'hina, 
Manilla, &r.— ;i. Triton, Ducom, from Bordeaux 
and Bourbon. — 1. iMnach, Jellicoe, from Calcutta 
and Cochin (dismasted IBth Jan. In Gulf of Manar). 
— Fkb. 10. Hugh Lindsay, from Red Sea.— 28. 
Fort William, Fraser, from China and Singapore. 
—Marchs. John Bannerman, Daly, from China; 
Nerbudda, Patrick, from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Jan. in. Clifton, Bushby, for Liverpool.— 26. 
II.C. brig of war Tigris, Rowband, for Surat; 
Theodosia, Coleman, and Medura, Dixon, both for 

Liverpool.— 31. Triumph, Green, for London 

Fkb. 1. Oriental, Allen, for Liverpool ; H.C.’s 
sloop of war O>ote, Low, for Persian Gulf.— 3, 
Betsey, Jones, for China.-^. I/idy liowma. Main, 
for Liverpool.— 10. William Nicol, for China.— 
14. Governor Findlay, for China.— March 5. H.C. 
brig Tigris, Igglcsdon, for Torres Straits. —8. 
H.M.S. Algerine, Thomas, to 'sea. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATH. 

UIRTIIS. 

Jan. 9. Mrs. C. W. Allen, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. Cuthbert, of a son (since dead). 

17. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Capt. J. D. 
Hallctt, .3d N.L, or a son. 

21. At Kulladghee, the lady of Capt. J. Worthy, 
18th N.I . , of a daughter. 

24. At Elllchpoor, the lady of Lieut. Meadows 
Taylor, ILH. the Nizam’s army, of a daughter. 

27. At Bombay, the latly of Lieut. Col. Griffith, 
regt. of artillery, of a son, still-born. 

2i). At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Laurie, artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

Feb. 22. At Bombw, the lady of the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Grant, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 27. At Poona, James Erskine, Esq., eldest 
son of David Erskine, Esq., of Cardross, Perth- 
shire, to Mary Eliza, second daughter of Brigadier 
C. S. Fagan, C.B. 

Feb. 3. At Bycullah, Capt. G. J. Mant, of the 
Bombay army, commanding the marine battalion, 
to Mary Emily, third dau^ter of James Ander- 
son, Brechin, N.B. 

March 3, At Poona, George Hicks Pitt, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Wilh^mina Petrie, second 
daughter of Lieut. Gen. Bell, of the Madras artil. 


To Neilgherries.^an. 25. Lieut. G. H. Bellasis, 
S4th N.L, for twelve months, for health.— Feb. 1. 
£nB.W. Brown, 12th N.L, for eighteen months, 
l!(» health. 


DEATH. 

Jan. 1. At his Jagghire, VInchoor, the Rajah 
WittuI Rao Nursing Vinchoorkur. 


IV) Mahabuteshwar Hills. — Teb. 1. J, Orton, 
Esq., member of medical board, for six weeks, on 
private affairs. 

To Cape 0 / Good Hope.— Jan. 25. .Surg. J. Wal- 
ker, medical storekeeper at presidency, for one 
year, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 19, 1836. — The following 


orrplon. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 8. At Cotta, Mrs. W. Ridsdale, of a son. 

9. The lady of Capt. Parke, U.M. 61st regt., of 
a son. 

12. At Kandy, the lady of L. Kelly, Esq., m.d., 
of a son. 
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MAKRIAGK. 

Dflc. 28. At JaftViR, Rdmund James Wood, Esq., 
district Judge of the Wanny, to Sarah Ann, eldest 
daughter or the late Lieut. Ourke, Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. 


llrnang. 

BIRTH. 

,Jdrn.20. The lady of Capt. G. Middlecoat, rom- 
nianding the artillery in the Straits, of a daughter. 


I^tngaporr. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee. 19. The lady of G. F. Davidson, Esq., of a 
still-born son. 

24. Mrs. Moor, of a daughter. 

Jnti. 10. The lady of Simon .Stephens, Esq , of 
a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 20. Mr. G. S. f'onrannon, aged 9ft. 

.KJ. The Rev. Dominick Anthony Jeremiah, late 
missionary apostolic of Si.-iin, aged <i.J. 


SHIPHNG. 

Jan. 17- Anu, from Sydney.— 

28. Luutm Campbell, from London and B.uavia; 
Maniflea, from Sydney •, C/nldmt, from S,iinarang. 
—Feb. 2. Vanaittart, from Madias and Singapore. 

DeiMt$-tutes.-.-Irt, and Pantfinr, both for Mamlh. 
—Jan. 30. lAdy of the iMke, for Hobart Town and 

to Great nrit.iin (Jan. .30)— .-Cd. Ub. to 
£5 . ; large shqis, £6. 

BIKIII. 

Jan. 24. At Mar.io, the lady of Tims. U. Col- 
ledge, Esq., of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Jnn. 30. At Macao, Mr. Hirliard M.nrkwu'k. 
Ijately. At Macao, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Me 
Tally, youngest son of the late Col. \V liitiicy 
McCally, of the Madras army. 


Vaneittart, from Cowes —4. Boadicea, from Lon- 
don'(with female emigrants).— ATorTA Briton, from 
Cork; Janet, from Greenock ; Margaret Grattam, 
from Clyde. 


Cape of <!!iooli Jl^opr. 

SHIPPING. 

/4m»a/a.— March IB. Ahherton, and Kerswell, 
both from London ; Munster I^nst, from St. Hele- 
na.— 19. Fergusaon, from London.— 9o. Juliana, 
from London; Pahnine, from Norfolk.— 92. Co- 
Inmhine, and Henry, both from London. — 2.'». 
H.M.S. ^TAo//, from St. Helena.— 29. Comet, from 
London, at Algoa Bay.— April 11. Madras, from 
London.— 1.3. Lynher, from Liverpool. 

Depflrfttim— March 21. Ahherton, for Madras 
and Calcutta.— 29. Fergussnn, for ditto ditto. 

BIUTIIS 

Mnrrh 19. At Fort Wiltshire, the lady of Capt. 
R. D H.ilif.ix, 7.')tli regt., df a daughter. 

11. At the parsonage of Swellendam, Mrs. Ro- 
bertson, of a son. 

20. At Sea Point, the lady of the lion. Mr. Jus- 
tice Menzies, of a son. 

21. Mrs. George Thompson, of a daughter. 

MAKKIAGE. 

Feb. 29. Alex. Brown, Esq., surgeon, to Susan 
Margaret, youngest daughter of J. Fleck, Esq., 
justice of the peace, and late member of the court 
of justice. 

DEATHS. 

Marrh 2. At the Paarl, Mr. Henry Thomas 
Hitchcock, aged 49. 

9. At Cape Town, Jane Rumsey, wife of Mr. A. 
W. Walter, of the customs. 

19. Capt. George Keir, of his Majesty’s service, 
aged 49. 

22. Onboard the Fergusson, Mr. W. H. Brow’n, 
midshipman, aged IG. 


iitbrr. 

DKATII. 

Dee. 31. William Trimmer, Esq., of 11 M. 17*h 
reg'., in liis 49ih ye.ir. He w.as diowned near Bas- 
seiidean, bv the upsetting of a sailing-boat, while 
pioccoding on an exiursion up the nver. 


Jlftu Itoutli iSJalru. 

shipping. 

Arri rah.— Dec. \». Augustus Ctpsar, from Ho 
hart Town.— 2fi. Minerva, from Downs; Vsyrhe, 
from ('aleiitta and Holiart Town — Ian. 1. .Salaeea, 
from London.— 9. Gem, and Khznbeth, both from 
Launceston; Aunga, from llobiirt Town.— 11. 
Siren, from ditto; Hhodu, from London. — 1:.. 
Leda, and iMyton, both fiom Hobart 1 own.— 13. 
Denvent, from ditto. — 17 . Lord IVUham iieiitint.K, 
from London; John Buny, from 'Ijiibay ; Dait, 
from Launceston. — in. Magnet, from Downs; 
Kdinburgh, from Liverpool.- 19. Tamar, from 
Mnnilla.-2n. OHaw, from Hobart Town ; i-w/w- 
ter, from Maurltlu8.-27. Integrity, from London 
and Cape.— Feb. 7* James Vnttison, from Cork; 
Hctiry Wellesley, from Lomloii; Uardnstcr, from 
London and Hobart Town; Clyde, from Liver- 
pool; Susan, from Portsmouth; IFiWiwm. from 
I.aunreston . — Governor Harcourt, from London. — 
14. Plattna, from London. — 24 (Lrofre, from 
London.— 25. Recoeery, from Portsmouth; Roslyn 
Castle, from Cork; Harrtet, from Canton.-26. 
Samuel Cunard, from Dartmouth. 


liTan mienten’D Hattb. 

.SHIPPING. 

A) rivals at Hobart Town.-Jan. 18. Ellen, from 
Liverpool. — 28. Eldon, fiom Sydney.— Feb. 1. 


MFMBUt*! OF THE TOUNCIL. 

M.'ijor (.cnernl Middlemore, as governor, haiing 
brought with him a commission to elect his own 
lOHi’.cil, h.ss chosen I'homas II. Brooke, Esq., Rod 
'Phoma!. Grwntree, F.sq , ns such, to form the 
new constitution of government, and to (ducinte 
as uMi.d in their juilicid capacity. - /i/Lotf of 
Utter. 


NEW rivir. ESTARr.lSHMEKT. 
Stvtetnrinl Department.— Mr. R. F. Seale, 
ry and registrar, &c.— Mr. W. IL .Seale, chief and 
easury rlerk.-Mr. J. Doveton, junior clerk.- 
Ir. <■. W. Melliss, surveyor and collector of rents 
id revenues. — Mr. W. .Seale, office-keeper. 

Audit Qjfficr.—Mr. F. E. Knowles, auditor. 
Customs, c'^c.-Mr. John Yourig. 

?p[istc*r lua^tpr.— Mrs Stephen 1 ritchard, clerk and 
atehouse-keeper. ^ 

Judicial Department.— Chief justice and hiop " 
[ivocate (vacant).— Mr. W. H. brole, clerk of the 
eace.— Mr. George Weston, marshall. 

Police Department —Mr. C. R^ G. 
nd magistrate of Summary TiSmi; 

)en Tafffe, county magistrate. — Mr. Ihoiiias 
laker, town magistrate.— Four Provosts. 
Etmnvipatinn Department.— Ur. George A. Den 
raaffit, reporter. 
fO \\ 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Our correspondent at Calcutta has and the new Emulous which will soon he 
forwarded us, by steam and overland con- finished . — Bengal Herald, Feb. 21. 
veyance, the following resume of the con- A public sale of landed property bc- 
tents of the Calcutta papers down to tlu^/longing to the firm of Cruttendenand Co., 


5th March. By continuing this system, 
our reader will be furnished with the 
latest possible intelligence. 

Major Alves returned to the Mahajee- 
harhang, at Jeypore, on the 6th inst., 
accompanied by Ilookhum Chund, the 
brother, and Futteh Lell, the son of Jo- 
tha Ram, under strong guard. Jotha 
Ram is to be taken immediately from the 
fort at Dewsa to Jeypore. Koonwur 
Hurruck Sing, Runjeet Sing’s eldest son, 
informed his father, that Rutton Sing 
had an extremely beautiful daughter, 
whom he was anxous to obtain in mar- 
riage. Runjeet having called the jageerdar 
to “ the presence,” desired him to bestow 
his daughter on the Koonwur, hut Rut- 
ton Sing having excused himself on the 
plea that his daughter had been already 
betrothed, Runjeet cast him into a dun- 
geon, and confiscated his jageer. 

The Lahore Ukhbars say, that Run- 
jeet having brought Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan to I.ahorc, under the express pro- 
mise of appointing him agent at Pesha- 
wur, and having failed in that promise, 
the brother of Sooltan Mahomed, Do.st 
Mahomed Khan, assembled 15 or 20,000 
inulkeeas, &c. at Jollallabah, whence he 
intends marching forthwith on Peshawur, 
and taking vengeance upon Runjeet. — 
Delhi Gaz„ Feb 10. 

Baron Hugel, who is now on his way 
down from Cashmere, w'ill reach Delhi 
in the course of this day. — Hnd. 

The whole of the troops and establish- 
ments belonging to her late highne.ss the 
Begum Sombre, have been paid up and 
discharged, without the smallest disturb- 
ance . — Meerut Obs.f Feb. 11. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction we 
this day announce the abolition of the 
last of the custom-houses, that of Alla- 
habad, and the abandonnietit throughout 
the Agra presidency of the systern of in- 
land and transit duties.-— Cetitral Free 
Press, Feb. 13. 

Dividends were declared of 10 per 
cent, on the estate of Fergusson and Co.; 
five per cent, on that of Colvin and Co. ; 
and three per cent, on Mackhitosh and 
Co — Englishman, Feb. 22. 

The Forbes was sold yesterday by pub- 
lic auction to Messrs. Carr, Tagore, and 
Co., for Rs. 1,10,000. We understand 
that Messrs. Cockerell and Co., Messrs. 
R. C. Jenkins and Co., and several other 
firms have taken shares in this vessel 


was held yesterday at Messrs. Jenkins, 
Low, and Co.’s, w'hich attracted many pur- 
chasers, and excited much competition. 
Six lots were submitted, for each of which 
there were bidders; but three of them, 
(two ip the Bow Bazar and one at I Iow- 
rah,) were more" actively" com]^eted for 
£han the rest, and realized much more 
than the upset prices. — Englishman, Feb. 
2k 

Two acts of our legislature are pub- 
lished to-day, or rather an act and a pro- 
posed act, which deserve attention. The 
latter alfects the indigo planters, and con- 
tains a provision which will afford them 
some protection against the violence of a 
zemindar, or other intruder attempting to 
deprive them of their plant. The former 
is an extension of that exquisite piece of 
legislation, the present insolvent act for 
three years from the 1st of March next, 
when it expire.s, — Cow., Feb, 24'. 

Col. Parker passed through en route, 
to Sirnlah. Mr. Hamilton has returned 
from Sirdannah, having completed the 
arrangements immediately neces-sary for 
the district.— Obs.,Feb. 18. 

Our troops in Shekawuttee expects to 
move, about the end of the present 
month, in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Jeypore, where it is .said a new can- 
tonment will be formed. Lieut. Trevel- 
yan and Doctor Mottley were expected 
to arrive at Thoonjhiioo, on the 2d or 3d 
instant, rn route, from Bukanecr to Jcy- 
Y^ove.— Delhi Gaz., Feb 13. 

A private letter from the vicinity of 
Benares states, “ we have Iiad a tremen- 
dous hail -.storm, which has destroyed the 
grain almost entirely for twenty miles in 
length, and four in breadth. Some of 
the masses of ice were a seer in weight. 

Col. Tapp is likely to succeed ^lajor 
Kennedy in his political office and mili- 
tary command at Subathoo. — Ifarknru, 
Feb 25. 

The affair.s of the public library are 
going on very satisfactorily, and although 
the proprietary list has received but few 
additional names for some time, there 
will he above Rs. 1 1 ,00f) available for the 
purchase of books, after paying all ex- 
pellees, when the next instalment is col- 
lected. " Cour., Feb. 24*. 

Government had determined to do 
away with the salt sales. A price is to 
be put upon each description of salt in 
the government golas, and any person 
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may buy as much or as little as he 
pleases at any time. By this method the 
speculation, which has hitherto taken 
place at the periodical sales will be put 
an end to, for no capitalists will be fool- 
ish enough to buy for an advance when 
liis powerful competitor is always rea<ly 
to undersell him. — Hurkaru^ Feb. 25. 

The lottery committee have either re- 
coromended or about to recommend to 
government, the abolition of the govern- 
ment lottery, which has hitherto, been 
carried on with the ostensible object of 
improving the city of Calcutta. — Gyan- 
mne Shun^ Feb. 2 k 

Goomsur, 30th January; — The late 
operations carried on, on the western 
side of the zemindary, have been the 
means of entirely clearing away the strong 
range of hills of the rebels.”— Madras He- 
raid, Feb. 13. 

The last accounts from Goomsur state 
that there is now no doubt of the death 
of tlie rajah. The country, however, will 
be taken, and the power of the chiefs de- 
stroyed. Several men have been taken 
in arms at our outposts, and four incen- 
diaries, who he,d also committed murder, 
have been hanged by sentence of a special 
court-martial. 

The appointment of Lieut, lligginson 
to the political office of agent to the Go- 
vernor-genernl at Moorshedubad, and the 
removal of Col. CauHield the officiating 
agent, liave given very great offence.— 
Evylishnui7i, Feb. 27. 

The 38th regt. N. T., under the com- 
inan(| of Lieut - Col. Nott, reached Delhi 
on the morning of the 12tli inst., and the 
42d N. I., commanded by IMajor Ross, 
<|uitted Delhi on Monday morning last 
in progress to Bareilly, wlieie it is to be 
stationed. 

The IJkbars say, that tlie Hakeem of 
Sinde, IMeer Nour Mabomed Kliaii, has 
invited the ex-king Shah Shouja oul- 
Moolk, to resume the government of Slii- 
karpore, and that the ex-king has ac- 
cepted the olfer. 

The mussulman population at Lahore, 
are, it appears, in a state of consi- 
derable excitement. Monsieur Ventura 
has been ordered by Maharajah Run- 
.irct Sing, to appropriate a certain vvor- 
sliipping place for the purpose of holding 
his Kutcherry. Remonstrance against 
fbis insult was, of course, useless ; the 
circumstance, however, ha.s produced 
Kreat dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
“ faithful Delhi Gaz ” 

One of the ameers of Scind has ex- 
pressed a desire to have u steamer built 
lor him at Bombay to navigate the Indus, 
^od the Court have been requested to 
«end out engines for her. 

khe tax on the Hindoo devotees who 
bathe at the junction ol the Ganges and 


Jumna, near Allahabad, amounted on the 
25th nit to about Rs. 64^000. 

An earthquake was felt on the 24.thij 
uU. at Chandernagore and Sook Saugor, J 
where the shock was so considerable is to » i 
bring down the plaster from the hou.ses. | J 

Messrs. Spence and Wcthe rill have*”^ 
proposed ostiblisliing a coffee^ibuse'*: the 
plan ha.s met with so much encoumge- 
ment that they have commenced carrying 
it into effect — Reformer, Feb. 7. 

A faqueer, by name Ramtullah Klian, 
was fortunate enough to discover a vessel 
containing five hundred moliurs. Dost 
Molmmmud Khan having been informed 
of this circumstance, ordered the faqueer 
into Ids presence, and having obtained an 
acknowledgment of the discovery, dis- 
missed the faqueer, with a remark which 
would do credit to a more enlightened 
governor. “ As you have,” said the sir- 
dar, “ without equivocation, confessed 
you found the coin, I now confirm you in 
the po‘'session, which would not have 
been the case had you uttered any un- 
truth.” — Delhi Gaz , Feb. 17. 

The fiat has at last gone forth to abo- 
lish transit duties throughout the Bengal 
provincc.s. The abandonment of these 
duties in the Agra jircsidoncy, could not 
but be followed by their abandonment in 
Bengal.— Conr., March 2. 

Enquiries recently instituted have, we 
understand, elicited some very euiious 
facts relative to the ojieration of the tran- 
sit system in vaiion.s parts of India. 
Among other singularities we learn that 
the lollowing mode of collecting transit 
duties exi.sted some years in the province 
of Berar, but has been since abolished. 

“ A transit duty was levied on all wo- 
men travellers enciente, and on all ani- 
mals great with young !” W'^e do not 
know to whose ingenuity government 
were indebted for this most atrocious tax, 
but as a measure of revenue we conceive 
it to be quite unique— a sort of prosjiec- 
tive poll-tax. — lJurkaru, March 2. 

Brigadier Brown has been left a legacy 
of .seventy-five thousand rupees, and is 
now on ids way to Sirdanha, being an 
executor to the will. — Ayra llurkaru, 
Feb. 20. 

We announced ye.steiday, by an extra, 
the arrival of the Riglit Hon. l.ord Auck- 
land in tlie Jupiter, and as the vessel 
]iassed Kedgeree in tow of the Ganges, 
\vith a spring flood, we expected that his 
lordship would land about two o’clock ; 
but, in the course of the day, we were 
informed by Sereaphoin that the Jupiter 
had anchored at Diamond Harbour at 
one o’clock, and soon afterwards w'e 
learned that his lordship would not land 
until this evening. Of course this is an 
armiigcment of his lordship’s choice, not 
ol necc'^sity, since there being a steamer 
with the vessel, Ids lordship might, by 
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leaving the ship, have landed yesterday 
evening, or at latest early this morning. 
All was bustle and activity yesterday at the 
g^vemment'house, and Sir Charles Met* 
calfe issued cards to some of the elite of 
society here, inviting them to a dinner in 
the evening to meet Lord Auckland. Of 
course they were disappointed of the ho- 
nour. This evening, however, Ins lord- 
ship will land, and be greeted by the 
usual honours. — JJitrkaru, March 4. 

The new Native Medical College is to 
be opened on the 10th inst., when Prin- 
cipal Bramlt-y will deliver an appropriate 
address. We gave, some time ago, a 
sketch of the examination of the pupils 
of the Native Medical College, and of 
the new building, which is on a scale 
worthy of the government ; and the very 
important objects which it is the ohject't>f 
the institution td receive. 

Some of the merchants were about to 
propose to the Chamber of Commerce to 
thank Sir Charles Metcalfe, by deputa- 
tion or hy address, for the abolition of the 
transit duties ; but just after voting the 
proposition, the matter was necessarily 
suspended hy the news of the Jupiter's 
arrival. — Cowr., Mar. 3. 

At a meeting of merchants and others 
desirous of establishing a steam-tug asso- 
ciation for running the Forbes and a new 
vessel upon the river floiighley ; re- 
solved: —That an association be formed 
from this date, to be called the Calcutta 
Steam-tug Association. That a deed he 
prepared for the signature of every .share- 
holder to the following elfcet Iht.Tcrm 
of association to be five years, with half- 
yearly meetings for passing accounts and 
declaring dividends, t^dly, Capital to 
consist of two lacks of rupees, invested in 
the purchase of two vessels. The Forbes 
of 279 tons at 1,10,000 rupees. New ves- 
sel of 230 ton.s at 90,000. .‘3d. Shares to 
be one thousand rupees each, with other 
minor resolutions.— Secretaries pro tern. 
Messrs. Carr, Tagore, and Co. 

The Hattrass pilot vessel is leaving 
town with Capt. Bell, the superintendent 
of public buildings, on board. That orti- 
cer is instructed to take down Point Pal- 
miras* light-house, which is in danger of 
falling, in consequence of the island of 
Mypurrab, on which it is situated, wash- 
ing away. As a substitute for the light, 
rockets are to he fired at stated periods. 
— Hurkaru^Mar. 2. 

A full attendance of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood is re- 
quested at the meeting convened by the 
slierilf of Calcutta for this moniing at 
tlie Town.hall, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the present state of 
the important question of a steam com- 
munication Ijetwceri England and India 
by way of the Red ?e:i. I'he meeting 


has been called by ^70.-^ Englishman 
March 5. 

Major Pew, of the artilleiy, met with 
a serious accident a few days ago, when 
at an awkward and narrow part of the 
road, leading to his residence, his horse 
suddenly started, and he was thrown 
with great violence from his buggy, by 
which the acromion process of the left 
shoulder was frai-tured, and other injury 
sustained . — Delhi Gaz. 

On further examination of the docu- 
ments seized from the possession of Hoo- 
kuru Chund and Futteh Lol, it has be- 
come apparent that Chimun Singh, the 
chief of Saewar, was a confederate in the 
conspiracy which ended in the massacre 
of June last at Jeypoor ; he has conse- 
quently been formally cited to appear at 
Jeypore, and defend himself; but has very 
wisely and positively declined doing so. 
This polite invitation having failed to en- 
trap the wily sirdar, recourse is now to 
be bad to force, and liy this time a corps 
d’armee of the Jeypore troops, amount- 
ing to about 5,000 men, has probably 
marched from the capital to invest the 
places, and render themselves masters of 
his person, which perhaps, should they 
succeed, is destined to ” point a moral or 
adorn a gibbet,*' in company with the 
rest of the orew. Knowing this, he will 
no doubt make the best resistance he 
can, and as Saewar is a hill fort, he will 
probably keep the Jeypore rabble at bay 
for a month or two. Saewar will, or 
more probably will not, be found on the 
map about ten mi levs north of Mouolmr- 
poor, and as much S.VV. of Babeid, that 
Ls, about thirty miles noitli from Jeypore. 
Rumours ot the assemhly of the troops 
for this expedition have for some time 
prevailed in theShekawattee, hutsudlydis- 
torted; for it has been veiy generally said 
that Lucimum Singh of Chuomouali, 
who is to eommaml the force, was col- 
lecting them on his own account, in an- 
anticipation of being very speedily placed 
himself in the same predicament as Chi- 
nuin Singh now’ stands in, and this both 
high and low in Shekawattee seem ge- 
nerally persuaded is really his true posi- 
tion, This occurrence will probably de- 
lay for some time longer the final settle- 
ment of alTairs at Jeypore, if such a pe- 
riod be ever destined to a.Htonish the 
W’orld.— Gaz. 

We understiiTid from a native gentle- 
man of rank, that it is in contemplation 
to get up a native address to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, to tliank him for the benefits 
conferred upon the country under his ad- 
ministration. — Cowr., March 4. 

Although we are no patrons to the 
Calcutta lotteries, yet while they continue 
to figure in the list of ways and means for 
raising the revenue, we derive some de- 
gree ol salisfartioti Irom their 8Uccc‘‘S 
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in effecting their object. We are there- 
fore glad to hear that our forebodings 
of a considerable loss on the out-turn of 
the last lottery have not been followed 
by a corresponding result, and that in- 
steiid of a heavy loss, there has actually 
been a net gain of nearly 3f),000 rupees, 
notwithstanding the large number of un- 
sold tickets (about 1,200). — Courier, 
Mar. 4*. 

The shareholders of the Universal Life 
Assurance will be glad to hear that their 
shares already bear a premium of 20 per 
cent, in the London market. It has 
been determined at home to apply for a 
charter for this association, as soon as 
the consent of the proprietors in India 
shall liave been obtained. 

(TaUutta. ^ 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

AGRA. — WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Political Department. ---Feb. 29, 1836.— 
In conformity with inatructions from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the Act of the 3d 
and 4th William IV. cap. 85, so^ far as 
they relate to the creation of the Govern- 
ment of Agra, and to the division of the 
territories formerly subject to the govern- 
ment of the presidency of Fort* William, 
into two distinct presidencies, is hereby 
suspended. 

As a temporary arrangement, and until 
further orders, the Hon. Alex. Ross, Eaq. 
is appointed to be lieutenant-governor of 
the Western Provinces, witli the same 
powers as have heretofore been exercised 
by the Governor of Agra. 

MERCANTILE PUKMJITS. 

Head-QnarUrs,<'alcutta, Feb. 27, 1836. 
— It has occuired more than once within 
• a short period, that otlicers of the medi- 
cal department, who have been attach- 
ed to civil stations, when restored by the 
civil to the military department, have 
pleaded their entanglement with mercan- 
tile or agricultural pursuits, us reasons for 
demanding long periods of leave of ab- 
sence, instead of forthwith taking on 
themselves the military duties, to the dis- 
charge of which they are nominated. 

2. His Exc. the Commander-in-chief 
therefore deems it necessary to give this 
public notice to military surgeons, that be 
considers their entering into any pursuits 
which prevent their being immediately 
available for the duties of the service to 
which they belong, as contrary to wliat is 
right, and that he will not in future listen 
to such picas as are alluded to in the ante- 
cedeut paiagraph. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c, 

Fnrt William, Feb. 29, l83fl.-27fA N. 1. Lieut. 
L. W. Gibson to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. H. 
Laing to be lleut., from 15th Feb. 1036, in sue. to 
Capt. Alexander Oerard retired. 

31.«i JV. 1. Lieut. H. J. Guyon to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. George Newboldt to be lieut., 
from 15th Feb. 1636, in sue. to Cupt. £. N. Town- 
send dec. 

72d JV. J. Lieut. St. G. D. Showers to be capt. of 
comp., and Ens. R. J. Graham to be lieut., from 
22d Feb. IBSti, in sue. to Capt. J. F. May dec. 

kpgt of Artilkry. Supern. 2d-lieut. A. W. Haw- 
kins brought on effective strength of regt., v. 2d- 
lieut. P. Wall dec., 17th Sept. 1635. 

Surg. James Ranken, m.d., to ofliciate as a pre- 
sidetity surgeon, v. Surg. Simon Nicholson, who 
resigns that situation. 

Asslst.-Surg. J. C. Smith app. to temporaryjme- 
dical duties of civil station of Purneah, during ab- 
sence on leave of Assist.-Surg. T. Chapman, m.d. 

Licut. E. R. Lyons, 37th N.I., to be second in 
command of Sylhet Light Infantry, v. Licut. 
Townsenii, who has obtained furlough to Europe. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. C. W. Ha- 
milton to be col., from loth Nov. 1835, v. Col. T. 
D. Broughton dec.— Major Hugh Caldwell to be 
lieut.-coI. in sue. to Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. C. 
W. Hamilton nrom. ; date of rank to be adjusted 
hereafter, with reference to retirement from ser- 
vice of Lieut.-Col. Abraham Hardy. 

49IA N. 7. Capt. R. C. Macdonald to be m^or, 
Lieut. F. C. Elwall to he capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
J. T. Wilcox to be lieut. ; date ditto ditto. 

LieuL-Col. George Hawes, 17th N.I., permitted 
to retire from service of the Hon. Company on 
pension of his rank. 

Lieut. James Brind, regt. of artillery, placed at 
disposal of Government of Agra, with a view to hia 
being appointed to revenue survey department. 

inrA L.C. Lieut. W. Wlngdeld to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet J. M. Loughnan to be lieut., 
from 17th Feb. 1636, in sue. to Capt. G. L. Traf- 
ford dee. 

Supernumerary Cornet Alfred Harris brought 
on effective strength of cavalry, 

'I'hc following appointments made by Hon. the 
Governor General on his personal staff:— Brev. 
Col and Lieut.-Col. James Caulfield, c.B., 9th L. 
(!., to be an aide-de-camp, from 24th Feb.— Lieut. 
W. M. Smyth, corps of engineers, to be an aide- 
de-camp, from 12th Jan. lait 
Lieut. G. R. Michell, 9th N.L, and Lieut. J. C. 
Lumsilaine, .Wth do. .placed under orders of Resi- 
dent at Gwalior. 

Ens. Humphrey Howorlh, .Wth N.I., placed un- 
der orders ol Resident at Hydrabad. 

Assist.-Surg. W. A. Green app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Ghaaeepore, in sue. to Assist. 
Surg. Jackson, m.d. ; dale of Agra order lUth Feb. 

UiHvi ipKirters, Feb. 26, 183().— Lieut. Charles 
Graham, .Wlh N.L, to act as interp. and ^u.-mast. 
to .'nth do., during absence on duly of Lieut, and 
Gu.-mast. G. A. Mee. 

Unposted Ens. G. U. Law, lately admitted, to do 
duty withSOih N.L, at Dacca. 

Feb. '•27.— 6th N.L Licut. and Brev. Capt. C. H. 
Naylor to be interp. and qu.-masi., v. Price. 

The retirement of Lieut.- Col. G. Hawes, 17th 
N.L, promotes Major J. Howe (60lh) tobe Heut.- 
coL, Capt. A Dickson to be miyor, Lieut. G. Cox 
to be capt., and Ens. J. E. Vemer to be lieut.— 
Englishman. 


turloughs. 

To Europe.— Feb. 29. Surg. J. N. 
estab., and Superintendent of Gov. 
press, for health.— Capt. Wm. Ewai 
for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.-Veh. 29. Capt. A. Charl- 
ton. 74th N.L, sccontfin command of Assam Light 
Infantry, for 18 months, for health. 


Rind, of Inv. 
, lithi^aphic 
t, 64th N.L, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India HousCi June 22d. 

A quarterly (Jeuerul Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stoelv was this day 
held at the Coinpany’.s house in Leadeu- 
liall-street, pursuant to the ehuitcr. 

LQUAUZATION OF DUTIES ON StlGAU. 

The minutes of the last Court liaving 
been read- • 

The Chairman (Sir James H. Carnae) 
said, “ I have to acquaint the Court, tliat 
the petitions agreed to by tlie Proprietors 
on the Gth of May last, to be laid before 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, rela- 
tive to tlie equalization of the duties on 
East and West- India sugars, which were 
committed respectively to the care of the 
Earl of Clare and Lord W. Bentinek, 
have been presented accordingly. I feel 
much pleasure in stating to the Court that 
the Directors have been in eomniimiea- 
tion with his Majesty’.s ministers on this 
most important and interesting subjc<‘t, 
and it affords me great satisfaction to lay 
before the Court a letter which has been 
received from the President ot the Boanl 
of Control, which I have no doubt will 
prove very gratifying to the proprietors. 
{Hear, hear!) 

The letter was then read by the clerk, 
as follows : 

“ Berkeley Square, June 22, IRTB. 

My dear .Sir,— The ( nancellor of the K\- 
rhe<|ucr will explain his plan to night.* It is this : 
— Ihit all sugars coming from ltKli.i with .» (ortili- 
cateuf origin, will, in point nt duty, be its>iinilntid 
with West-India sugars. Slops iilu<«t however he 
taken, entirely to |trohi hi i the iiilroductioii of f<>- 
reigu sugars into the ^ug<lr-growlng and oxpoiting 
provinces of India, althougii siuh reblriction>. ntxxl 
not apply to the other paits of that empire. The 
whole system of drawb.sck will be subjeit to future 
inc^ification. I trust that this plan will be quite 
satisfactory. “ 1 remain, &c. 

(Signetl) “ J. C. IKJBlIOUbE.'’ 

“ Sir James (.'arnac, Bart.” 


• The following is the resolution moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and agreetl to in the 
Committee of Ways and Means (relative to the 
sugar duties), on Wednesday, the 22d of June; 

“ That, towards raising the supply to lie graiUetl 
to his Majesty, the following duties shall be p.iul 
on theira|)ortation of sugar, on ami from the f»th day 
of July lB3fi, for a time to be limited, and under 
such regulations and conditions as shall be pro- 
vldetl for by any act to lie passctl in tins session of 
fiarliament ; (that is to say), 

£ A. (L 

St'UAR, viz. Brown, or Muscovado, or 
Clayed Sugar, not Iwing 


reflneil, theewt .'i :i 0 

The growth of any British 
possession in Aniciica, and 
imported from thence, the 
t:wt. 1 4 0 


The growth of any British 
possession within the 11- 
iniUoi the FJast IndiaCnm- 
pany’s < luirtcr (into which 
the importation of foreign 
sugar may be prohibited 
by law), and importeil from 

theme, the twt I 4 « 

bugar. 


Sir C. Forbes said, Jic took the earliest 
opjiortuiuty to cxpre.ss the isiiicere plea- 
sure he felt at finding that he was mis- 
tuken in his view ol the course which mi- 
iiister.s Avere likely to pursue on this 
subject, when he addre.sscd the last Gene- 
ral Court. ( I fear, hear !) IltMvas now 
ready to give ministers full ereiiit for their 
eoiiduet on this occasion ; the more espe- 
cially as he (‘onicssed he was hut little 
)»rcparc<l to expect it. (A laugh.) He 
iioped however that tiie Proprietors would 
not stop here, but that they would re- 
mon.strate until all other duties which af- 
fected the produce and manufactures of 
^India.AA'cre equalized. {Hearjiear!) For 
his own part, lie w ould not be satisfied un- 
til full and conqilete justice was done to 
India. 8o lung as any thing remained to 
he conceded, he c()ncei\cd that they ought 
to continue loudly to demand it. He 
thought that that which had occurred, af- 
forded a pretty clear proof that they could 
only obtain justice through the medium 
ot agitation, and iherctore lie recom- 
mended that they should proceed in the 
same course. 

Mr. irerdiug was gieatly pleased with 
the comnuinication winch had just been 
made. The equalization ut the duties 
would he heiicHeial both to this country 
and to India. It would open to the latter 
the he‘‘t market tor her staple produce, 
Avhile to the tornier it would e.xtend the 
employment ol the s|)i|)ping interest. He 
differed Irum the lion. hart, in supposing 
that angry agitation was called tor, in 
order that justice might be done to Imlia; 
Ills iilea was, that it was only necessary 
to state tlie rea.son of the thing calmly, 
constanlly, and pcrsevcringly, in order to 
aecoiiiplisli that object. By ailopting that 
course, he thought that, in the end, they 
would succeed in procuring full and entire 
relief. He could not but express the ut- 
most pleasure at tinding that this, the 
fust important point, was curried. Sugar 
torined the great staple commodity of 
India; and the duty on it having been 
c({UHlized, the same thing would follow 
Avith refeicnee to other Indian produc- 
tions. In effecting that object, their great 
eiideuvuur should be, to interest the 


bi UAH, inz. The ipowth of any other 
British {losseshiun, within 
iiiosL- limits, and inipurted £. «. (/• 


from t lienee, the ewt 1 12 0 

Moiasaes, the cwt 1 3 B 

- The proiluce of, and im- 

ported from, any British 

imssesdun, the cwt 0 0 0 

Ilcflncd, the cwt 8 8 0 

Uandy, Brown, the cwt 5 12 (> 

, While, (he cwt 8 8 0 


Dill ordercti to Ik* brought in by Mr. Baring and 
the Chancellor of the Exchupicr. 
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people of this country in favour of their 
Indian fellow .subjects, by proving to them 
that any measure which was favourable to 
the prosperity of the latter, must be bene- 
ficial to the empire at large. 

.Mr. Fielder hoped that he niiglit be al- 
lowed to say a few words on tins occa- 
sion. He was extremely glad that mi- 
nisters had acted so promptly in comply, 
ing with the wishes of the Company. 
{Hear, hear /) He was rejoiced that they 
had acted without hesitation, and without 
endeavouring to throw any additional ob- 
stacle in the way of the attainment of the 
object which the Company had so long 
and so fruitlessly sought. Ho conceived 
that every praise was duo to them for 
their conduct on this occasion. Having 
eifected this object, there were others to 
which the attention of the proiirietoi-s 
ought now to be drawn ; and he had no 
doubt that, with proper perseverance, the 
equalization of other duties would follow 
in due time; therefore he exhorted his 
brother proprietors to proceed in the same 
straightforward and determined course. 

Mr. H. St, George Tucker wished to 
enquire whether by the word “ assimila~ 
ft'on,” which was used in the letter of the 
President of the Hoard of Control, that 
right hon. gentleman meant “ equaliza- 
tion?'* It wa.s very important that they 
should come to a right un<lerstandnig 
upon that point, b#cause things might be 
assimilated without being e(iuiili/-ed. 

The Chairman said, no man could ex- 
plain the meaning or intention ot the word 
better than his hon. friend him^ull. If, 
however, his hon. friend had any doubt 
on the point, and would lefer to the whole 
context of the communication, he would 
sec the inference was, that “ cqmilization" 
was meant. {Hear, hear!) He would 
now take the liberty of observing that, 
willing ns he w'as to give every credit 
to the government for agreeing to this 
assimilation of duties, still he could not 
yield the whole and entire credit to them; 
becau.se he must in a considerable degree 
ascribe the success wdiich the Comjiaiiy 
had met w’ith to the repeated remon- 
strances of the Court of Projirictors 
(//ear, hear !) supported as they had al- 
ways been by the executive body. {Hear, 
hear!) He considered that, indepen- 
dently of the justice of the case, the con- 
tinued remonstrances which they felt it 
to be their duty tow'ards the people of 
India to prc.ss on the government with 
re.spect to this question, w'as the main 
wiise of their ultimate success, f/icar, 
hear!) 

Mr. Fielder said he did not mean to 
^tract from the merit of the (’ourt of 
Hireciors or Proprietors. The former, he 
^»ew, had had a most arduous task to 
Perform, and they had executed it in a very 
*wle manner; { Heart hear ! ) they there- 


fore deserved the highest degree of credit. 
All he meant to observe w'as, that W’heii 
the government appeared to be ready to 
do an act that would greatly benefit India, 
they, on their parts, ought not to be back- 
waidin .saying. thank you” for it. 

The Hon. Hugh Lindsay .said, that if 
what appealed in thi.s day’s paper wa.s cor- 
rect, ministers had gone farther than the 
prayer of their petition. It W'hs stated in 
this day’s paper that the Chancellor of the 
Kxehequer last night gave notice, that it 
was the intention ot his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to move for the assimilation of the 
duties on all the produce of our East- 
India territories.* {Hear, hear!) Now 
he apprehended that it was only on the 
subject of the sugar dutie.s that that (’oiirt 
*liad addressed Parliament. It was left to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
pose the assimilation of all other duties, 
and il he had taken up the siibjeet, special 
thanks were due to the government. 

( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Wigram said, it was useless to 
calculate upon what miglit he done with 
respect to other points, on which they had 
no official information. For himself, he 
was extremely glad to get the boon which 
Government had conceded by assimilat- 
ing the sugar duties. 

Here the conversation ended. 

rAUr.lAMKNTARY I’APEIIS. 

The Chairman said, that certain Papers 
which had been laid before Parliament 
since the last General Court, the titles of 
which should be rend, were now sub- 
mitted to the PiDprietors, in conformity 
with the By-law, cap. l,sec. 4, 

The titles of the papers were then 
read, as follows : 

•* Lists sptM’ifjinp compensation proposed to l)i* 
pranttHl to coil iin persons late in the service of 
tho East-IndiaCompan). — (Nos, 4/, 4M, 4'.), and 50.) 

•• Li'.ts spccityinp iJio particulars of the coin- 
pensalioii proposon to lie praiited to certain per- 
sons l.ilo in the inautiine service of the Kast-IndiA 
('(.mp.niy, under an arrangement sanctioned by the 
Uoaul of Commissioners for the .\ttairs of India. 
—(Niks. 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 4(i, and 4?.) 

“ ilusolutlons of the Court of Directors of the 
Kast-India t’ompany, Ihuiir warrants or instni- 
ni(‘nts prantinp any pension, s-ahiry, or gratuity. 

" Minutes and llesoliiiions of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Easl-India Company, as to the 
amount of compensation granted to Mr. Arnot, in 
consequence of his deportation from India by the 
Government there. 

“ Copy of the Order of .‘^ir Edward Paget, Issued 
from Fort William, Calcutta, respecting the in- 
fliction of corponvl punislimeiu on tlie native sol- 
diery.’’ 

iiAi.r-v ear’s dividend. 

'Hie Chau man said, I have to inform 
the Coiiit, that the wiirrimts for the half- 

» The notice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
given in some of tlie morning papers, was to as- 
similate the duties on E.ist and West-India prn- 
diice." This was an error. The notice, as it ap- 
pears on the pailianienuiy votes, is— "Annual 
sugar duties; and lo a.vsimil.ite the duties on Eiut 
and Wrii-lndin (Committee of Ways and 

Means).” 
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year's dividend on the Company's stock 
will be ready for delivery (pursuant to the 
eleventh section of the 3(1 and 4<th Wil- 
' liara IV., cap. 85), on Wednesday, 
July 6th.” 

Sir C. Fo}hes said, he would take that 
opportunity of adverting to a subjet't 
which he considered to he of very great 
importance to the Company. The matter 
in question arose out of a discussion, 
which it appeared had taken place some 
nights ago in the House of Commons, 
wlien the case of certain maritime otticers, 
late in the service of the East- India 
Company, was brought under tlie notice 
of that House. 

The Chairman rose to order. He was 
very sorry to interrupt the lion, baronet, 
but the hon. baronet was entering into a 
statement, when there was in fact no 
motion before the Court. The business 
of the day was not over ; but when it was 
over, he would be most willing, on the 
que.stion of adjournment, to hear any ob- 
servations which the lion, baronet might 
think proper to make. 

Sir C. Furhes submitted, that he was 
perfectly in order on the present occasion. 
The communication just made to the 
Court had refereime to the dividend on 
their stock ; and he wished to draw tlie 
attention of the Court to a statement, said 
to have been made by one ot his Ma- 
jesty’s in nisters, which seemed to coun- 
tenance the 0 ])inion that they might 
dispense with that form. He under- 
stood that it was stated by the Pie- 
sident of the Hoard of C(mtrol. in a speech 
delivered by him in the Hou^e of ('oin- 
roons, on Friday night last, that the 
proprietors had nothing cNe to do, but 
to look to the receipt ot their (lividend; 
that tliey hud no right to trouble them- 
selves about the revenues ot India, how it 
was expended, or what grants were 
charged upon it. In fact, the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman went to this 
point, that the Court of Proprietors was 
to be considered as a mere nullity. That 
being the case, he believed that he was 
perfectly correct in rising at that moment, 
for the purpose of liringing tlie subject 
under the consideration of the Court, the 
more especially as he considered it to be 
one that very materially concerned their 
rights and privilege.s. If they were to 
submit to be spoken of by any of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in the terms in which 
it appeared Sir John Hobhouse did speak 
of them on Friday night last -if this were 
to be submitted to without observation 
or reprehension— then he would say that 
their functions were gone, and there was 
no longer any use to he derived from their 
meeting in that court. He should now 
speak of the report to which he alluded, 
as it had appeared in a public paper. 


— Half- Yearns Dividend* [July, 

Sir Jf. JR. Camac — ln what paper? 

Sir C. Forhea said, he held the Times 
in his hand ; but, what perhaps would be 
more satisfactory to his hon. friend, he 
had the Morning Chronicle in his pocket 
(laughter) The hon. baronet then handed 
the extract from the Times to the clerk, 
who read as follows : — 

“ The hon. gentleman had referred to 
the decision of the Court of Proprietors, 
but he (Sir J. Hobhouse) must say, that 
that decision did not carry, in his opinion, 
much weiglit with it. They were not a 
fit body to entertain a question of the 
kind. They had no power over the 
revenues of the Indian empire, and the 
source of their incomes would not he at 
all affected by the decision of sucli claims 
as this, one way or the other. He doubted 
very much that the interpretation put by 
his hon. colleague (Lord Gleneig) on the 
Act of Parliament was correct. He 
thought that the Court of Proprietors, 
strictly speaking, had no right to diseii.ss 
quc'*tions of this kind.” 

Sir P. Laurie said, he should like to 
have the passage from Sir John Hob- 
Iiouse’.s speeeh lead from the other jiaper 
also, — he could not Ixi satisfied with the 
report of one paper only. 

Sir C. Forbes — riiere is much more to 
be read yet. 

The clerk then procceiled with the ex- 
tract : — 

“ He (Sir J. Hoblioiise) Ix'ggcd to as- 
sure the hon. gentleman oppo-ite, that 
there was not a single instinee wlu'i-e 
commanders who had gone in Company’s 
ships five voyages, had afterwards taken 
ii|) freighted sliqis. Wliat the act of Par- 
liament intended to guard against was, 
the infliction of prospective loss on any 
individuals. They liad nothing whatever 
to do with the former circumstances of 
these gentlemen ; all that the Hoard of 
Control had to inquire was, whether tlioii 
claim could have a prospective force. It 
was just possible that they might have 
again been called into service ; but be bud 
no control over that. They liad deriNed 
all the advantage they had a right to ex- 
pect from employment in the Company's 
service, and, being in po-ssesaioii of that, 
they h^ no right to attempt to prove a 
prosjiectivc loss, on which ground alone 
they had any eluiin to compeii.sation. He 
contended that the arguments advanced 
in support of the claim were founded oa 
a total raisappreliension of tlie act of Par- 
liament. His lion, friend was quite mis- 
taken if he supposed that Parliament 
could exercise any power in granting 
coiripeiiKution, or in any particular, except 
in distributing it. If they were to under- 
take the settlement of the various claim* 
which were urged by individuals, tlie 
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time of the house would be entirely taken 
up in considering them. He had given 
the most careful attention to this case* as 
well as to all that had come before him, 
and if he could fancy for a moment that 
injustice had been done, he would not 
hesitate to reconsider it. But he con- 
ceived that Lord Kllenborough was 
right ; that the gentlemen concerned 
had not proved a prospective loss ; and 
that, not having proved it, they had no 
right to claim compensation. The argu- 
ment pressed by the hon. member for 
Essex in favour of the claim was, 
that other parties had received sums of 
money, not as pensions, but gratuities, 
larger, perhaps, than those gentlemen 
would think it just to claim. lie replied, 
that he was not responsible for the scale 
on which those gratuitic.s were granted. 
It was, in his opinion, an extremely im- 
provident one. (“ Hear^ hear T' from Sir 
C. Forbes.) Any gentleman who could 
prove that there would have been a cer- 
tainty of bis being employed as captain of 
a Company’s ship, not having been so 
previously, was entitled to a gratuity of 
X‘5,00(), and a pension of i’200 a-year, 
that is, for giving up his chance of the 
advantage to be derived from five vo)ages, 
he w’as entitled to wdiat was eriuivalent to 
£7,000. Ilis hon. friend admitted that 
the profits, on an average of five voyages, 
did not amount to a great deal more than 
£7,000. He thought the compensation 
was unnecessarily large ; but, comparing 
it with the alleged amount of profit, cer- 
tainly no ground of complaint could be 
advanced by the parties. He had to 
apologize to the house for entering into 
this detail ; but he thought he had made 
out such a case as proved he had conu'lo 
a correct decision, and that this was not 
.a case wdiich J*arliamcnt should consuler, 
or in which the House of Commons ought 
in any way to reverse the decision to 
which the Commissioners for Managing 
the Atfciir.s of India had, after due delibe- 
ration, arrived.” 

Now, he had the Morninq Chronicle 
report in his possession. It w’us siib- 
stantially the .same, but >vas iii/t so tully 
given as in the Times ; and he ha<l heard, 
from gentlemen w ho w'ere present on the 
occasion under the gallery ol the House 
of Commons, that the report in the I'imes 
was most correct. Indeed, it appeared 
on the fare of it, and from the course 
adopted by Sir John Hobhonsc, that 
such was the line of argument he w'as 
likely to take up. The decision of the 
(’ourt of Proprietors w'as treated as a 
matter of no importance, ami he supposed 
that the decision of the Court of Directors 
would be looked upon as worth little 
more. It would appear, indeed, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid dowm, that the 
.JoM rn. N. S. VoL. ‘JO. No. 7 9. 
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Government alone had the power of act- 
ing with reference to grants of money out 
of the Indian revenues. Such, at least, 
w^as the interpretation which must be put 
upon Sir J. Hobhouse’s speech, in which 
the acts of the Proprietors were treated 
as if good for nothing — as if they were 
not recognized by law. In fact, he 
thought that he had not for a long time 
seen, in a speech which occupied so 
short a space, a greater number of offen- 
sive observations, than were contained in 
tlie speech of Sir J. Hobhoiise. Before 
lie proceeded to offer a very few' remarks 
on the situation in wliieli they w'ere 
placed he would endeavour to shew', and, 
he trusted, sneeessfully. that SirJ Hob- 
liouse wa.^. eiiiiri'ly wrong in his assertion. 
He might be again permitted to observe, 
with respect to the speech, that there 
were gentlemen present under the gallery 
wlu‘ 1 * it was delivered, wdio spoke to the 
general i-orreerness of the report of the 
Times. Indeed, the general accuracy of 
the reports in that paper, and their per- 
fect impartiality, was a suffieieiit guaran- 
tee lor file fact ill this instance. How, 
then, was In* to deal wirh the speech to 
which he hud alluded ? He thought that 
the best way w'ould be. to place in oppo- 
sition to the speech of the President of 
tlie Board of Control, certain by-laws of 
the Company, founded on Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 'riie by-laws to which he re- 
ft rroil w’ore very short ; he should, there- 
fore, read them, and thus their letter and 
spirit might be at once compared with 
the stalement contained in the speech of 
.SirJ. Hohhouso. He w'ould first call 
their attention to the by-laws, cap. 6, 
.sec. 17. It set forth, 

“ Ift’m, it 11 oriiaineri, Thnt no new office, 
either at h^me or abroad, shall be created by the 
nil fetors, A\ith any sal.iry execedinR the sum of 
2U(i/. per annum, without the approbation of two 
General Courts, to l>e summoned for that purpose.” 

And yet (said Sir C. Forbes) they 
w’ere told by Sir John Ilobhouse that 
the Proprietors of East- India Stock had 
not, “ strictly speaking,” a right to discuss 
fjuestions of this kind, which had for their 
object the granting of sums of money. 
What, lie would ask, was that by-law 
meant for, except as a elieck on the Court 
of Direetor-s, a elieck which w'as very pro- 
pet ly placed in the hands of the Proprie- 
tor't. 'Hie Court of Directors could not, 
without the approbation of the Court of 
Proprietors, make such a grant as that 
by-law contemplated. No not even with 
the sanction of the Board of Control ; a 
sHiietion which, he was sorry to say, had 
been lately obtained for grants of money, 
before tliose grants were submitted to the 
Proprietors. Again, he would refer to 
the by-law, cap. 6, sec. 18, which ran 
thus . 

(2B) 
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*' Itm, it U ordained, That no additional aalary. 
txcecding in the whole two hundred pounds per 
annumi snail be annexed to any office, without the 
approbation of two General Courts, to be sum- 
moned for that purpose.” 

Now, he thought that thU wua very 
strong. That by-law, like the proceed- 
ing, ^va8 founded on the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The statute expressly admitted 
their right to deal with these grants; 
and, looking thus to the provision con- 
tained in the by-laws, founded, ns they 
were, on the enaetmentsof the Legislature, 
he was astonished that any one could 
tell the proprietors that they had no right 
“ strictly speaking,” (be it renicinbered) 
to di'sciiss questions of this nature. He 
should now advert to caj) 0, see. 19, 
which said — 

“ Item, tf K* tird'iiiied, Th.it every resolution of 
the Court <if nireclora for grantin(» a new pension, 
or an increase of pension, exceoilln(> in the wlmle 
SWKM. v>cr annum . ro anvTrtie peiscm, shall be laid 
before, and approved by, two General Courts, 
specially summoned for that purpose, Iwfore the 
same shall be submitted to the B(».ud of Commis- 
sioners for the ,\ftair8 of India, In the form ef a 
report, staling the grounds upon which such grant 
is recommendeil. which resolution and report shad 
be signed by such directors as approve the same ; 
and that the dcKumeiPs upon which such resolu- 
tion may have Irecn formed, shall be open to the 
inspection of the Proprietors from the day on 
which public notice has Ireen given of the pro- 
posed grant ; and that such allowances, in the na- 
ture of superannuations, as the Court of Directors 
are empowered to grant to their officers and ser- 
vants in Kngland, by .'idGoo. 111., c.ip. l.'iS, sec. {W, 
shall be laid before the next General Court.” 

Here was another confirmation of hi-; 
argument. But again, what ‘.aid c.ap. <>, 
sec. ‘^0? It was there set forth — 

** Itent, it i/t nidaiti^t, That every resolution of 
the Court of Directow for grantmg'to .my person, 
by way of gratnitv, any sum of money, exceeding 
in the whole fiiKW , shall be laid liefore, .and ap- 
proved by, two General Courts, speciallv sum- 
moned for that purjMise, in the form of a re- 
port, stating the grounds upon which such grant 
Is recommended, which resolution and report shall 
be signed by such Directors as approve the same; 
and that the documents on which such resolution 
may have been formed, shall be open to the in- 
spection of the Proprietors, from the day on which 
public notice has been given of the proposed 
grant." 

Now, having said thus much, he thought 
that it was quite unneccs‘5ar)- for him to 
advance anytliing further, for the purpose 
of impressing the Court witfi the proprie- 
ty of impugning and resisting any decla- 
ration that called in question the power 
of the Proprietors to entertain and to dis- 
cuss any proposition, having for its object 
the grant of money to individuals- He 
tniated that tlie Court of Proprietors 
wnultl strenuniisly maintain their hy-laws. 
If they did not he would say again, as lie 
hat! often said before, that their meeting 
there was really nothing more than a 
farce! He confidently hoped, however, 
that they would firmly maintain their 
rights ; (Hear, hear!) and farther, that the 
Court of Directors would assist them in 
rnaintnining and siippoiting those rights. 


{Hear, hear /) They were bound to call 
on the Court of Directors to support 
them ; since, on many occasions, the 
Directors had found their best bulwark 
against the incursions of the crown 
through the medium of ministers, in the 
earnest support which they received from 
the Court of Proprietors. {Hear, hear!) 
If the Directors and Proprietors agreed 
together, then he should like to see any 
of his Majesty’s ministers daring to act 
on the principles laid down in the speech 
to which he had referred. Taking the 
report of that speech to be correct, it con- 
taineil a gross attack upon their privileges. 
— He did not hear the speech delivered ; 
but, looking to the acknowledged cor- 
rectness of the reports in the Times'— 
looking also to tlie fact that he had 
spoken to gentlemen who were under 
the gallery and in the gallery when the 
speech was delivered— (and he believed 
that lie might point to some of the 
Directors, who had also heard Sir J. 
Hobhouso on the occasion)— he could 
not come to any other conclusion but 
that the right hon, gentleman had uttered 
the sentiments imputed to him ; but 
it was evident to him, that that right 
hon. gentleman, in stating his iilca of 
tlie law, and of the application of acts 
of jiarliament, had made a very great 
mistake. He could not suppose that 
that right lion, gentleman was acquainted 
with all the f.icts of the ca-se on which he 
was .speaking, and the bearing of the law 
upon it, or he never would have made 
such a statement; and it was proper that 
the right huii. gentleman’s views of the 
matter should be strongly and decidedly 
contradicted ; for the doctrine laid down 
by him was (so far as their rights were 
arteeted) of a very dangerous nature ; — 
that doctrine being, that the Proprietors 
had no right to interfere with the appro- 
priation of the Indian revenues, in the 
granting of pensions and gratuities. In- 
deed, he had heard that the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control had 
already taken upon themselves to grant, 
not a vote of i’600, but of £8,000, 
without coming to the Court of Pro- 
prietors for their approbation— without 
calling on them for their sanction. For 
what purpose was that grant made? 
Why to throw it away upon the Eu- 
phrates job— upon that silly steam- 
navigation project. What ! were the Di- 
rectors to be restricted under the by- 
laws from giving away a sum of £600 
and were they, at the same time, to be 
at liberty to appropriate thousands with- 
out the sanction of the Court of Pro- 
prietors? If they proceeded thus, 
where was' the act of parliament to 
justify such a proceeding ? Yet he heard 
that the Directors liad actually granted 
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il8>000 towards that wild goose scheme ; 
and that, too, in addition to £6,000 
formerly lent on the security of the 
machinery, which would never be forth- 
coming, making a sum total of £1^000, 
which they might as well have thrown 
into the sea. Now if this were really the 
case — if such a sum were granted with- 
out any application to that Court— then 
indeed it would appear that Sir J. Hob- 
house had some ground for thinking that 
the Court of Proprietors had nothing to 
do with the application of the Company’s 
funds. If the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control could thus give 
away £14-, 000, without the sanction of 
the Proprietors, then, perhaps, it might 
be said, tliat they had nothing to do with 
the compensation to be granted to meri- 
torious individuals who had applied for 
remuneration ; and whose application was 
rejected by the Board of Control, after 
having been unanimously approved of 
by the Court of Directors and the Court 
of Proprietors. He here alluded par- 
ticularly to the case of Captains Newell, 
Glasspoolo, and Barrow. The claims 
of those officers had obtaineil the sanc- 
tion of both the Directors and the Pro- 
prietors, for they came under the plain 
and fair construction of the regulations 
under which compensation was to he 
granted. They dematided, and were 
(Mititlcd to, £200 a year each, making 
in the whole £600 per annum. Now, 
that £14,000, which was to be squan- 
dered in the manner lie had mentioned, 
would have been sufficient to jiurcliase an 
annuity of £600 for those meritorious 
officers whose claims had been rejected 
by the Board of Control. He hoped, 
however, that justice would yet be done 
to them, and tliat the matter would be 
hereafter introduced as a subject well 
worthy the consideration of the Court. 
The que.stion was, as he said befoie, 
whether the Court of Pioprietors were to 
he put down in this manner by the 
Government, and to be told, forsooth, 
that they had nothing to do with their 
own financial concerns. He did not agree 
in the view taken by the president of the 
Board of Control, as to the ease of these 
officers, or as to liis interpretation of the 
act of parliament. In his opinion, the 
decision and judgment of Lord GIcneIg, 
which had been impugned liy Sir J. Hob- 
house, were correct, and those of Lord 
Kllenliorough, on the other hand, appear- 
ed to him to he erroneous. He left it, 
however, to Sir J. Hobhouse to defend 
Hs he best could the opinions which he 
hud laid down. lie did not mean to 
conclude with any motion, but he had 
felt it necessary to draw the attention of 
the Proprietors to a case vitally affecting 
their rights and jirivilcges. 


Mr. Wigram.-^^'^ I am really surprised 
that the bon. Chairman bos not long be- 
fore this called the hon. hart to order. 
'Hie lion. bart. has been proceeding to ad- 
dress U8 at great length, without any 
question being before the court. If the 
hon. hart, had any motion to make, he 
should have waited till the business of 
the Court had terminated ; he would then 
have been regular in proceeding. But 
the course he has taken is perfectly irregu- 
lar. I thought that the hon. Chairman 
w'ould have suggested to the lion. hart, 
that he was entirely out of order, and that 
he ought to have postponed his observa- 
tions till the regular business was at an 
end.” 

Mr. Milli said, that as there w'as no 
question before the court, the hon. hart, 
could not regularly go on. As the .•Jiib- 
ject was however of importance, it might 
be introduced at the close of the business. 

Sir C. Forbes conceived that he was 
perfectly right in inrroiliicing this impor- 
tant subject at the present moment. 
The hon. Chairman had announced when 
the warrants would be ready for their 
dividend, and therefore he Jiad taken 
that opportunity, as the subject w'as one 
w hich related to the Company’s revenues, 
to introduce it then. 

Mr. Weeding said, he W'as much obliged 
to the hon. Chairman for having dispensed 
with the formality of calling the hon. hart, 
to order. There w’as what might be 
called a money declaration, though not a 
motion, befoie the court, and therefore he 
considered the present to be a fit time to 
notice sucli a subject as this. If the re- 
port which had been quoted w'ere correct 
— if it could be substantiated, tlicn be 
thought that his Majesty ought to be 
culled on to remove from his councils the 
gentlcnmn who had asserted such an 
opinion ; because it was evidently a blow' 
at the rights and privileges of the Pro- 
prietors. He knew very w-ell that vague 
W'ords, spoken in warmth and haste, could 
often be softened dow'ii and explained ; 
but to say that the Proprietors had nothing 
to do with the appropriation of the Com- 
pany’s revenue was most preposterous, 
and ought not to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Mills said, that they could not be 
certain w'hetlier any such declaration hud 
been made or not. The words w ere said 
to have been spoken in Parliament, - a 
fact which, at present, they had no means 
of accurately ascertaining. lie W'ould 
say, that if such an assertion had been 
made, it was in direct violation of an ex- 
piess act of Parliament. 

Mr. Weeding said, he felt himself called 
upon to notice the statement w'hich had 
been brought before them by tlie lionour- 
able baronet. He cared not whether it 
was spoken at Charing Cross or eUe- 
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where# He viewed it aa a declaration of 
a minister of the crown, and as such they 
ought to deni with it. Had they not a 
right to examine the justice of an opinion 
delivered by a minister of the crown —by 
a responsible officer? They had a right 
to inquire whether that minister held 
such an opinion as was described ; 
which they knew, if acted on, would in- 
volve a vital breach of their privileges. 
He called on the hon. Director who had 
last spoken, knowing as he did that hon. 
Director was alive to the importance of 
public opinion, to allow the Proprietors 
to proceed in the course they were then 
pursuing. He thought it would be pro- 
per that the President of the Hoard of 
Control shodld be asked wliether he 
really did make any declaration of this 
nature; but, in the mean time, he eon- 
ceived tliat it was the duty of the Pro- 
prietors to express a .strong opinion upon 
what had gone abroad. By former acts 
of Parliament, a gratuity of could 
not be granted unless njiprovcd of by that 
Court. Hy that rule they had heretofore 
been guided, and sorry and ashamed 
would he be if they ever de|)artcd from it, 
under any pretext whatever. The ho- 
nourable baronet had adverted to a grant 
of £8,000 for steam navigation. That he 
believed was a perfectly legal grant, for 
the purpose stated. It UdS, in iaet, a 
part of the Government expenditure, and 
W'as as much a charge, to be included 
within that expenditure, as the cost of 
fitting out the steam-boat to Bombay ; 
because those who administered the affairs 
of the Indian government were authorized 
to expend money at their discretion, lor 
such purposes as that government deemed 
necessary. He agreed with the hon. ba- 
ronet as to the folly of the expedition in 
furtherance of which the sum of £8,000 
was granted ; but he denied tl'ut the grant 
was in any respect illegal. The Govern- 
ment said, * here is an experiment set on 
foot, and a.s there is some hope of its 
succeeding, we will hear part of the ex- 
pense and this they had an undoubted 
right to do. There was another matter, 
with respect to which he di.sagreed from 
the honourable baronet. He said that 
Lord Glenelg — 

Mr. Marriott-' * I ri.se to order. I do 
feel, and the Court must feel, that the 
whole of this pioceeding is uncalled- for 
and irregular.” 

Mr. It'eeding said, he did not conceive 
that he was out ot order, and he requested 
the honouiable proprietor to allow him 
to {irocced, as he felt himself called on to 
do, without interruption. 

Mr. said, he would listen with 

a great deal of pleasure to the honourable 
proprietor, if he would confine himself 
within the rules of order, and .state his 
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sentiments at a proper time. There was 
at present no question before the Court • 
there was merely a communication be- 
fore the Court, on which there could be 
no vote, and no debate. The honourable 
baronet, however, had thought fit to get 
up, and having observed on a speech at- 
tributed to Sir j. Hobhouse, he then went 
to the case of Captain Glasspoole, and 
finally introduced the Euphrates expedi- 
tion. He should be very glad to hear 
these questions discussed— not then, but 
when the question was moved that this 
Court do now adjourn.” He, tlierefore, 
called on the honourable proprietor, for 
the sake of order, to allow them to finish 
the business upon which they were sum- 
moned. {Hear, hear/) After that was 
disposed of, no man would be more 
willing than him.self to hear the honour- 
able proprietor. ( //car, hear !) 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he introduced 
this subject as a question deeply affecting 
the rights and privileges of the Company ; 
and he thought that the Court ought to 
be obliged to him, in.stead of censuring 
him, for taking the earliest opportunity 
to bring it before tliem. 

Mr. Fielder said, lie thought that the 
honoumiilc baronet would have been 
wanting in his duty, if he had not come 
forward and stated the fact, that a minis- 
ter of the crown had, in another place, 
iiimle sucli a declaration as they had 
heard. (Crie.s ot //ear, Aear.' and Order,) 

The ** Chairman. — '/'he honourable di- 
rector who lately spoke, has stated with 
perfect correctness, that there is no ques- 
tion before the (.’onrt, and that there- 
fore, the whole of this discussion is out 
of order. When the honourable baronet 
rose, I submitted to liim that there was 
no question before the Court, and there- 
fore that that was not the proper time 
for him to make his observations. The 
honourable baronet, however, proceeded 
to address the Court; arid unwilling as I 
always am to interrupt any honourable 
proprietor,! acceded to his wishes, though 
it was not in order to do so. It will be 
competent to him, or to any other honour- 
able proprietor, to make what observa- 
tions he pleases, when the question of 
adjournment is before the Court; and, 
therefore, I tru.st that the discussion will 
now he suffered to terminate.” (Hear, 
hear / ) 

BY-LAWS. 

TheCAflirman. — “I b.ive now to acquaint 
the Court that it is ordained by the by- 
law.s, si'C. 2, cap. 3, that the by-laws shall 
bo read in ibe first General Court after 
every annual election.** 

The by-laws were then read short, pro 
Jorma. 

The Chairman. — I have now the ho- 
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nour to acquaint the Court, that itia made 
special for the piiipose of receiving a re- 
port from the Committee appointed to in- 
spect the East- India Company’s By-laws, 
proposing an alteration in one of the said 
laws.” 

Mr. Twining (being called on as Chair, 
man of the Committee of By-laws) pre- 
sented the Report of that Committee, 
which was read as follows 

The Committee appointed to inspect the East- 
Indiu Company’s By-laws, and to make enquiry 
Into the observance of them, and to consider what 
alteration it may be proper to make therein, have 
proceeded to the discharge of their duty, and have 
agreed to the following Heport— 

The result of the enquiry instituted by your 
Committee, afl'orda them the satisfaction of being 
enabled to report to the General Court, that the 
By-laws have been duly observed and executed 
during the past year. 

In consequence of the consolidation of the 
oiflres of Secretary and Financial Secretary, your 
Committee have had under consideration the By- 
law chapter 12, relating to the custody of the 
Company’s seal, and they beg to recoin mend to 
the General Court, that the words “ Examiner of 
India Correspondence,” be substituted for the 
words “ Financial Secretary,” in the said By-law. 

The By-law, as altered, will then be as follows: 
Ids.— 

“Item, it ie ordfitneti, That the common seal 
of this corporation shall be kept under three locks. 
That the key of one of the said locks shall bo kept 
by the ('hairinan or Deputy Cnairinan for the 
time being ; that the key of another of the said 
IcKks shall be kept by the Secretary or his 
sistant; and that the key of the third lock shall 
be kept by the Examiner of India Correspondence 
or his Assistant. That in case of the indi>pcnsabie 
absence of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
they be aulhonxed to place their key in the custody 
of such other officer as they may select for that 
purpose, and that the said seal shall not be set to 
any writing or Instrument, but by an order of the 
Court of Directors, first had for that purpose; 
and in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, i ot to he affixed but in the 

f tesence of the Secretary and the Examiner of 
ndia Correspondence, or their respective Assist- 
ants. and of the officer who may l)e in i harge of 
the Chairman and Deputy t'hairinan’s key.” 

(Signed) UiciiAKD Twininq. 
John Carstairs. 

James SiiAw. 

John Hodgson. 
William Burnie. 
Alexander Anna.nd. 
A. W. Robarts. 

J. WOOLMORE. 

Lewls Loyd. 

Eoit-Indta House, May 1836. 

The Report having been read. 

The Chairman said, “ I beg to move that 
the said by-law, as proposed to be altered, 
be approved, subject to the confirmation of 
another General Court.” 

The motion, which was seconded by the 
Deputy Chairman (John Loch, Esq. ) was 
Agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman.’^** I have next to state 
that it is oirdained by the by-la w,cap.3,sec. I , 
that at the General Court to be held in tlic 
month of June, a committee of fifteen shall 
he elected, for the inspection of the by- 
laws.” 


The Chairman then proceeded to propose, 
seriatim^ the members who composed the 
committee last year, viz. 

Richard Twining, Esq. 

Robert Williams Esq. 

Beniamin Barnard. Esq. 

Sir Henry Stracficy, Bart. 

John Carstairs, E^q. 

Sir James Shaw, Bart. 

William Burnie, Esq. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 

Abraham Wilday Robarts, Esq. 

Sir John Woolmore. 

Wifliain Gill Paxton, Esq. 

Lewis Loyd, Esq. 

Edward Goidsmid, Esq. 

Colonel Bl.rrkburnc. 

Alexander Annand, Esq. 

Sir C. Forbes asked whether Sir H, 
Strachey attended regularly, or whether 
any intimation had been given of his in. 
tention to resign, 

J’lie Chairman said, he had received no 
communication as to the hon. baronet’s re- 
luctance to serve on the committee. 

Mr. Twining said, that Sir H. Strachey 
had expressed a wish to make himself as 
serviceable as possible, and had been 
regular in his attendance. 

Sir C. Forbi's said, that in his opinion 
such members of the committee as did not 
attend regularly, ought to withdraw. 

The Chairman said, he was not aware of 
any gentleman not attending. Of course, 
on a vacancy occurring, in consequence of 
the death or resignation of a member, it 
was open to any proprietor to propose any 
gentleman he might think proper. 

Sir C. Forbes said, in his opinion, it 
would be better if the members were 
elected generally from the body of the 
court, instead of being re-elected in this 
manner from year to year. 

The whole of the committee was re-elected 
without a dissenting voice. 

The Chairman then moved that the Court 
do adjourn. 

Mr. Mills said, that the Court were 
much indebted to the hon. Bart. (Sir 
C. Forbes) for liaving brought this subject 
under the notice of the court, as it was one 
in which they w’cre greatly interested. He 
thought that if the observations attributed 
to the right hon, hart, had been really 
used by him, he need not be slow to ac- 
knowledge them; and if he did admit that he 
had used them, it could not be denied that 
he had made a most serious attack on the 
rights and privileges of the whole body 
of proprietors. It scarcely was necessary 
for him to add, that if that spirit existed 
amongst the proprietors which he believed 
did exist, they would not be slow in assert- 
ing their independence, and in doing so 
he was sure they might calculate upon 
the cordial aid and support of the 
gentlemen at that (the Directors’) side 
of the bar. (i/car, hear!) The Directors 
felt that without the support of the pro- 
prietors, they would be useless as a body, 
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and be placed in a position in which they 
could not discharge their duties. They 
would, in fact, be little more than a body 
to record the acts of the Board of Con- 
trol. {Heart hear /) If this was the in- 
tention of the right hon. bart. and of the 
government, it would be much better that 
it should be openly avowed ; that the di. 
rectors and proprietors might know what 
course to take. If the government intended 
that the Company should be mere ciphers 
and exercise no control over the affairs of 
India, it ought to be avowed, so that the 
Company should take those measures which 
would bring the question of their rights 
to an issue. He was sure that the Com- 
pany would not give up their rights tamely 
—they would not allow them to be frit- 
tered away by the dictum of any indivi* 
dual, however high in rank or station. (//enr, 
hear!) All he desired was, that the opi- 
nions of those who made so light of the 
rights and privileges of the Company 
should be openly avowed ; the proprietors 
would then know what course to take. 

Sir P. Lttime said, he was sure there 
must be some mistake ns to the observa- 
tions of the right hon. bart, (Sir J. Hob- 
house}, but, however, the Court of Direc- 
tors must know from their communi- 
cations with the right hon. bart. as pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, whether 
the opinions attributed to him in the report 
of his speech in the House of Commons, 
were consistent with those which he ex- 
pressed to the Direciors. If he did ex- 
press himself as he was reported to have 
done, no doubt he would avow it; but 
until it was explained, there could be no 
doubt that a serious attack had been made 
on the rights and privileges of the pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. U'eeding hoped that an opportunity 
would be given to Sir John C. Hubhouse 
to express bis regret, either that he was 
mistaken in what he said, or that he was 
mis-reported. He (Mr. Weeding) could 
scarcely believe tliat the right hon. baronet 
had expressed himself in the terms in 
which he had been reported : but be that 
as it might, an opportunity would occur 
for the right bon. bart. to state what it was 
he did mean. The great importance of our 
JEilast- India colonies to this country was 
now admitted on all hands. By the man- 
ner in which those colonics were governed 
—a government which was an anomaly of 
itself— a government directed by twenty- 
four gentlemen selected from the middle 
classes; there was secured to England a 
domination over a larger portion of the 
human race than ever belonged before to 
any country in the world as a mother 
country over colonies. From a state of 
semi-barbarism, or at least from a state of 
half civilization, there was raised a civi- 
lized colony; in fact, a paradise was 


raised out of a desert, and a degree of civi- 
lization was given to heretofore uncivilized 
countries, which probably would last to the 
end of the world, Wa| it not, then, he 
would ask, most important that the power 
and the form of government which had 
produced those happy results, should be 
continued ? The government of our East- 
India possessions as regarded this country, 
partook more of a republican character 
than any other form of government of the 
present day ; it hud achieved its great ob- 
ject ; it brought a hundred millions of men 
under the control of law ; it had imparted 
to them the means of well regulated social 
intercourse. Why then, let him ask, should 
that system of government which bad pro- 
duced so many good effects, he now dis- 
turbed for another system of which they 
had no experience? He differed widely 
from the right hon. bart. (Sir. J. C. Hob- 
house) on another point, in which the right 
hon. bart. appeared to think that his pre- 
decessors in ofUcc were improvident in their 
allowance of pensions and compensation 
to others employed in the Company’s ma- 
ritime service ; he thought this was a slur 
on the predecessors of the right hon. bart. 
which was by no means justifiable. The 
right hon. bart. seemed to think that there 
was no prospective loss : but he seemed to 
forget that those captains who had some 
voyages to go, w ould have been benefited 
by those voyages. Hu made no distinc- 
tion between tiiose who had got compen- 
tion, and those who had a clear right to 
get it. 

Mr. Wigrnm said, that he could not 
allow this disc\ission to close without 
offering a few- words. Of the observations 
of the right hon. hart, in the House of 
Commons he could know nothing per- 
sonally, as he was not a member of the 
house, and was not present at the discus- 
sion, but if be were to take for eranted the 
correctness of the observations attributed 
to the right hon. hart., there could be no 
doubt that they involved a serious attack 
upon the rights and privileges of the Com- 
pany ; this was not the first occasion on 
whith the right hon. bart. had said that 
which was an infringement upon the rights 
of the Company, and what w'as in fact di- 
rectly illegal. The right, hon. bart was deci- 
dedly opposed to the opinions given by Lord 
Glenelg as to the powers and privileges of 
the Company; he (Mr. Wigram) took a 
totally different view of the case, for he 
thought that the Court of Proprietors had 
the right to discuss and give their opinion 
upon all matters connected with the ex- 
penditure of the Company. ‘ When he 
expressed his opinion against that of bir 
John Hobhousc, be must also J*ay that he 
thought the opinion of Lord Elicnimrough 
when president of the Board of Control, 
was equally hostile to the rights and pri- 
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vil«j(«s of the Company. From the letters 
of Mr. C. Grant, (now Lord Glenetg,) to 
the Company, and from the letters to Sir 
J, Malcolm, there could be no doul)t that 
ail the rights and privileges of the Pio- 
prietors were to be continued the same as 
they bad been before the passing of the 
bill ; the Proprietors had the same right to 
meet and discuss all questions of expen- 
diture in timt room, as they had under their 
former charter. The letter of Mr. C. 
Grant said, must however add, in re- 
ference to this subject, that while the go- 
vernment deeply feel the obligation of 
providing for every fair and just claim that 
can be preferred on the part of the pro- 
prietors, it is from other and higher con- 
siderations that (hey are led to attach pecu« 
liar value to that part of their plan, which 
places the proprietors on Indian security. 
The plan allots to the proprietary body 
important powers and functions in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs; and in order 
to ensure their properly exercising such 
poweisand functions, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters deem it essential that they shall be 
linked and bound in point of interest, to 
the country which they are to assist in 
governing,” The measure, therefore, of 
connecting them immediately wiili the 
territory of India, is evidently not an in- 
cidental or immaterial, but a vital con- 
dition of the arrangement : and in propor- 
tion as this condition is dispensed, the ad- 
vantages of the arrangement arc sacriticcd. 
If the proprietors are to look to England 
rather than to India, for the security of 
their dividend, their interest in (he good 
government of India, and consequently 
their fitness as one of the principal organs 
of Indian government, will in the same 
degree be impaired. He diflered fiom 
his lion, friend (Sir C. Torbes) in one 
point; for there was no doubt that if the 
right hon. hart. Sir C. Hobhouse had re- 
fused the sanction of the Board of Control 
to certain propositions of the Court, he 
had an equally good right to state the 
reasons on which he grounded that refusal. 
No doubt the right hon bart. had the right 
to state what was his opinion on the sub- 
ject : but if what he said was correct, the 
constituent body of the Company would 
be worse than useless ; it would be mis- 
chievous, and the Directors and Proprietors 
could appear only as the agents of the 
governmeiil of India ; for his own part, 
he would rather give up his situation as a 
director, and let the whole of the affairs of 
India be managed under the responsibility 
of the government, than consent to have a 
nominal power given to the Company, 
'*'here no efficient exercise of that pow'er 
was periuitted. On this point he might 
quote the letter of Mr, Charles Grant to 
the Chairman, in which he alluded to 
that port of Uie late bill, in which it was 
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the intention of government to continue 
the powers of the proprietary body. In 
that letter tlie right hon. gentleman stated, 
that it was the intention of government to 
connect and bind up the interests of the 
Company with the country which they 
were to assii^t in governing. The right 
hon. gentleman added, that if the Com- 
pany looked to this country rather than to 
India for the payment of their dividends, 
their interest in the government of that 
country would, to a great extent, cease; 
but if they were to look to India for the 
payment of those dividends, their interests 
would be bound up with those of that 
country. These were the sentiments of 
the right hon. gentleman, Mr. C. Grant, 
and it was to be fairly presumed they 
were the sentiments of the government 
with which he was then connected ; and it 
was not unreasonable to infer that they 
were aUo the opinions of the present 
government ; and if that were so, he was 
not unreasonable in assuming that the 
opinions of the right hon. baronet were 
incorrectly given, or that if they were 
correctly reported, the right hon. baronet 
himself was mistaken in what he said. If, 
however, what was reported of the right 
lion, baronet were correct, all he had to 
say upon it was, that the Company might 
as well at once give up their nominal 
powers, for they had no real power to 
interfere in the government of India. 
He would be no party to such a proposi- 
tion; he would resist it to the utmost of 
his power in that court ; for he was firmly 
convinced that the principle assumed by 
the right, hon. baronet was decidedly 
illegal. 

Mr. Twining said, it was not usual in 
that court, nor did he know there was 
any precedent for founding any of their 
proceedings on the reports of debates in 
newspapers. He fully agreed in the sen- 
timents expressed by the hon. baronet (Sir 
C. Forbes), as to every thing connected 
with the interests of our Indian possessions, 
and as to the right of the Company to in- 
terfere, and to exercise its authority in 
every matter connected with those interests; 
— but, at the same time he must say, that 
the Court ought not to take any step upon 
the mere newspaper report of what had 
been said by Sir John Hobhouse, or any 
other member of Parliament. For his own 
part, he could not believe that it was the 
intention of the Government, in the late 
bill, to take away the authority of the 
Court of Proprietors, in matters relating 
to the government of India ; and, as to 
the opinion of Sir J. Hobhouse, as statra 
in the report mentioned by the honourable 
baronet, he would only observe, that in th6 
confusion that frequently took place in the 
discussions in the House of Commons, it 
would be wrong to rely on the reports of 
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Um proceedings. Gifted and able as he 
admitted the reports for the daily press in 
that house were>— and he admitted to the 
ftiiiest extent the talents and abilities srhich 
they displayed— and, even adding the au. 
thority of persons who were placed under 
the gallery in support of the correctness of 
those reports, still he must say, that the 
reports were not authorities on which that 
Court could rely in founding any pro» 
ceedings. If, however, he should find, 
from any official communication, or from 
any document which could be considered 
official, that Sir John C. Hobhouse had 
asserted and laid down those principles 
which were attributed to him in the report, 
he had no doubt that that Court would 
soon be crowded with Proprietors, ready 
and anxious to defend their rights—rights 
which they held under the express autho- 
rity of un act of Parliament, and which 
nothing less than another act of Parliament 
could abrogate. In the mean time, he 
thouglit that this conversation should drop, 
and that the Court should not found any 
resolution upon a mere newspaper report. 
He was sorry to find that the Board of 
Control had not admitted tiie principle 
which the Court of Proprietors had agreed 
on, as to the compensation of some of its 
maritime officers; but he admitted that 
the present was not the time for discussing 
that question, and be hoped that no further 
notice would be now taken of it. 

Mr. Weeding^ adverting to what had 
been said on the assimilation of the sugar 
duties, observed, that the great increase of 
the culture of sugar in our Indian posses- 
sions had resulted from the encouragement 
given to that culture in the year 1822. 
There was no doubt that the encourage- 
ment of that culture would be most im- 
portant to India, and he was sure that the 
Directors would give their attention to that 
important branch of East-India produce. 
He trusted also that they would direct 
their attention to other matters connected 
with East-Indiaproduce, such as the growth 
of cotton- wool, and the culture of silk and 
indigo, and other valuable productions of 
our East-India possessions. If the Court 
would allow him, he would submit a mo- 
tion; or if there was any ohjeciion, he 
would give it as a notice ; but he sttould 
wish to move that the Court of Directors 
be requested to give their attention to the 
culture of cofton-wool, and also to the 
culture of silk and indigo, and the other 
produce of India, with the view to promote 
an increase in the growth and quality of 
those articles. 

Colonel Stakes said, he would support 
the motion of his hon. friend. From bis 
own experience he could state, that where 
attention had been given to the culture of 
cotton-wool in Ii^a, it bad been followed 
by great success. In Calcutta, Mr. Fen- 


drick had embarked a large capital in the 
growth of cotton; he had cultivated the 
Orleans cotton, and had been iso successful 
in its cultivation that his cotton sold for 
19^d. per lb. ; and Mr. Pendrick stated 
that if proper attention were paid to the 
culture of cotton, it might be produced in 
India to any extent that the consumption 
of this country required. It was said that 
American cotton plants, when grown in 
India, deteriorated in quality ; this, how. 
ever, was disproved by the experiments 
made by the gentleman to wliom he al. 
luded. In some parts where the Orleans 
cotton had been planted, the tide flowed 
in and swept away many of the plants ; but 
some knolls had remained, and, after a lapse 
of fourteen years, when nobody thought the 
plants could be productive, they had shot 
out, and produced a large crop of cotton, 
equal in quantity and quality to any 
American cotton. He trusted that these 
circumstances would induce the Directors 
to give their attention to this subject. 

Mr. St. George Tucker assured the court, 
that the Directors had not been in. 
attentive to this subject ; he himself had 
published a paper on the matter, in which 
he would not say. there was much informa- 
tion, but, at all events, the reception it 
had met showed that the Court of Direc- 
tors was not inattentive to the improve- 
ment of the culture of cotton, as well as 
the other produce of our Indian posses, 
sions. Under the direction of the court, 
cotton seeds of all kinds had been sent out 
to India. Improved machinery had also 
been sent there. Rewards had been offered 
for improved culture, and such other en- 
couragements had been given for the 
growth of cotton, that he was led to hope, 
that at no very distant day the Company 
might compete with the United States of 
America in the produce of that article. 
Such steps had been taken to improve the 
cultivation of cotton in India, that he hoped 
that we might soon, not only rival other 
countries in the production of that article, 
but that it might also be made the means 
of affording larger remittances from India; 
and be likewise trusted that the improved 
culture of silk and indigo might afford an 
increased means for those remittances. 

Colonel Sjfkest in explanation, observed, 
that he did not impute any want of atten- 
tion to the subject to the Court of Direc- 
tors; on the contrary, he had reason to 
believe that they bad given their attention 
to the subject. 

Sir C, Forbes said, that cotton plants 
which were laid in the ground thirty years 
ago at Bombay, had sold at half-a-crown 
a pound, which was higher than any 
American cotton; and he had no doubt 
that, if pains were taken to improve the 
culture of cotton, the effect would be, that 
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many tracts of land which were now bar- 
ren might be improved to a paradise. 

The Chairman said, that the Court of 
Directors had paid a great deal of attention 
to this subject, and they were willing to 
give every information which they had 
collected respecting it. The honourable 
proprietor had moved, that the Court of 
Directors be requested to give their atten- 
tion to the matter, and that they should 
investigate it. Now they had investigated 
the subject fully, and he would suggest to 
the hon. gentleman, that he should alter 
his motion to this effect, that instead of 
investigating, the Directors should be re- 
quested to lay before the court the infor- 
mation which they had collected respecting 
the cultivation of cotton, silk, and indigo. 
The Court of Directors was most anxious 
to lay beforo the proprietors all the infor- 
mation they had collected on these points, 
and if the hon. proprietor would frame his 
motion so as to call for that information, 
he would not oppo^e it ; but from the 
reduced state of the establishment, the 
documents might have been ready before 
now. 

Mr. Weeding said, that he was glad to 
learn that the attention of the Directors 
had been called to this subject, and he was 
quite willing to frame his motion in the 
way which bad been suggested by the hon. 
Chairman. 

The following motion was then put and 
agreed to : 

Resoived .'—That the Court of Directors bo re- 
quest^ to communicate to this court any infor- 
mation which they may possess regarding the 
production of cotton-wool and the culture and 
manufacture of silk and indigo in British India. 

ATTENDANCE IN THE PROPRIETORS’ 
ROOM. 

Sir C. Forbes said that he had now to 
rail the attention of the court to a subject 
which he considered of some importance. 
The hon. Chairman had just alluded to the 
reduced state of the Company’s establish- 
ment, and, for his (Sir C. Forbes’) part, 
he could not see why the Directors should 
incapacitate themselves by reductions, from 
being of that use to the Company which 
they could otherwise be. He believed 
that many of the reductions that had been 
made did not originate with the Directors 
themselves, but, in sanctioning those re- 
ductions, they lent themselves to a system 
which detracted from their utility. See 
how the proprietors suffered from these 
reductions. Look at the proprietors’ 
room, and see the situation in which they 
had been placed ; they had, on the ground 
of what he could not but call a very mis- 
taken economy, been deprived of the ser- 
vices of a very able and efficient servant, 
who had for many years been in the Com- 
pany’s employment. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
went to-day to the proprietors’ room, and 
asked for Mr. Sheppard, to whose zeal 
Asiat,Ja%im. N.S. Vot, 20. No. 79. 
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and ability in attending on the proprietorSf 
and procuring them any documents for 
which they sought, he could bear testi- 
mony. When he entered, he saw a paper 
stuck on the glass, on which was written 
** Please to ring the bell.” He did ring 
the bell, and one of the messen^rs made 
his appearance to know what it was he 
wanted. He said he wanted to see Mr. 
Sheppard : but was told that he was gone 
away, and was now residing in Aberdeen, 
having been pensioned off*. Other pro- 
prietors came and rang the bell, and re- 
ceived a similar answer to their enquiries. 
Now he owned he could not see the pro- 
priety of such economy as that, which got 
rid of the service of a man so useful to the 
proprietors as Mr. Sheppard had been. 
The proprietors had a right to be attended 
in their room, and certainly no man could 
have been better fitted for that situation 
than Mr. Sheppard had been. He be- 
lieved that that gentleman had been twenty 
years in the Company’s service, and, at 
the time of his removal, w'as in the receipt 
of an income of ^300 a-year. What sort 
of economy, he would ask, was it to get 
rid of his valuable services, in order to 
save one-third of his income ? He did 
trust that the Directors would reconsider 
the subject, and recall a gentleman, whose 
services were so useful to the Company. 

Mr. Weeding said, he could add bis testi- 
mony to that of the hon. bart. as to the effi- 
cient services of Mr, Sheppard, who was on 
all occasions most active and most willing 
to give to the Proprietors every informa- 
tion which they required. He himself had 
bad occasion recently to go to the proprie- 
tors’ room to enquire for a particular docu- 
ment. He rang the bell, and a porter 
made his appearance, and in answer to his 
enquiries, said he would go to the Secre- 
tary’s Office and call down one of the 
clerks. He did so, but on the arrival of 
the clerk, he seemed to know nothing what- 
ever of the document which was requited. 
He (Mr. Weeding) did not dispute the 
light of the Directors to make any arrange- 
ment they thought proper with respect to 
their clerks — but, without attempting to in- 
terfere with those arrangements, he did 
hope that the Court would reconsider the 
matter, and if it was not inconsistent with 
any rules they had laid down, that they 
would restore Mr. Sheppard to the situa- 
tion which he had so ably Ailed. 

Col. S^kes and two other proprietors 
also bore testimony to the zeal and ability 
with which Mr. Siicppard had dischargeil 
his duties in the Pioprietors’ room. 

The Chairman was glad to hear so many 
testimonies borne to the efficiency of one 
who had been so long in the Company’s 
service. With respect to Mr. Sheppard 
he should observe, that his removal came 
within a general rule for the removal of 
certain extra clerks, and he could not have 
(2 C) 
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been retained without doing injustice to matter into consideration, and mention it 
others* The clerk in the proprietors* room to the Court of Directors. (^«ar, hear}\ 
had not any thing to do for more than Mr. Weedin» was glad to hear this ex. 
eight or nine months in the year, and it pression from the hon. Chairman. 
was thought that a person permanently to thought that the payment of so very eH). 
attend was not necessary, as a clerk from cient a servant of the Company* would be 
the Secretary’s Office would attend when a much better application of the Compa. 
required. However, after such a general ny*s funds, than spending ;^8,000 on th« 
expression of the opinion of the proprie- expedition to the Euphrates, 
tors on the subject, he would take the The Court then adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Common.s, June 7. 

Mr. Buckingham's Case. — Mr. Tulk once 
more brought forward wh.it are termed Mr. 
Buckingham's “claims,” which were again 
opposed by the government anJ negatived 
by the house, by a majority of 92 against 
6C. Sir John Hobhouie alluded to the 
“ threatening letters” which had been sent 
round the country on this subject.* 

June 17. 

Capts. Newall, Barrow and Glas-ywole.-^ 
Mr. Young presented a petition from these 
gentlemen, complaining that the compeiu 
sation to which they were entitled under 
the Act fi and 4 of Will. IV., 84., had 
been withheld from them. 

Sir J. ILtbhotise said, that no man es- 
teemed the value of the services of the offi- 
cers of the East- India Company more than 
himself ; but, having seen the petition, and 
inquired into the case of the individuals, he 
felt it his bounded duty to state, that they 
were not entitled to the compensation 
which they claimed. 

Mr. Youmj gave notice of a motion 
for the 7th July, to refer the petition to 
a Select Committee, and it is to be hoped 
it w'ill be Boceded to. 

June 22. 

Sugar — Mr. S. Rire, in a Com- 

mittee of Ways and Means, announced the 
intention of government to equalize the 
duty on East and Wesi'Imlia sugar, and 
that the equalization would not be gradual, 
but immediate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STRAM NAVIGATION. 

An experiment in steam navigation, on 
a grand scale, is about to be made under 
the direction, and at the sole expense of the 
East'India Company. Two vessels of the 
largest class have been for some time pre- 
paring, and are now nearly completed, 

• A meetine took place on the 15th June at the 
Freenuwon’s Hall, at which it was resolved to open 
a lutMCTiptlon to conpeneate Mr. Buckhigham for 
his iosset. Gord William Bentinck was present, 
awl spoke In favour of the project. 


with which it is intended, at intervalii of 
about a month each, that the voyage to 
Bengal shall be made by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The steam-engines of each vessel 
will be of two hundred horse power. Ar. 
rangements have been made for providing 
a supply of coals at stated places, for wliicli 
3,000 tons have been ordered, and they 
are said to be so well chosen as to allow 
the power of steam to be kept up with very 
little intermission during the whole dis. 
tance. To what use these vessels are to be 
put at the termination of the voyage, doe^ 
not appear to be yet fully settled.— Times 

THK CHINA TRADE. 

On the l.‘)th June* a meeting of the 
merchants and others connected with the 
importation of te.T from China, was held at 
the City of London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a report from those mein- 
bersof the East- India and Chinn Associa- 
tion, who had had interviews with Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining, if possi- 
ble, an extension of the period fixed for the 
payment of the present duty upon Hnhea 
teas. Mr. G. G. de II. Larpent took the 
chair. Mr. P.ilrner moved the appoint- 
inent of a committee of twelve gentlemen, 
for the purpose of considering the best 
means of bringing the question before a 
committee of tlie House of Commons. 
Mr. Bates seconded the resolution, wbirh 
was carried unanimously, and the cominit- 
lee was nominated. 

TUX PXKSIAN PRINCES. 

The three young Persian piinceshave 
made their dSut in the fashionable world. 
In the absence of any received envoy, how- 
ever, from the court of Tehran, no ar- 
rangements have yet been completed for 
the introduction of the princes at court. 


GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS, 
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Arrivaln, 


M»vaO. Jam Elita, Jones, from South Sea*; 

■ .the River.-^UNK 3. Eliza, Campbell, from 
iflt Jan.; off Penzance.— 4. Sarah and Eli- 
swain, from South Seas; off Plymouth.- 
f^Kom6(«Ro61»iwm, Scott, from China .IWh 
*t ^ . Neotune, Stockley, from China 5th Feb.i 
at lieal.— Foii'J/ Quaen* Doulhwaite, from 
“Jd Cape i«Ul Match : in the 

an!u and St. Helena, 15th do. ; at Po tsmouth— 
^&en M,e>r, Honey, from Manilla 17th Nov.; 
Tsw”naue.-7. I^dy Roffiee. Pollock, from 
u ..hav ‘Wih Jan., and Cape 7th April; oft the 
SJi'lU »/HuM«y, Molliron. from China 
SKeb.; off Urighton.-C«M/-i«-, Palmer, from 
Vith Anril; at Deal.— J'otriMt King, Clarke, 
r ‘‘Vn China iJdth Jan. ; WtllMiu Thoinpeon, Wild, 

S Mauritius 7th Feb.; both at Bnstol.-O. 
ociir de Lion, Waimcsley, from Chin.i iJJd Jan. , 
iLodoeit Coleman, fiom Bombay Mh Jan. ; 
Madura, Dixon, from Bombay -^hili Jan., and Cape 
K? il ; Anmfidale, Hdl, Iro.ri Madras 3brh 
lati • FViiieo (Jueen, Holmes, from China jtM 
i»n ■ all at Liverptwl. - IVUliam Uurras, None, 
from Mauritius. 20th Feb.; off 
W)irf)MrV» Chapman, from Bengal 4th l-eb. . oft 
X land.-.<H/‘i^‘^^*c»''»/^. Johnstone, rom China 
9?d Jan.; off Dover.-l). Triumph. Oreen, from 
Bombay 3l8t Jan., and Cape 4th April ; at DmI.— 
iriw, a, Stephenson, from V. U. Land hth Jan.; 

nosau-lluke nf Northumberland, Pope, from 
BliBal WhFeb.; Taibutt. trom Ma- 

dras^ loth Feb., and t ape /th April, both at 
Por*lmouth.-lO. Norfolk, Oatenby. from N. S. 
Wale* 11th Feb.; London, M'Lean, from Bengal 
27th Jan.; both at Liverpool. — J^odj/ Koteena, 
Main, from Bombay tith Feb.; oft Holy^ad. 
-MarJaretha, Barcham, from Sourabaya; War- 
rtn^SeSm, from South Seas; Eetiella, Bos- 
worth, from Cape 27th March; Deal.— 

Minerva, Templer, from China 5th ; oft 
Lyme. — TFi'tfi'* Ellis, from China 10th Jan. ; 
ott‘ Dover.— Boss, from P^tavia;^ 

the Wight. — 1 1. General Palmer, Down, from 
China Wd Jan.; at Dcal.-KuMcw, Lenangton, 
from vT D. Land 29ih Jan.; oft Portsmouth.- 
Urania, Ainly, from China IDth Jan.; Uijtun, 
Bushby, from Bombay lUth Jan.; both at Livcr- 
\)00l.-l3. Gtenalvon, Skinner, troin Mauritius 
iSSiFeb., and C’apeJlst March ; otr Swanage.- 
John Derumtoun, M‘Kie, from A’* 

Feb. ; oft' Dover.— and Jane, Winter, from 
Cane I8th March; in the River -OmwOd, Allen, 
from Bombay 1st Feb. ; at Liyeri>ool.-J«we« 
M’Inroy, t'leland, from China 21st .Ian. (f^ the 
Clyde); Derwent, llewett, from China; 

Kerr, from Clima 7th Feb., and Ascension 18th 
April 1 all off Cork,— 15. Macamir, Poppm, flora 
Batavia; off Dover. — /ot<>c//«, 

China 12th Jan ; at Leilh.-16. John D^oodall, 
Arnold, from Bengal 29th Ja"-? 

17. AtUu, Hunt, from Mauritius 1.1th Marcn, and 
Cape 13lh April; off Penzance.— Roiwl H'lu'u'w* 
Smith, from Mauritius 24th Feb.; oft Holyhead. 

— Enmore, Swamson, from China 2(ith Jan. ; on 
Cork. — CWomfcrt, Matkellar, from Ceylon 15th 
Feb.; off Plymouth.- 18. luabella. Brown, from 
Bengal 17th Feb , ami Cape 13ih April; Ann, ver- 
tue, from V. D. Land; both off Plymouth.- Plie- 
noneme. Hoed, from Bauvia; D*‘^tmouth. 

20. Mary, Jacks, from V. D. Land 2l|tb •Ian., and 
Rio de Janeiro ; off Mwgate.-S«/i^G/*. i’lo th, 
from Manilla 7th Feb.; a. Cowc*.-G«M-gv. wp- 
penhelm, from .st. Helena Idtli Jan., and 
doth March; Columbia, Booth, from China, In 
Feb.; both at Deal.— 22. Fortune, Lcsicr, from 
N. S. Wales 6th Feb.; at Deal.-23. Jeme, Be , 
from N. S. Wales 4.h March; at Liverpool.-24. 
Marie Thercae, Geottry, from Bauvia; oft Scilly. 

Departures. 

May 24. FSephanta, Buchanan, for Bengal . from 
Greenock.— 28. lludderajicld. Hall, for Bonify ; 
from Liverpool.—^. Hope, M'Callum, for N. S. 

Wales; from Liverpool.— D mc/**** «/iVorr/»H»iocr- 

tand, Roxburgh, for N. S. Wales with emigrants); 
from Cork.— 28. i4^«j3pi«o, Rodgers, for Ceylon ; 
from Deal. — Tai-fwtn, Hunt, tor Batavia and 
China; from Liverpool.— 29. Cognae Pf'c'fflG * 
tall, for Mauritius: Jane, Churchward, for N. "• 
Wales; both from Deal.-31. Pcincrw CharhVe. 
M'Kean, for Bombay: Alesander, penneger, loi 
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China ; both from Liverpool.— JUNS 1. Jamaica, 
Martin, for Bombay ; from Greenock.— TorF.ReW, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool.— Paragwn, Cooke, 
for Mauritius ; from Bristol.— C'umlirian, Paul, for 
Johanna and Madagascar (with Company’s coal*! ; 
from Llanelly.— Mimnda, Hopper, and Ludlow, 
Firth, both tor Mauritius ; from Deal —2. Alice, 
Scale*, for Bengal : from Liverpool.— 5. Courier, 
Dixon, for Cape (with troops) ; from Cork; 
Fanny, Taylor, for Manilla ; from Liverjiool.— 8. 
Norfolk, Gildowny, for Mauritius ; from Deal.— 
8. Mary Somerville, Jackson, and Africa, Croug' 
ham, both for China; from Livei pool.— 9. Bet- 
haven, Crawford, and Fatima, Fethers, both for 
Bengal; from Liverpool.— 11. Arab, Sparkes, for 
Bengal; iMdy Kennuwuy, Davison, for N. S. 
Wales (With convicts) ; Sea IVtteh, Huson, for 
Cape ; ail from Deal. — 1.1. Repulse, Pryce, for 
Madras and Bengal (with troops) ; from Torbay.— 
14. Duke of Lanraatei', Hargraves, for Madias and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 14. Heroine, M'Car- 
thy, for Cape, Maiiras, and Bengal; llooyhley, 
Holmes, for 


iiiy, nir niaunio, auu 

Bay ley, for N. S. Wales; Caiolme, nuuuea, mi 
Ca|)e; t'aptuin Cook, Brown, for N..S. Wales, via 
Dublin (witlt convicts) ; all trom Deal.— Culttmtia, 
Huotuii, for Bombay , and Canton, Garbutt, for 
Mauritius (with Company’s coals) ; both from 
Llanelly.— 1.5. Thomut Grenville, Thornhill, for 
Madras and Bengal; from Porisinouth.— IViWiani, 
Thomas, for Bengal; fiom Liverpool.— 1<!. Arab, 
Lowe, tor Singapore ; from Liver{)ool.— //ro5»«/i. 
Brown, for Batavia and China; from Bristol.— 17- 
Eimouth, Warren, for Madias and Bengal; Mar- 
garet and Ann, Bock, for Cape and Mauritius: 
Doth from Don].— Patriot King, t'laikc, for China; 
from Bristol.— 18. Ruibargh Castle, Cumberland, 
for Madras and Bcnga ; from Portsmouth.- Afan- 
chestei , Hawkes, fur Mauritius ; from Deal.— /inn 
RtUihvin, Crawford, tor China; James Matheson, 
Milward, for Singapore , Orleunn, Cameron, for 
Bomtiay; all from Liverpool.— J{e««u;jt, M’Leod, 
for Mauritius; from Greenock.— 19. Annabella, 
Anstruther, for Mauritius ; from Deal.— 20. Ben- 
gal, Marjoram, for Bombay; Joshua C-arrolt, 
J’oby, for Cape and Swan River ; both from Deal. 
—fVtlliam Jai-dine, Highat, for Batavia and 
China; from Liverpool. — 23- Clifton, Worsell; 
for China; from Deal.-26. True tinton. Beach, 
for Madras and Bengal, from PortAmouth.— 
Richaid Alaop, M'Michael, for China; Countess 
of Durham, Tiald, for N. .s. Wales; Velucity, tor 
ttlustat; Olive liianch, Shirhng, for Cane; all 


rnompson, ror nomuay , rr 
for Mauritius; Floisntm, Dcloitte, ‘Of *''• 
Wales; Elizabeth, Austin, for ditto (with con- 
victs) ; Scotia, for V . D> Land ; all from Deal. 

passengers from INDIA- 
Per Clifton, from Ceylon : Mrs. Jeffery and two 
children; Mrs. Worsen. 

Pei* Aberaombie Robinson, from China and St. 
Hdwia; Major and Mrs. Hunter; Capt. Caskell. 

Per Neptune, from -St. Helena; Lieut. Mac- 
Lane; Mr. James Matthews. 

PerFairv Queen, from Ceylon: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ackland; Mr. and Mrs. Mackay; Mr. Young: 
Lieut. Jones; seven children ; three servants. 

P.H. fndu Untiles, from Bombay: Mrs. Camp- 
bell; Mrs. Grierson; Col. Russell, artillery ; m4. 
Havxlock, H. M. 4lh L. Drags.; Capt. M Duff. 

H 5l 40th regt.. In charge of invalids; Capt. 
Inna wth N 1.; Lieut Prior, 21st ditto. Lieut. 
Viinfs 2iilh ditto; Lieut. Frederick, 18th ditto; 

“ LfflwV. Mr Bnaishott. H-M .B. Winchester 

M. iVi. V. 8 rMMre..; 2 

'vants -From the Cape: George Greig. bsq. ; Mrs. 

wo Misses and two Masters Grcig; Miss 
dS'- M?. Hodgkins and two children; twoser- 

K. H. “srs: 

Cant c. H. Graeme, 5th L. C., t-apv- 

r b'cv.^e! ciiS^ AsJfst, Surg. Ro*e: 

R?v Fafhlr Loids; Misses Calder. 

n'vps, and O’Neill. Master* 1 . and L. O N.iU. 
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Cochniic, VVriffht, Harper, and Criiip ; 10 ser- 
vants t Oinvalink 

tVr Ehza Hapwood, from Singapore: Mr. Gur- 
iloii; Mr. Cornish. 


thenar, uean, Aigm, urey, u uneil, Macktin 
and Rady; 98 Invalids of 7th regt. ; 8 won in 
and lA children of ditto. (Mr. Tytler and M» 
Tobin, died at sea>. 


Petl'^iuiHph, from Bombay s Mrs. liadow; Mrs. 
White and chiM : Col.Dallaiityne, Bombay army : 
Dr. Ramsay, H. M. 48Lh regt. ; Lieut. Macdonell. 
19th N. I., in charge of Invalids; l.ioat. Ander- 
aon, 17th N. 1. 1 Sure John M'Morris; two MJises 
Forbes; Master M'Morris; 40 H. C. invalids. Sic. 
—From the Cape: Mrs. Harvey: Mis. Hughes; 
Misses Gibbs and Hughes; William Harvey. Esq.; 
Lieut. Col. Hughes, C. B. Bombay army ; three 
Masters Harvey.— Joseph Haivey, Ksq., diisl at 
sea) — Leftat the Cap:: A .‘shaw, Esq.,!'. S. ; Mrs. 
Shaw ; Master and Miss Shaw. 

Per Broxftomehurp, from Bengal (additional) ; 
Mrs. Thomas Kennedy. 


Per Gabrtelle, from Bengal !for Havre) ; Mon* 
Cordier, governor of Chandernagore ; Madamr 
Coidier; Mrms. Cordier, flls; Madame de Moniet 
and two children; Madame de Arbolleg; Mong 
Arlxiiles, Faudon, and BuUier; Dr. Paterson- 
P. S. Baiber, Esq.; Mons. Motel, Ahbin. and 
Moulon. 


Per Or<mtes,(rom Madraa; Mrs. M' Master and 
family: Mrs. Hay; two Misses Hay; Sir Patrick 
Lnulesay, C. B. ; Lieut. Col. Townsend; Lieut 
Col. Kyd; Major Poole: Maj. C. M. Bird; W 
Lavle, Esti.; Dr. Hay; Lieut. Ommnney, 2d L C • 
Lieut. Boland, H. M. :i9th foot; Lieut. .Swviiv’ 
11. M. (iOd foot. 


Per tiorfolk, from Sydney: Dr. Uoyler; Dr. 
Pinea ; Mr. Flower; Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Wad- 
dell. 

Per Elisabeth, from Bengal : Mr, and Mrs. 
Aitchison ; Mr. Barclay and child. 

Per Dukeof Northumberland, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Col. Walker; Itlra. Cumming; Mrs. Daunt; Mrs. 
Platt; Mrs. Ilolmes ; Mrs. Clialmers; Mrs. Goad; 
Capt. Manning, Kith N. L; (!apt. Platt; Dr. 
Daunt: Dr. Stoddart; Lieut. Tucker: Lieut. 
Smith; Ens. Chalmers: F. Bathie, Esq.: — 
Parish, Esq. : Rev. F. Holmss; 13 children; seven 
servant.s.— From St. Helena: Dr. M'Rtchie; 
(Maj. Fernie was landed at SU Helena for the 
Cape.) 

Per Aftnerva, from China; Dr. llardwicke. 

Pec Lotidon, from Bengal; H. L. Bhndford, 
Esq. ; Capt. P. Neville. 

Pst Annandale, from Madras ; Capt. Wetherall, 
41st regt. 

Per H. M. S. Atholl, from St. Helena: Mrs* 
Knipe and two children; Mrs. Lester; Lieut* 
T. B. Knipe, St. Helena regt., rommaiuling de- 
tachment: Lieut. Lester, St. Helena regt.; Mr. 
W. Mulhall, conductor of Oidn.itice; Mr. a, Arm- 
strong ; Mr. A. E>rc; Mr. J. Wright ; 1311 men of 
the artillery and infantry ; 37 soldiers’ wives ; HU 
children of ditto. 

Per Rubicon, from V. D. Land ; Mr. A. Murray. 
Per Colombo, from Ceylon; Mrs. .Selkirk; R. M. 
Sneyd, Esq., and children; Lieut. Col. Vavasour; 
Lieut. B. Layard. 

Per Atlag, from Mauritius; Mr. and Mrs. Pear- 
son: Miss Pearson : Mr. and Mrs. Rowlandson; 
Capt. and Mrs. Andrews; Mr. and Mrs, Luce; 
Mr. and Mrs Gilbert; three Mhsos Gilbert ; Mr. 
A. Gilbeit; Mr. M. Noncoinp; Mr. Blane: Mr. 
Sangery and Master Sangcry; Mi. Duval; Mas- 
ters west and Vicrange; four servanls. 

Per Janbella, from Bengal: Mrs. Brown; Mrs. 
Silver; Mrs. Graham; Miss Robson; Miss Wat- 
kins; Capt Vernon; Capt, Warner; Capt. Reilly ; 
Capt. Rogers; Lieut. Little; Rev. Mr. Anderson; 
J. F. Sandys, Esq ; Master Robson. 

Per Vtbilia, from V. D. Land: Mrs btopford; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dyus and child; Mr. T. Walker; 
Mr. N. Solomon; Mr. E. Martin; Mr. W. Ro- 
berts. 

Per Mary, from V. D. Land: Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron : Mr. and Mrs. Hobson ; Mr. Duncan; 
Air. Lonsdale; Mr. iltoddart. 


1'AS.SK.SG£IIS TO INDIA, &C. 

Per ( otirier, for Cape, &c. (from Cork) : LiouK 
Vereker and Touzel, 27th foot; Capt. ((owm, ami 
Ensigns Pollard and Sherson, 72d foot; Ensign, 
Elhs and Guise, 7.'»th frxit ; detachments for II. ,M. 
27th, 72d, and 75th regts. 

Pec HejiuUc, for Madras and B.-ngal : Lieut. 
Col. Gummer; Major and Mrs. M' Donald ; C.ipt. 
Wake; Lieut. Piescott; Lieut. Walker ; Dr. Bal- 
four Mr. and Mrs. Brae; Mr. and Mrs. Heyland; 
Rev. Mr. Brotherton and lady: Miss Reddish'; 
Mr. Horneman; Mr. Ibbetson ; Mr. (Bascott;’ 
Mr. Hcykind; Mr. Greathed; Mr. LeB.is; Mr. 
Marquis; Mr. Harris; Mr. Cummins; Mr. John- 
ston ; Mr. Forsyth; Mr. Alexander; Mr. Ma- 
ginnes; Mr. Pryce; Mr. Ford ; Mr. Guilin; Mr 
Sutherland, Mr. Gedge; Mr. Harris; Mr. Cooper 
Per Ermouth, for Madias and Bengal: About 
fifteen King’s officers ; troops, &c. 

Per True Jiritou, fur Madras and Bengal: .Sir 
P. Maitland, new commander-In-chief at Madras, 
and family; Major and Mrs. Wardlaw; Capt. 
Conway; Capt. Godfrey ; Capt. Justice ; (’apt. V. 
Hughes; Capt. Weston; Lieut- .Short; Assist. 
S’urg. Carr; Rev. Mr. Peckenham and family; 
Mr. F. Hughes; Mr, Blunt; Mr. Tucker; sevcial 
troops. 

Per Arab, for Bengal ; Mr, and Mrs. Dourke, &c. 

. / Per Ro.rhurf'b Caatle, for Madras and Bengal : 
■•'Mr. and Mrs. Roussac and iiartv; Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson and family; Miss Padclon; ('apt. Ausliii! 
Ens. James; Mr. Hardiman; Mr, Foster; Mr. 
Harrison. 

Per Boone, for Bombay : Capt. and Mrs. .Saun- 
ders; MihS Dingwall. 

Per Thomas OienvUte, for Madias and Beng.il- 
Mrs. E. Strahan; Mrs. Polwhele; Mrs. Cotk; 
Col. Cock; Lieut. Raleigh; Mr. Richards; Mr. 
Fulkirton. 

Per Duke of Lancaster, for Madras and Bengal : 
W. Chat field. Esq.; Mr. and Mrs, Symes; J. E. 
Arbuthnot, Es<|. ; Mr. Curtis. 

Per Mountgtuai t Elph instune, for Bengal : M rs. 
Col. Littler; Mrs. Lane; Mrs. Ftrgusson; Mrs. 
Bunce: Mrs, Thoma.s; Miss Bunce; two Misses 
Elphinstone; Miss Pratt; Miss Davidson; Miss 
Thomas; Col. Littler; H. S. Lane, Esq.; W. 11. 
Fergusson, Esq. ; Charles Thomas, h.sq. ; Ens. 
M'M.ilion‘, Messrs. Russell, Forbra, Beiinet,Turn- 
bull, Davis, Fergusson, and Dyce. 


Et ported. 

Per Emily, from Bengal: Capt. H. Monke, 39th 
N.L; Capt. E. C. Archbold, 8th L. Cav.: Lieut* 
R. Wright, 2filhN.l. : .Andrew Peterson, Esq.; 
Misses Sicker and Fisher; Masters Fisher and 
Lloyd. 

Per Zenobia, from Bengal : Mrs. Turner and 
two children; Mrs. Ainslie: Mrs. Rowuoft and 
two children ; Mrs. Cowie and two ditto ; Mrs. 
Martin and two ditto: Miss Dougan; J. Master, 
Ksq.. C. S. ; J. G. Lawrell. Esq., C. S. ; T. B. C. 
Bayley, Esq., C. S.; Major Gairdner, 14th N.L; 
Capt. A. C. Scott. 70th ditto ; Capt Roweroft, 
1st ditto; Capt Matthias, 33d ditto; Lieut W. 
Martin, 52d oitto; Lieut. Master, L. Cav,; J. 
Cowie, Esq.; D. Ainslie, Esq. ; — Joseph, Esq. : 
Lieut. Edwards. 

Per Hercules, fi om N. S. Wales : Mrs. Bouverle ; 
Mrs. Barnes: Mrs. Fowler Major Bouverle, 17th 
regt.; Dr Loar; Messis. Varicy, Crocker, Smith, 


BIRTHS, MARIUAGKS, ANU 
DEATHS. 

UIKTHS. 

May 28. The lady of Lieut James Remington, 
Bengal army, of a sun. 

31. At Edinburgh, the lady of Assist Surg. D. 
Grierson, M. 1)., of the Bombay medical esta- 
blishment, of a son. 

June 2. At Kensington, the lady of Capt II. K- 
Ricketts, of the 48th Madras N. L, of a daugliler. 

5. The widow of the late Colonel Delamain, of 
a son. 

6. In Woburn Square, the lady of Col. Pereira, 
of the Madras army, of a son. 

7. At ('atisfield, near Fareham, Hants., the ladv 
of Henry Gardiner, Esq., late of the Madras ciril 
service, of a daughter. 
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7. At Bath, the lady of Major H4velock, of 
ri. M. 4th Lt. Drags., of a daughter. The infant 
died on the 9th. 

17 At Hyde, Isle of Wight, Mrs. T. T. Harlng- 
tin, of a son. 


marriages. 

May 10. At the Church of the Hocun Grises, in 
Posen, Elisa Margaret Dickens, eldest daughter of 
the late John Dickens, Esq., Judge of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and also at Calcutta, to Louis de 
Zakrsewski, eldest son of Charles de Zakrscwski, 
of Osick Nielagowo, &c., in the circle of Kosten. 

31. At St. George’s, Hanover .Square, J. Lindsay, 
Esq., of Loughry, in the county of Tyrone, to 
Harriott He.ster, daughter of the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn. 

June I. At Bury St. Edmund’s, J. W. Langford, 
Esq., of the Bombay civil service, to Susann.i, 
eldest daughlerof S.W. Hicks, Esq. of Ilfracombe, 
in the county of Devon, and grand-daughter of the 
Idte Thomas Mills, Ksq., of Great .Saxham Hall, 
Suffolk. 

— At Putney, F. H. Lindsay, Esq., to Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the late Claud Russell, Ksq., of 
the Bengal civil service. 

4. At Liverpool, John Ponsonby Vero, E-<q., 
eldest son of John Vero, Esq., of the county Wex- 
ford, to Caroline, fifth daughter of S. Walmslcy, 
Eso. , of Great Crosby, and niece of Major Sneyd, 
of the Hon. East-liulia Company’s service. 

14. At St. Pancras, Joseph Bonsor, Esq., of 
Polesdon, Surrey, to Eliza Denne, youngest daugh- 
ter of Major Alexander Urme, Fitzroy Square. 

16. At Edinburgh, Capt. Charles Wahab, Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, to Janet, second daugh- 
ter of Duncan Go wan. Esq. 

— At .St. James’s Church, the Rev. Henry M.1I- 
thus, rector of Pougbill, Devonshire, only son of 
the late Rev. Robert Malthus, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at the F.a«t-India College, to Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William Otter, Prin- 
cipal of King’s College.— And at the same time, 
Alexander Trotter, Esq., third son of Alexander 
Trotter, Esq., of Dreghom, N.B., to Jacqueline, 
third daughter of the Rev. William Otter, Prin- 
cipal of King's College. 

20. At Worcester, 'I'homas C. Loughn.in, Esq., 
of the lion. East-India Conijitr.y's civil service, 
Bombay, to Harriet Strkkiand, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Nicholas Power, Esip, of yuten 
Srjuare. 


IIKATHS. 

Fob. 14. On his pa.ssagc home from New South 
Wales, on board the Hcrculen, Lieut. Wellington 
Tobin, of the 17th regt., second son of Thomas 
Tobin, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Mfm:h 12. Washed overboard in a gab* at sea, 
and drowned, on his pa8«agc home from Van Die- 


men’s Land, on lioard the Herculee, George Grant 
Fraser Tytler, Esq., late of the 4th regt" eldest 
surviving son of W. F. Tytler, Esq., of Belnaln. 
sherin of Inverness-shire. 


xp. At sea, on Doard the Triumph, on the 
passage from the Cape of Good Hope, Joseph 
Harvey. Esq., treasurer general. * 

Mai/3i). At Heavitren, near Exeter, of apoplexy. 
Colonel John Delamaln, C.B., of the Hon; East- 
India Company’s service. 

— Onboard the East-India ship FMza, off SclI- 
ly, James Napier Ly.-!!!. Esq., of Calcutta, after 
an absence of twenty years. 


June 1. At Lyon Terrace, Edgeware Road, in 
her 2JHh year, Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. Mignon, of Bombay, and relict of Mr. 
Wm. Woodd, youngest son of the late Rev. Basil 
Woodd, surviving her husband only four months, 
and leaving four infant orphan children unpro- 
vided for. 


4. At Chiswick, in-^the filltb year of his age, 
W. D. Jennings, Ksq., of Doctors’ Commons, and 
for ni.my years King s proctor at the Ca|)e of Good 
Hope. 

6. \ftcrafow hours’ illness, William Augustus, 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Col. -Sir David 
Ogilby, of the Hoo. East-lndia Company's ser- 
vice, and lately of Fromer Lodge, Frieni -Barnett. 

9. .\t his house 011 Cambridge Terrace, Edge- 
ware Road, of erysipelas on the head, terminating 
In brain fever, Barry Edward O’Meara, Esq., late 
surgeon to the Emperor Napoleon, author of /t 
Vou-efrom Ht. Helena, A:r. 

14 At Broomhouse Mill, Mrs. Slight, widow of 
Capt. Stephen Slight, Bombay engineers. 

IH. At hU house in Woburn Sipiare, Edward 
Turner, E>.q., late of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

2i>. At Edinburgh, Col. John Simpson, of the 
(flhhregt. Bengal N. I. 

22. In Hertford Street, Mayfair, In the 46th 
year of his age, Colonel Mackitition, of the Cold- 
stream Guarcis. 


23. .\t his house m Keimington, James Mill, 
Esq., author of the “ Ihuturp of Britiah India,** 
*• Kleoienta of Polttieal Eeonomp," ” Analyma 0 / 
the Humnn Mind," and other works. He fell a 
victim to consumntioti, after nearly one year's 
hngeiing illness, iluringwhith time he was dis- 
abled from attending to the duties ol his most, im- 
portant office, that of chief examiner to the East- 
India Company, which duties were those of pre- 
paring despatches and other state papers submitted 
for the con.sideration of the t.'ourt of Directors. 
He has left a widow and nine children, five of 
whom are grown up. His eldest son holds an im- 
portant office in the same department as his 
fatlier. 

Lately. On board the E7i:a, on the passage from 
Calcutta, Mrs*. Pitt. 


THK LONDON MAUKETS, June M. 


Tea.— The Kast-lndla Company’s quarterly sale 
finished on the 6th June. Fhe entire quantity 
offered (4,6iK),0<i0lbs.) found ready purchasns at 
an advance upon tlie March sale costs of .kl. per 
lb. on Foklen Boheas;* Id. per lb. on common 
Congous; 2d. perlh. on Twankays, 2d. to:ki. per 
lb. on common Hysons. Fine Congous have de- 
clined Id. to r.d. per lb. Fine Ilysons have sold 
quite as cheap as in March sales. 

The East-India Compai y have issued a notice, 
dated the 13th June, that they will be prcp.-»red to 
advance on account of the buyers of Bohoi at 
their last sale, the duties which may he payable on 
th(»e teas that may lx* rcipiired to be entered for 
home consumption previously to the 1st July. 

The following is an extract from the Minute of 
the Lords of the Treasury on the subject of the 
Is. fid. Bohea tea duty 

" The Channdlor of the Exchequer stated lo 
the Board that he had received a great many ap- 
plications on the subject of the postponement of 


the duty, and, wishing lo relieve the mercantile 
interest, he submitted a postponement of the du- 
ties till after tlie jiayment or the July dividends, 
hut in order to afford siiniliir relief to the traile in 
the country, he considered the time should be ex- 
tended for > ne month. 

“ • My Lord.s concur in this opinion, provided 
the postponement of duty should take place in res- 

I icct of such Bohea teas as are actually entered for 
loinc consumption before the 1st of July; these 
teas to remain under the King’s locks, and the 
duty of 18.6(1. per lb. to be paid before the Ist of 
August.’ ” 

/nrfigo.— The market for East-lndla has become 
quiet, but the late advanced rates are fully main- 
uined. There h.is not been so much demand, it 
being expected that the public sales to be brought 
forward on the 12th of July will contain an un- 
usually large amount; it will cjjnslst mostly of 
goods of the recent importations. 


«06 PRICES OP EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. fJoLy, 

N.B. Th$UUeriF,C. denote ptimecwit, or manufticturere* j^eee i A. advance (per cent.) on theeatnei 
D. diMount (per cent.) on the eame y N.D. mo demand.’--J%e {xiuit* maund ie equal to 83fh. ioz. 2 
dro.t and KKl 6a8ar mounds equal to llO Jitetorp tnaunds. Ooode sold bp Sa.Rupees B, *nde. produre 
5 to 8 per cent» more than when sold bp Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to dUOto. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Gorge is 2U pieces. 


CALCUTTA, February 11, 1836. 


I 


Ra.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 12 8 19 0 

Bottles UlU 8 12 — 9 4 . 

Coals B. itid. 0 7 — U 8 

Copper Sheathing. 18-32 ..F.md 34 o — 34 8 

Brasiers’ do. 34 0 — 34 8 

Thick sheets do. | 

Old Gross do. 32 4 — 32 8 ' 

Bolt do. 33 0 — .33 8 

Tile do. .31 6 — 32 2 


Nalls, assort do. 30 

Peru Slab ( t.Rs. do. 28 4 — 29 12 

Russia Sa.Us.do. 

Copperas do. 3 

Cottons, chintx pee. — 

— — Muslins, assort. ........ do. 1 

Yarn 18 to 170 nior. n 6,'— 0 8J 

Cutlery, fine 5 to I0.\. ft P.C. 

Glass 7A. — 12A. 

Hardware 2.1 U. — SOD. 

Hosiery, cotton 20 to .10 A.& P.C. 

Ditto, silk 20 to 35 D.<kP.C 


0 — 35 
- 13 0 


Iron. Swedish, sq. . ..Sa. Rs. F. md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

— Nails cwt. 

Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter t't.Rs. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.R8. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel fine 


Rs.A. 

5 1 ( 
5 0 
2 9 
2 7 
2 9 
5 4 


Rs, A. 

^63 

— 5 2 

- 2 11 

- 2 9 

— 2 11 
— 6 10 

11 0 — 15 8 

5 2 — 55 
10 — 13 

6 1-83 

5 1.3 - 5 15 
5to25D.&P.C. 
2 6 — 34 

6 9 — 6 10 
5 to25 D. 51 P.C. 

5 14 — 6 4 

6 8 — 70 


14 10 
5 0 
1 4 
1 0 


15 2 
-98 

— 40 

— 1 12 


MADRAS, January 20, 1836. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy 285 

Cakes do. 

Old do. 230 

Nails, assort do. 350 

Cottons, ('hints piece 4 

— Ginghams do. 2 — 

Longcloth, fine do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse 15A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25.\. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 40 — 

— English bar do. 18 — 

— Plat and bolt do. 18 — 



Rs. 

1 


Rs. 


Rs. 

14 

Iron Hoops ....... 


18 

(d> 

19 



Nails 


110 


115 


— 

Lead, Pig 


42 


45 


240 

' Sheet 


38 

— 

40 

— 

370 

Millinery 


20A. 

— 

25 A. 


5 Shot, patent bag 3 — 

3 Spelter candy 

14 .Stationery Overstocked. 

2o\. Steel, English candy .10 — 55 

25A. Swedish do. 70 — 75 

— Tin Plates box 18 - 19 

.30A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine lOA. — t.lA. 

.10 course .. 

19 Flannel, fine . . 

19 Ditto, coarse 


3J 


Wanted 
12tol4\us.pT.>d. 
btoloAlift. do. 


BOMBAY, March ]i>, 1836. 


Ks. Rs 


Anchors 

.cwt. 12 


14 

Bottles 

.duz. 1.4 




(^'oals 

..ton 10 



12 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-32 . . 

.cwt. 51 


— 

Thick sheets 

.do. .15 


„ 

Plate bottoms 

.do. 55 




Tile 

.do. 44 



45 

Cottons, Chiiitx, die., die... 






Longcloths 

- 




Muslins 






Other gO(Kls 






Yarn, Nos. 20 to 100 . 

..lb. 0.11 

— 

1.12 

Cutlery, table 





Glass and Earthenware .... 



20D. 

Hardware 




Hosiery, half hose 

I*. C. 


— 


Iron, Swedish 

• St. candy 

R^. 

51 

(dl 

Its. 

, English 


2.3 


2.3.8 

1 — - II(X>|)9 


5.4 


— 

Nalls 


12 


13 

Sheet 


.1.8 


— . 

Roil for bolts 

..St.candv 

23 


24 

do. for nails . . . . 


28 



:k> 

, Lead, Pig 


10.4 


— 

Sheet 


10 


— 

, Millinery 


10 D. 


— 

Shot, patent 


10 

— 

12 

Spelter 


7.8 


— 

Stationery 


P. C 


^ — 

Steel, Sweilish 


10 


— — 

Tin Plates 


15.8 




Woollens, Broad cloth, 

fine ..yd. 

4 

— 

7 

1’ coarse 

1.12 


7 

1 Flannel, fine 


1.4 

— 

2 


CANTON, Fehruarj 2, I83(i. 


Cottons, Chinta, 28 yds piece 3 

— Longcloths do. 3 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 

Bandannoes do. I.S 

Vam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 44 — 51 

Iron. Bar do. 2.25 — 

da 3 - .3*1 

Leadi do. 5| - 6 ' 


■ Drs. ' Drs. Drs. 

4 .smalts pecul .3(1 @ 6u 

— 11 I Steel, Swedish tub 3.75 — 

— iWoollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.30 —1.40 

— 4 II do. ex super yd. 2.50 — 2.75 

'—1.45, (^aml^. pee. 28 — 3i» 




Do. Dutch do. 34 

Long Ells do. 9* — 21 

Tin, Straits pecul Ifi — I»1 

Tin Plates .box 8 — 



Prices of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, January so, 18S6. 


Drg. 

Anchors pecul 6 (2 

Bottles 100 — 

Copper NaJls and Sheathing pecul 36 — 

Cotton8(MadapolIains,24yd. by36in. pcs. 2 — 

Imlt. Irish 24 34-36 do. 2 - 

Longcloths 38 to 40 — 34-.% do. 4;| — 

do. do. — %flnedo. 5 — 

do. do. • ■ ■ 40-44 do. 4 - 

do. do. . 44-54 do. 5 - 

.'i4 do. — 

Prints, 7-8. co/owr« •• do. 2 — 

9-8. do. 2'( ~ 

Cambric, IQyds. by 45 to 6oin.- do. Ij - 

Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 — «io. 2 — 

Lappets, 10 • • • 40 • ■ 44 • • do. I — 

Chintx, fancy colours do. 3 — 


Drs. Dra. 

i Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dbIe. - doz. 24 ^ 4 

— — do. do Pulllcat doz. 11—2 

Twist, .30 to 40 pecul 55 — 57 

I Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarcedewantra 

\ Iron, Swedish pecul 34 — 3| 

1 English do. 21 — 2k 

ii Nall, rod do, 21—3 

Lead, Pig do. 55 — 51 

I Sheet do. 5 — 54 

I Shot, patent bag — — 

h Spelter pecul 55—64 

Steel, Swedish do. 44 — 4} 

[1 English do. — — 

II Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9—10 

I Caniblets do. 25—30 

t| Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 2 


CaJeutta, March 4, 1836.— The market for Piece 
Goods is in a healthy condition. The late arrivals 
from Liverpool and Glasgow found the bazaar 
bare of several descriptions of light goods, more 
partinilarly Lappets, Books, and Mulls, which 
accordingly met, and would still experience, a 
ready and profitable sale. Jaconet Muslins, like- 
wise, have nad a good demand, and continue to be 
enquired for, the stock being moderate. The more 
heavy Cottons, say Shirtings, and Cambrics, are 
abundant, and less saleable. Of printed Goods. 
Bengal .Stripes, and single coloured Plates, meet 
with buyers, but recent sales have been efTcctcd at 
rates not generally remunerative. Other descrip- 
tion of prints are without enoulry.— The market 
for Cotton Yam may be considered in a very un- 
certain and unsatisfactory state — The Woollen 
market ofi’ers little subject for remark ; the sales 
for the last two months have certainly been greater, 
and at better rates than for some time before, but 
the amount altogether has not been large.— The 
Copper and Spelter market may be considered in 
an encouraging slate.— English Iron, large imports, 
and market looking low — Krch. Price Ctarcnt. 

Madras, Jan. 20, 1«36.— Colton Twist maintains 
former rates, and sales continue to be made in 
small parcels both in While and Orange, which 
are getting into good request. About lOO tons of 
Iron realized last week between 18 and 19 Hs. the 
candy ; the market has since received a further 
supply of that article with Tin-plates, &c.. 


Singapore, Jan. 30 1836.— The demand for Cotton 
Piece Goods, plain and coloured, is improving, 
though the transactions since our last havo b^ 
only trilling.— We haveno transactions in Woollens 
to notice at present. Long Ells of assorted colours 
will shortly be in some request by the Cochin Chi- 
nese, who are the only purchasers of the article. 
We are still without any further importations of 
Cotton Twist, and the stock in the market con- 
sisting of low unsuitable numbers, does not ex- 
ceed 40 peculs: a rather brisk demand la now 
shortly anticipated.— 'I'he stock of Bar Iron in first 
hands amounts to about 180 tons, and our present 
quotations are likely to be maintained. In Spelter 
and Lead there is no alteration, both are scarce 
and wanted.— Copper Nails and sheathing, only 
a trifling stock in first hands, and prices firm at 
our quotations. 

Penang, Jan, 4, 1830.— Our market continues 
bare of produce, and much in activity in the de- 
mand for Europe manufactures. 

Canton, Feb. 2, 1836.— Trade, as usual at this 
period of the approach to the (.'hinese new year, 
IS very dull, and we have no observations to make 
on any particular articles. 

Manilla, Jan. 0, 1836 — The market is well sup- 
pli^ with Colton goods, and overstocked with 
some descriptions, also with Woollens, and prices 
are low —Freights to Europe, nominal.— Exchange 
on London, 6 months' sight, 4r. 8d. to 4«. 9d. per 
dol. 


INDIA SECURITIES 
CalcuUn, Feb. 11, 1 836. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.lRs. As. Rs. As. [-Sell. 

Prem. 15 8 RemilUble 15 0 Prem. 

Prem. 0 4 Second 5 per cent 2 8 

2 12 Third 5 per cent 2 8 Prem. 

Disc. 2 6 Four per cent. Loan- • 2 8 Disc. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Kl.dtKi) .... Sa.Rs. 16,550 a 15,600 

Union Bank . . (2,500) 250 to 300 prem. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private biJJ-i 7 0 P« 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange, AfercA 4. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, to 
buy, 2 b. 2d. ; to sell, 28. 24d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Jan. 20, 1836. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Bombay, March 12, 18.36. 
Exchanges. 

Dills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. l^d. to 2s. l^d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, atSOdays’sight, 108.4 to 108.8 Boro. 

Ks. per IIHI Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 3u days’ sight, 102.8 to 103 Bom. 
Rg. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemiltableLoan,125to 125.4 Bora.Rs.perino.Sa.Rs. 
6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 109 to 109.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 109 to 111.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111.12 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.4 to 106.8 per ditto. 

Singapore, Jan. 30, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 4 to 6 mo. sight, 48. 4d. to 4s. 5d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills 206 Sa. Rs. per lOU dollars. 


Government Securities. 

Ilemittable Loan, six per cent— 154 per ct. prem. 
Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1826, five per cent.— 2 
jprem.— 3 disc. 

Oltto ditto last five per cent.— 2 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 44 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 44 disc. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months,— to buy, 28. : to sell. 
It. lid. per Madras Rupee. 


Canton, Feb, 2, 1836. 

Exchanges, 5tc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOdpcr Sp. Dol. 

E. I. Co’s Agents for advances on consighmeota, 
4s. 8d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 212 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, 39 days, 210Sa.R«. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 220 to 222 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 34 to 4 per cent. prem. 


( itiri ) 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<!?alcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Feb. 6. 

Assignee of CruUendcn and Co. Mr. 
Leilkt on behalf of Mr. D. MacIntyre, 
late assignee to the estate of Crutteiulen, 
Mackillop and Co,, drew the attention of 
the Court to the facts of the case. 

In January 1«34, on the insolvency of 
this firm, Mr. MacIntyre was appointed 
assignee, at the recommendation of the 
creditors, after much discussion and con- 
sideration. It was known at the time that 
he had been a bankrupt in Klngland, and 
that he possessed a certificate from his cre- 
ditors, and tliat Mr. Mackillop was one 
of his assignees; but it was also known, 
that since his arrival in this country, be had 
paid 20s. in the pound — he mentioned this 
in testimony of his high moral feeling, no 
legal obligation requiring him to do so. 
Mr. IMacintyre had produced to this court 
the certificate of Dr. Nicolson, which states 
the absolute necessity of his quittiin^ Cal- 
cutta, the only chance of saving his Lie. 

Mr. JMckenSf as trustee for an i nfant estate, 
as a creditor, and so regi.steredin the schedule 
of the estate, wished to point out to Mr. 
Leith where he was inaccurate in his state- 
ment of facts — he wished to be pel mitled 
to .see the papers which formed the grounds 
of Mr. Leith’s case, or any affidavit setting 
forth that Mr. Macintyre was known and 
stated to be a bankrupt, at the period of 
his appointment as assignee to this estate. 

Tiiese papers being handed to Mr. 
Dickens, and not bearing out Air. I^eith’s 
assertion, he acknowledged he was wrong. 

Mr. proceeded ; a sum of Ks. 

7J,0(X) had been expended by Mr. Macin- 
tyre in the management of the estate, for 
which purpose a laige establishment was 
necessary. The chief objection that would, 
as he understood, be raised, was to the al- 
lowance made to Mr. Robert Rrowne, and 
Mr. James Cullen — an allowance recom- 
mended by a very la^ge public meeting of 
creditors and confirmed by this Court. By 
the same authority and recommendation, 
it was also agreed that the assignee should 
be paid by a commission of 4 per cent, on 
dividends ; the allowance to the partners 
above named to he paid out of this com- 
mission. Mr. Alacintyre had continued to 
perform his duties as assignee, until the 
date of his application to this Court, on 
account of his illness. He now' asked to 
be allowed to charge his expenses to the 
estate, as recommended by the creditors. It 
is true that these expenses had been pro- 
vided for by the commission, and, had not 
Aiiat.Journ. N.S. Vol. 20. No. 80. 


the state of Mr. Macintyre’s health com- 
pelled him to quit his post, this applica- 
tion would not have been made ; but as 
he had been compelled to vacate the assig- 
neeship by the visitation of God, and not 
by any fault or desire of his own, he ap- 
pealed to this court, as a court of equity, in 
the execution of a sound legal discretion, 
to sanction this modification of the original 
order. The claims of the minority of cre- 
ditors, who dissented from the recommen- 
dation of the committee, only amounted to 
Us. .';,8(),(XX), while the claims of the ma- 
jority, which recommended that Mr. Macin- 
lyre’s expenses be charged to the estate, 
amount to Us. 4(1,00,000. 

Mr. Dickens opposed the prayer of the 
petition id" the late assignee, and objected 
to Air. Leith’s obtaining any order to con- 
firm his application. The grounds on 
which he proceeded were informal and in- 
correct. He insisted, in the first place, 
that Air. Alacintyre had not complied with 
Section 80 of the Act, which directs that, 
on a new assignee being appointed, the 
outgoing assignee shall transfer to him the 
whole of the efiects belonging to the estate ; 
whereas it was not shown that Air. Macin. 
tyre had delivered over one farthing of tfie 
property. In the next place, there was 
gicat informality and irregularity in the 
petition signed by Air. Ilolroyd and Mr. 
Alacintyre. It was not made known to 
the creditors, or to this court, that, w hen 
appointed assignee, Air. Alacintyre was a 
bankrupt, and .Air. Mackillop, a partner of 
the London firm of Palmer, Mackillop and 
Co., one of his assignees—P. AI. and Co. 
having been the London correspondent of 
the late firm of Cruttenden, Alackillop 
and Co. Air. Dickens insisted on the 
moral and legal impropriety and the pecu- 
liar disqualification of Mr. Alacintyre to 
act as assignee to this estate, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, even though he 
thought it might be no disqualification to 
his becoming assignee to any other. He 
objected strongly to the impropriety of Mr. 
Alacintyre now Hie the assignee and agent 
of the creditors) asking the court to pay 
to Mr. Browne and Air. Cullen each Us. 
600 per month, the former being a man of 
large private fortune by right of bis wife, 
and the latter being in the receipt of at 
least Us. 1,000 per mouth, as Secretary to 
the Laudable Society— of which circum- 
stances Mr. Alacintyre was fully aware. 
Mr. M. was, of course, at perfect liberty 
to pay them ns much as he pleased out of 
bis own funds, out of his 4 per cent, on 
dividends— out of which alone he can take 
his expenses. These expenses appeared to 
him to be enormous, amounting to nearly 

(2 d; 
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Rs. 30,000 or 40,000 per tnnutn, while 
the expenses of the estate of Colvin and Co. 
(similar in other respects), for three years, 
had been only Rs. 47,000 ! Mr. Macin- 
tyre was not entitled to draw his expenses 
from the funds of the estate, and if he were, 
he ought to have allowed interest on such 
sums, up to the time of declaring a divi- 
dend. Mr. MacIntyre had notshown any dis- 
position or means to repay this large sum, 
and his extravagant expenditure and disqua- 
lification by the bankrupt laws, gave hiin no 
title to ask for indulgent consideration, 
either from this court or the creditors. Be- 
sides it appeared, from his own accounts, 
that he had not more than four lakhs to- 
wards making a dividend, and these four 
lakhs he could not rationally apply towards 
making a dividend, while the unprovided 
outlay, according to his own estimate, for 
carrying on indigo factories for the current 
year, was six lakhs ; and, even if he did, 
the commission on it, at 4 per cent., 
would be only about Rs. 18,000 to meet 
the Rs. 30,000, or thereabouts, with which 
he desired to burden the estate. To this 
application, a breach of direct contract, he 
strongly objected as a creditor, and he 
hoped the court would not sanction such a 
waste of the slender assets of the estate. 

Mr. Leith^ in reply, obseived that Mr. 
Dickens* objections appeared to class them- 
selves under two heads— 1. Extravagant 
expenses; and 2. Appointment void ab 
initio. As to the charge of extravagance, 
there was nothing before the court to show 
that it was unnecessary or improper, and 
in a recent appeal to the .Supreme Court, in 
the case of Linghani, it was established 
that this court could not interfere with the 
discretion of an assignee in the manage- 
ment of an estate. In this case, the assig- 
nee’s honesty was not impugned — on the 
contrary, Mr. Dickens had stated that he 
imputed no blame to Mr. MacIntyre for 
paying, or Mr. Browne or Mr. Cullen for 
receiving the money. As to the charge of 
the appointment being void ab initio, by 
reason of the assignee being a bankrupt — 
(the Commissioner here observed that Mr. 
Dickens had slated that there was no ob- 
jection to a bankrupt being an assignee 
generally — but objected to his being so in 
this particular case)— in a particular bank- 
ruptcy ; if the appointment was not legal, 
it ought to have been objected to at the 
time, and not now, two years after, as a 
charge against a man, who, he could not 
show bad acted otherwise than fairly and 
conscientiously. Mr. Dickens had argued 
that Mr. Macintyre, in accepting the as- 
signeesbip on the terms of a commission of 
4 per cent, on dividends, had entered into 
ft deliberate contract, and must abide by 
the terms of it ; but he (Mr. Leith) would 
beg to draw the attention of the court to 
Che circumstances under which Mr. MacIn- 
tyre has been compelled to retire from his 


contract. It is not by his own choice that 
he does so. An act of God rescinds all 
contracts, and this such a case. Mr. 
MacIntyre’s life is in danger, and has 
mainly arisen from excessive anxiety of 
mind, and fatigue and disease of body—he 
is under an absolute necessity to withdraw. 
There is no imputation attempted to be 
cast upon him ; but he is unable from 
sickness to fulfil his contract, and for this 
shall he be visited with a penalty of 
Rs. 75,000 ? Had he not benefiued the 
estate, and is he to suffer for so doing ? In 
the first period of management, the ex- 
penses are ten-fold what they would he 
when affairs are brought into a proper 
train. In reference to Mr. Macintyre not 
having declared a dividend, Mr. Leith 
urged that he had done better; he had 
preferred paying oil' mortgages to declaring 
a dividend — he preferred the interest of 
the estate to his own interest. 

Mr. Dickens observed that, not the as- 
signee, but this court, declares the divi- 
dend, when it is informed that the means of 
so doing have been accumulated by the 
assignee. But lie desired to know what 
mortgages had been paid off— he denied 
that there was any evidence before the 
court to show that any had been so paid. 

Mr. Leith insisted upon it that mort- 
gages to a large amount had been paid oft’; 
he was surprised at Mr. Dickens’s objec- 
tions, which however showed the absence 
of belter grounds of opposition. Mr. Leith 
averred that Mr. Macintyre was possessed 
of means ten thousand times more than 
the Rs. 75,000 in dispute. 

Mr. Dickens produced the Committee’s 
Report, by which it appeared that the mort- 
gages are not paid off’. 

Mr. Leith admitted he was mistaken 

he was deceived in his grounds, which 

had misled him. 

The Commissioner (Sir B. Malkin) said, 
he could take no notice of what was not 
verified and liefore the court. 

Mr. Dickens admitted that only Rs. 
5,1%QOO of mortgages now appears due. 

'M.r. Leith added that there was due at the 
time of filing the schedule Rs. 25,00.000, 
making a difference paid to mortgagee 
creditors, of twenty l^khs of rupees. 

Mr. Dickens again objected to this as an 
inaccurate statement. On reference to the 
Report, it appeared that there had been an 
amount of twenty six lakhs of mortgages 
and s€ts~off‘^ but nothing to show the 
amount of each. 

Mr. lAlk proceeded ; he repeated that 
Mr. MacIntyre’s conduct was such as must 
be approved by all, in paying off mort- 
gages instead of declaring dividends and 
obtaining his commission. With reference 
to Mr. Macintyre being a certified bank- 
rupt, Mr. Leith observed that he could sec 
no legal or moral defect. He could not 
understand in what way Mr. James Mac- 
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killop’s being an assignee toMr. MacIntyre, 
can aflfect his (Mr. M.*s) being assignee 
to Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. If, on 
mere moral grounds, Mr. Dickens im- 
putes dishonest conduct to Mr. Macinlyre, 
he is bound to prove it ; but be imputes no 
blame to him for the allowances to the 
partners of the late firm. Mr. I.eith ad- 
verted to the fact that Mr. James Mackillop 
was not ill India at the time Mr. Macin- 
tyre was appointed assignee. Suppose Mr. 
Macintyre had died, would you make his 
estate pay the expenses incurred in the 
management of the insolvent estate, because 
no dividend had been declared He is in 
the next state to death — he is incapable of 
further labour by the visitation of God ; 
and shall he be visited with this additional 
affliction, contrary to the principles that 
govern transactions between man and man? 

The Aduooate General^ on behalf of Mr, 
Ilolroyd, the assignee appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Macintyre, briefly drew the at- 
tention of the Court to the circumstances 
of the case, as above detailed. It was true 
that, on appointing Mr. Holroyd to suc- 
ceed Mr. Macintyre as assignee to the 
estate, the Chief Justice had referred it to 
the creditors to recommend what the 
former should receive ; but he thought 
they had stepped out of their way to re- 
commend a new method of remuneration, 
before they had applied to quash the order 
by which the old method had been esta- 
blished. The creditors had recommended 
that Mr* Holroyd should receive 1 per 
cent, on the “forthcoming” dividend, and 
^2^ percent, in all future dividends; but 
he could no where find that it had been re- 
ferred to the creditors to recommend so 
novel a course. Mr, Holroyd ought to 
succeed according to the teims of the 
former order as a matter of course, reliev- 
ing Mr. Macinlyre of both his profits and 
his troubles at the same time. It had been 
stated that nothing remained to be done 
but to distribute the accumulations: he 
thought differently. The disposable sum 
appeared to be only nine lakhs. How 
could a dividend be expected when there 
are yet nearly six lakhs of mortgages to be 
paid oil' and six lakhs of advances to be 
made for next year’^ indigo cultivation? 
As it is, money must be borrowed for 
these purposes, and if a dividend be de- 
clared, it must be paid, in fact, out of bor- 
rowed funds. All trouble of collecting 
and laying out, is yet to be gone througb, 
and there is not a shadow of reason to make 
any difference in the rate of commission 
formerly allowed. Besides, it is well known 
that the first dividend is always the most 
troublesome and most difficult. A thou- 
sand things happen in making a first divi- 
dend, that will never happen again, and yet 
only 1 per cent, is to be allowed for the 
first, but 2^ percent, for all future divi- 
dends! Several instances have occurred 


m 

in this Court which can determine what is 
a reasonable rate of remuneration for an 
assignee. The rate of allowance to the 
assignee of the estate of Colvin and Co., 
an estate said to be similar in its features 
to the one now before the Court, is a good 
example. In that estate, the allowance 
was 5 per cent on dividends— and a salaiy 
of Us. 1,000 per month for the first year. 
All the labour of a first year has yet to be 
gone through in this estate, and yet the 
committee think 1 per cent. a sufficient re- 
muneration. It rests with the Court to 
decide whether this remuneration is rea- 
sonable. Air. Advocate General believed 
that the members of this committee were 
chiefly merchants. He had heard, be was 
not quite sure, but he believed, there were 
certain rates of commission, by which they 
were authorized to charge 2^ per cent, for 
only rt'cciwng and taking charge of money, 
without any trouble or expense of collec- 
tion, or responsibility in dividing and de- 
ciding on claims. The Advocate General 
concluded by observing, that there was no 
chance of any dividend for some time to 
come — that it appeared to him that 4 per 
cent, on dividends, when they did come, 
was not one atom too much, and he trusted 
the Court would confirm the existing order. 

Sir B, Malkin enquired if there was any 
order of Court making it imperative in the 
late assignee to continue the .services of the 
late partners at the expense of the estate. 
Being answered in the negative, he stated 
his intention to take time to look over his 
notes, as it was a case of importance, at all 
events, whether it were one of any diffi- 
culty or no, and that he would give his de- 
cision on both subjects the next Court day. 


The Same. Feb, 20. Sir slated, 

that he found it not possible to pronounce a 
decision in tlie matter before the Court last 
court day, relative to the estate of Crutten- 
den and Co., without further information. 
His lordship proposed in the first instance, 
that it sliould he referred to Mr. Mac- 
naghten, to report what would be a fair re. 
inuneration to Mr. Ilolroyd ; secondly, 
what would be the probable out-turn of 
the estate, and the probable time that would 
elapse before the business of the insolvent 
firm might he brought to a final close; 
thirdly, whether the expenses incurred by 
Mr. Macintyre are reasonable and fair ; 
and what would have been a reasonable 
remuneration to the original assignee, had 
he continued in the appointment until the 
final winding up of the estate. Sir Ben- 
jamin explained, that Mr. Macnaghten was 
not an officer of the Court, hut he thought 
it probable that gentleman had more expe- 
rience in the affairs of insolvent agency 
houses than the court’s own officer, and, in 
the event of parties consenting, hotbougirt 
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it would be desirable that Mr. Macnaghten 
should also have authority to inquire into 
and report on all circumstances connected 
with the estate which he might think neces. 
sary for the information of the Court. To 
this arrangement, Mr. Dickens and coun- 
sel immediately acceded, and the matter 
stands over fur Mr. Macnaghten*s report. 

Fergusson and Co. An application of 
much importance was made in the matter of 
Fergusson and Co. Prior to the failure of 
Alexander and Co., the firm, in anticipation 
of an expected pressure, applied to the other 
four large agency houses for assistance, and 
they agreed to afford it to the extent of 
twenty lakhs. Subsequently, one of the firms 
withdrew from the agreement; but the 
other three drew, or accepted, or*indorsed 
bills to the extent of seventeen lakhs, for 
which they obtained indigo factories and 
other landed property as security. Tliese 
bills were afterwards discounted by the 
Bank of Bengal, and the indigo factories, 
Sec, handed over to the bank as a collateral 
security. Subsequently, all the agency 
houses became in the same condition, and 
the assignees obtained an order to redeem 
certain of the securities at a sum at which 
they were valued by competent persons. 
The bank at the same time obtained an 
order for the sale of the indigo factories. 
The whole of the proceeds, &c , about 
fourteen lakhs, was paid to the Bank of 
Bengal, but still there remained unpaid 
six and a^half lakhs, or rather more. For 
this sura the Bank now applied for an 
ordernm to prove on the estate of Fer- 
gusson and Co., and no doubt, if the rule 
is made absolute, a similar application 
will be made for leave to prove on all the 
other estates, unless the dividends from one 
or inoie of them, discharge the whole of 
the Bank of Bengal’s claim. 

Dividends were declared of 10 percent, 
on the estate of Fergusson and Co., 5 
per cent, on that of Colvin and Co., 3 per 
cent, on Mackintosh and Co., and 2 per 
cent, on that of Frith and Gordon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLYGAMV or THE KULIN BRAHMANS. 

Above the Bansha brahman, rises the 
Khetriya, and over him the Kulin — the 
proudest of the proud — who, if not dis. 
gusted by the servility of parasites, may 
live as a prince not among beggars, but 
among princes of his own tribe. How 
niggardly soever his habits ; how despica- 
ble soever his literary attainments, and 
contemptible his manners ; how filthy 
soever his person, and disgusting his cos- 
tume; how rapacious soever his disposition, 
and mean his conduct, to be a Kulin is to 
be divine. To be regarded with venera- 


tion, and flattered by adulation ; to be pri- 
vileged with a home in the bosom of every 
brahman family; aye, and to be bribed 
with money for consenting to eat of the 
bounty of his fellow brahman, are the 
usurped prerogatives of the Kulin. His 
visits are welcomed, his stay solicited, his 
departure regretted, as the removal of a 
divine being, whose presence confers the 
summum bonum of temporal and eternal 
blessings. 

Notwithstanding his divine origin, as he 
eats, sleeps, and dies, like other men, we 
may suppose him to possess the dispositions, 
appetites, and passions incident to human 
nature ; to be attracted, at least in some 
period of his life, by connubial happiness; 
and when married, to seek a settled home, 
that he may confer on his offspring an 
education suited to their rank; but, in 
tracing the path of the divine Kulin, such 
a supposition would mislead ns. Though 
originally restricted to two wives, with one 
of whom only he should cohabit, unless 
she be sterile, he now defies all moral re- 
straints, and multiplies his wives more 
rapidly than he numbers the years of his 
life : aye, and has been known at the verge 
of death, when his friends were bearing him 
to his long home, anxious lest the ebb of 
life should bear him beyond their reach 
ere they could lave his body in the sacred 
stream, to have married two wives on the 
last evening of his existence. 

One of the least evils arising from this 
practice is, that other brahmans are com- 
pelled to purchase their wives ; and brah- 
man daughters, as other cattle in the mar- 
ket, are vended, according to their beauty, 
youth, and connexions, at from 200 to 
400 rupees a-head. 

From tlie JCtUa Sliastra alone (an unor- 
thodox work), we learn the origin of the 
Kulin. 

Ballal Sena, a raja, by de.scent a sudra, 
and by birth illegitimate, in the 63d year 
of his age, (about A. D. 904,) appears to 
have assembled around him the most re- 
puted of his subjects for wisdom and mo- 
rality ; and to have dignified those who 
possessed decision, meekness, learning, 
character, love of pilgrimage, aversion to 
bribes, devotion, lovp of retirement, and 
liberality, with the appellation of Kulin: 
thus strewing the walks of literature,^ 
science and morality, with the attractions of 
honour and wealth. Whatever were the 
reasons fur his conduct, whether we sup- 
pose the learning of the age to have been a 
mere gossamer of sophistry ; and morality, 
by a continuous ebb, to have left the exha- 
lations of a putrid marsh to poison the in- 
tellectual atmosphere, until the energies of 
the sovereign were required to rescue his 
people from crime and barbarity ; or whe- 
ther, taking for our guide the fabled tra- 
ditions of the times, we admit, that whilst 
the rest of mankind were sunk in igno- 
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raocO) India was the only country exalted 
by wisdom, and that Ballil Sena was nobly 
ambitious to elevate his subjects still higher 
io moral excellence ; whatever the circum. 
stances of the age, or the motives of the 
sovereign, the measure commends itself as 
calculated to found an empire of know, 
ledge on tlie ruins of ignorance, give sta- 
bility by equitable laws to the throne, and 
encircle so wise a ruler with a halo of glory, 
which malevolence could not obscure, and 
which future generations should venerate. 

All must regret that the advanced age 
of Ballul Sena did not permit him to com- 
plete his noble design. Had he lived to 
disrobe of their father’s honours those Kulin 
suns, whom neither paternal example nor 
the sovereign favour could stimulate to 
morality; and to remand individuals so 
unworthy of their father’s distinctions back 
to poverty and neglect ; he would at its 
first setting in have arrested a tide of arro- 
gance and wickedness, which without op- 
position has rolled on through subsequent 
ages. 

To pursue the gradations through which 
Kulin polygamy obtained its present 
abominable excess, would neither interest 
nor profit. Human nature, unbi idled, 
rapidly advances in the path of crime; and 
the brahman and Kulin mutually stimu- 
lated, this by covetousi'.css and lust, that 
by fame, would agree to trample down 
every obstacle to the attainment of their 
wishes. The Kulin, denuded of moral 
sensibilities, had much to gain by multi, 
plying his wives; and the biahman, in- 
llated with the pride of exalting his family, 
forgot the solicitudes of a father when, by 
giving his daughter to the nominal em- 
iiraces of a Kulin, he inclosed her in an 
iron cage of necessity, dammed up the 
streams of domestic comfort, and consigned 
her to solitude worse than that of widow, 
hood ; a prey to passions, designed by the 
beneficent Creator to make her an affec- 
tionate wife, and the happy mother of a 
contented family ; but which by this un- 
natural custom, as fires smothered up, con- 
sumed by slow degrees her constitution, or 
breaking out into flames, constrained her 
to fly to illicit intercourse while under the 
paternal roof, or to l^e abode and degra- 
dation of a prostitute. 

Were a census taken of that unhappy 
class of beings just alluded to, it would 
perhaps be ascertained, that the majority 
is composed of Hindu females, not by 
nature more frail, nor by disposition more 
disposed to go astray, than others ; but 
whose calamity has been to be wedded in 
infancy to infants like themselves, and 
whose husbands died before they had 
attained the age of manhood ; and who, 
being bound by their shastras to remain in 
widowhood, never tasted domestic happi- 
ness. After allowing for the disparity of 
numbers between the Kulin and other 


tribes, were a second census taken, may 
we suppose that the majority obtained 
would be made up of Kulin wives. We 
cease therefore to wonder, when a Kulin *8 
wife, unless a Kulin born, becomes a 
mother, that her olfspring is regarded as 
illegitimate ; and fear that a mere titlie of 
such children arrive at manhood. Neglect, 
not to say wilful murder, can put a speedy 
termination to their existence. That the 
destruction of such infants, however fre- 
quent, escapes detection may be accounted 
for, by the reputed sanctity of a brahman’s 
house, and the seclusion of brahmanis 
from the rest of mankind. The pregnancy 
of a brahmani reaches not the ear of a 
Musalinan neighbour, till after parturi- 
tion ; but this, if dishonourable, is of 
course never announced. Should a whisper 
breathe reproach on a brahman, a Hindu’s 
bosom is the sacred deposit of Mich scandal; 
we may as easily extract water from a flint 
as elicit the secret from him : veneration 
for the brahman hermetically seals his lips; 
and did it not do so, his caste, his reputa- 
tion, his livelihood, his family, his home 
would all be placed in jeopardy by the dis- 
closure. Thus a fountain of iniquity is 
opened, the streams of which, though con- 
cealed from the eye of others, are imbibed 
more or less by the whole Hindu race, 
and demoralize them till, lurrrible dictu / 
they brutalize the father, debase the mother, 
mock the bride, prostitute the daughter, 
and murder the infant. — Cal, Christ, Obs, 

EXTORTION. 

Tlie Jlurkaru publishes a letter from a 
correspondent, giving the following par- 
ticulars of a case of Jubburdustee ” on 
the part of the Girdwaree Chowkee, at 
Moncerampore - 

** On the night of the 21st instant 
(January), T drove to Moneerampore (a 
place adjoining to Barruckpore and subject 
to the Allipore Cutchery), to cross over to 
Buddibatty, a village opposite to it. It 
was nearly ten r. m. when I took a boat at 
Gamy Ghaut, situated between Monceram- 
pore and Barrackpore, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when some people who were in 
a boat, said to be of the Girdwaree Cliow- 
kee, subject to the thana of Nabobgunge, 
called out to us to stop. Our boatmen did 
so, and I observed that they were in good 
numbers. Hiey demanded of me in angry 
language what I was about at that time of 
night. I stated I was going home to my 
house at Buddibatty, and that it was not 
an unusual circumstance for men to 
go on the river at that time of night. 
They said you must be a dacoit and we 
cannot let you pass on. No remon- 
strance prevailed, they would not let us go, 
and it would have been folly to have 
attempted to get off by force ; to per- 
suade them of the injustice of their act 
was equally vain neither could T remain 
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ut in the cold in the exposed boat at 
iieir command. 1 was therefore obliged to 
leet the alternative of a douceur, on giving 
^'hich I was allowed to go.*' 

LEOISLATIOK FOft INDIA. 

Mr, Charles Thackera;^ of Howrau, u is 
ddressed a letter to Mr. IMli Macaulay, 
II his “ legislative capaciiy,” on the “ gross 
bsurditics” committed in tlie acts of the 
ouncil, for which he holds that gentleman 
esponsible. “ You, sir,” he says, “have 
o far forgotten your function, as to pro- 
nulgate notifications of intended laws, 
vbich ore as dangerous and illegal in their 
ntent, as they are absurd, contemptible, 
tnd abortive in their terms. If you look 
o the 46tb sec. of the Act of Arrangement, 
he .3d and 4tli Wm. IV. c. 85, you will 
ind that it is there provided that the 
[jovernor*general of India in Council is 
irccludcd, ‘ without the previous sanction 
»f the Court of Directors,’ from abolishing 
any of the courts of justice estahlishcd by 
lis majesty’s charters.’ Now, sir, I have 
ong had my eye upon those words, ‘ with- 
>ut the previous sanction of the Court of 
Directors,’ as contained in this clause, and 
lave long been watching for a fit occasion 
;o bring them before the public. S.r, you 
nust know, the most ignoiantmust know, 
hat a court of appeal is, or is presumed to 
K', * a court of justice,' and when you 
•epeal the 107th clause of the 53d of Geo. 
HI. c. 155, which makes the Supreme 
[^ourt a court of appeal from the mofussil 
:ourts, you abolish a cow't of justice. You 
nvill, perhaps, say, it is not a court of jus> 
Ice eatablbhed by his majesty’s charter ; 
ao; but by a far higher authority— the 
a^iver of the power to give charters; and 
will any Englishman dare to say, that the 
British legislature intends to protect the 
court which is constituted by the power 
they entrust to the king, whilst they leave 
lo the mercy of your hasty and slovenly 
legislation, the court which it constitutes 
by its own original authority? None; J 
will answer for you, no Englishman exists 
ing will or dare answer otherwise than— 
none. Then, sir, I ask you, have you the 
Court of Directors’ previous sanction for 
ihe measure in contemplation ? If you 
liave mtt you must perceive that you con- 
template a measure of a rebdlious character, 
and of the mosi rebellious character, inas- 
much as you thereby contemplate, not to 
overturn the authority of the king, but the 
authority of king, lords, and commons. 

“ Legislation, sir, is, or ought to be, a 
work of deliberation ; but 1 grieve to see 
that men, whose every word affects the 
happiness, or rather misery, of some eighty 
or ninety millions of human beings, should 
manifest such gross negligence in the 
structure of their legislative language, as 
in some instances to utter nonsense, in 
others to utter worse than nonsense, vts. 



language tending to give protection and 
indemnity to the most ab'^urd exercise of 
the power of nomination to judicial appoint* 
ments that imagination can fancy in its 
wildest moods. Why, sir, you are pre* 
paring a law of indemnity for the nomi- 
nation by the governor of Bengal or Agra 
to the situations of principal sudder ameen, 
sudder ameen, and moonsiff, of a coolcy, 
a cook, a syce or an old woman— not 
figuratively, but literally — an old woman. 
Now, sir, it may nut be that the governor 
or government contemplate such a provi. 
sion for their burthensome dependents, 
but if it be not so, you really should not 
have allowed the governors of Bengal and 
of Agra to incur the scandal which will 
necessarily arise from their procuring an 
indemnity, I should rather say indulgence, 
to make principal amcens et cetera (you 
know the value of an ‘ &c.’) of old women, 
children, knaves, fools, or, in your own 
legislative language, * any person what- 
ever.* Really, sir, for a gentleman who 
-will legislate after this manner, to take 
upon himself to repeal acts of the British 
parliament, and render British subjects 
amenable to mofussil law, without appeal 
to the laws of their country, is ‘ too bad,’ 
and such legislation is founded upon a 
gross want of knowledge of your own 
weakness, and of our stieiigth. Sir, you 
are not legislating for children, when you 
take in hand to legislate fur Biitish-born 
subjects in India, and w'o are not used to 
obey the dictation of nonsense, — nor wilL 
we.” — . 

The section referred to in the beginning 
of Mr.Thackeray’s letter isthefollowing 

“ Provided also and be it enacted, that 
it shall not be lawful for the said Governor- 
general in Council, without the previous 
sanction of the said Court of Directors, to 
make any law or regulation whereby power 
shall be given to any courts of justice other 
than the courts of justice, established by 
bis Majesty’s charters, to sentence to the 
punishment of death any of his natural- 
born subjects born in Europe, or the 
children of such subjects, or w hich shall 
aholi'th any of the courts of justice esta- 
blished by his majesty’s charters.” 

It has extorted t^e following remarks 
from the Hurkaru — 

** Now we ask our readers, each and all 
of Brilisli birth, whether they can read the 
above clause, without a feeling approach- 
ing to horror, at the bare thought of a 
Court of Directors having or exercising 
tlie right to nominate a tribunal empowered 
to pass sentence of death upon a British, 
born subject? But what will our readers 

* The following will be found in the Calcutta 
GazeHe of the 3d Feb., a rich spedmen of loose 
legUIatlon 

“ It is hereby enacted, that from the— day of— 
it shall be lawful for the governor of Bengm and 
for the governor of Agra, to appoint any person 
whatever to the situation of principal sudder 
amceri, sudder ameen, or moonsiff.” 
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siiy when they find, that whilst this clause 
subsists, the government of India are pre- 
paring an act, by which the whole ordinary 
power and authority of the sudder adawlut, 
and the courts of nizamut adawlut, sliall 
1)6 vested in any and every single judge 
of those courts ; in capital cases in two of 
tliose judges. If this be not too bad, we 
know not what is, or can be. The govern- 
ment, in' a word, are about to * taboo’ 
all India; for what Englishman would 
consent to hold his life at the disposal of 
a tribunal established by a Court of Direc- 
tors of any Company whntevtr ? We 
earnestly entreat the Government to put 
forth some assurance that may quiet the 
alarm which the steps in progress will 
most undoubtedly spread through the 
interior; for who can tell that the* sanc- 
tion ’ is not already obtained ; who can say 
that to-morrow, if we step beyond the 
precincts of the Supreme Court, we may 
not be tried for our lives, before a raofussil 
judge ? Nay, more, who can tell whether 
the government may dot extend the juris- 
diction of the sudder or other Company’s 
court to Calcutta itself, and give a con- 
current juri^>diction with the Supreme 
Couit in criminal as well as civil matters? 
Let us look to ourselves then, the evil is 
at the door ; let us care for own dwelling — 
jmximus ardet.'' 


n . .. T Brought forward • . 3,86,9Sa 

Refund of Loans at Interest 

Interest reatizecl on Loans, &c 816 

Uemlttancts from Dr. Constituents .... 2,03,871 


Dishunumimts. 

Advances for the manufacture of Indigo. 22,4.‘i > 

Steamer Forben 7,14}> 

Life Inmrance Premiums 

Repairs of Landed Property, and Dur- 

wans* wages 2,»5.1fc, 

Law Charges 4,180 

Office Kstabliahinent 3,307 

Incidental l hargtsi 100 

(loveniinent Notes purchased 24,746 

Payment in .mticipation of dividend . • ^51 

Dividends paid 47,1‘U 

Cash in hand and in the Union Bank . . llM’.'slil 
Sii. Rs. .. i'i,7I,!N'.!) 
Memoramium. 

Government Scniritie* 1.1,700 

Unrealized acicplances 2,lKf,li4i 

Cahl) balance and in Union 
Bank 4,.'>2,.‘111 


FSTATK OV AI,KXAN»r.Il AND CO, 

Abstract of llecvipts and Dishursemonts 
appertaining to the Estate of Alexander 
and Co., for December IHii.'J and 
January 18JG, filed l>y tin* Assignees 
and published by order of the Court. 


Rereiiitx, 


The new acta, the drafts of which are 
published, are on the following subjects • 
The first abolishes the appeal from the 
Company’s Courts to the Supreme Court. 

The next ordains that the governor of 
the two presidencies may appoint any 
person whatever to the situation of principal 
sudder ameen, sudder amecn,and inoonsitr. 

The last act provides that a single 
judge of the chief civil and criminal court 
in the country, shall, in every stage of a 
judicial piocecding, exercise the whole 
powers of the court, with this proviso, that 
a single judge sliall not reverse the orders 
of another judge, and that the concurrent 
opinion of two judges shall be necessity to 
decree capital punishments, 

1ST ATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts^ and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate, for December 
1835 and January 18.36’, filed by tiie 
Assignees and published by order of the 
Court. 


(.'ash b.ilancc ith No\ eui Ikt 2, 1 .s.1 

Sales of Indigo .I.rid.di tt 

Ditto of Indigo Fiutorics 4)i,.'>(l<r 

Refund of Indigo Advnnu’S for the 
llAnsinrcnh Coiuern, ftjr the Current 

Season 1.1,684 

.Salra of Ooverninent Notes 2, .116 

Itannoegungc ('olliery 2!).446 

Rents of l.anded Property 2,4‘20.».-. 

Rciiiittancea from Dr. Constituents .... 68,628 


S.i. Rr. . . 5,3.1,829 

DM>urnpmi'nt.t, 

Advances for the manufacture of Indigo 1 

R.inncegungc Colliery 8,I.'I7 

Pecrgiinge saltpetre Coin ern .’i44 

Law (.’harges..... l/UMlO 

Oilire Establbhinerit 6,182 

Ineidental ('barges 162 

Assessments, Durwans’ wages, Ac. for 

Landed Prni>erty 241 

Refund to Creditors of sums re,ilizcd 

since the failure 2, .118 

Loan for Indigo adviuices paid oR' with 

Interest 41,376 

To the Union Bank 4,.\’/,4U2 

Deduct, drawn 1 ,.'>8,04.1 

2..06,.'>49 

Z27.i24 

Cash ill hand. 6,86.1 

Sa. Us. . . 6..13,929 


Receipt*. 

Cash balance 30th November 1,74,577 

' Sale of Landed Property 43,tmn 

Ditto of a Bank of Bengal Share, includ- 
ing arrears of Dividends 17,468 

Ditto of Government Notes 03,46.1 

Ditto of Office Furniture 58 

Steamer Forbet 13,400 

Recoveries ftom Life Insurance 0,738 

Rents of Luided Property 1,408 

ReRind of payments In anticipation of 
dlvldendi 3,iio 


Carried forward •• .1,2*>,222 


Memofoni/um, 


Cash in hand 0,80.1 

Ditto Union Bank 3,08,.ViO 

Unrealized Acceptances 3,94,05(> 


Sa. Rs. .. 7,09.420 

ESTATE OF COLVIN AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the Assignee 
of the late firm of Colvin and Co,, irom 
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Ut to 31 8t December 1835, filed by the 
Assignee and published by order of the 
Court. 

Receipts. 


balance on hand per last atetement .... 

OuUtandlng debts recovered 

Charges for sale of office furniture .... 

Indigo sales realized ••••*•• 

Company’s 4 per Cent. Paper for Rs. 

Ift.dOO realized 

Interest on Company’s Paper 

Sale of Indigo Factories 


Sa. R$. .. 1.47.944 


I Payments. 

Advances on account of Indigo 14..3.11 

Dividends paid to Creditors .SH3 

Payment on Life Insurance 8.’>5 

Postage for October * • 31 

Payment in part redemption of mort- 

gage • • 82,867 

Law Charges for Court Fees 8 

Printing and other Cliargcs 12 

Repairs and Assessments on Houses l.iai 

Purchase of five Oovernraent Notes of 

5 per Cent, for Rs. .W.tKJO • • 30,414 

Balance in hand this day, viz. 

In Cash 13, .^90 

In tile Bank of Bengal 4,300 

17.890 


Memorandum. 

Cash in hand 13, .^90 

Cash in Bank of Bengal •••.■• 4,300 

Cash in Company’s 4 jwr Cent. 

Paper 1,05,200 

Cash in Company’s 5 per Cent. 

Paper 30,000 


Sa. Rs. .. 1,53,090 


From Istto 3lst January 1836. 


Receipts. 

Balanceperl.'ist statement 

Outstanding debts recovered 

Indigo sales realized 


17.890 

1,01,626 

1 , 27,018 


Sa. Rs. • • 2,46,.'’.34 


Payments. 

Indigo Advances ;• 

Life Insurance for Premiums paid 

Charges for Advertisements, &c. 

Dividends paid in anticipation 

Law Charges in the Insolvent and Mo- 

fussll Courts 

Mostgage redeemed in part 

Refund of surplus Receipt 

Postnge account for November last 

Government Notes purchased, amount 

to Sa. Rs. 47,600 

Dividend to Creditors 


18,571 

12,320 


5,474 


177 

14,381 


48,873 

7 


Balance In Cash Sa. Rs. 4,757 

Balance in Bank of Bengal • > 1,36,909 


99,868 


Sa. Rs. . • 2,46,534 


Memorandum. 

Cash in hand Sa. Rs. 9,7^ 

Cash in the Bank of Bengal • • 1,30 909 

In 4 per Cent. Paper 

In 5 per Cent. Paper 


1,05,200 

77.600 


Sa. Rs. . • .3,29,466 


ISTATK or CRUTTENDEN AND CO. 

Mr. Dickens bos addressed a letter to 
the creditors of the estate of Cruttenden 
and Co,, with reference to the denial pub- 


lished by VV. Cullen, mentioned in p. les, 
in which are the following passages : 

As to what I said of Mr. Browne's 
allowance, I stated the amount which he 
had received, but, to the best of my recol- 
lection, inaccurately ; I think I stated it 
at 5,200. Mr. Cullen says, and correctly, 
it was 5,400. I further said, that I be- 
lieved he had drawn it within a month of 
his departure. I was wrong in a month 
and some days. Mr. Cullen himself is in 
error in saying Mr. Browne drew no al- 
lowances for services subsequent to the 
month of Sept ; he was paid up to 10th 
Oct., though the payment in the assignee's 
account is entered under date 6tli Oct., 
when four days’ allowance was not due. 
Mr. Browne left India in January 18.35, 
says Mr. Cullen ; I hear it was on the Ist 
January 1835; but really it is scarcely 
worth while to go into this detail on such 
a point; from the 10th January 1834 up 
to the 16th Dec., a period of eleven whole 
months, Mr. Browne received his allow- 
ance for nine whdie months. I never 
blamed Mr. Browne for receiving it; [ 
blame the assignee for asking the creditors 
to pay it. I said, if there be any good 
reason why it should be repaid, let him go 
to Mr. Browne, who can repay it. Now, 
as to what I said of Mr. Cullen’s income, 
it was this : I believed he must have had 
from 1,600 to 1,8(X) rupees during the pe- 
riod, from loth January 1834, to the lime 
I was speaking. Mr. Cullen says, he has 
not received hi.s 600 a-month from Mr. 
Macintyre for the last seven months ; to 
which I reply, that I think, writing from 
a recollection of the assignee's accounts, he 
makes a mistake of a month even in this ; 
but allowing it to be very true, he U t-n- 
titleil to receive it, and Mr. Macintyre is 
ordered to pay it; and this amount and two 
months’ house-rent, at 375 a month, must 
be added to the 75,000 and some hundred 
rupees already paid for charges, and so I 
stated it to the meeting ; for 1 said that, 
adding these, without interest, the real 
charge would be full 80,000 for two years. 
Mr. Cullen’s ‘simple statement’ of his 
own case is (without affectation I may say 
it) a very serious puzzle to me ; observe, 
we both speak of thqsame period of time, 
riz. two years and some days; Mr. Cullen 
says, ‘ roy average income for the two past 
years has barely reached a motetif of Mr. 
Dickens’s estimate (that is, half of 1,800 
or 900 a-month), while latterly it has fallen 
considerably ihoxt of a third part of it:’ that 
is, as I understand the matter, an averment 
that an average of 900 a month, during 
twenty four months, is an average during 
some of the latter of these months ; that is, 
considerably less than 600 a-month. The 
solution of tins enigma I leave in despair. 
What I take Mr. Cullen really to mean is 
this, a quibble on the signification of the 
words income and receipts : for instance ; 
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be has not received seven months* allow. 
ence,or 4,200 ; therefore, that is not income 
during the ‘two jyast years;* I make no 
comments on what I do not understand, 
but, I submit to your understandings, gen. 
tieroen, that, as Mr. Cullen w'as entitled to 
receive, and Mr. Macintyre ordered to pay, 
600 rupees a month, from 16th January 
18:}4 up to this date, it is no great inaccu. 
racy to estimate that Mr. Cullen has had 
an income of 600 rupees a month from this 
source during this period. I hare not 
heard th.at Mr. Cullen has given this up, or 
that Mr. Macintyre has refused to pay ; if 
he have refused, he has no right to do so, 
nor can he legally resist the demand of pay. 
ment until he gets rid of the order.* 

THE NIZAMAT COLLEGE AT MURSHinABAn. 

The Madrissaof his highness the Nizam 
was instituted by government in 1824. It 
was designed to relieve the members of tho 
Nizamat family from the expense of pri- 
vate tutors ; but more especially to insure 
them a good moral education. To render 
it more generally useful, other youtlis, not 
connected with the family, were gradually 
admitted, and an allowance of from six to 
ten rupees a.inonth was allotted to some 
who were expected to persevere in a course 
of Arabic and Persian for seven years. 
Maulavi Faizlutahinan, a man of integrity 
and erudition, was appointed first mudar. 
ras, with eight professors. During the 
first two years, 500 students were in regu- 
lar attendance; after which, their number 
diminished to 100, but never sunk below 
that standard. Twelve young men have 
been honoured with certificates of profi- 
ciency, and an additional twelve having 
passed through the accustomed routine of 
oriental literature, are expecting the same 
reward of merit. 

It must be a source of regret, that an in- 
stitution, supported by the highest native 
authorities, and patronized by the govern- 
ment, has not produced that moral etlecton 
the inhabitants of Murshidabad v\ hicii the 
friendsof education might have anticipated. 
In 1833, two young men, who had been 
educated at the Hindu College, were sent 
up from Calcutta to form an English class. 
One died shortly after his arrival, and the 
other carried on th# duties by himself. 
Though a person of good attainments, the 
circumstance of his being a Hindu so ex- 
cited national antipathy, that he could not 
obtain the esteem of the Musalmans (for 
whose sole benefit the Madrissa was origi- 
nally established), and, consequently, in 
May last, he resigned. The establishment 
is now under the general superintendence 
of Mr. Jones ; the English department en- 
tirely so, in which he has the aid of two 
native assistants. At his appointment, the 
English class, in number about thirty, 
(which consisted entirely of Hindus), in- 
creased in one week to eighty, and was 
jtsiat*Joum, N,S. Vol. 20. No. 80. 


composed both of Hindus and Musalmans. 
OI)serving their prejudices, he divided thitn 
into classes ; the first consisted of Suhibza- 
das, tho second of Muhammadans, and the 
third of Hindus. This arrangement gave 
general satisfaction. 

Two causes, namely, illness and the fes- 
tivals, materially reduced the English class 
during the months of September and Oc- 
tober. It has, however, since rallied ; 
eighty-five are now on the muster-roll, and 
tlie number steadily advances. Ii is pleaK- 
ing to observe, that, as they progress in 
English, their sectarian diflerences appear 
to decrease. In the first class, which is 
large, Muhammadans and Hindus now 
promiscuously assemble and read together 
with as much gou<l will, as if they were all 
of the self-same caste. The number of 
students in English consists of fifty-five 
Musalmans and thirty- five Hindus. The 
first class read Marshman’s Brief Survey of 
History, the English Reader, No. IV., 
and Gniminar of History. 'Hiey have 
commenced arithmetic and geography, and 
transl.itc from Hindustani and Bengali 
into English. The students in the Arabic 
and Persian are 112; tho first class read 
liaizaviy llidnvn, and Sliarak Viqnm, in 
Arabic; Allami, liahar Danish^ Ninmat 
khan Aliy with all the first authors, in Per- 
sian. They also study arithmetic and 
geometry in Arabic.— -CW. Christ. Ob. 

MUNICIVAL AFrAlRS. 

It must be confessed, there was not very 
much gained by the two hours of desultory 
discussion yesterday at the Quarter Ses- 
sions. To be sure, wc bad a public avowal 
by the whole body of the magistracy (for 
the only absentee, Mr. McKarlan, has al- 
ready proved himself a friend topulilicity), 
that the rate-payeis have a clear right to 
know the amount of the taxes they have to 
pay, and the manner in wliich the money 
is laid out. But this right docs not appear 
to have been ever denied ; the statements 
periodically produced at these magisterial 
meetings, were as much open to the public 
as to the inspection of their worsliips; and 
if they were signed and passed without no- 
tice by the one, and without examination 
by the other (as Mr. O’ Hanlon observed, 
be found him»elf obliged, in his capacity 
of examiner to another court, to sign many 
papers which ho really did not examine), 
it must not be alleged that concealment 
and mystery were the order of the day, be- 
cause nobody took the trouble to look into 
the accounts when exhibited. ^ One point, 
however, does appear to require clearing 
up ; the present chief magistrate seems to 
look upon it as his exclusive province to 
order and regulate all municipal money- 
matters; and yet his colleagues in Quarter 
Sessions are expected to put their names 
to the abstract of the col Icctoi’s payments 
and receipts. For ourselves, we approve 
(2 E) 
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the principle of a division of lal>our, and 
like to fix individual responsibility upon 
public oflic’ers : but let tlie extent of their 
powers and responsibility be properly un- 
derstood, and let things be done in a con- 
sistent manner. 

Our morning contemporaries are urging 
the expediency of petitioning for a corpo- 
ration here, on the reformed principles of 
the English bill. We should readily join 
in the request, if we could persuade our- 
selves that our aldermen or common-coun « 
oilmen would really attend to the duties 
expected of them. Past experience is 
against any such hope ; and if you must 
have paid functionaries because competent 
persons either will not or cannot devote 
their time to such duties gratuitously, no- 
thing is gained by taking the municipal 
business out of the bands of persons under 
the control of government. Better organu 
zation and more zeal are the general con- 
sequence of that control, as compared with 
the usual imbecility of a muncipal corpo- 
ration.— Cal'. Cour.f Feb, 4, 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for 1832-33. 


Receiptg. 

House Tax, Gross Collections Rg. 2,.37,tlft6 

Lcm Commission, and Char^fes 2H,i79 

Met Collections . ■ Rs. 2,aD.32(! 


Digburtements. 

Thannadarce Establishment 

Conservancy Estabhshment, t»ic. Super- 
Intendent of Rmuls and ExecutiveOifi- 
cer, and their Subordinate Establish- 
ment, Overseers, Sircars, I’cons, &c. 

Cleansing the Town 

(Roads 

Repairing 4 Drains 

( Buildings 

Rent to Constables, Ciie- 

New Dung Carts 

Petty Charges - 


1,13,C10 


79.242 
39, (KW 
7.:k15 
1.116 
4,321 
i,:W9 
3,941 
l,3t;,951 


Total Disbursements • • Rs. 2,32, r4t9 
Net Receipts • • Rs. 2,09.;D6 


Excess paid by Government • • Rs. 73,263 


For 1833-34. 

Police Thannadars, Burkundazes and 

others Rs. l,4,'i,a^>2 

Materials for repairing Hoads 16,267 

Labour in ditto ditto 12,134 

Repairing Cross Bridges, Sic 10,667 

Sundry charges, including Thannah 
Rent, new Carts, Hollers, repairs of 
Buildings. Office Charges, dec. die. • . 12,246 

Labour in cleansing the Town 6fi,749 

Feeding Bullocks for cleansuig, d^c. • . . . 6,206 

Total Disbursements •• Rs: 2,69,971 
Net Receipts • • Ks. M^.^iOO 

Excess paid by Government • • Rs. 74,171 


RXHT-FRBE LANDS. 

The resumption of lakhiny^ or rent-free 
lands, is the subject of discussion in the Cal- 
cutta papers. TheGt/annaneshun, native pa- 
per, counselstfaeir resumption, on the ground 


that the government pledged themselves |„ 
“ error or ignorance,” a dangerous prin 
ciple: “ If, therefore,”— the writer says 
“ the time has arrived, when these pmdi! 
gious errors in legislation are to he recti! 
fled by a body of law commissioners im! 
bued with the enlightened spirit of the age 
and judging for themselves, not through 
the imperfect official records 

at a distance of 14,(X)0 milcsi but ob the 
spot, and with the country before tiiem it 
sliall not, we hope, be the good fortune* of 
interested parties to succeed in screening 
tliose gigantic abuses with the plea of 
‘ sacred pledges,’ or ‘ undisturbed posses, 
sion !’ As well may the oppressor allege, 
I ought not to be deposed — I’ve sat firmly 
on the throne, tliough by sufferance, and 
my children look to it after my death? 
When the interests of a vast country, like 
India, are jeopardized by treaties executed 
by penury-struck parties, under the ex- 
ultant feelings incidental to the acquisition 
of exhaustless wealth, it is positively ridicu- 
lous to bring forward claims founded on 
grants from men who could not grant, but 
blinded by prosperity, looked on the people 
and their property like a herd of cattle, and 
disposed of them likewise. In olden times, 
the Pope of Rome granted the possession 
of countries to be explored, to his vassal 
kings and dependents. But history has 
long since verified the impotency of his 
fiat, and the inherent right of man to judge 
and dispose of his own by himself.” 

LAW OP PBIMOOENITURK. 

A writer in one of the Calcutta papers, 
in replying to an article in the lirfornur, 
calling for the introduction of a law ol 
primogeniture in India, observes ; “ And 
what is there in India that should make it 
so particularly desirable to have a law of 
primogeniture ? It is alleged that two or 
three brothers, who inherit a small landed 
estate of thirty or forty begahs,or even less, 
cither keep it undivided and live upon it 
together, or divide it among themselves, 
and each cultivates bis share, content to 
live on the must wretched pittance. But 
what would be the difference if the estate 
descended to the eldest brother? Why, the 
others would either assist him as servants, 
or servo other cultivators. What would 
there be in this more advantageous and 
beneficial to agriculture? The law of 
caste, combined with the absence of manu- 
factures, necessarily leaves no other re- 
sources but agricultural employments to 
an immense proportion of the Hindoos. 
No. It is no law of primogeniture that is 
required in India. It is instruction and 
protection from individual tyranny slie 
mostly needs. Let her have a good system 
of civil, criminal, well administered laws; 
let her taxes be judiciously levied and mo- 
derate ; let England deal with her in her 
commercial regulations^as with an indepen- 
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dent and friendly state, and India will proa«„,i„„ of her voyane from N™ 
prosper ! India is at present an a^tricul. South Wales in i . 

unl(»«nl'T>*|<‘l •l>«>ilri«»iiiuuiiiil bo 1^ .'*T’ 


a wrea-hed hovel for a house to sialter pXJ^d 

slavery, among a barbarous aud 

THE “CHARI as KATON” People, sucli as the natives of 

THE chari.es EATON. Murray S Island are represented to be" 

Advices have at length been received of Among the government notifications 
the appearance of a part of the crew of the w a communication from “ Jlis oxcel- 
ill-faied ship Charles Eaton, whicli, it was iency the Governor of Batavia,” desci ihine 
conjectured, bad been lost in Toi res’ Straits the measures his exeellenry iiad adopted 
on I5th August, 1834. It seems that five tn consequence of the application of his* 
of the men have arrived at Batavia from Honour the Governor- Geneial of India 
Amhoyna, whither they had made their relative to the survivors ot the l>ark Charle*s 
way fioin Timor-laoet, where they had re- Eaton, and embodying a rejwrt of the 
mained for thirteen months. The account examination of some of the crew of that 


THE CHARI.ES EATON.” 


way fioin Timor-laoet, where they had re- Eaton, and embodying a rejwrt of the 
mained for thirteen months. The account examination of some of the crew of that 
the men give of themselves and of the rest vessel who had reached Batavia. Not only 
of the ship’s company and passengers is the evidence of these men at variance 
any thing but satisfactory, and in some "'di unequivocal testimony as to the con- 
particulars is contradicted by facts which dition of the vessel, hut there are other 
have come to light through other, and more circumstances with which it is equally 
credible sources. According to the story i^reconcileable. 'I’he commander of the 
told by these fellows, the Chatles Eaton or some of his people, according 

went to pieces very soon after they left her, a ''tatement w e recently published, had 
and all hands must have perished ianne- •'eon informed by some of the crew o'fUie 
diateijr. In contradiction of this, how- Charles Eaton on Murray’s Island, that 
ever, it has been ascertained, that on 5th they and iheiestofo/f the crew and pas- 
of last August, the ship was seen hard and sengers wc«e detained, as slaves, on the 
fast ashore (on the spot where she is .said island. Now, supposing that the Timor 
to have been wrecked), and standing in I^»ttt of the people examined at Batavia, 
such a position, that the passengers and •‘•hould be Murray’s Island, which we he- 
others might have maintained themselves ii^vc it is not, still they have not alluded 
alive as long as their provisions lasted, a’ all toilic J/(m»/cv loiKhingat the island. 
Moreover, we have information, that some Wo hear, moreover, that government haa 
Kuropeans are residing on some of the rweived information, that the Man<iles in 
islands in the straits, and either cannot or Torres’ Straits, fell in with a boat muiined 
will not come away, or communicate with hy mnlives, in which there was a Kiiropean, 
those vvho have touched tliere — thereby «!»<» refused to come to them when bailed } 
warranting the inference that they form that when they sent a boat after him, 
part of the crew of the unfortunate ship, h® jumped overboard and made his escape, 
and that some foul play has been prac- Altogether, the circumstances wliicli liave 
tised in respect to the wreck. The Ba- transpired relative to ibis case are very niys- 
tavian government is most laudably ex- terioiis; and unless then* lias been a mistake 
erting itself to learn further particulars, »*► to the vessel seen upriglit on the Bar- 
and we do not despair of the whole of the f'®*’ “ with royal yanls across,” being 

circumstances connected with the wreck the Charles Eaton, the men examined at 


and the passengers, &c. being brought to 
light sooner or later.— J^ngfoAnion, Feb. 1 7. 

The Singapore Chronicle of December 
12, contained the following particulars of 
this vessel : • 

" We learn that accounts have been 
deceived from the ship Mangles, at Lom- 
nock, dated lOlh October last, that when 
passing through Torres’ Straits she touched 
at Murray's Island, where eight Euro- 
peans, part of the crew of the long miss, 
tng bark, Charles Eaton, were discovered, 
^tl who were then under enslavement. 
Inefate of all on board that vessel has, 
or about ^ two years, been a subject of 
he noitet intense interest and anxiety to 
many in India, particularly to those who 
^ relatives as passengers. Tbe6V*ar/« 
/<i#o» IS supposed to have been lost on 
he Barrier Reef, in Torres’ Straits, in 


Batavia have sworn to a false htaleinent. 
Wc trust a vessel has been despatched to 
Murray’s Island, or that the captain of 
11. M. S. Hose, to whom the coiiimaiider 
of the Mangles addressed one of his circu- 
lars, will have proceeded there. The matter 
must not be suffered to rest where it is.— 
Hurk, Eeb. 29. 

INDIA COTTON. 

The second volume of the Transactions 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, contains ample proof of 
the activity with which the improvement 
of India cotton is sought. There are 
twpnty-sevcn papers on the subject in the 
volume, detailing the character and the 
mode of culture of the plant in difiPerent 
parts of India. The natives are so anxiou-s 
to adopt the improvements and to obtain 
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seeds and plants. Major Colvin even 
says, that the zemindar stole some of his 
cotton (Upland Georgia), to secure the 
seed ! In the Akra farm. Upland Georgia 
has been made to yield the same return 
as country cotton. 

nOAnS AKD CANALS. 

The roads and canals that are to be met 
with in India, are not only few in number, 
but most of them exhibit a condition truly 
miserable. Witness, for instance, the road 
from Calcutta to Benares. This road is in 
a good and efficient state as far as Ban- 
koorah ; but what terrible obstacle has the 
traveller to encounter in his passage thence 
to the holy city. In some places he is 
obliged to rise up some eighty or ninety 
feet high, in others he is shoved to a depth, 
tlie descent of which is, perhaps, greater 
than the height be had ascended, and 
then, perhaps, he meets with a stream, in 
which he will reckon it his good fortune, 
if he finds a dinghy to carry him across. In 
fine, such is the dangerous state of this 
road, that though Benares is but 436 miles 
distant from the metropolis by land. peo. 
pie find it more safe to travel nearly dou- 
ble that distance by the circuitous route of 
the river. The state of the cauals is, we 
apprehend, equally wretched, and it cannot 
be denied that they are still fewer in num- 
ber. In the time of our late esteemed Go- 
vernor-General, the attention of his lord- 
ship was directed towards this important 
subject. Not only, if we remember right, 
was the construction of one or two roads 
undertaken at the expense of the state, but 
private individuals were encouraged to en- 
gage in these useful works. Since his 
lordship’s departure, however, the subject 
has, we are afraid, licen altogether lost 
sight of. No eflbrts, that we are aware of, 
have been made to repair the roads that are 
now being decayed, or to construct new 
ones to increase the facilities of communi- 
cation. This state of things is a matter of 
deep regret.— CyanMawes/mw, Feb, 17, 

XXKCUTION OP DECnXKS. 

A few weeks since, the draft of an Act 
for empowering Principal Sudder Ameens 
to execute decrees, was read for the first 
time ill the Legislative Council, This pro- 
posed enactment naturally led to the sup- 
position that the existing arrangements had 
been found insufficient for that purpose, 
and also to the hope that this new provision 
would eff -ctually prevent the accumulation 
of arrears in future. The extent of those 
arrears, however, was not known beyond 
the limits of the courts, before the publi- 
cation of the Agra Ukhbar of the 30th Jan, 
In that journal we have a memorandum of 
the number of decrees remaining unexe- 
cuted on the 1st ot* October, last year, in 
the seventeen courts embraced within the 


jurisdiction of theAllahabad Sudder Court, 
and the account stands thus : 

Of the Judge’s decrees, there re- 
mained unexecuted on that date 3,413 
Of those of the Principal Sudder 


Ameens 4,116 

Of those of Sudder Ameens 5,043 

Of those of Moonsifis 8,637 

Total 21,209 


If such was the state of the file in the 
courts under the western presidency, there 
is no reason to suppose that it was in a 
more improved stale in the lower provinces. 
Indeed, we have credible information, that 
in some of the courts, the number of un- 
executed decrees is even greater than in 
the most backward courts under the new 
presidency. Assuming, however, that there 
exists the same general average of delay 
throughout both presidencies, we shall 


have: 

Unexecuted decrees in the seven- 
teen courts of the Agra Presi- 
dency 21,209 

In the twenty-six courts of the 
Bengal l^residency at the same 
ratio 


Total 53,609 


It is singular that in the courts enume- 
rated in the Agra Ukhbar^ there should be 
one court, that of Allyghur, in which no 
decrees remain unexecuted. That journal 
ascribes this expedition to the character of 
the judge. Are we then to ascribe to tlie 
same cause the fact, that in the district of 
Furruckabad, there should be more than 
a thousand decrees of the judge’s court 
unexecuted ? We rather think there must 
be some other cause for this relative dis- 
propoition. 

The frightful arrears of unexecuted de- 
crees in the two lower courts, tho^e of the 
Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs, shows that 
the new judicial system requires improve- 
ment. The Moonsiffs have to deal with 
the causes of the very poorest class, and if 
possible, greater expedition should be used 
in the final settlement of their cases than 
even in those of the wealthy; yet forty per 
cent, of the unexecuted decrees belong to 
these destitute beings.— Frte/id of India, 
Feb. 18. 

THE MELA. 

The tax on the Hindoo devotees who 
bathe at “ the meeting of the waters’* during 
the mein, had produced, on Monday last, 
about sixty-four thousand rupees. Ihis 
is a large sum, but we believe it is much 
less than might have been expected, con- 
sidering the collections of former years. 
The amount of revenue collected (the tax 
being a rupee a head) shows the number 
of persons who, up to the time stated, 
had arrived for the purpose of bathing; but 
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though thiB great influx of people must 
prove highly beneficial to the trade of the 
sution» as well as profitable to the govern- 
ment, we would rejoice were the pilgrim 
taxes, by which our rulers countenance and 
encourage the rites of idolatry, at once 
abolished for ever.— Cc/itraf Free Press, 
Jan. 30. 

TRADE OF CABUL. 

PolUical Department t Fort William^ Bth 
peb.-^The hon. the Governor.general of 
India in Council has been pleased to direct 
the publication of the following paper on 
the trade of Cabul, in continuation of the 
extracts already published under date the 
16th November last : 

“ Extracts of letters from Mr. Masson 
to Captain Wade, dated the 16tli of July 
183.5. On the 10th of July, a kalfila 
arrived from Qandahar, about twenty yabus 
(ponies). They were laden with black 
pepper, salep, saffron, manna, and silk. 
Up to this date, only the Kurohti Lohanis 
have ventured with their merchandize to 
Cabul. The Mir Khcls, the most opulent, 
are shortly expected, as they will have 
heaid that the Shikarpurians have returned 
to their kotis ; and Mulla Iladaruddin has 
sent them many encouraging letters. J t is 
ascertained that the Lohanis have brought 
quite, or nearly, 2,500 loads of merchandize, 
of which 1,500 are of indigo, besides which 
600 loads of indigo have been sent to 
Qandahar. In last year, it is said, not 
above 800 loads of indigo arrived at Cabul. 
About 800 loads of linens and cottons are 
computed to be forthcoming, with i^OO 
loads of sugar, drugs, and sundries.” 

Accompanying is a statement of the 
prices at wliich sales of Indian and other 
goods are now effected at Cabul. 

/ the begum sumroo. 

In our last week’s paper, it was our 
painful task to announce the death of her 
highness the Begum Sombre, on the 27lh, 
at her residence at Sirdhannah. 

Her highness had, some days previously, 
been attacked by indisposition, from which 
.she had perfectly recovered ; when on the 
night of the 25th, sh* was suddenly seized 
with an alarming attack. Dr. Drever had 
not quitted the house ; his patient was 
then speechless and apparently senseless ; 
the applications resorted to had the effect 
of relieving her. In the course of the 26th, 
she lapsed into a state of torpor, and early 
in the morning of the 27th her spirit fled 
from its earthly tenement. 

No time was lost in despatching an ex- 
press to the magistrate at Meerut and the 
agent to the governor at Delhi : the former 
of these officers reached Sirdhannah by 
noon, and immediately proceeded to tlie 
palace, where he was received by Mr. 
Dyce Sombre, Dr. Drever, and other 


m 

members of the family. Necessary arrange, 
ments were immediately made for the 
funeral and other ceremonies ; and it being 
announced that Colonel Dyce had repaired 
to Sirdhannah, Mr. Hamilton had an 
interview with that officer, who shortly 
after returned to Meet ut. 

The crowds assembled outside the palace 
walls, and on the roads, were immense, 
and one scene of lamentation and sorrow 
was apparent ; the grief was deep and 
silent, the clustered groups talked of 
nothing but the heavy loss they had sus- 
tained, and the intensity of their sorrow 
was pictured in their countenances, nor 
did they separate during the night ; accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, the whole 
of the dependants observed a strict fast; 
there was no preparing of meals, no re- 
tiring to rest ; all were watchful, and every 
house was a scene of mourning. 

At nine, the whole of the arrangements 
being completed, the body was carried 
out, borne by the native Christians of the 
artillery battalion, under a canopy, sup- 
ported by the principal officers of her late 
highness’ troops, and the pall by Messrs. 
Dyce Sombre, Solnroli, Di ever, and Troup, 
preceded by the whole of her highness’ 
body guards, followed by the bishop, 
chaiinting portions of the service, aided 
by the choristers of the cathedral. After 
them, the magistrate, Mr. Hamilton, and 
then the chief oflicers of the household, 
the whole brought up by a batlalion of her 
late highness’ infantry, and a troop^ of 
horse, the procession precederl by four 
elephants, from which alms and cukes were 
distributed amongst the crow»l, passed 
through a street formed of the troops at 
Sirdhannah, to the door of the cathedral, 
the entrance to which was kept by a guard 
of honour from the 30th N. I,, under the 
command of ('apt, Campbell. 1 he proces- 
sion passed into the body of the cathedral, 
in the centre of whicli the colHn was 
deposited on iressels. Iligli mass was 
then performed in excellent style, and with 
great feeling, by the bisitop. 'I'he body was 
lowered into the vault. Thus terrninatwl 
the career of one w ho, for upwards ot half- 
a.century, hashelda conspiiuous place, in 
the political proceedings of Imlia. 1» 
Begum Sombre the British authorities had 
an ardent and sincere ally, ever ready, in 
the spirit of true chivalry, to aid and assist, 
to the utmost of her means, their fortunes 

apd interests. ... • j • . ' 

As soon as the family had retired into 
the palace, the magistrate M"™' Pj?- 
cced^, with the oHlcera of his esubllth- 
ment, to proclaim ‘h" " 

territoriea of her late highness, to the 
British Government i prodamaOon w.s 
made throughout the town f “ 

Sirdhannali, b, the government auttoriiy, I 
and Similar onca at the pnncipal loj^ni^ I 
in different parts of the jaghire, recording 
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i to previous arrangement, so titat this 
valuable territory became almost instan- 
^ taneously incorporated with zillah Meerut, 
; to which it will remain annexed. The 
‘ introduction of the ])o1ice and fiscal 
i arrangements having been especially in> 
, trusted to Mr. Hamilton, by orders from 
ithe government of Indiai received so far 
^back as August 1834. 

The whole of the landed possessions of 
her late highne&s revert to the British ; but 
the personal property, amounting to near 
balf>a>crore, devolves by will to Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, with the exception of small 
legacies, and charitable bequests.— 3fee'rii< 
Obs,^ Feb. 4. 

A writer in one of tlte Calcutta papers, 
complains of the fulsome article in the 
Meerut Observer^ which we have so greatly 
retrenched, and observes of the Begum 
** With the exception of a few old women 
at Sirdhannah, who were the objects of her 
charity, her death is hailed as a blessing 
througliout her territories. The zemin- 
dars, who were shamefully screwed and 
oppressed, are rejoicing that her reign is 
over. Shu was about ninety years of age, 
completely in her dotage, and her affairs 
were entirely managed by her heir, young 
Dyce, who takes the name of Sombre and 
succeeds to all the wealth of the old lady. 
There must be at least half a crore of 
rupees Ht Sirdhannah in palaces, bunga- 
lows, elephants, camels, burses, guns of 
all calibres, &c. &c. Ac., and titirty-three 
lacs were transferred to Company’s paper 
in the four per cent, last year : all this 
Dyce Sombre will get ; but he is only to 
have the interest of it until be is thirty 
years of age. lie is now about 26. The 
begum has left all her old and faithful 
servants, many of whom have served her 
from twenty lo forty years, totally un- 
provided for. To her physician she be- 
queathed twenty thousand lupees; to Mr. 
Troup, who mariied D)cc’s sister, fifty 
thousand; and to Mr. Sal iroli who also 
married a slater of Dyce, and has a family, 
eighty thousand. She also left seventy- 
five thousand rupees to an old officer in 
the Company’s service, wlio, compared 
with all her old faithful followers, was 
quite a stranger to her. These, 1 under- 
standy are all her legacies, and the remain- 
der goes to Dyce. Old Colonel Dyce, 
the father of this young man, who was 
formerly in her service, and quarrelled 
with her, has not got a fraction. The 
begum’s revenue, including customs and 
duties of all kinds, amounted to about ten 
lacs per annum, and her expenditure was 
not above six. On her death the commis- 
sioner and the magistrate of Meerut went 
to Sirdhannah and took possession of the 
country in the name of honourable John. 
This \^as done simply by proclamation, the 
people being too ready and witling to ac- 
knowledge a new master." ' 


/ jL mativk ratss, ^ 

■ ,,/The following passage, in the Jttformer 
native paper, in an article on “ the Spirit 
of the Age,” indicates the growing political 
tone of tlie native press : — 

** In every civilized country, where 
knowledge shines with its brilliant lustre 
where the people value the truth of educal 
tion, where the educated are stimulated by 
splendid reward for their talents and 
learning, merit is, save in India, crowned 
with success. It is a stimulus highly 
desirable for the proper culdvation of 
knowledge. It is for this that prizes aie 
often given to the best of the school boys, 
that they may diligently cultivate the seeds 
of early education. Happy, thrice happy 
are the people of England ! ! The 
learned professions, the public service, 
the highest offices of state, even the 
senate house, hold out innumerable bril- 
liant prospects to raise the ardour of the 
youthful student. Invited by these prizes 
ever kept in public view, thousands of new 
candidates fur fame and promotion, arc 
daily pouring forth from our seminaries 
in the west and pressing forward, while 
thousands more advance in successful 
ranks behind them, to supply their places. 
How different is the case in India, where 
the leutned have no prospect of ‘ rising in 
the world where foreigners are enjoying 
that degree of political privilet^e, which 
is the birthright of every Hindu ; where the 
British rulers are so /wr/wf that they ever 
sacrifice the interest of the many for the 
sake of a few of their own race ! This is 
an undeniable fact, and can be demon- 
strated by several practical instances. To 
speak the truth, our brethren of England 
are as mere birds of passage. They look 
on India as a patrimony granted to them 
for the support of their families in the 
west. It is an indelible disgrace to Britain 
to allow her sons thus to plunder the riches 
of Inilia for the mere satisfaction of the 
India Company. Hundreds of millions 
of money are remitted every year to the 
East. India stock, merely for the discharge 
of the debts contracted by the Company 
in the character of merchants— hundreds 
ailer hundreds of persons come from that 
quarter of the globecto fill high situations 
Acre in India. Amazing policy ! Excel- 
lent, laudable is the method adopted for 
the exaction of money ! Surely such a 
straightforward course of social justice at 
once bespeaks the well-being of the Indian 
community ! It, however, becomes a con- 
vincing proof that the power exercised by 
the British nation in India is a political 
phenomenon ; indeed, our rulers, with all 
their liberal professions, do not allow the 
natives to enjoy any degree of political 
privilege; learned men are denied rewards 
or honours due to their talents, and none 
of the educated Hindus are admittcdTnto 
lucrative situations^, as' if their talents 
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were treason against the British Indian 
GovKaHMENTU The line of conduct em- 
braced by our rulers is exceedingly 
striking, when we consider that even the 
barbarous Mahatnedans allowed the natives 
to enjoy every kind of political privilege 
pursuant to their talents, while a nation 
by far the more civilized and prosperous, 
scruple to place the aboriginal inhabitants 
in high dignities. It is a mere mockery 
to delineate the characteristics of our 
erdightened rulers. Suffice it to say that 
they can well appreciate their own interest 
and the interest of their countrymen. The 
slight vestiges of labours that have been 
made by the Anglo-Indian government, 
for the welfare of the Hindus, bespeak 
how much good they have done to England 
and to India.** 

MR. WAOHORN. 

Mr, Waghorn has come out to Egypt, 
where he has established himself to facili- 
tate the progress of passengers by the 
steamers. He writes, that the railroad 
across the Isthmus is actually to be made. 
The ironwork is in progress at home. 
When it is finished, the journey to Cairo 
will be performed in about six hours ! By 
this means, books and parcels may reach 
Bombay with facility at moderate charge ; 
hut while the communication is limited to 
that port, all India, except Bombay and 
its iinmedisitu vicinity, will be deprived of 
this advantage j and as for passengers, of 
course, they cannot avail iliernsielves of 
steamers at Bombay, unless they arc 
located near that port, since they can only 
reach it from the interior by land jonr- 
nics, frequently difficult and costly, and at 
one season, that very season when they 
would be most anxious to go by steam, 
impracticable — ergo we must agitate for 
the comprehensive plan and no monopoly. 
— Bengal Herald^ Fib. ‘i8. 

INSOLVENT ACT. 

An Act of onr legislature is published to- 
day, an extension of that exquisite piece of 
legislation, the present Insolvent 
three 1 /ears from the first of March next, 
wlien it expires. When we recollect the 
many instances in wliich this act has been 
condemned by every member of the bar 
here, and by every judge who has had 
occasion to refer to it ; and when we recol- 
lect also, that the reason assigned in Eng- 
land for giving the Act a short extension 
without amendment, in 1833, was that it 
had been determined to leave the duty of 
amending it to the law commission, wc 
may well ask how it happens that so faulty 
E law should now be extended for another 
term of three years, without any alteration 
whatever? how it happens that, while law- 
ntRking has been going on at a steam pace 
for some time back in advance of the public 


wants, a most important matter, especially 
recommended to die attention of the com- 
missioners by the authorities at home, 
should have been utterly neglected till the 
very moment when the Act was aliout to 
expire? And now, what occasion is there 
for a three years* renewal ? Why not re- 
new it for six months or a year, and in the 
mean time set about revising its provisions? 
The task ought not to be very long, since 
the woiking of the Act has made its defects 
sufficiently notorious. — Cal.Cour., Feb. i’-l. 

NEW FORM OF OATH. 

In the Supreme Court, February 22. 
B<iboo llussick Krishna Mullick.theeditoc 
of the Gi/ananneshun, being one of the 
petit jury, prescribed a form of the oath 
that he wiJied should be administered to 
him. It was worded nearly thus “ I 
call heaven to witness that, between my 
sovereign lord the king, and the prisoners 
at the bar, 1 shall give a verdict according 
to the evidence I hear.” The oath was 
accordingly administered to him by Mr, 
Btacquiere, the chief interpreter, under 
the sanction of the judge on the bench. 

DKEENCB OF POLVOAMT. 

The discussions in the Calcutta papers, 
on the subject of polygamy, has brought 
forth the following plausible defence of it, 
by a native 

— You English gcnilemon are 
very fond of complaining against the na- 
tives of this country, because they marry 
many wives. If your religion and the 
customs of your country don’t allow you 
to have more than one woman as wife, 
why should wc he guided by you, who are 
of another nation and religion? It is a 
true thing, which every body acquainted 
with Asia knows, hut how it happens no- 
body knows, that there are more women 
than men in this country, whether because 
more females are born, or because you 
Englishmen kill the males in battle, 
magician only can tell, llien, in this 
case, giving one woman to every man, 
what is to become of the remaining many 
women? They must have somebody to 
love them. The plain truth is, we arc 
destined by nature to have many wives and 
much happiness— it is our good fate to 
have many wives — it has been so from the 
beginning of the world. Don’t then, I 
pray, interfere with the decree of nature. 

SALE OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 

We are happy to hear from several 
qiiai tirs that there is a demand for landed 
property, and that purchasers will come 
forward, if they are satisfied that there la 
any disposiiiou to sell at market rates. 
Hitherto there has been so strong a deter- 
mination to stand up for old piicw, that 
no person, whose time was valuable, 
would throw it away by attending sales, 



when there appeered no inclination to sell. 
Such was the case with the frequent mock 
sales of the landed property of the estate of 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., under 
the former Assignee. 

The new Assignee, with prompt and 
sound judgment, is fast turning indigo, 
ships, waste ground, and old bricks, into 
sicca rupees. The ruinous premises in 
CossitoHab, formerly Duckett's coach ma- 
nufactory, and subsequently James Lamb 
and Co.’s auction, were yesterday sold by 
Jenkins, Low, and Co., for .^2,200 rupees ; 
and considering that it must cost 7 or 
8,000 rupees to put them in good repair, 
they have, we think, brought a good price; 
more, indeed, than it was generally thought 
they would sell for. 

We trust for the sake of the creditors of 
the late firm of Cruttendeti and Co., that 
all the other houses, belonging to this 
estate, will be speedily offered for sale at 
moderate upset prices, when there will be 
no want of bidders. Competition and the 
disposition to buy, which appears to pre- 
vail at present, will realize fair prices, and 
assist in making a speedy dividend. — 
Hurkaru. 

ABOLITION OF SALT SALES. 

We understand that government has de- 
termined to do away with the salt sales. A 
price Is to be put upon each description of 
salt in the government golas, and any per^ 
son may buy as much or as little as he 
pleases at any time. By this method, the 
speculation which has hitherto taken place 
at the periodical sales, will be put an end 
to; for no capitalist will be foolish enough 
to buy for an advance, when his powerful 
competitor is always ready to undersell 
him. If, indeed, the stock in the golas 
were to be reduced to something near the 
means of an individual, it might be all 
purchased at once ; hut this it is easy for 
the Board to prevent, as the regulation of 
the supply is in their own hands.— //wrA:.,^ 
Feb. 26. 

ABOLITION OF LOTTERIES. 

We are very glad to learn, that an abo- 
mination against which we have long 
raised our voice, is at last likely to be done 
away with, by the act of government. The 
Gtfanannesfiun tells us, that the lottery 
committee are recommending the aboli- 
tion of the government lottery. Sorry, 
however, are we to8>ty, in announcing the 
cessation of this national disgrace, that we 
can neither compliment the government 
upon the occasion, as for an act of virtue ; 
nor can we flatter ourselves with the grati- 
fying reflection, that our humble efforts 
contributed to the long called- for measure ; 
seeing that the government are not leaving 
off the lottery, but as is said of old rakes, 
in respect of their vices, the lottery is leav- 
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ing ofT the government. In other words 
the committee have reported a ** loss,” and 
humble individuals, not to speak of eo- 
vernmente, are rarely guilty of practising 
vices from which they derive neither plea, 
sure nor profit ; far less where such vices 
are merely odious and expensive. We can- 
not but congratulate the public at large in 
this instance, upon being far in advance of 
government, both in virtue and in good 
sense.— /6iW. 

SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS. 

We have just heard it rumoured, that 
intelligence has been received by govern, 
ment, that superintending surgeons are to 
be allowed to retire on the pay of lieiit.- 
colonels, immediately on their promotion, 
instead of serving two years in that grade, 
as formerly ; also that the three additional 
annual retirements from the Medical Fund 
have been sanctioned. — Journal Med. and 
Phys^ Science. 

AGENT AT MOORSHEDABAD. 

The Calcutta papers are full of letters 
and “ editorials ” on the subject of the ap- 
pointment of Capt. J. lligginson, .'JSth 
N. I. (announced in our last Register), to 
the post of Agent to the Governor- Gene, 
ralat Moornhedahad, which is stigmatized 
as the Moorshedabad Job.” Capt, Ilig- 
ginson is stated to be a relation of Sir C. 
Metcalfe; hi entered the service in 1826*. 
On this subject, the Hurkaru observes: — 
“ With reference to some recent appoint- 
ments, we have heard an opinion expressed 
that delicacy prechnles a successor of a go - 
vernor-geneial from rescinding the ap- 
pointments of him to whom he succeeils. 
We cannot admit the force of this plea, 
more especially if it is to he urged in bar 
of a just regard for the interests of the 
public service in any case, aud still more 
when it applies to appointments made at a 
period when the successor was hourly ex- 
pected; for surely then delicacy is at least 
as much violated by such appointments, as 
by the rescindment of them.” 

TRANSIT DUTIES. 

We have at last the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing, that the Rat has gone forth to 
abolish the transit duties throughout the 
Bengal provinces.* While, however, we 
rejoice that Sir Charles MetcaWe has not 
quitted the helm without conferring upon 

* *• Fort William Genei'al Department, kf 
March, 1036. — Notice is hereby given, that 
from ami after the Ist of April next, the several 
custom houses and chukeys, established for the 
collection of inland or transit duties at the sta- 
tions and in the districts of Patna, Monrsheiiabad. 
Dacca, and Hooghly, shall be discontinued ; and 
from that date forward, all articles of merchandize, 
goods and commodities, shall pass through the 
provinces and districts of the Bengal presidency, 
without payment of any duty, tax, or fee what- 
soever, and shall not be required to be covered by 
a ruwana or pass, or by any other document as s 
protection flrom the demand of duty.” 
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u6 Uiis great benefit to the commerce and 
industry of the country, we must take 
leave to remind the Governor- General, 
that the measure is not yet complete. So 
long as the town duties are continued, a 
large portion— we may say the most vexa- 
tious portion— ^)r the trammels upon in- 
ternal trade will continue, and with them 
all the abuses of a complicated system of 
thanalis and passes, which there is the less 
motive to maintain for the collection of a 
reduced revenue. W'e have always liehl, 
that it was idle to treat the question oi'tlie 
two descriptions of duty separately. Both 
must go together, and we trust, as reason 
has been victorious in one part of the field, 
slie will not delay to drive her enemy from 
the rest of his position. There is still ano- 
ther important respect in which this mea- 
sure is incomplete. The transit and town 
duties of the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencies remain to he extinguished. Surely, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe will not mar a liberal 
act by presenting it with a character of par- 
tiality, as if its aim were merely to win 
golden opinions at the seat of his own go- 
vernment, instead of consulting alike the 
welfare of the whole coimiry. 

I’ussibly it may create some surprise to 
sec tliese obnoxious taxes leninved, with- 
out any announcement of other taxes in 
their place, it being known that the Cus- 
toms’ Committee have been some time 
charged with the consideration of a substi- 
tute in augmented duties imon external 
trade. Their first report, we understand, 
is before government ; but whether or not 
it embraces that department of their inves- 
tigation, we are unprepared to say— we be- 
lieve not. Of course, it will not be ex- 
pected, that so important a resource as the 
Inland Customs of the four presidencies 
should be given up gratuitously. But 
the necessity of an equivalent is not so 
pressing as is commonly supposed. We 
are informed upon good authority, that, 
after very careful investigation, it has been 
discovered, that the finances of India are^ 
at this time yielding a real surplus, instead 
of exhibiting a deficit, all the home charges 
inclusive. — Cal. Cour.Mar. 1. 

The Hurkaru slates, that “ Enquiries 
recently instituted, have elicited some very 
curious facts relative to the operation of the 
transit system in various parts of India. 
Among other singularities, the following 
mode of collecting transit dues existed for 
some years in the province of Berar, but 
has since been abolished : ‘ A transit duty 
was levied on all women travellers enceintCj 
and on all animals great with young,’ ” 

rOWXA OF THE COMMANDKR-IN-CHIEF. 

The Bengal Herald^ in a controversy re- 
specting the power of the head of the army 
in India, alluding to “ the disposition of 
high military authorities in India occa- 
Jfli4m.N.S. VoL. 20.No.80, 


sionally to overstep their powers,” adduces 
the following illustrations: 

*' Among the financial arraDgemenU of 
the Bengal government, a few yean ago, 
was the abolition of the King’s depot at 
Chinsuiah. Against this measure thecom- 
mander-in-chief had strongly protested, 
hut was overruled; the depot was dis- 
solved, and its inmates ordered into Fort 
William, 'file governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief at this period were both 
on the Hills. No sooner did the latter 
hear of the abolition of the depot, than he 
resolved on its i e-establishment, and sent 
orders to the officer commanding the pre- 
sidency division, to direct the stafT and 
othcis to return to Chinsurali, resume their 
appointments at the depot, and conduct the 
duties, pending a reference to the Horse 
Guards. This order reactied the officer 
commanding the division, Col. Ximenes, 
ill doe course. Sir diaries Metcalfe was 
then vice president in Council, and simply 
forbade Col. Ximenes to issue the order at 
his peril, and interdicted any officer or 
man recently employed at the depot, from 
quitting Fort Willi.im. Cul. Ximenes was 
too old a soldier to hesitate which to obey 
—he bowed to the civil authority, and the 
military mandate was thus treated as ‘ waste 
paper!’ Still worse, his Excellency had 
tile option of rescinding the order, or of 
resigning his command. After a struggle, 
he accepted the less ruinous alternative, 
and withdrew the order, 

** It happened, some years ago, that, on 
casting his eye over the present state of hit 
Majesty’s corps in this country, the com- 
mander-in-chief in India observed, that 
ill a certain dragoon regiment there 
were 100 horses ‘wanting to complete.’ 
This seemed to his Excellency objectiona- 
ble; but what was the course pursued? 
Instead of bringing the omission to the 
notice of Government, and requesting re- 
spectfully that measures might be adop^ 
to rectify the same, be directed the adju- 
tant-general to lay his commands on the 
commander of the forces in that presidency 
to complete the regiment forthwith. The 
mandate went its errand. It found its 
way at length to the Council-table, and 
great was the surprise and wild the laugh- 
ter, .when its tenor was promulgated. ‘ His 
Excellency commands that the corps should 
be completed,’ ‘orders from the Horae 
Guaids,’ &c. I The government were 
much obliged to him, but they recognixed 
neither liis Excellency nor the Horse 
Guards, as any authority for their proceed- 
ings. The appropriation of the revenue of 
a local presidency did not rest with the 
comroander-in-chief in India, but witli the 
local government. As an economic mea- 
sure, that government had resolved the said 
regiment should be kept 100 horsea sboit of 
its complement, and to chang^e those ordw 
they did not intend, and this was quietly 
(2F) 
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intimated to the Commander-in-chief. His 
mandate was thus cortsidered ns so much 
* waste paper/ and the corps is 100 horses 
short of its complement to this very day.'* 

UNION OP THE REVENUE AND JUDICIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 

An official circular appears in the Cal- 
cutta papers, the object of which is to elicit 
reporlson the result of the system of uniting 
revenue and judicial functions. Hie en- 
quiry is instituted by desire of the Courtof 
Directors, who think that the question of 
the advantage or disadvantage of the sys- 
tem will be determined by the increase or 
diminution of crime. The Sudder, in their 
circular to the magistrates, appear to con- 
sider it as involving such a mixture of fact 
and opinion, (hat it will be no easy task to 
separate one from the other, ** One dis- 
trict may exhibit under the actual system, 
a great diminution of crime for the peiiod 
of comparison — another an equal increase; 
and these two results of the same system 
must obviously he referred to some other 
cause than that of the system itself, and the 
results, be they what they may, be influ- 
enced by circumstances which no tabular 
form can exhibit." 

MANOOLA, THE DACOIT OF JESSORE. 

** At last, through the zeal of our ma- 
gistrate and collector, Mr. A. F. Donnelly, 
Manoola, the Uobin Hood of Jesnire, has 
been apprehended and lodged in the jail of 
tliis district. This desperate character has 
hitherto eluded and laughed at the many 
attempts made by Mr. Donnelly’s prede- 
cessors to capture him. Indeed, in the 
diflerent societies of indigo planters in 
which I have mingled (men of experience 
and nerve too), 1 have always heard even 
the idea of its being possible to capture 
Manoola quite laughed at and ridiculed," 
— Corrcj. ffurli. 

MEW MEniCAL COLLEGE. ^ 

We had tlie gratification to be present for 
the first time, to-day, at one of the ordinary 
examinations of the students at the new 
Medical College, The number of scholars 
present exceeded fifty, including not more 
than thwe or four Christians, a large por- 
tion of liietn quite boys. The manner in 
which, one after another,these native youths 
explained chemical affinities, and answered 
the many difficult questions put to them by 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy, was sufficiently sur- 
prising, and we vtere about to note the 
names of one or two of the boys who seemed 
to us distinguished by their intelligence ; 
but we soon found that we sliould but be 
doing injustice to others, for us the still 
mure difficult portion of the examination 
proceeded, boys who had hitherto escaped 
notice, showed themselves able to meet a 
severe examination on the construction of 


the human form, the names and uses of 
the bones and nerves, &c. &c., and two of 
them, without tlie least embarrassment, ex- 
plained the various dislocations of the 
shoulder, tlie effect and appearances thereof 
the nature of a dislocation in the thigh, and 
the manner in which it was to be di'stin. 
guisbed from a fracture in the neck of the 
thigh bone. We really were in no small 
degree delighted at the great and rapid 
proficiency of the students, which certainly 
reflects very great credit upon Princi|)al 
Bramley and his assistants, as well as upon 
the attention and talents of the pupils 
themselves, considering that the lectures 
only commenced in June last. — Cal. Cour 
Feb. 13. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In Mr. Adams’s report, it is slated that 
in Rangpur it is considered highly impro- 
per to bestow any education on women, 
and no man would marry a girl who was 
known to he capable of reading; hut as 
girls of rank arc usually married about 
eight years of age, and continue to live 
with their families for four or five years 
afterwards, the husbands arc sometimes 
deceived, and find, on receiving their 
wives, that after marriage, they have ac- 
quired that sort of knowledge which is 
supposed to be most inauspicious to their 
husbands. Although this female erudi- 
tion scarcely ever proceeds further than 
being able to indite a letter and to examine 
an account, yet it has been the means of 
rescuing many families from threatened 
destruction. The women of rank live 
much less dissipated lives than the men, 
and are generally better fitted for the ma- 
nagement of their estates, on which account 
they are considered intolerable nuisances, 
by the harpies who seek to prey on their 
husbands and to plunder their estates. 
Mr. Adams mentions, that there were at 
one time several schools for native girls in 
Beerbhoom, but they have all been formed 
>into one central school, which is in con- 
nexion with the Calcutta Baptist Female 
School Society. Until lately it contained 
upwards of eighty girls, but since the hur- 
karee employed to collect them was dis- 
missed, and especially since the employ- 
ment of Christian instead of non Christian 
teachers, the school fins fallen away one- 
half, there being at the date of the last re- 
port only forty girls on the list. Almost 
all attend in the morning, but there is 
always a considerable deficiency in the 
afternoon. 

MOFUSSII. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 

/ From various Journals.) 

Cawnpoor . — This station, as the Guide 
books would s.Ty, is the ancient Kanb, or 
city of the cupid of the Hindoos, a name 
given tO' it probably from the devotion to 
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gallantry shewn by its inhabitants, and 
which, whether arising from the soil or 
atmosphere, is in as active operation now 
as it was centuries ago. Old maids and 
scandal arc not more naturally associated 
than Cawnpoor and gallantry, nor is there, 
in Gangetic India, any station where you 
can be deprived of a mistress or wife with 
more despatch or eclat. This gallantry, 
which frequently expresses itself by an 
elopement, sometimes in a stage trick, by 
dropping a letter, is, however, sometimes 
equivocally shewn in a ‘jocular remark,’ 
as may be gatfiered from the following re- 
cent anecdote. A number of charitable 
ladic' announced, in the following circu- 
lar, a sale of all the pretty toys they had 
Ijcguiled the tediousness of the hot months 
in making: — 

“ The Ladies of the Committee of the 
Native Female Orphan Asylum beg to 
notify, that the sale of fancy articles (for 
the benefit of the ahovc institution) will 
take place on Tuesday next, the ‘Jd Febru- 
ary, between noon and 3 r. m. — Cawa- 
poor, January 30th, 1836'.” 

And with it was forwarded the follow- 
ing note to the Brigade- Major, Capt. 
Fothes; — 

“ My dear Sir, — The ladies of the Com- 
mittee of the Native Infantry Asylum will 
he obliged by your encouraging the writers 
of the corps to* copy the annexed notice, in 
order that it may be generally known.— 
Jan. 30tli, 1836.” 

A copy of the notice, the circulation 
of which was thus provided for, was, of 
course, laid before Brigadier Churchill, 
jrro forma, for his sanction for the meet- 
ing. The Brigadier, however, was dis- 
posed to treat the subject in jesl,atul across 
the circular wrote as follows “ Who, in 
the name of all that is holy or unholy, is 
this Committee ? Who is the President ? 
Mrs. Vaughan or Mrs. Ham Chunder 
Punt?” • 

This remark did of course, created a 
considerable sensation in the Cawnptwr 
circle; some contended that Brigadier 
Churchill's “minute” was intended for 
a jest, a mere joke, though the gallant and 
gallant writer bad forgotten the point; 
while others maintained that it had some 
connection with the cause ot Mr, While, 
which was espoused generally by the sta- 
tion at large, particularly by the members 
of the Female Asylum Sociey. The agi- 
tation subsided, l>y the Brigadier with- 
drawing his refusal, aud disclaiming all 
intciiiiou of being wanting in courtesy 
by the Jocular Observation, 


doors, the Hajali and his prime minister, 
fatigued with the cares of the state, amuie 
themselves in Hying and endeavouring to 
cut the Strings of each other’s kites, in 
which the skill of the Rajali, or the deep 
respect of the minister, generally inclines 
tlie victory to the former. 

Lfl/iorc.— Raja Ruttun Sing, one of »ho 
principal and favoured chiefs of Runjeet, 
has forfeited the favour hf his master and 
his jaghvers, for lii» umeasonahle and 
tr.iituious conduct. No Nihil, tlie amorous 
grandson of Itunjcet, had falk*n in love 
with the re|)uted beauty of the duuKhtcr of 
Rution Singh, and demaiuied her in mar- 
riage ; the father, however, refused to send 
ids daughter to the royal tnenagei ie, ns she 
li.ul long been betrothed to the son of a 
fellow sirdar. He even resisted the soli- 
citations and orders of Uunjeet himself, 
who, by virtue of his royal prerogative, 
confiscated his property, and threw' him 
into piison. The Raja, however, has ef- 
fected his escape, and will piohably “turn 
rebel” for his uncourteous treatment. 

It is stated that Runjeet, having brought 
i^ulinn Mahomed Khan to Lahore, under 
the express promise of appointing him 
agent of Pesiiawer, and having faded to 
keep that promise, the hi other of Sultan 
Mahomed, Dost Mahomed Khan, assem- 
bled 15,000 or 30,000 l\Iulkeas, &c. at 
Jullalnbad, whence he intends marching 
forthwith on Peshawer and taking ven- 
geance upon Runjeet, 

The Mussulman population at Lahore 
are, it appears, in a state of considerable 
excitement. Monsieur Ventura has been 
ordered by Maliaraja Runjeet Sing, to ap- 
piopriatea certain worshipping place for 
the purpose of holding Ids kulcliery. 
Remonstrance against this insult was, of 
course, useless; the circumstance, hmv- 
ever, has produced great dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the ‘‘faithful.” 

Agra. Baron Hugel was at Ilansi on 

the foth of January, and proposes to leave 
IXdhi for Jeyporeon the 17lh, where he 
ex{>ects to arrive about the 30lli. Thu 
lateness of the season compels the baron to 
run through Uajpootana to Bmidiay as 
quickly as possible, with the view to em- 
bark at once for Kiirope. T he tour to 
Cashmere is described by the baron as iii- 
leresting, hut fatiguing. In going, he 
took the hill-route by Bclaspoor, Juala- 
mooki, and Tornmoo, ainl iii returning 
followed the Jeelam to i.jayuflerad, and 
went from thence to Attock, to makesoim. 
observations on the Indu.s. 


BhurutJMor.—lii^ Hjgliness the Raja 
has just proceeded on a Battue to Roobas, 
accompanied by his dewan Bolanath, and 
a large cortege. Among the other amuse- 
ments which occupy the time of royalty, 
i* that of flying kites. Seated at their lent 


—Mr. Cowley, the artist, is em- 
ail an historical painting of the 
r Delhi, representing his Majesty 
r sons, a siK-ciis of grouping in 

imatigti among the kings of Uiceaal. 
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The kidnappers of Delhi continue to 
steal jroung children, both within and with- 
out the walls of the citj, and, it is said, 
find A ready sale for them in the palace of 
the Great Mogul. 

Allahabad . — The Baza Baee arrived here 
on the 1 1th Instant, en route to Benares, 
where she goes on a pilgrimage. 

Jet/pore . — Hodkum Chundand Futteh 
Lol were delivered over to Major Alves at 
Raja Ghur, by Captain Lloyd, of the 36th 
N. I. The former was brjught up for 
examination before Major Alves, Cap- 
tains Thoresby, political agent at Shcka- 
waltee, Ludlow, and Conolly. Ilis exa- 
mination was suspended, or, as it is re- 
ported, concluded : nothing was elicited 
from him to corroborate the documentary 
evidence, which we hear fixes clearly the 
affair of the 4th of June on Joota Ham 
and his party. His answers to the various 
questions proposed were all in the non rni 
ricordo style. The examination of the 
younger prisoner, Futteh Lol, was to com- 
mence, and on the close of it, Major Alves 
would return to Juepoor. Both prisoners 
are to be confined in a gurry outside Jue- 
poor, and close to the Residency, being se- 
parated, to prevent collusion. 

The Ulwur Raja received the Furingees 
with all his country’s hospitality j he en- 
tertained Major Alves, his suite, and the 
officers of the different escorts, at a sump- 
tuous English dinner, and on the succeed- 
ing days amused them with displays of the 
favoured sports of the Rajpoots — the death 
of a tiger, cheeta hunting, elephant tights, 
wrestling, &c. &c. The Raja is stated to 
be a fine specimen of the Rajpoot himself. 

Our troops in Shekawattee will shortly 
move to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Jeypore, where, it is said, a new canton- 
ment will be formed. 

Loodianah. — Dr. Henderson has arrived 
here from his travels in the Punjab and 
Hills, and in conformity with the orders of 
the Commander-in-chief, has been placed 
under arrest, until he gives a satisfactory 
explanation of his unauthorized passage 
across the frontier. His arrest is, of course, 
merely formal ; and on the receipt of his 
explanation at head-quarters, he will pro- 
bably be released, when we may expect to 
get some account of his interesting expe- 
dition. 

• If — lb ■ e'jrriir traders, who con- 
n ill's and Eeran, 

... , •/ . .'IS, ai!.‘ To.irKist.in, have 

lately been so tiara-sed and pillaged by the 
marauding Belochees, that they one and 
•all represented their case before the Hecrat 
ruler, Sha- Kamren, a son of the unfortu- 
nate Shali-Zuman, who derives no incon- 
siderable income from this trade. Urged 
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by their solicitation, and Uie fear of hiv, 
revenue being impaired, he sought out the 
Beloches, and coming on them unawares, 
a sanguinary conflict ensued, which termi- 
nated in the slaughter or capture of the 
principal leaders of these hordes. The 
victory has been followed up by the Shah, 
who is now investing one of their strong- 
est holds, the fort of L.is. 

Aurungobad . — The power of an expos- 
ing press is felt at even this remote and 
semt-barbarous state. The Nuwab Vice- 
roy, whose illegal and arbitrary conduct 
was noticed in a former paper, on the re. 
ceipt of it at Aurungabad, was so con- 
science-stricken or terrified, as suddenly 
to convene an assembly of his Omlah, to 
whose agency or connivance he attributed 
the wrongs complained of ; and before 
them to state, that the first act of injustice 
or oppression brought before him should 
be summarily punished. This exhortation 
was followed up by an instant removal of 
some of the most corrupt of them, and the 
substitution of others of better character. 


Itlalivas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIR OP SOOBROYAH. 

The case of Soobroyah, late of the com- 
missariat department at Bangalore, and 
now a prisoner for trial by court-martial, 
is not likely to be brought to a speedy 
conclusion. Some time has now elapsed 
since the court-martial first convened to 
try him wos dissolved, and another or- 
dered ; but, strange as it may appear, up 
to the present date, no advance whatever 
has been made in the trial — the court has 
not yet been once opened. The proceed- 
ings of the former court,— embracing the 
-investigation into one of the charges pre- 
ferred, and having occupied the attention 
of tlie court nearly two months, but with- 
out any thing being establi-^hed against 
him deserving of bonds or imprisonment 
— have been to no purpose whatever; the 
present courl will have to proceed as if no 
investigation had lieeil entered upon ; and 
Soobroyah be still a prisoner in the main 
cuartl. Will this be tolerated? Is there 
no power to which this persecuted indi- 
vidual can appeal, and demand either to 
be put on his trial, or discharged from fur- 
ther restraint and responsibility ? — if not, 
ill what consists the dearly.purchased pri- 
vilege of the habeas corjuisl So severely 
had Soobroyah been made to feel he was 
a prisoner, that lie had not been permitted 
to perform the last solemn service to an 
aged parent, or to be near her in her last 
moments to receiving her dying commands 
and benediction ; — nay more, a British 
officer, whose heart was not steeled against 
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every tender emotion, for having been less 
rigorous in the discharge of his duty than 
it was desirous he should be — for having 
granted some trifling indulgence to Soo- 
broyah during his mother’s sickness, we 
have been told, was severely reprimanded 
for the feeling and sympathy he had shown ! 
— It has also been communicated to us, 
that more than one appeal has been made 
by persons, supposed from their rank and 
standing in the service to have influence, 
to the head of the Madras government, for 
some relaxation in the severity of the con- 
finement to which that unfortunate and ill- 
used man had been so long subject — but 
without avail. Did Soobroyah know less 
of the private history of some few, than 
we have been informed he docs, and of the 
way in which they have discharged the 
duties pertaining to the appointments they 
hold, and amassed the fortunes they pos. 
sess, it has been said, the way in which he 
acquired his own wealth would never have 
excited suspicion, much less been subject- 
matter for enquiry. — Mad. Cour. Feb. 8. 

GOOMSUR. 

Letters from Goomsur, dated the 30tli 
January, state, that in the western side of 
that country, a strong range of bills had 
been cleared of the rebels. The destruc- 
tion of tlieir granaries, and some niglit 
attacks made on the rebels, had completely 
intimidated them. The young Rajah has 
since expressed a desire to deliver himself 
up to the commissioner, who has gone to 
Nowgaum, and hostilities had in conse- 
quence ceased. 

MARINE fcXCUKSIOV. 

An excursion of a novel description for 
the Madras Roads, but wliieh is likely to 
be of frequent occurrence if the lireak- 
water prove successful, took place this day. 
A party of ladies and gentlemen, not hav- 
ing the fear of the surf before their eyes, 
went on board the Wellington for a cruise, 
passed astern of II. M. shi|) Andromache, 
proceeded to sea, and returned a few hours 
afterwards, highly gratified, we under 
stand, with their short but very agreealile 
voyage. — Mad. Gat*. Jan. 20. 


laontfiatt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE ELl'UINSTONE COLI.EGK, 

Our pre-'idency readers must have ob- 
served with deliglit an adveriisement, an- 
nouncing the opening of the first term 
of the Elphinstone College. They ouglit 
to be congratulated for the establishment 
of this and other seminaries, intended to 
give superior knowledge of European 
science and literature, as it is not quite 
-ten years ago, when Bombay could not 
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boast of a single respectable school for 
the education of natives; and when chil- 
dren were obliged to beg for the little 
knowledge of the English language, ne- 
cessary to gain employment in public 
offices of Government. Now, then, os it 
is in the power of even the poorest of them, 
to bestow the blessings of sound instruc- 
tion on his children, we repeat that the 
opportunity will be embraced as widely 
as possible, and that no parent will neglect 
to perform the important duty which be 
owes to himself, to his children, and to 
the community generally, of sowing the 
seeds of knowledge in their minds.— Dvr* 
pun. Feb. 19. 

MAI.WA OPIUM. 

The quantity of Malwa opium expoftwi 
from l^mbny to Canton in 1835> wti 
valued in a late number of the Courier ai 
Rs. 1,25,00,000. Fifteen years ago, not i 
single chest was exported of this article. 
To the enterpri/e of the British merchants 
and the British Government this new 
traffic is solely attributable. It has proved 
highly advantageous to the agricultu- 
ral interests of Malwa, and promises 
soon to make it one of the richest pro- 
vinces of India. A correspondent, on 
whose local knowledge we can safely rely, 
states, that has contributed to raise 
the rents of every village in Malwa most 
considerably. In some villages, the rents, 
owing to the incriased cultivation of 
opium, have been more than doubled 
within the last fifteen years."— /AW. 

CULTIVATION OK COTION. 

Tlie following is a comparative state- 
ment of tlie cultivarion of cotton in the 
Surat district, during the present and the 
preceding years; — 

A. U. iaT4-n5. A. D. 18M-.10. 
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From this it appears that the quantity of 
ground under cultivation in Surat h about 
25 percent, greater than it was last season. 
In the Broach districts, the increase is up- 
wards of 30 per cent. In Dhargar and 
(’andeish. it may, at a low esiiinate, be 
placed at 20 per cent. From the rest of 
the Bombay territories, accounts are yet 
wanting ; but os they have been received 
from the principal cotton districts, and as 
die extension of cultivation is proportion- 
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ably greater in the larger than in the 
smaller oneS| we shall, we believe, be 
rather under the mark in placing the ave> 
rage increase of cotton cultivated through- 
out the presidency this year at 25 per cent. 
— Cour* Feb. 16. 

thavelleks in ahabia. 

By the last arrival from Muscat, letters 
lave been received from Lieuts. Wellstcd 
uul Whitflock, of the 1. N., who are at- 
:emptiiigto penetrate the Arabian penin- 
iiila to the capital of the Walibees, Derhia. 
riiese enterprising travellers have made a 
ihort journey in the hill country lying 
westward of Muscat, and thus describe 
hitherto unvisited tract : 

The country in general is very fertile, 
^ in some spots fruits of nearly every 
tttet with in India, are to he seen, 
native Bedouins liavc behaved to us 
with an hospitality ol conduct, that indeed 
lias been aught but very pleasant, as we 
liave no way of returning it but by reite- 
rated thanks. We are now lodged in the 
Shaik’s house ot the village of Neizina, 
who supplies us from his own table with 
every kind of dressed food, vegetables, 
and fruits j and he is so pressing for our 
stay, that one of us is obliged to remain 
here at least a week for fear of olfence. 
The house is situated in the midst of a 
forest of vegetable luxury. Every kind 
of fruit clusters in at the windows, and 
when oppressed by the slightest thirst, we 
have no more to do than pluck one of the 
golden oranges or clustering bunches of 
grapes, that hang ready to our hands. This 
is an Arcadia 1 was not prepared for in 
Arabia. The sides of the hills are terraced, 
and sown with wheat. The lodger parts 
of the bills are thickly set with vines and 
immcgranate, and the other fruits are 
grown in gardens. 

« llie thermometer at night we felt as 
low as 44®, and by day it only rises to 
60®, which has again sown the English 
bloom upon our cheeks, and put us in 
rude health for our long journey. The 
inhabitants of the hilly disiiict ore u fine 
athletic race, and the be.st sample I 
have seen of the sons of Ishmail ; and 
need 1 add, that the women are remarkably 
fine, and possess an intuitive grace, that 
has quite put all idea of civilization from 
our minds. The natives distil a wine funn 
the grapes, which they drink in great 
quantities ; but as it is not of a very in- 
toxicating quality, they don’t think much 
of breaking the first precept of their re- 
ligion.'* 

Further, they speak of the scenery as 
exceedingly grand j and their comforts of 
travelling have in every way been provided 
for, by the kind attention of the Imaum. 
Matters of a pecuniary nature have 
obliged the return uf one of them to Mus- 
cat, whence they proceed to the capital 


Derhia ; not to proceed emptydianded to 
the presence of the barbaric chief, tliey 
are providing themselves with a few pre- 
sents, which at least may tend to their 
safety on their journey there. 

As this is a journey fraught with much 
peril, and highly interesting to enquiring 
minds, we only hope it may prove success- 
ful, and that the two tiavellers who have 
so nolily olFered their services for such an 
undertaking, may return in safety, to reap 
the rewards of a liberal government, and 
the thanks of their gratified countrymen. 

This system of making journies into 
the interior is connected with the survey 
of the coast ; who it originated in I don’t 
know, but I he design is a grand one, and 
from a mind of no common draught. 
Our geographical knowledge of the coun- 
tries around us is very scant, and not at all 
creditable to us from the long time we 
have held sway in those countries. It is 
now that tlic English traveller has the 
best chance of penetrating those countries, 
that have bid defiance to the traveller fur 
many centuries, when our name ns a na- 
tion is respected, which it certainly is by 
the mo->t barbaious ; w hen the most petty 
boat from the smallest places on the 
Afric and Arabian coast visits our ports 
unmolested, and receives the rights of the 
greatest j they return mat veiling at the 
greatness of our justice, and they are 
thus made ready to treat us, when we visit 
them, with kindness and hospitality. The 
journeys uf Lieut. Wellsted along the 
Aral)ian coast have proved this, and his 
journals when printed, or his ol>servations 
when addl'd to the stock of general know- 
ledge, will tend more to the honour of the 
service he belongs to, than the sheets uf 
chart paper that have been compiling for 
ages. — Bomb. Gaz. Jan, 20, 

STEAM- NAVIGATION. 

A letter from Bombay mentions, that 
one of the Ameers of Sinde has expresssd 
a desire to have a steamer built for him 
nt Bombay, to navigate tlie Indus, and 
that the Court have been requested to 
scud out engines for her. 

errsian. 

The Go rernor and the A/crcAan/s.— 'The 
Colombo Observery of January 12th, has the 
following comments upon the Governor’s 
letter to the Merchants (p. 160): — 

“ Our astonishment at the receipt of his 
Excellency's communication could only bo 
equalled by our regret, that so injudicious 
and ridiculous a production could proceed 
from the head of the government under 
which we live. Wc leave it to Mr, Read 
and his younger brethren to answer the 
* serious complaint* brought against Miw*’ 
1}ody. 
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In entering upon our own defence 
agninst the gross charge, made so unde- 
servedly against us by Sir U. Horton, we 
beg leave to call the attention of our read- 
ers to a specimen of the difficulties we are 
at times placed in, of discriminating lie- 
tween public and private character. We 
are here accused of cormptiotif involving 
the integrity of our entire reputation, and 
in a manner too which might make us 
question the same in our lion, opponent: 
we shall, however, rather suffer wrong than 
follow his example, further tiian our duty 
to society demands. 

“ ‘ It is notorious,’ as his Excellency re- 
marks, * that the mcrcliants have been and 
are the chief proprietors of the Ohseroer 
pa{)er,* that is, numerically speaking, but 
even not so much so as is gener.il ly sup- 
posed ; but whatever * slanderous’ insinua- 
lions these words are intended to convey, 
the public may remember that w-o have 
already given ihem the terms on which the 
editor of this journal holds his office, and 
well does the Governor know them, as we 
could easily prove; but, to refresh the 
memory of our readers, and particularly of 
him who so carefully peruses our columns, 
we refer to our 4tli No , where they will be 
found. From this the real state of the 
case is seen ; that a few independent men, 
who were desirous that the liberties of the 
colony should not be trampled on with 
impunity or m silence, determined to have 
an organ which would, as far as they could 
insure, etjually protect the rights of the 
mani/ as well as of the /<;«;, and accord- 
ingly established this press, and committed 
the charge of it to the present object of Sir 
11. Horton’s displeasure, and who is alone 
responsible for what appears in its co- 
lumns. Whether the individual so in- 
trusted has performed his duty honestly, 
however imperfectly, he leaves to a higher 
tribunal than the Governor to determine. 
The second part of the charge against ns 
is certainly specific, namely, that our ‘co- 
lumns have been made the vehicle of ano- 
nymous and slanderous abuse of Sir R. 
Horton and his government;’ but the evi- 
dence adduced in support of this accusa- 
tion most lamentably fails. We must here 
premise, that the writer, ‘ A Merchant,’ 
whose voluminous letters appear to have 
produced such a sal'htary effect upon his 
Excellency, as not to have been for 
gotten in the long and intervening lapse 
of time since tliey appeared, is known 
to us in propria personoj and we pledge 
ourselves as to his high respectability, 
his being fully entitled to the signature 
assumed, and to his possession of a judg- 
ment capable of forming conclusions, 
such as he has ever favoured the pub- 
lic with, upon the very ample data 
within his reach. This correspondent, 
tlicrefore, could not be considered an nno- 


nytnous writer, in the full acceptation iof 
the term. 

The Governor says, that * as a public 
man, he has not the slightest right to com. 
plain, as long as it only aflects his public 
character, and is genuinely anonymous;* 
and although be quotes from five of these 
(to him) galling letters, he does not men- 
tion a single instance in which he is spoken 
of but ‘ as a public man.' But his Excel- 
lency adds, that we ‘ have been made the 
vehicle, &c.’ although he possesses, at this 
moment, in various ways, proofs that, 
whatever couise we have adopted, we have 
acted as voluntary a part ns any individual 
in a social compact could do.” 

Address of the An./ws.— -A deputation 
of the Natives, consisting of J. L. Perem 
Modliar, 1). J. Dias Mo<iliar, E. Ue Sa. 
rum Modliar, and L. Dc Lewera Modliar, 
waited on the Right Hon. the Governor, 
on the 8th January. There were present 
on the occ.asiiin more than 400 persons, 
being native chiefs, and other )>rincipal 
natives of all classes. The oliject was lo 
present an address to the Governor, winch 
had been carried unanimously at a meet- 
ing held on the 8lli of Septemher last. 
Mr. L. Dc Lewera read the address, as 
follows ; 

“ We, w hose names are hereunto affixed, 
his Majesty’s Singhalese and other native 
siil)jccts, residing in the various provinces 
of this island, take this opportunity of re- 
questing your Excellency to convey to the 
foot of the British throne this most bumble 
but sincere expression of our gratitude, for 
the very imporiant privilege of being re- 
presented by our own countrymen in the 
Legislative Council of Ceylon, which has 
been recently granted to us by Ins Majesty’s 
most gracious and paternal care. 

** Various as were the disadvantages 
under wliicb we were hitherto placed, In 
the absence of a public sliarc in the legis- 
lative administraiion of our country, wo 
cannot but hail this privilege as an event 
wliicb affords abundant cause of satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness — an acquaintance 
with the peculiar resources of the natives, 
a sympathy with their feelings and habits 
of thinking, a knowledge of their religious 
and other rites and customs, are so essen- 
tial in Icgishiting for the natives, that no 
council can be perfect in which these re- 
quisites arc wanting. 

“ Alive as we are to the important prac- 
tical benefits immediately to result to us, 
from a voice of our own by native repre- 
sentation in the legislative council, our 
view, however, is not confined to those 
benefits alone; we look np'm this privilege 
(placed as the native representatives are, 
with reference to piededence, on an etjua- 
lity with the European members) as an 
earnest given to us of many future privi- 
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leges, and, what we prize above all, as a 
pnblic and lasting recognition of our po- 
litical existence, calculated at once to 
strengthen our interests, and enhance our 
importance in the estimation of the world. 

*• In conferring so great a boon upon 
us, our gracious Sovereign has at once 
commanded our admiration, and imposed 
on us ol)ligations of the most lasting gra- 
titude,” 

Mr. Lewera informed his Excellency 
that there w'erc 19,800 signatures attached 
to the Address — that they had written to 
the out-stations to send in the signatures 
of such persons as might be desirous of 
joining with them in the Address, so as to 
be here on the last day of December ulti- 
mo — that they liad not ns yet iieard from 
several of the out-stations — and that as 
soon as the signatures shall have been re- 
ceived from them, they shall take another 
opportunity, with his Excellency’s per- 
mission, to submit them to him fur the 
purpose of being attached to the Memorial. 

The Governor, in his address to the de- 
putation, said : — 

** I am bound to take this opportunity 
of stating, that the services rcndeied by the 
native members in the last session of the 
Legislative Council hold out an earnest of 
future assistance of the most valuable na- 
ture. 1 am gratified at the sentiments 
which you express in your Memorial, when 
you declare that you consider the privilege 
of having a voice of your own by native 
representation in the Legislative Council, 
to be an earnest given to you of many fu- 
ture privileges, and what you prize above 
all— a public and lasting recognition of 
your political existence, calculated at once 
to strengthen your interests, and enhance 
your importance in the estimation of the 
world. As His Majesty’s Representative 
I can venture to assure you, that you have 
taken a correct view of the consequences 
which may be justly expected to result 
from the boon which His Majesty has con- 
ferred upon you. And that you may not 
suppose that these are mere empty words, 

I am happy to inform you that a prospec- 
tus will probably appear in to-moi row’s 
Gazette, of a seminary for the education, — 
the liberal education, — of children of all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects of this 
island. This will afford to the natives a 
complete opportunity of qualifying them, 
selves for public stations — and a career is 
open to you which can only be frustrated 
by your negligence.” 

Singapore. 

riRACV. 

The Malayan Archipelago has been long 
noted as the haunt of pirates, so much so 
that with many persons, a Malay and a pi- 
rate are synonymous terms. 'Hie natural 


formation of this region, being divided 
into numerous islands, which are disiri. 
buted over an area of such vast extent 
affords secure means to the rude and unci- 
vilized inhabitants who live on the shores, 
and lurk in the numerous creeks, pro! 
tected by mangrove-jungle, to waylay and 
prey on the peaceful trader j and it is well 
that the^e marauders, though treacherous 
and rapacious, are, at the same time, indo- 
lent and unenterprising, as, otherwise, 
these seas would be impassable for the 
general class of traders who frequent them. 
It is to be remarked that those trilres who 
follow .agriculture or commerce as regular 
pursuits— buch as the native of Java, — por- 
tions of Sumatra, — Borneo,— Celebes, 

and the Malayan Peninsula, are not ad- 
dicted to piracy ; while the idle and least 
indiistrinus, wlm appear to have no other 
means of subsistence than fishing, are the 
most notorious for their depredations. 
Among these latter, are the inhabitants of 
several islands in our vicinity — the Cari- 
mons, Pulo Soojec, Timiang, Galang, 
Moro, Sekana, all which belong to the 
Bintang and Lingin groupes— Pulo Tin- 
gih off* the E. coast of the Peninsula, and 
several petty places on the coast, such as 
Johore and Keinaman. Pirates prevail 
also at the northern entrance of the Ma- 
lacca straits, frequenting the Samhilans, 
Bindings, Arroa, and other islands. They 
are to be found also in the straits, princi- 
pally about S'llengore and Lingie, and not 
unfrequently they lurk about Pulo Pisang 
and Cocob. There is another class of pi- 
rates, distinct from and more enterprising 
and formidable than Malays, who likewise 
infest these parts — the Illanoon or Lanun 
- Ji race inhabiting the Sooloo groupe, be- 
tween Borneo and the Philippines. Those 
extend their predatory excursions as far as 
the Spice Islands to the eastward, and the 
Straits of Malacca to the westwaid, during 
the favourable monsoons. They are said 
to possess establishments not far hence,— 
one at Ritti, near Indragiri, in Sumatra, 
and another on the island close to Lingin. 
The Malayan piratical prahusare generally 
from C to 8 tons burden, from .50 to 60 
feet In lengtl), and 11 to 13 in brcadlb; 
they commonly carry one or two small 
guns, three or four rantakas or brass 
sivivels, with a crew«J)f 20 to 30 men, who 
are armed with spears, krises, and often 
with muskets. They have likewise a fence 
called ampelan, made of thick plank, and 
placed across the fore part of the boat, be- 
hind which they hre their guns, and shelter 
themselves when attacked. The Illanoon 
pirates have larger boats, manned gener- 
all by 40 to 80 men, and carry a propor- 
tionate number of guns and arms. It has 
been remarked that Malayan pirates are 
more cruel and sanguinary in their attacks 
than the Illanoon, as they seldom spare 
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the lives of their captives, probably from 
fear of recognition at a future time in some 
European port. — Sing. Free Press. 

Trade to Batavia . — A meeting to peti- 
tion the governments in India and this 
country, on the subject of the duties pro- 
posed to be levied here, was about to 
ho convened, and it was suggested, that at 
the same time, the exactions of the Dutch 
nt Haiavia should betaken into considera. 
tion. These are de-scribed to be such as 
nuist press very seriously on llritish trade. 
The Singapore Chronicle says: — “ Tlie 
duty now levied at Batavia on woollens 
and cotton goods, is by virtue of an edict 
published in February 1824, not a month 
before the ratification of the treaty in Lon- 
don, but never rescinded after the treaty 
had been proclaimed through Netherlands' 
India. All duty beyond what is sanctioned 
bv that treaty, and levied upon British 
goods after its promulgation, must be ob- 
viously illegal, and foims a claim against 
the Dutch, wliich the British governmeitt 
ought to insist upon as a penalty for the 
violation of tite treaty. This claim we have 
heard computed as amounting to nearly a 
million sterling, dating the ex.ictions from 
the time that the Belgian goods came fust 
into play, about the end of 1 827. During 
the existence of the former Melbourne 
ministry, we are informed that strong re- 
presentations bad been made to the Dutch 
and Colonial Minister as to the infraction 
of the treaty, and that matters had advanced 
so fir, that the Dutch Minister answeretl 
the remonstrance by a threat to levy a duty 
of 25 per cent, on all Dutch goods, and 
double that rate upon Biitisb, in the event 
of the British government insisting upon 
the fulfilment of the treaty to the letter.” 


I^rr0iaf. 

A Tartar arrived at Constantinople on 
the 21st June, with despatches and letters 
from Teheran. Their contents are grati- 
fying and important. Mr. Ellis bad, 
on the eve of his departure from the capi- 
tal, succeeded in obtaining the same privi- 
leges for English comin«;rce aa those en- 
joyed by Russia. All duties on exports 
and imports were to be limited to 5 |K‘r 
cent. On taking leave of the Shah, Mr. 
Ellis received some valuable presents, con- 
sisting of a horse, shawl, and a portrait of 
the Shah, set in brilliants. He had reached 
Tabreez on the 3d June, and is there 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. M‘Neil. 


Canton papers to the 8th of March have 
Iwen received. It was reported, that in the 
district of Sliaow-ciiow-foo, disturbances 
dtiat. Joum. N. S. Vol. 20 .No. 80 . 


bad broken out between two of tlic tribes, 
and that many on both sides had U-en slum. 
Ke, the foo heen, intended to go imme- 
diately to the spot toin(]uire into the aflair. 
Eleven British vessels were lying at the 
port of Lintin, and five at Canton. 


^U0tr<ila0ta* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Major Mitchell's Exploratory Tour . — 
It gives us much pleasure to be emibletl to 
adduce any proot of the activity of the 
Execiitiire Authorities in this colony 
having useful seieiitific ohjeets in view - 
one of which decidedly is tlie expedition 
of discovery of the interior now in pro- 
gress under the eoiiduct of Major Miehell, 
the surveyor general. Yesterday inoni- 
ing. Major Mitchell set out troni Sydney. 
It is liis intentiuii to proceed first to 
Bathurst, and thence to Wellington Val- 
ley, where a depot of boats and other 
iicee.ssaries has heen formed. He then 
proposes to embark upon the Murreeuiul 
aseend the Murnimbidgee, tracing those 
rivers, their br.mclies, and tributary 
streams, as far as praeticable, with the 
country for some distance inland from 
their hanks, anil so return to head- 
quarters in about four months. He is 
well supplied with nmthemath'al and 
a^tronoln^eaI inslruiiient.s. The expedi- 
tion carries with it about one Iniiidred 
live sheep. We look anxiously lor in- 
formation as to its progress. — Si/d. (ta:. 
March 10. 

Steam Navigation . — It gives ns miieli 
pleasure to state, tliat the whole of the 
shares in the projected Steam I’onvey- 
ance Company, as open to be siibseribcil 
for here, are now taken up. and the two 
hundred reserved for Van Diemen’.s Land 
will, ill all likeliliond, shortly be so. It 
not, there are plenty ol speculators in 
New South Wales who will siiuteii at 
them. — Ibid. 

Penal Discipline in 1835. — Under this 
head, the Sydney Herald lias a long report 
ot the proceedings before the J’oliee 
Court, in reference to charges made 
against William Watt, a convict, holding 
a ticket-uf-lcave, and reputed Editor of 
the Sydney Gazette, which had oerupieil 
the Court and the time of fourteen iiiagis- 
tnites for several days. 'I’he Herald, in 
order to save their “English friends" 
from the necessity of wading through tlii.s 
“muss of low matter,” presents the fol- 
lowing abstract of the proceeiling.s ; — 

“ About fifteen months ago, two ‘«lips 
of printed matter were stolen by a convict 
compositor from our office, at the sug- 
gestion of Watt, for the receipt of which 
he paid. He then sent them through the 
(2 G) 
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post'Office, in a diaguii^od hand, to a man 
named Haldane, and Haldane commenced 
a prosecution against the printers, al- 
though the slips had nut been published, 
and the otfensive mutter might nave iieen 
corrected. For a long period, evidence 
could not be obtained to convict Watt 
and the other convict ; at last it was got, 
and Watt was committed for trial by a full 
bench of magistrates. The trial came on 
upon the 1 7th of August, and Watt was 
acquitted, not because he was not guilty, 
but because the jury dared to do what no 
jury in the history of the world had ever 
done before, decided that tlie article stolen 
was of no value. The Judge, it is under- 
stood, wrote to the Governor on the sub- 
ject, and Watt’s ticket was transferred to 
Port Macquarie, a free part of the colony, 
while the aggrieved parties were left with- 
out redress, and all the rogues and vf^- 
bonds of the country were in ecstacy at 
this first attempt to introduce a new 
policy, in reference to penal discipline. 
Watt in his defence made some most im- 
proper, untrue, and unjust statements, 
particularly in reference to Mr. Mudie, a 
magistrate of the territory. Mr, Mudie, 
unwilling to submit to the most horrify- 
ing imputations, which, if true, affected 
his life and property, and happiness in 
this and every other country, brought 
Watt before the Bench of Magistrates 
for summary punishment. Will it be cre- 
dited in England, that a transport, who 
in a court of justice in New South Wales, 
branded an individual as a murderer of 
five men, and as a virulent persecutor, 
himself a prisoner of the crown, against 
whom no proceeding for damages or re- 
paration of any kind can be instituted, 
should have possessed unseen influence 
enough to protract the case day after day, 
while the avowed acknowledgments that 
he made, the statements were suflicient 
to authorize, and imperatively require the 
Government to act with prompt and de- 
cisive measures against this convict dis- 
turber of the public peace.” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A number of respectable persons, with 
large families, amounting altogether to 
nearly one hundred, have engaged a 
schooner, with whale-boats, to make an 
excursion up the Hiion, for the purpose 
of searching for good land, with a view of 
settling themselves thereon. As most of 
these persons have not the means of sup- 
porting their families in Hobart Town, 
the Lieut. Governor has wisely intimated 
that he will a.ssist them in their project, 
to the utmost of his power, by granting 
them extended leases, at a nominal rent, 
and in the mean time call the attention of 
the Biitish Government to the propriety 
of allowing them to purchase their re- 


spective locations at a low rate. For if 
the good old system of forming a pea- 
santry, by some means, be not speedily 
adopted, by holding forth an incentive to 
industry to those deluded and disap- 
pointed emigrants, that distress, which 
has BO long been felt in Hobart Town, 
from its unnatural population, will end iil 
irretrievable misery and ruin. Bye-laws 
are being framed, in which are many 
judicious regulations, such as the prohi- 
bition of spirituous liquors being used in 
the settlement, with many more equally 
conducive to human felicity. — JBenVsNews. 

From St. Helena we learn, by a private 
letter, that the East- India Company's 
establishment is dissolved ; “ the corps 
of artillery and infantry having been dis- 
banded — most of the men sent to their 
own parishes — others having enlisted as 
volunteers for His Majesty's service in 
the East- Indies. The oflicers are ail 
pensioned on the following scale, viz.— 
Lieut. Colonels, £460 per annum ; Ma- 
jors, £365 ; Captains, £255 ; and Su- 
balterns from £90 to £ 120. The civilians 
have likewise been provided for, but not 
to the extent it was expected. A few 
are re-eryployed by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment.” — Cape Paper i March 30. 

(Tape of csooti ?l}ope. 

Papers from the Cape, to the Ist of 
May, mention that all the frontier coun- 
try beyond the Keishama was perfectly 
tranquil. Some temporary excitement 
was occasioned at Fort Waterloo on the 
12th of April, in consequence of tfie un- 
intentional infringement of a military 
order by one of the native chiefs, but it 
soon subsided. It aj)pears, that the chief 
Umhala attempted to walk into the com- 
missariat stores without permission, was 
stopped by the sentinal, and upon Um* 
hala seizing the soldier’s firelock by the 
muzzle, the latter drew his bayonet and 
wounded him. Umhala made a formal 
complaint, and the soldier was tried, but 
acquitted, while t^e chief was satisfied no 
premeditated injury was intended. Capt. 
Stockenstrom had been appointed Lieut. - 
Governor, with a view of directing exclu- 
sively the affairs of the eastern and newly- 
acquired provinces. By tlie report of 
the committee of the Commercial Ex- 
change which was read at a general 
meeting of shareholders on the 25th 
of April, it appears that the ex- 
portation of wine to Great Britain and 
other places from the colony, between 
the 6th of April 1835, and the 5th of 
January 1836, three quarters of a year, was 
7,458 pipes, the declared value of whiflt 
was £75,875; grain, 26,475 inuids, equal 
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to ^19i373 ; flour and bran, l,277,3501bs. 
equal to £10,150; wool, 117,634.Ib8., 
equal to £8,517; tallow and candles* 
290 . 2 131bs., equal to £4,231 ; beef and 
pork, 849 casks, equal to £2,049 ; hides, 
35,794, equal to £18.764 ; skins, 172,844, 
equal to £12,291 ; and horns. 88,629, 
equal to £2,336; the declared value of 
the exports from Table and Simon’s Bays 
being £242.170, and from Port Elizabeth 
£24,.373, making a total of £266,543. 
The value of the imports at Table and 
Simon’s Bays, according to the same 
document, was £327,672, and £32,984 
at Port Elizabeth, making a total of 
£.360,656 during the three quarters, end- 
ing the 5th of January 1836. 


Mr. Wilberforce Bird died on the 
I9th inst., at his residence at Wynberg, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

For the last twenty nine years, Mr. 
Bird has been a distinguished member of 
the civil service ('I this colony, a steaiiy 
friend and able supporter of our juiblic 
and benevolent mstitntions, and one of 
the most agreeable and instructive of those 
ornaments of social life, known by the 
name of companionable gentlemen. In 
liis early years, he served in Parliament, 
for the borough of Coventry — the cotem- 
porary of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan ; and 
when listening to him at the Cape, even 
in his seventieth yem*, w'e have beard lan- 
guage, and marked sentiment and manner, 
so peculiarly English, that for a time we 
could fancy ourselves carried back to that 
period of classic eloquence To Mr. 
Bird w'e owe one of the he.st work.s that 
has yet been published on the Cape of 
Good Hope. With some things on which 
we differed from him, it exhibits in a just 
light the character of our governinent, 
laws, customs, and manners. lie an- 
ticipated most of the improvements we 
have since seen ; and dealt in candour 
and characteristic mildness with what 
>vas amiss, and could only he remedied by 
time. The style is perspicuous, simple, 
and uniformly elegant ; and the day-light 
of good-humour and perfect urbanity per- 
vades the whole composition. Mr, Biid 
was amongst the last, remaining members 
of that circle, which rendered Cape Town 
for several years so attractive to accom- 
plished strangers. In few colonies, per- 
haps in very few capitals, could such men 
be met with at the same table, as I bo- 
inas Sheridan, Henry Alexander, and the 
author of the State of the Cape in 1822. 
“ Requiescat in pace /’’ says one who 
crossed swords with him perhaps once 
too often ; but who lays this sincere tri- 
bute of esteem and respect upon bis tomb, 
with feelings which he w’ould have been 
proud to excite in the breast of him who 
is now beyond the sphere both of private 


friendship and political opposition !— 
SoiUk Afr. Com> Adv., Aj)ril 23. 


faunfiia. 

News has arrived by WTiy of Odessa 
from Taganrock, throwing some light on 
the state of affairs in the Caucasus, a sub- 
ject upon which the Emperor Nicholas 
docs not allow any thing to he published, 
and which explains the orders previously 
sent to despatch for Kert^elf and the sea 
of Azof a good number of light vessels fit 
for the service of the coast. It appears, 
that the most considerable of the tribes of 
the Caucasus have again formeil a con- 
feileration of war. and that they have 
profited by the previous advantages \\ ith 
a skilfulncss of tactic and of comhination, 
such as they were not supposed (|ai)al)le 
of employing. It cannot be estimated 
with precision bow many men tliese tribes 
have on foot, but the Biissians find them 
everywhere numerieally superior to them- 
selves, and think they can not be enleiilated 
at less than eighty thonsand fighting men, 
not comprising the bands which, thongb 
out of tke grand league, are still in a state 
of peimanent stability. The Bussians, 
after having lost their positions of the 
Kouban, run the risk of not being able to 
keep those of the Don, unless their army 
is promptly reinloreed, orrathtr renewed ; 
hei’ause the terror inspiri’il by the 'I’elier- 
kesses, and the ineredilile rapidity of 
their marches, have greatly diunoraliseii 
their troops, already iiuieh reduced, and 
unable to count upon the aid of the or- 
dinary Cossacks, who cannot contend 
against the cavalry of the innirgents. 
WliHt is the most inconvenient to tliem, 
in the actual stale of tilings, is that their 
eominunlcations aie cut off in all direc- 
tions, and that those with the army of 
Georgia can no longer take place wiiliout 
rcgularexpeditionaatiended by loss ol men, 
arras, and money.— CoamVr Francais. 

Much injury has been done in many 
parts of the Crimea by night frosts. On 
tlic 7tli of May, seven bouses, fourteen 
barns full of corn, and a pnijlic house, 
were destroyed by fire at Astraelian. The 
damage h estimated at 200,009 roubles, 
Bank assignats, 


a0iattc Curlsep. 

It would appear, by reports from the 
furkish army in Asia, that its iiregular 
roops have been exposed to » sinkhm and 
igorous attack by between DIOO^ and 
W 000 Kurdish horsemen, ihe lurks 
vere unable to withstand the shock, and 
vere obliged to retreat in great confusion, 
riie affair took place in the province of 
Diarbeki (Mesopoiamia) and the 
, lined troops of Reshid Fnclia were not 
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engaged in it. Tiie Kurds are so inde> 
peiulent in their ideas, and so alike in 
their habits, that neither the Sultan, nor 
his immediate successors, are likely to 
see their complete subjection . — Extract 
of Letter from Constantinople, June 22. 

The Viceroy still remains in Lower 
Egypt, and has seen with his own eyes 
the misery to which the province is re- 
duced by his civil and military system of 
government. The fields are luitilled for 
want of labourers, and Mahomet Alii has 
been so forcibly struck with the deplor- 
able state of the country, that he has 
actually been induced to distribute suc- 
cour. He has even, to the astonishment 
of those who are with him, desisted from 
levying the taxes. He is going from vil- 
lage to village, taking a generous interest 
in the most unfortunate, and has deferred 
his return for six weeks. Nothing proves 
the cruel situation of the provinces of 
liOwer Egypt, which have been depopu* 
lated by a long succession of wars, so 
much as a firman promulgated by the 
Pasha on May 2, enjoining every Egyp- 
tian who is married, without having any 
children, to take a second wife. If his 
fortune is not sntticient to maintain her, 
the finnan directs the government to 
make provi.sion for the second wife, and 
such children us she may have . — Suabian 
Mercury. 

Eleven cargoes of iron rails, for the 
railroad across the Isthmus of Suez, have 
arrived at Cairo. The work will be com- 
menced immediately. 

A private letter from Alexandria re- 
peats the report that the l*asha had de- 
termined, in conse(iuence of the high price 
of stone required to make dams across 
the river Nile, at the head of the Delta, 
to pull down one of the small pyramids of 
Gheza. 

The progress of the plague had created 
little alarm either at Alexandria or at 
Cairo, although it raged violently in many 
of the villages, where the inhabitants suf- 
fered greatly; among others at Sieret, 
and two or three pliices in that district. 

The Rev. Joseph Wolff was at Suez 
on the 13th April, being about to embark 
for Jiddah, in the steam vessel which was 
then awaiting the Indian mail from Alex- 
andria. He intended to go as far as 
Mocha, thence cross over to Mosawah, 
Adwah,Gondar.and Slioah,in Abyssinia. 
He hod with him a M. Bethlehem, a 
clever Armenian, who is servant to the 
King of Abyssinia. 

Sipriai. 

By the last accounts from Syria, Ibra- 
him Pasha and his numerous legions were 


employed in destroying locusts, myriads 
of which were threatening destruction to 
every thing green in the province. To 
destroy them ere they could take the 
wing was his only cliance, and Ibrahim 
had set not only all his army to pursue 
them, but every village had been oilled 
upon to send out parties against the com. 
mon enemy. 

The last accounts from Colonel dies, 
ney left him at Beles, about 140 miles 
from Bir, down the Euphrates, and he 
had inspired the Arabs with such a 
friendly disposition and admirarion of his 
powers, that they looked on him as a ma- 
gician whom nothing could resist. 


^vant0ti Ifntiia, 

By the Spanish brig La Fama, from 
the Spanish settlement of Samboanga, we 
had received intelligence that there had 
been, on the 3d January, a severe earth- 
quake at Mindanao, the largest of the 
Phillipine Islands, next to Lu^onia. As 
yet, beyond mere report, we have been 
unable to ascertain the extent of the da- 
mage which this earthquake had occa- 
sioned ; but it was rumoured at Sambo- 
anga when the La Fama left, that many 
lives had been lost. Besides the volcanic 
mountain in the southward of Mindanao, 
which is represented to be in constant 
eruption, there are besides others in dif- 
ferent parts of the island which occasion 
earthquakes to be of no unfrequent occur- 
rence . — Singapore Chron., March 5. 


HftanHUiicIi 3l0lanli0. 

Extract of a letter from Mand, 34th 
Dec. 1835:— The Awashouks arrived in 
November, under the command of her 
thiid officer, Mr. Jones. Capt. Colfin, 
the first and second officers, and some of 
the seamen, were killed by the natives of 
Baring's island, on October the 5th. This 
is in about 6® 30 ' N. and 168® 33'. The 
natives came off in canoes, and soon after 
coming over the sides, they seized the 
cutting spades, and made attack. Capt. 
Coffin fell the first victim; the mate, after 
killing the native vrtio struck the captain, 
was himself killed by a spade. The third 
officer jumped overboard, and was killed 
in the water by a native with a paddle. 
A seaman leaped overboard, and was 
drowned. The third officer, after being 
overpowered on deck, sprang into the fore- 
hold, from whence he made his way be- 
tween decks into the cabin, where he 
bunted up the muskets and loaded them. 
Several of his men joined him, and by 
firing through the cabin gangway they killed 
some of the natives. 'Tfie chief got pos- 
scMion of tlie helm, and was trying to head 
the ship towards the shore, about two miles 
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distant, when he was shot by a musket 
ball, which came through the binnacle. 
Mr. Jones and his seven men now made 
ready for a rush upon deck, determined to 
clear them and retake the ship. Just as 
they were ascending the gangway, how- 
ever, the men from aloft cried out that the 
decks were clear. On losing their chief 
all the natives jumped overboard. Thus 
the vessel was rescued, and the rest of the 
crew were saved by a kind Providence from 
an impending and awful destruction. One 
seaman died of his wounds on the passage; 
and one is still con6ned to his bed. A 
handsome subscription has been got up for 
him. The Awashouks belongs to Fal. 
mouth. 

January 4th, I add a line to tell you 
sad news. The schooner Hotidurns of 
Boston, which sailed from this place on 
a shelling expedition to the southern 
groiipes, under command of Capt. Scott, 
arrived to-day from Strong’s Island, where 
Capt. Scott and thirteen of his men were 
massacred by the natives. Capt. Scott 
went on shore with eight of his men, soon 
after comiijg to anchor. In a short time 
he was seen by the mate on board running 
towards the beach, calling to him to load 
the guns and fire upon the natives. But 
at this time there were some twenty or 
thirty natives on board, who also com- 
menced an attack. All the company on 
board were killed, excepting the mate and 
a boy. The mate seised a cutlass and 
killed several natives, when two, being 
overpow'ered, went below into the only 
cabin, loaded four musket.*, and cleared 
the decks. These two, the only survivors, 
slipped the cable, and by help of a light 


breeze, which providentially sprung up at 
the time, escaped. Tliey navigated the 
vessel to Ascension Island in eleven days, 
where they had left the supercargo. The 
white vagabonds upon the island instigated 
Uie natives to take the vessel ; but the king, 
a personal friend of the supercargo, sent 
him word that he was not safe, and actually 
sent off ISO natives to remain on board 
his vessel to defend her against the in- 
famous plot of the white men. The super- 
cargo returned to Strong’s Island, but 
could neither see nor hear any thing of 
Capt. Scott, though he sailed about the 
island for a month, lie then saw one of 
the IFaverleif's boats, and was twice fired 
upon from a large gun: too certain evi- 
dence that she too with her twenty-three 
souls had been cut off at the island. 

Mr. Young, an Englishman, the 
oldest foreign resident on the islands, died 
recently in Honolulu. He was about 
ninety-three years old, and had lived upon 
the islands forty-seven years. He w:h an 
honorary chief, having attended Tamehaelia 
through all his wars.” 

The love of plunder seems to have em- 
boldened these savages, and the possession 
of fire-arms putting them on an ((pial 
footing in this cruel warfare with the 
Etiiopoans and their descendants, renders 
them doubly anxious to possess themselves 
of the virgin mines of silver with which the 
country abounds. At pnsent they are in 
undisputed possession of the mountains 
and forests, tl»oup,li lately a company of 
fourteen adventurers have established them- 
selves in a rich mining district, well pro- 
vided, however, with fire-arms for their de- 
fence.— CVmtan Ne^., 


tlo0t»(ript. 


Intelligf.nce from Alexandria, via 
Malta, announces the following melan- 
choly accident, which has befallen the 
Euphrates expedition -.—The expedition, 
with the Euphrates and 'Ji^riSf was de- 
scending the river prospeiously. The 
state of the river was so favourable, that 
the Tigris^ the smallest vessel, was in the 
habit of leading, jiaving a native pilot on 
board. On the 2 1st May, they had 
brougnt up at mid-day to a bank for 
and after the people had dined, cast off, 
meaning to steam to Annan, distant about 
eighty miles. Scarcely, however, bad Uiey 
commenced the voyage, when a cloud of 
dust was seen to rise on the right bank, 
threatening a squall. The Tigris was 
rounding to make fast, the Euphrates fol- 
lowing. As they neared the left 
the Tigris failed to bring up. The 
Euphrates was now obliged ^ 

paddles to give room, an operation full oi 
danger, lest she should be unable to gather 

way upon herself again against the current 


and violence of the gale. Her consort, how- 
ever, drove down the htrcain, uimhlu to 
bring her head to the gale, ami she upset to 
leeward about three quarters of a mile, 
and instantly after went down. A party 
was .sent off along shore to render what 
assistance they could, ami another went by 
boat. Some of the officers, namely, Col. 
Chesney, Lieut. Lynch, Mr. Eden, Dr. 
Staunton, Mr. Staunton, and Mr. Thomp- 
son, swam and dived ashore. Some sea- 
men and natives also followed them ; 
but fifteen Europeans, of whom tliree were 
officers, namely, Lieut. Cockburn, Iloyal 
Artillery; Mr. Lynch, a passenger, and 
brother to Lieut. Lynch ; and Mr. Sarded, 
an interpreter, were lost, besides five na- 
tives. The hull of the vessel has never 
been found. She filled and turned bot- 
tom up. All sounding has been in vain 
Besides the loss of life, it is much feared 
that Colonel Cliesney’i valuable papers 
were in the Tigris. 



PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Commamdi:rs.in- Chiip : 

Bennal — His Exc. Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B. 

Jlfadra*— Hla Exc. Lieut, Gen, Sir T. P. Maitland, K.C.fi. (now on Itti way out). 
iiomtwp-'His. Exc. Lieut. Gen, Sir John Keane, KtC.B., G.C.H, 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Kivf^’s Troops. 


Regts. 

Stations. 

1 Ith Lt. Drags. 

Meerut. 

16 tli do 

Cawnpore. 

3d Foot 

Meerut. 

9tii do 

Chinsurah, 

13tli do 

Kurnaul. 

16th do 

Cawnpore. 

26th do 

Ghazeeporc. 

.31st do 

Dinapore. 

44th do 

Fort William. 

49th do 

llazaieehaui^h, 


Compnnj/'s Troops. 


1st Lt. Cav. 

Necmuch. 

2d do 

Meerut. 

3d do 

Kurnaul. 

4th do 

Kurnaul. 

5tih do 

Cawnpore. 

6th do 

Mhow. 

7th do 

Cawnpore. 

8th do 

Sultanpore. 

9th do. 

Nuaseerahad, 

10th do 

Muttra. 

Europ.llegt. 

Agra. 

1st Nat. Inf. 

Caw npore. 

2d do 

Saugor. 

3d do 

Mynpoorio. 

4th do 

Berhaniporc. 

J!)th do 

Benares. 

6th do 

Barrackpore. 

7th do 

Almorah. 

8th do 

Nusseerabad. • 

9th do 

Barrackpore. 

loth do 

Barrackpore. 

11th do 

Goruckpore. 

12di do 

Allahabad. 

13th do 

Nusseerabad. 

14th do 

Moradabad and Shahjehan- 

15th do 

Cawnpore. [pore. 

]6tb do 

Delhi. 

17th do 

Loodhianab. 

18th do 

Benares. 

19th do 

Cuttack. 

20th do 

Delhi. 

21 8t do 

Kurnaul. 

22d do 

Nusseerabad. 

2Sd do 

Neemuch. 

24th do 

Midnapore. 

25th do 

Mirzaporc. 

26th do 

Meerut. 


Rcgts. 

Stations. 

27th Nat. Inf. Kurnaul. 

28th do. ... 

... Neemuch. 

2‘jtii do. ... 

... Banda, 

30th do. .... 

... Meerut. 

3 1st do. ...( 

... Bancoorah. 

32d do. .... 

... Allyghur. 

3.3d do. .... 

... Jubbulporo. 

34th do 

... Futtehghur. 

S5th do. .... 

... Lucknow. 

.36th do 

... Agra. 

37th do 

... Agra. 

38th do. .... 

Delhi. 

39th do 

... Neemuch, 

40th do 

... Arracan. 

41st do 

... Barrackpore, 

42d do. .... 

... Bareilly. 

43d do 

... Barrackpore. 

44 ill do 

... Mhow. 

45th do 

.. Muttra. 

46th do 

,. Gurrawarrah. 

47th do 

.. Lucknow. 

48th do 

.. Seetapore. 

49th do 

.. Neemuch, 

50th do 

.. Dacca. 

.51st do 

Agra. 

52d do 

.. Nusscci^ahad. 

53d do 

.. Bandali and Etawah 

54th do. ... 

.. Meerut. 

5.5th do. .... 

.. Chittagong. 

.56th do. .... 

... Dinapore. 

57th do 

Benares. 

58th do 

Jumaulpore. 

59tb do 

.,. Lucknow. 

60th do 

... Mhow. 

61st do 

... Kurnaul. 

62d do 

.. Loodianah. 

63d do 

... Sultan(girc(Oude). 

64tli do 

... Saugor. 

65th do 

... Allahabad. 

66th do, .... 

,. Baitool. 

67th do 

.. Dinapore. 

68th do 

.. Mhow. 

69th do. .... 

.. Saugor. 

70th do 

,. Barrackpore. 

7l8t do 

.. Cawnpore, 

72d do 

.. Saugor. 

73d do 

.. Barrackpore. 

74th do 

.. Bareilly. 

Artillery .... 

,. Dum Dum (hd. qu.) 

Engineers... 

.. Fori William (hd.qu. 
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MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 


King*s Troops. [ 1 835 . ] 


Regts. 

Stations 

1 3th Lt. Drags. Bangalore. 

39th Foot 

, Bangalore. 

41st do 

Arnee. 

45th do, ...... 

Secunderabad. 

54th do 

Trichinopoly. 

55th do 

Bellary. 

57th do 

Caiinanore. 

62d do 

, Moulmein. 

63d do 

, Fort St. George. 

Company's Troops. 

1st Lt. Cav. 

Nagpoor. 

2d do 

Arcot. 

3d do. 

Bellary. 

4th do. ...... 

Secunderabad. 

5ih do 

Arcot, 

6th do 

Trichinopoly. 

7th do 

Secunderabad. 

8th do 

Bangalore. 

Europ. Regt. Nagpore. 

1st Nat. Inf. 

Quilon. 

2d do 

, Mangalore. 

3d do 

. Vizianagrum. 

4 th do 

. Bangalore. 

5th do 

, Dindigul. 

6th do 

. Trichinopoly. 

7th do 

* Bellary. 

8th do 

, Berhampore* 

9ih do 

. Vellore. 

10th do 

. Vizagapatam. 

11th do 

. Kamptee. 

12th do 

. Bangalore. 

13th do 

. Moulmein, 

I4tli do 

. Vizianagrum. 

I5lh do 

. Penang and Malacca, 

I6th do 

. Secunderabad. 


Regts. StatlODS. 

17th Nat. Inf. Madras. 

IRth do Palaveram. 

19tii do French Hocks. 

20th do Bani^aiore. 

21st do Chicacole. 

22d do. ...... Secunderabad. 

23d do. ...... Trichinopoly. 

21th do. ...... Secunderabad. 

25th do Vellore. 

26th do Puulgautcherry. 

27th do Bangalore. 

28th do Cuddapah. 

29th do Masulipatam. 

30th do Secunderabad. 

3l!»t do Secunderabad. 

32d do Cannunorc. 

33d do Palamcottuh. 

34th do Secunderabad. 

35th do Trichinopoly* 

36th do Coorg. 

37th do Secunderabad. 

38th do Kamptee. 

39th do Secunderabad. 

40th do Vellore. 

41st do Salumcottah. 

42d do. ...... Nagpore. 

43d do Bellary. 

44th do Madras. 

45th do Palavoram. 

46th do Trichinopoly. 

47th do Masulipatam. 

48th do Singapore and Malacca. 

49th do Nagpore. 

50th do Eliure. 

51st do Cannunorc. 

52d do. ...... Ilurryghur. 

Artillery ...... St.Thos.’sMount (hd.qu.) 

Engineers ... Fort St. George (hd.qu.). 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 


King’s Troops. 

4tbLt. Drags. Kirkee. 

2d Foot Poonah, 

6.h do Bombay. 

17lh do Expected from N.S. Wales. 

20ili do Belgaura (ordered homc^. 

40th do Deesa. 

Company's Troops. 

1st Lt. Cav. Rajeote and Hursole. 

2d Foot Sholapore. 

3d do Deesa. 

Europ. Regt. Poonah. 

1st Nat. Inf. Dharwar. 

2d do Sholapore. 

3d do Asseerghur. 

4th do Ahmednuggur. 

5th do Poonah. 

6tb do Bhewndy. 

7th do Ahmedabad. 


8th Nat. Inf. 

Bombay. 

9th do 

Baroda. 

10th do 

Belguum. 

1 1th do 

Bhouj. 

12tb do. ...... 

Uajeotc. 

13tli do 

Deesa. 

14th do 

Ahmedabad. 

15tli do 

Bombay. 

16th do 

Bombay. 

17th do 

Hursole. 

IRdi do 

Kulladghec. 

19th do 

Poonah. 

20th do 

Baroda. 

21st do 

Malligaum. 

22d do 

Belgauin. 

23d do 

Satiara. 

24th do 

Baroda. 

25tb do. ...... 

Dapoolic. 

26th do 

Malligaum. 

Artillery 

Poonah, Bombay, &c. 

Engineers ... 

Seroor (hd. qu.) 
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(Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, tie. 

company’s rupees. 

Fort-William^ Financial Department, 
Feb. 10, 1836. — Notice is hereby given, 
that from and after the 1st May 1836, 
ail Government Accounts will be kept in 
Company's Rupees. 

The same arrangements will take effect 
from and after the same date (1st May 
1836), at the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. 

ART1I.LERY WITH THE ASSAM LIOMT 
INKANTRV. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Feb. 13, 18.36. 
— 1. His Exc. the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct, that the artillery, 
which forms a part of the establishment of 
the Assam light infantry battalion, shall, 
as soon as practicable after the receipt of 
this order, bo organized as specified in the 
margin.* * 

2. A subaltern of artillery will be at- 
tached to the corps. Ilis duty will be 
(under the officer commanding the bat. 
talion) to take charge of the instruction of 
the officers and soldiers selected for the 
artillery service, in all their especial exea^ 
cises ^iid duties as artillery. men ; and to 
have the particular care and superintend- 
ence of the ordnance, and all its stores and 
equipments of every kind. 

3. He is to understand that he is at- 
tached to the corps for the purpose of giv- 
ing instruction in, and superintendence 
over, the particular branch of the service 
to which he belongs ; but that he is in 
every respect under the commanding 
officer of the battalion he is attached to. 

4. The native officers, non-commis- 
sioned and gunners, &c., should be care- 
fully chosen from amongst those whose 
strength and 8cti\ity render them most 
eligible; and the Commander in Chief 
has no doubt, that the artillery selection 
may be rendered very popular, by judi- 
cious measures on the part of the com- 
manding officers of the battalion. 

5* The establishment of the corps is to 
remain as at present; and the officer of 
artillery will be accounted for in third 
page of the return, as “ attached, doing 
duly.” 

6. The commanding officer will use his 
own discretion in teaciiing any number of 
extra men of his corps the duties of ar. 
tiilery-men, to prepare them for filling 
vacancies. 

* 1 Subaltern, Bengal artillery. 1 Gun Sergeant, 
1 Gun Corporal. 1 Jemadar. 2 Havildais, 2Naick8, 
26 SepovB. 1 Tinda), and B Gun Lascara, for 2 
pieces of field artillery. 


7. The Commander in Chief recom- 
mends. that the artillery should be re. 
tained as much as possible with the head- 
quarters of the corps, and move with the 
main body ; as the detaching of artillery 
with small bodies of light troops always 
interferes with the active and energetic 
movements, which specially belong to 
their particular branch of the service. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

ay THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

16. Mr. E. Deedes to officiate as joint ma- 

S lstrate and deputy collector of Moorshedabad. 

uring absence of Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell, or until 
further orders. 

Lieut. Thomas Simpson. 67th N.I.. to officiate 
as junior assistant to agent to Governor-general, 
under lleg. Xlll. of 1B33. 

Mr. R. T.W. BettS to be deputy collector, under 
Reg. IX. of 1B33, in zillah Jessore. 

23. Mr. H. B. Beresford to be deputy collector In 
zillah Purneah and m Maldah. 

Mr. G. P. Leycister to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in Moorsh^abad. 

Mr.W. 0. S. Cunninghllme to be an assistant 
under commissioner of revenue and circuit of I'.lth 
or Cuttack division. 

26. Mr. R. Bar well tabc a judge of courts of 
Sudder Dewauny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr Wigram Muncy to be special cpmmissioner 
under Reg. III. of 1U2B, for diyision of Moorshe- 
dabad. 

Mr. J. H. D’Oyly to be civil and session judge of 
zillah Bcerbhoom. ^ 

Mr. J. .Staipiforth to be magistrate and collector 
of zillah Midnapore. 

Political Department. 

Feb. 8. Ens. H. C. Jackson, 46th N.I., placed 
under orders of resident at Hyderabad. 

16. Lieut. G.J. Fraser. 1st L.C., to be assistant 
to resident at Nagpore, v. Major Warde resigned. 

Comet E. 1. Robinson, 7lh L C., to be an assis- 
tant to general superintendent of oiierations for 
suppression of thuggee. 

22. Lieut. G. B. Mirhell, Bth N.I.. and Lieut. J. 
r. Ltimsdaine, .'iuth do., placed under orders of 
resident at Gwalior. 

Ens. H. Howorth, 39th N.I., placed under or- 
ders of resident at llydrabad. 

Financial Department. 

Feb. 17. Mr. /. W. Sage to take charge of re- 
cords and remaining works of late Radnagore rom- 
inercial residency from date of Mr. Stuart’s depar- 
ture. 

Mr. Chas. Herd to be superintendent of western 
salt chokies, under Act IX. of 1635, and attached 
to office of board of customs, salt and opium. 

General Department. 

Feb. 24. Mr. P. J. Halliday to be salt agent of 
northern division of Cuttack, in room of Mr. H. 
Ricketts. 

Mr. C. F. Young to officiate as salt agent during 
absence of Mr. Plowden. 

Messrs. U. B. Mb Ramsay and W. C. S.Gunnlng- 
hame, writers, are reports qualified for the pub- 
lic service by proficiency in two of the native lan- 
guages. 

Mr. J. M. Hay having passed an examination on 
the 16th Febru<iry, and Wng reported qualified 
for the public service by proficiency in the native 
languages, the ordec issued on the 13th Jan., for 
that geutleman's leturn to England, is cancelled. 



J'SSG.] Remitter. 

The Hon. the Oovernor-jreiiewl is ptcvisnl to at- 
tacli totl>e HeiJt'al pttsulincy, Messrs. .1. M. 

U. B« W. Mninsay, and W. S. (’u!Mj:n<»hanie, 
writets, reported quaUfied for the public service. 

The Right lion. Henry Eills, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's ambassador to the court of Persia, havliijf 
reached Teheran, Sir John t'ainpbeil, Kt., resign- 
ed his functions as envoy on the 4th of Nov. last. 

Mr. James Battle, senior member of the sudder 
board of revenue, resumed charge of his duties on 
the Itith February. 

Furloughs, ^c.— Feb. 23. Mr. C. Orant, commis- 
fiioncr of the Soonderbuns, to Cape of Go«mI Hope, 
for eighteen months, for hcallh.~24. Mr. J. B. 
Lflwrell to England.— Mr. T. B. C. Bayley, to 
England, for health. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OK AGK.‘.. 

Judicial and Ronenue Department. 

Feb.G. Mr. E. H. Mnriand to be joint niagis. 
trate and deputy collector of Allaliabad. 

Mr. J. A. Craigictobean assistant under com- 
missioner of 4th or Allahabad division. 

li. Mr. T. P. B. Biscoe to he magistrate and col- 
lector of southern division of Uellii territory. 

Mr. Cf. W. Bacon to be civil and session judge of 
Seharunpore. 

Mr. 11, J. Tayler to be magistrate and collector 
of noithern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. S. Fraser to be cjvil and session judge of 
Buiidlccund. 

Mr. C. Fraser to oiUciate as ditto ditto at Cawn- 
pore. 

17 . Mr. W. B. Jackson to oiliciatc as civil and 
session judge of J uanporc. 

Mr. G. Lindsay ditto as odintiutial judge at Glu- 
zeepore. 

Political and General Department. 

Fell. 13. Mr. R. H., Scott Xo conduct duties of 
oHice of secretary to Government of Agra in jioli- 
tical and general departments, during Mr. Bush- 
by’s absence on private affairs. 

The Hon. the Governor is pieased to place the 
services of Mr. H. C. Haikettat the disposal of Uie 
Hon. the Governor of Bengal. 


— CalaUla. 041 

Feh. 22.— ty/i h'.I. Liout. .ind Brev. Capt. .\. K. 
Agiicw to be capU of a lomp., and Imi>. RoIxtI 
MathiMUi to lie lieut , from Uth Feb. iRiii, msuc. 
to Capt. Thomas Birkett dec. 

< 57^1 .V.J. Lieut. J. \V. Hicks to lx> capt. of a 
i-omp., ami Kns. Roljcrt Price to be lieut., from 
Kith Feb. IAV>, in .sue. to Capt. R. Phillips, 
transf. to invalid cstab. 

Surg. James ILankun. M.n , to oflicinte as secre- 
tary to medicai board, during absence, on leai c to 
Cape of tjkXKi Hope, of hurg. James Hutchinson. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Hunter appointetl to medical 
duties of civil station of Gowaipara. 

Cadet G. U. Law admitted on establislinienl, 
and prom, to ensign. 

The transfer and appointment, m April IftO, of 
Lieut. W. 11 Graham, executive engiiu'tir at 
Mliow, to be evecutne engineer at BaKisore, can- 
celletl. 

Capt. Francis Wholer, 2d L.C., appointed to 
situation of brigade major at Meerut, meant by 
retiun to Europe of Biev. Maj. E. \ Campbell. 

The undermentioned ollicers pl.iceil at disposal 
of Governor of Agra: -Col. H. T. Tapp, lieut. 
col. 1st N.L; Lieut. Col. (J E, Gowaii, regt. of 
artilleiy : and Assist. .Surg. \V. Gordon, me- 
dical department. 

Mirg. Thomas Drever, m.d., late In service of 
her Highness Begum .'s’oinbre ileie.ised, pLacedat 
disposal of CommaiidCMn chief. 

Head (,h(ar(rr.<t, Fch, 10, 1330.— The following 
young Ensigns to do duly 11. C. JamiN, with 
.'i.'tih N L, at Jumaulpore ; E. \V. Hicks, with <)7th 
N.L, at Dmapore. 

Fch. 12.— Surg. 1). Renton removed fiom IJUh 
to.'»7th N.L, iuid Surg. V K. I.mdesay, from lat- 
ter to foriiur coips.— Ml. Lmdesiiy to prou'Cii 
forthwilli to Chunar, and ol'.ii late as gairisuii sur- 
geon <;t that station, until luitliei orders. 

y\ssist. .Suig C. B, H.indyside, m.d., to perform 
inedual dutU's at .Simla, v. Dali, is dec. 

Fch 1,3.— Kns. E. W. Bristow, 7l8t, at his own 
rciiuest, I (mined to 1>1 N.L 
Fch. l.V— Elis. M 'r. m.ike, .'’.(►Hi N.L, to act .as 
adj to corns of Hill U.uiger«, duimg iilisetue, on 
leave, of Lieut. and Adj. Don; d,ate 14lh Jan. 

Col. Sir Jeremi.ih Bryant, Knt., lately prom, (on 
furl.), p.isted to i4th N.L 


IVI 1 LITA II Y A P PO I NTM E NTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

Fort William, Feb. I.*), IH.'Kl.— («/i L C. Cornet 
George Murray to be lieut., fioin Ist Keb. lifK), v. 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. E. C. Ardibold lesigiusl. 

Supermnn. Cornet W. C. Plowden brought 
on ertcctive strength of cavaliy. 

2nr;iN./. Capt W. t^ Denby to be major, and 
Lieut. Thos. Gear (dec.) to be capt. of a comp., 
from 20th May 18.34, in sue. to Major Win. Price 
retired.— Lieut. J. H. Craigic to bo capt. of a 
comp., and Eiis. J. K. Spence to be lieut., from 
11th Oct. ia34, in sue. to Capt. Thos. Gear dec. 

Assist. Surg. Nathaniel Morgan to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. George Govan, m.d., retired, with rank 
from 15th Oct. 18.35, v. Surg. John Allan, m.d., dec. 

Lieut. R. P. Pennefather, 3d L.C., to lie rapt, 
by brevet, from 4th Feb. 183(i.— l^icut. Wni.Wise, 
21»th N.L, to be ditto, fropi 14th Feb. 183G. 

Lieut. Col. Jolm Gibbs, inv. cstab., to be com- 
mandant of fortress of Bux.ir, in room of Luiit. 
Col. W. C. L. Bird ; to have tflecl from Jan. I5ih. 

Lieut. W. J. B. Knyvett, .3<lth N.L, to nfliciate 
as adj. of Calcutta Nalive Militia during period 
Lieut. Bnseawen .siull oillciate as secretary to 
clothing board. 

The services of Lieut. W. H. U. Boland, 7th 
N.L, placetl at disposal of Agra government. 

Mr. R. W. Wrightson admitted on establish- 
nient as an assist, surgeon. 

The services of i.icut. Thos. Simpson, 57th N.L, 
placed at disposal of Hon. the Governor of Bengal, 
for purpose Oi being appointed to oiliciate as a 
junior assistant to agent to Govcrnor-gcneTal on 
south-western frontier. 

Assist. Surg. Mex. Reid, attached to civil sLatinn 
of Bolundshuhur, having resigned lhat apnoi it- 
fnent, placed at disposal of Coinmander-in-ibief. 

.^xial.Journ.N.ii. V'ol,‘J(>. No SO. 


Lieut. Col. .ind Brev. Col. J. H. LItiler (on 
furl.) removed fioni 4oth to iptli N.I. 

Lieut. Col. W. IL HevviU, l.ilely prom., i»osled 
to4(Mh N.L 

AsNist. Surg. M.itthew Lovell reinovcil from ilili 
L.C. to modual (li.irge of .Id Local Horse. 

Assist. Surg. J.imos Barber, now oliii lating gar- 
rison assist, surg. at Chunar, conliriiiud in tliat 
appointment. 

Fch. l.N— The following removals and postings 
to take place in regt. of .artillery Majors It. It. 
Fulton (on stall’ employ) from 5th to .Id liat. ; C. 
H. Bell, new prom., to 5ih bat.— Captains W. Bell 
(on stair employ) from 3d cunm. 1st b.it. to lat Ir. 
2(1 brig.; G. Tweinlow (on slaa employ) rr(mi.3il 
comp. .5th bat. to .3d comn. 1st Iwt.; G. S. Lavv- 
reiisun from 1st comp. 5th Ut. to 2d comp. 3d bat. ; 
C. McMorlnc, new prom., to Ist comp, .5th bat. ; 
C. Grant, new prom., to 3d comp. Stn bat.— 1st- 
Lieuts. J. K. Rev ell from Ist lom]). 2it iMt to .'hi 
comp. 5lb iKit. ; F. Dashwiwd (on sUlT em)doy) 
fiom 4th tr. 1st brig, to 4th tr. .'hi brig.; (i. H. 
Swinley from 4 lb tomp. 8th l»at. to 4th tr, 1st 
brig.; F. B. Boilcaii fiom Ul tr. 2d ting, to .’hi tr. 
3d brig.; F. Gaitskell from ;hl tomp. .'Itb liiit. to 
4th comp. :hl bat. ; A. Humfrays (on furl.) from 3d 
tr. 2d brig. lo4tii comp. <i h bat. ; Z. M. Matlock 
from 2d comp, to 3d comp. 7th liat.; A. Broomu 
from 4th comi». :id Iwt. to Ist tr. Ist brig. ; A. 
Huish from 4th tr. .3d brig, to 4th tr. 1st brig. ; C. 
L. Cooper, new prom., to 3d tr. 2d brig. ; 1'. Ed- 
wards, new prom, on furl.), to Isl comp. 2d bat- 
— 2il-Lieut8. J. limes (on furl.) from 1st loinp. 4fh 
bat. to 4th tr. Ist brig.; E. G. Austin from 1st 
comp. 1st bat. to 1st tr. 2d ling. ; .M. Mackwwie 
from 4rh tr. 1st brig, to 4th tr .3d brig, ; 1 . J, W. 
Hungerford (on furl.) trom .3d tr .hi brig, to /th 
comp. 7th liat.; .f. Alx;rcroinbicliom 2d comp, 7th 
flat, to 3d tr 3d brig,; .1. H. ''m>Ui, brought on 
strength (on <omp. Iwt- c 

K. K. .%Ioiiey, broiifhtoii ditto, (o J't touip. Jut 

(J ij; 
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liegister,-- 


bat.; W. Maxwell, brought on ditto, to the 4lh 
comp. 3d bat.; H. M. Conran, brought on ditto, 
to l8t comp. 4th bat— Supernum. lid Lieut. A. W. 
Hawkins to join and do nuty with 4th tr. 3d biig. 
at Neemuch. 

Lieut, and Adj. H. Le Mesurier, fiKt N.I.. to 
officiate as station stiff at Kurnaul ; date 2d Feb. 

Lieut. J. Lintrott, 30th N.I., to Iw^adj. to 
Kcmaoon local bat., v. Lieut. C. Canipbcll app. 
deputy paymaster of Cawnpore circle. 

Feb. 17.— Ens. J. D. McPherson, interp. and qii. 
mast. 22d N.I., to act as detachment staff at She- 
luwatt ; date 27th Jan. 

.Sure. J. Griffiths, rr2A N.I., to have medical 
charge of artillery detachment at JcyiMwe under 
Capt. J. Rawlins; date 2!nh Jan. 

Capt. W. Iloggan. tEwl IST.I., doing duty with 
Hamgurh light infantry bat., directed to join his 
regiment. 

Feb. 20.— .Assist. Sure. J. S. .‘^utherl.iml to relieve 
Assist, i^urg. C. McKinnon, m o., fioin tiiedital 
charge of 71st N.I. ; date .Ath Feb. 

Unposted Ens. G. G. Bowring to do duty with 
left wing of .'i.'Ul at Bandah, until arrival of 20th 
N.I. at that sution. 

Lieut. George Hutchings, GOth, to act as interp. 
and qu. master to 2d N.I. 

Feb. 22. — The undermentioned officers to do 
duty at convalescent depfit at I.andonr, rluring en- 
suing season Capt. B. P. Uiowne, 11 M. llth 
L. Drags.; Capt. G. Myliiis, II.M. l(-ih Foot; 
Capt J. Leeson, 42d N.I. ; Lieut. A. lluish, 4lh 
tr. Ist brig, horse artillery ; Lieut. G. C.uUley, lith 
L.C., officiating station staff, Landour. 

24.— Major Isaac Pereira, regt. of artillery, 
to command artillerv division at Ntemuih, in 
room of Lieut. Col. G. E. Gowan, whose services 
have been placed at disposal of Agra government. 

Assist. Surg. William Habit, on being relieved 
from his present char/'e, to proceed to NussC'cra- 
bad, and join l.Sth N.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. C. Smith, arrived at presidency 
with 41h comp. Ist bat. artillery, directed to do 
duty with artillery at Duui Dum. 


FiiKLournis, 

To Europi’.—Feh. 1.5. Lieut. J. S. D.ivies, 32d 
N I., on private affairs. — 22. liicnt. Col. T. A. 
Cobbe, 37th N.I., agent to Governor-general at 
Moorshcdab.'wi, for health. 

To vMit HfUs north of Dein'ah (preparatory t« 
applying for furlough to Europe).— Feb. 2h. .Assist* 
Surg. C. Finch, m.d., I'lth N.I. 

Cfjnc«/?<Jf(.— Feb. 1,5. The furlough to Europe 
granted to (’apt. J. W. 11 Turner, inv. estab., on 
IHth Jan. (since permittetl to pnaetHl to Meerut 
un private affiiirs). 


.SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River 

Fkb. 15. Telaire, .St. yuaiithi, from Nantes, St. 
Dennis, and Mauritius; Sumntia, Hermanin, from 
Batavia and Malacca — IG. Dront'an, Mackenzie, 
from t:ochln and Colombo; Geo/t'ia, Saunders, 
f om Boston ; Hattrnss, Clark, from Bombay. — 

22. L'E/fcd, Pellier, from Names and Bourbon.— 
2G. Indian Oak, Worthington, from Mauritius.— 
28. Cashmere Merchant, Edwards, from Bombay. 

Dejifirtures from Calcutta. 

Fan. 13. Hero, Hughes, for Singapore and 

China 111. Sophia, Rapaon, for Straits and China. 

— 20. Cavendish lienttnck, Eales, for Persian 
Gulf ; Jos ph Victor, Le Cour, for Bourbon.— 2G. 
OaUlardon* Bowman, for Singapore and China.— 
27. Vir^nia, Hullock, for Bombay; Elizabeth, 
Shepherd, tx Masulipatarn anij Madras.— 211. Sa- 
lazes, Williamd, for Mauritius and Bourbon; Fras- 
qmta, Hefvietdr, for Nantes ; Ann, King, for Pe- 
nang. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jon. 29. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. R. F. 
Vac VUie, 49th N.I., of a son. 


■Madj'os. [Aug. 

I’eb. 8. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Previte, of a son. 
i;r. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Bonaud, of a son. 

1.5. Mrs. J. A. Loriracr.of a son. 

IG. At Chowringhee, the lady of Wm. Moran, 
Esq., of Tirhoot, of a son. 

19. At Dacca, the lady of W. A. Peacock, Esq., 
of a daughter. , , 

20. Mrs. George Clarke, of a son. 

23. Mrs. J. P. Namey, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. James Black, of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. E. Nash, of a daughter, still-born. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 28. At Gwalior, Major (Jwen Jacob, son ot 
Col. Jacob, to Miss .Salome, daughter of P. Car.i- 
piet, Esip 

Feb. l;i. At Calcutta, Mr. George Heston to Mns 
n. M. D’Cruz. 

15. At Howrah Church, J.uncs llbcry. Esq., to 
Henrietta, second daughter of John Thomas, Esq., 


of Howrah. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Castello, jun., to Miss 
Hose P. Cornelius. 

li;. At Meerut, Henry Travers Owen, Esq., nf 
the civil service, to Catherine Nicholson, iliiugh- 
ter of Alexander Graham, Esq., of (ilasgow. 

— At C.dcutta, Mr. Charles Martin Wickens to 
Miss Harriet Herman. 

2(». At Cidtutta, W. R. Tytler, Esij., superin 
lending engineer, II C. steam department, to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of Richard Hose, Esci., 
of Kent. 

— A' Calcutta, Joseph Agaheg, Esq., eldest son 
of the late Avict Agabcg, Esq., to Salome, eldest 
daughter of the late C. J. Malchus, Esq. 


PEATIJS. 

Jan. 12. At Ariaiab Factory, near Chuprah, 
John MacUifhlaii, Fiiq., aged 3.3. 

Veh, .5. At Buchour, in Tirhiiot, Mr. Kennedy 
Huggins, aged 58. 

7. At Muttia, of an apoplectic attack, Capt. 
TralVord, of tlie Kith regt. L.C. 

in. AtCalciitia, Mrs Elizabeth Da Cruz, aged ‘2?. 

12. On iKiard the bark Iriihi (hjf’ord, on the 
pa.ssageto bingaiiore, Donald Maniuyrc, Esq., of 
Calcutta. 

18. .Suddenly, Mr. John D. Price, aged 22. 

21. At Calcutta, Julia, wife of Mr. G. CUuiiiont. 

2G. Mr. Clemeiiti DT‘a)va, aged 43. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. llyi>hcr, wife of Mr 
J. Hypher, aged 23. 

29. Mrs. IL Pereira, aged 29. 


CIVIL APl’OINTMlCNTS, Ac. 

Feb. IG. M. Murray, Esq., to art as register W 
zillah court of C.'inara, during employment of Mi. 
F. N. Maltby 011 oilier iluty. 

The apiiointment, under date I2th Feb. 18.1G, of 
Mr. U ilkins to be master attendant at Negapatam, 
Is cancelled; and the masler-attendantsliip of Na- 
gore and Negapatam are united and placed under 
the charge of Capt. Hmdes, the master-altendant 
at the former station. 


MILITARY AI-POINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Feb. IG, 183G.— N-L 
E. Williams to be major, Lieut. H. W. Hadfield 
;n be capt., and Ens. R. Hamilton to ^ '• 

3sxlfry retired ; dale of coins. 10th Feb. 1836. 

33d N.I. Capt. J. Campbell to be miyor, Lieut. 
H. Marshall to be capt., and Ens. R. A* Bruere to 
be lieut., v. Tod retired; date of corns. 14th teb. 
I83C. 

43th N.I. Lieut. W. R. A. Freeman to be cant., 
and Ens. R. Crew to be lieut., v. Francis invalid- 
ed ; dale of corns. 12th Feb. 1836. 

Surg. J.Hay, 2d member of Medical Board, i^r- 
mlttcd to return toEurope, and to retire from Hon. 
Company’s service from 25th Feb. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. J. S. Fr^r to be col. v. 
Lieut. Gen. R. Mackay dec. ; date of com. 2etd 
Sept. 1835. 
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34«AN.J. Maj. W. T. Sneyd, from ;8)th regt., to 
lie Ilcut. col., V. Ritchie dec. ; date of com. 1st 
Jan. 18JG. 

3S)W* N.r. Cai>t. W. Taylor to be major, Lieut. 
<Brev. Capt 1 F. Fades to be capt., and Ens E. 
Norman to be iieut., in sue. to bneyd prom ; date 
of coins. Ut Jan. lifKi.— Maj. W. Str.ahan, from 
;$7th regt, to be iieut. cni., v. Jourdon retired: 
date of com. LMh Feb. l{i3G. 

yjth N.J. Capt. G. Storey to bo major, Lieut. 
<Brcv. Capt.) 1’. Bedingficld to lie capt., and Eiis. 
W. Hake to be iieut., in sue. to Strahan prom.; 
<Ute of corns, l.'ith Feb. lOJ. 

!2d-l.ieut. J. W. Rundall, of engineers, to be 
adj. of cori>s of sappers and miners. 


Uomliait. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

SEUVICKS OF CAPT. BttUCKS. 

Marine Department, Bombaif Casih, 
Feb. II, — Willi rofereiKT to the 
<r. O. of the 28th ultimo, |»eimittin^' 
(^apt. IJnicks to prorood to Kiirope on 
furlough, the Right Iloti. the Governor 
in Council takes this opportunity to ev- 
press his high sense of the value ol that 
ortiooi’s sor\i«’os, and mil have imndi 
pleasure in hringing the s.mio to I he 
ttivourahle notice of the lion, the Court 
of Directors. 

COUIITS-MAUTIAL. 

MIDSHIPMEN II. H. HEWITT, W. E. CAMP- 
BELL, AND n. HAMILTON. 

Bombay Casfh, Jan, 22. 18H(). — At a- 
general court-martial assembled at Ihrni- 
liay, on tlie 27th Nov. IHd-j, Mr. Mid- 
shipman II. II. Hewitt, male of the 
Indian navy, was tried on the lol lowing 
charges, uir. : — 

Chargc.s preterred by Commander, late 
Lient. J. H. Uowhand, in eliaige ol the 
If. C. sloop of wur Teraw/e, against Mr. 
IMidshipmaii II. II. Hewitt, mate of the 
said ship. 

First Charcje.— ' For a breach ol di.sei- 
pline, and undue assumption of authori- 
ty, and disrespect towards Lieut. Frusli- 
ard, in the evening of the 27th instant, 
in the following instance : — In reprimand- 
ing Mr. Castle, acting boatswain, while 
in the exeention his office, under the 
immediate orders, and in the preseiiec of 
Lieut. Frushardjhis superior officer, sueli 
being at variance with the 28th article 
of the general instructions to captains. 

Second C 7 /fl 7 T/c.— “ For highly disre- 
spectful and gro.ssly insiiliordinate con- 
duct towards me, his commander, in the 
following instance: — In addressing me 
as follows, when directed to puisne a 
different line of conduct from that men- 
tioned in the first eliarge ; - 1 hen, Sir, 
I will not do duty in the lore-top again, 
and repeating the same word.^ on my 
desiring to be asBUied of what he had 
uttered. 


“ Such conduct being grossly insu- 
bordinate, and highly disrespectful to me 
his commander. 

(.Signed) “J. II. RvIwband, 
(’omniander, late Lieut , in charge 

of the H. C. ship, TernateJ 
11. C. sloop of war, Teniate, I 
at sea, 27th .\pril, 183i3. / 

L^pon which charges the court came to 
the following tleeision : 

FimVnuf and iSewfcnee.— With respect 
to the first charge, that the prisoner Mr. 
Midshipman H. 11. Hewitt, is guilty of 
the whole and every part thereof. 

With respect to the second, that he is 
guilty of the whole and every part thereof. 

'I'he court having found the prisoner 
guilty as above specified, in hreiicli of the 
articles of war in such cases made and 
provided, do sentence him (the said Mr. 
iMidsIiipnmn Hewitt) to he dismissed the 
Hon. ('ompany’s service. 

(Signed) John Sawyer, 

Commander I. N. and President. 
Approved and Confirmed. — But in 
consideration ol the strong and correct 
leeommendation ol theeomt, the length 
ot arrest, the previous gooil condiiet ol 
the prisoner, and above all, the (‘ontritiou 
Mr. Hewitt has expressed since, at his 
deviating Irom it, leads the (’ommaiider- 
in-ehief to meet the wishes of the court, 
in the hope that M. Hewitt’s future ser- 
vices will shew that m zeal and ohedience 
to the orders ol his superiors, he is grate- 
tiil tor such iiidulgcnee. 

ftlerey is therefore extended to Mr. 
Hewitt; he is released from arrest, and 
placed at the disposal of Sir Charles 
Malcolm, supermtemlaiit Indian Navy. 
(Signed; John IvEvNi;, Liriit. Gen., 
CommaiKh r-m-eliiel. 


Ill contimialion ol the proceedings of 
the s.imo cmirt- martial re-assemhled at 
Bombay on the .‘kl Dee. iH.'J.'i, Mr. W. 
L. Campbell, midshipman ol the Indian 
Navy, was tried on the following charges, 


Charges preferred by Commander, late 
Lieiit. J. II. Rowbaiid, in eliarge of the 
1 1. (’. sloop of WTir Tvrnatv, against M r. 
W. E. Campbell, midshij-m.m ot the said 

“ For willul neglect of 
duty, and di.sohedienee ot oiders, in the 
following instance : — In ipiittmg his post, 
iliiring Ins watch upon deck, at about 7 
V M on the 2;ih ot April 1835, without 
permission, and under the pretence of 
taking ttn, when he had ahstmted hiiin>elf 
from the deck for that pmjKise at four 
i> M y the appointed hour, and had even 
r.'.mamed below Jongei than the pre- 


scribed time. 

St’ioiid Chnryr . — ‘ 
of duty, disobedience 


‘ For wilful neglect 
ot orders, and con- 
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tempt ol authority, io the following in- 
htsinco In not relieving the deck in his 
watch at four r. M tins day, although 
twice sent for hy Lieut. Frusliard, and 
further treating him, the said Lieut. 
Froshard, ins superior oltieer, with con- 
tempt, by not coming upon deck when 
sent for, or taking tlic slightest notice of 
that officer’s comniunicatipn. 

'I'hinl Charge — “ For disobedience of 
orders in the following instance:— In not 
conforming to the regulations of the ship, 
in taking his meals at the periods ap- 
pui[ded by me for that purpose. 

(Signed) “ J. II. How BAND, 
Commander, 

late Lieut, in cliarge 11. C Ship 
Tcrnate." 

II. C. sloop of war Ternate^ 

at sea, 2.5th April, \S'S5. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

I'indiw) and Sentence. — That with re- 
spect to the first charge, the prisoner Mr. 
W. E. Camphell, midshipman in the In- 
dian Navy, is guilty of having quitted his 
post during his watch upon deck at about 
seven p. m. on the 25th April, 1835, witli- 
out pcrmi.ssion, and under the pretence 
of taking tea, when he had absented him- 
self from tlie deck lor that purjiose, at 
four p. M. the appointed hour, and had 
even remained below longer than the 
prescribed time j but as the Court are of 
opinion, that in quitting his post under 
the circumstances he did, the prisoner did 
not act contrary to the custom of the ser- 
vice, they attach no criminality to hi.s 
having done so, and they do therefore ac- 
quit him of wilful neglect of duty and dis- 
obedience of orders. 

That with rcs])cct to the second charge, 
lie is guilty of tlie whole aii<l evciy part 
thereof, with the exception of the words 
“ or taking the slightest notice of that 
officer’s communication.” 

T’liat with respect to the third charge, 
it is not proved. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above specified, in 
breach of the articles of war in such cases 
made and provided, do sentence to him, 
the said Mr. W. E. Campbell : midshiji- 
man in the Indian Navy, to lose three (.3) 
steps in the list of midshipmen, so that 
his standing shall be immediately below 
Mr. Midshipman W. Fell, and next above 
Mr. Midshipman A. Offer. 

(Signed) John Sawvfr, 
Comdr. T. N. and President. 

On a lull consideration ot thi.s whole 
case, I approve and confirm the finding 
on the 2d and .‘id charges, and the si*n- 
tcnce of the Court accordingly ; but 1 dis- 
sent entirely from the ojiinion ol the 
Court on the llr^t charge, altliough, under 
all the circuinstunces, 1 do not ilecni it 


necessary to direct a revisal. — It appears 
clearly from the evidence brought forwtud, 
that Mr. Midshipman CampbeU’s conduct 
was directly at variance with the orders 
issued a few days previous by, his com- 
mander, Capt. llowband, of which order 
he was reminded by the first Lieut. Pool, 
and was even tlireatened with being re- 
ported to his captain at the moment he 
was about to act in direct opposition to 
it, That the practice assigned by Mr. 
Midshipman Camphell for qiiitling his 
post, ajipears to have been entirely ground- 
less, ami the distinctions he has attempted 
to draw in the course of his defence, re- 
garding the meals of tea and suppc'r, 
(whicli he himself appears by his letter ot 
complaint, and every naval man well 
knows, are one and the same) serve only 
to shew more clearly the spirit hy vyhicli 
he was actuated in opposing the wishes 
and orders of his commander, and that 
he deserves even u heavier punishment 
than that which the Court has awarded 
him. 

(Signed) John Kfane, Lient.-Gen. 

Commander in Chief. 

Ill continuation of the proceedings of the 
same court-martial re-asseniblcd at Bom- 
bay on the 16th Dec. 1835, Mr. B. Ha- 
milton, midshipman of the Indian Navy, 
w'as tried on the following cJuirge, viz.-^ 

Charge . — ‘‘ For eoniliict highly preju- 
dicial to good order and naval discipline, 
while on board the H. C. sloop of v^ar 
Ternale, in the following instances 

b/. “ In taking part in a personal con- 
flict between the gun-room cook and 
inidshipman’s servant, and striking the 
former, on or about the 22d of April, 
i8a5. 

'Zd. “ For addressing to the late Com- 
modore Elvvon two letters, one dated 21st 
April, another dated 3d May 1835, lie- 
ing in their tone and spirit insulting and 
disrespectful towards me his coniinandcr, 
and unbecoming his (Mr. Hamilton’s) 
situation as a midshipman ; also reflecting 
upon my character as an officer, in his ap 
peal against arrangements which I hail 
found it necessary to yiake in carrying on 
the duties of the vess'el, and against my 
enforcing the regulations of the ship with 
regard to the hours for the meals of the 
midshipmen. 

(Signed) “ J. II. Howband. 

Commander, Indian Navy.” 
Bombay, 30th Nov. 1835. 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — With respect 
to the 1st in'-timixMif the charge, the pii- 
soiier, Mr, Midshipman B. Hamilton, is 
not guilty, anil the couit do therefore 
acquit him. 

With resiiect to the 2d instance of the 
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charge, that he is guilty of all and every 
part thereof. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above specified, in 
breach of the articles of war in such cases 
made and provided, do sentence him, the 
said Mr. Hamilton, to lose two steps, so 
that his future standirjg in the list ol mid- 
shii)nien in the Indian Navy, shall be ira- 
nu’diately below Mr. C. Hewitt, and 
next above Mr. C. J. Criittendcn. 

(Signed) John Sawykk, 
Commander I. N. and President. 
Approved and Confirmed, 

(Signed^ John Keanr. 
Lieut. Gen. Commander in Chief. 
Kemarksby the Commander in Chief. — 
I regret that I cannot see in these |)ro- 
ecedings a sufficient reason for complying 
with the recommendation of the Court, 
to remit the ])enalty awarded; the sen- 
tence is lenient, and again, the concluding 
remark of the Court docs not appear 
borne out by the evidence adduced eitli(*r 
on this or the previous trials, and is in 
fact rather incoiibistent with the findings 
on them all, particularly that in the pre- 
sent case. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Defiartmeut. 

Feb. 9. Mr. A. Campbell to be fourth .nssKt.iut to 
principal collector of Dharwar, from 1st Jan. ItKM!, 
and to act as third assistant. 

Mr. Simpson to act as collector of Tannah ftom 
2(1 th Feb. 

Judicial Department. 

Feb. 12. Mr. E. Grant (having reported his arri- 
val from Cape of Goixl Hope) permitted to resume 
charge of his duties of judge and session judge at 
Ahinedaliad. 

Mr J. G. I.umsdcn, assistant session judge at 
.'•iirat, to take rhaige of Adawlut at Hro.i<li, 
during alisence of Mr. W. IluhaidsDii allowed to 
prmt.ed to presidency in ronse<iucncc of ill health. 

FnrUntf'hs, Feb. 10. Mr. A. Elphiriston, to 
Neilgherncs, for twelvemonths, for health. 

M I LITA U Y A PPOI NTM ENTS. 

Rontbay Castle. Feb. 4, 10.T6.— LIcut. E. Farqu- 
harson to act as senior deputy com. of ordnance 
during such time as Capt. Laurie may Iw in charge 
of arsenal, as senior commissary of ordnance. 

Assist. .Sure. Bourchier to be acting residency 
surgeon in Ciuch, during Assist. Surg. Deacon’s 
absence on sick cert, to Cape of G<x)d Hope. 

Assist. Surg. Fcrrar to ^t in medical charge of 
Auxiliary Horse in Cutch during employment of 
Assist, hurg. Bourchier as residency surgeon. 

Lieut. W. Massietoart as junior deputy com- 
missary of stores at presidency. 

2d h.C. Capt. P. P. Wilson to be major, v. Rybot 
retired; date 14th July la'M.— Lieut. W. Trevelyan 
to be capt., and Comet R. C. Le Geyt to be licut., 
m sue. to (Jrquhart dec. ; date 19th do. 

The following appointments confirmed Maj. 
C. W. Shaw, 20th N.L, to assume command of 
station of Baroda, from 30th Dec. UI35.— CapL A. 
P. Bartlett, 26th N.L, to act as major of brigade 
in Candeish, from date of departure of ( apt. 
Forbes to presidency. — Capt. A. T. Renl, 12th 
N-i., to act as interp. to that regt. from 22d Dec. 
Bias — Ens. J. R. Keilly, 20th N.f., to act as adj. 
to that regt. during absence of Licut. and Brev. 

• apt. J. E. Lang on sick ccrl. to presidency.— 

‘ -ipi. c. DeiiUMi, 24th N. L, to ait as iidj. to tliat 
during alienee of Licut, Ramsay on sick ccrl. 


Gr. N.I. Capt. J. Reynolds to be major, 
Lieut. A. C. Harrington to be capt, and Ens. R. 
R. Moore to lx* licut., in sue. to Morse dec. ; date 
of rank 2;id Aug. IIKB. 

1:^/1 jy./. Ens. N. I. McDougall to be licut, T. 
Cooke dec. ; date !)th Nov. 1H35. 

Fch. 11.— Capt. S. Robson, European regt, to 
assume command of Pixina brigade, from date of 
departuic of Lieut. Col. .^tesenson to presidency 
on duty, os a tenquirary arrangement. 

1 5.— M.ij. F. Schuler, regt. of artillery, to 
be scMiior commissary of stores, in sue. to Lieut 
Col. lirilfith. 

M.ij C. Ov.ms, right wing European regt., to 
be (luarter-niaster getieral of army, with ofiicial 
rank of tieut. col., v. Moisc dec.; ilate ofapn. 2,3d 
Aug. IR'K. * 

'rhe following temporary arrangements con- 
hrnitd: — Licut. \. F. Rowan, regt. of artillery, to 
receive rh.irge of deputy C(>mmis.sary of ordnance 
at IXnsa, until arris al of I. lent. Webb,— Lieut, 
and Brev. C.ipt. H. Hobson, 2)lth N.I., to act as 
ailj. to that regt., during absence of Lieut, and 
Bres'. Capt. J. F,. Lang on sick cert to BoinlMy.— 
Capt. J. C’mipcr, 7th N L, to commniid station of 
Ahmedahad, on departure of Capt. Clarke on I'Jth 
Nov. List. 

Licut. T. Studdort to art as executive engineer 
at Doesa, during aiisence of Capt. Harris. 

2d-i.icut. J. B. Woosnam, hoi sc artillery, toad 
as intoip. to 11. M. 4fh L. Ur.igs., v. Lieut. E. 
Sroit proi ceded to Europe. 

ruREoutins. 

To NeJpherru llills.—Vvh. 11. Lieut. G. K. Ers- 
kine, 1st L.C., for twelve months, for health. 

To Romftay. —Fc\i. I.*!. Capt. W. Harris, engi- 
neers, for two months, for health. 


siiirriNG. 

Arrival. 

Fkii. 17. liiehnrd Walker, Fuller, fiom Sydney. 

BIllTH, M A mil AGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

lURTlI. 

Lately. At Bombay, the lady of William Court 
ney, Esq., late of Plymouth, of a sou. 

MAKUIAIIK. 

F>'b. 2. At Bombay, .\ssisl. Surg R. A J. 
Hughes, to Kate, fifth d. lighter of the Lite W. 1'. 
(Hull. F.sq., of iifiiriLtu .street, Biunswiik 
Squ.ire, London. 

DKATIIS, 

Ft'h. 7, At Seroor, Mr. 'J’homas Grilfiths, a pen- 
sioned assist, den. com, of ordnance, aged 7<t' 

ll. At his residence, Breach Candy, in his 4ith 
ye.ir, Thos. M'Carthy, Ksq., son of the late .lere- 
ini.ih McC’artliy, Esq. surveyor to the Hon. East- 
liidla Company. 


HIRTIIS. 

Fch.4. Mrs. E. M'Carthy, of a son. 

7. Mrs. P. Brohicr, of a son. 

MAI^IAGK. 

.fan. lit. At Colomlxi, Christopher Elliott, Esq , 
surgeon, to Miss Jessie Clark. 

DEATir. 

Feb 14. At Point dcGalle, aged I't, Gerald Ben 
jamin, only son of the late I, lent. (,iesltr, seiond 
Ceylon regnnent. 

Dutch iilnlini. 

SlIIM'JNl,. 

JnicaU al Ilatavu — Feb. lb. ulympus, from 
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I,ondon and ('ape.— 22. Vanf^uard, from Sing** 
pore.— 23. Clifford Wayne, from R!ode Janeiro. 

/>•/»« crMa-.v.— Feb. l/i. Chrrub, for Singapore. — 
Ki. Vhnilee Krrr, fori’hina; London, for Soura- 
baya.— Id. Potomac, for China. 

BIKTII. 

firpt. (}, 1835. At BaUvia, Mrs. James B. Gray, 
of a M)u. 


DEATH. 

Ort. 26. At Hourabaya, Mr. Alex. Gray, late of 
the Cape of Good Hope, age<i 31. 


ertina, 

MiimKG. 

Arnmln. — Jan.— Dmemw, from Manilla. — 2^.Ti- 
tnor, from Manilla.— Feb. 1. Nnvanno, fromCal- 
cutta.~13. Chnmjtlain, from Liverpool; Commerce, 
from Manilla.— 18. John Oitfiin, from Manilla. — 
19. Untiioilu't, from Sandwich Islands Levant, 
from Batavia; WtIUnm Wilson, from Singapore. 
—24. Aurrhue, from London ; WUlium Hod/rer, 
from Bombay.— 26. Syed Khan, from K.iKt Coast; 
Lady Grant, from Calcutta — 28. I Walter Scott, 
f rom Bata> la.— 29. Hertur, from Hobart Town — 
Fairy, from East Coast.— from London. 
—March 1. Mavis, from Singapore.— 4. liombay 
Castle, from (Calcutta ; Ijady Hayes, from Lorn* 
l)ock; Virginia, from Batavia; Colon, from Ma- 
nilla. 

De}iarture8.—Sm, .10. Penelope, for London.— 
Feb. 2 Lfwd Imvther, for Bombay; Columbia, for 
liondon. — 5. Charles Forbes, and Golronda, both 
for Bombay.— 6. Alfred, for London.— fl. Severn, 
for London; Earl of Bakarras, for Madras.— 11. 
Obei-lin, for New York.— 12. Ann, for London — 
14. Victory, for Madras.— 15. Morrison, for Ma- 
nilla; Cynthia, for New York.— 16. Macclctfield, 
for Sydney.— 20. Jardine (steamer), for Singaprire. 
—22. Bombay, and Sarah, both for London.— 23. 
Louisa, for Monte Video.— 26. Red Rorcr, for Cal- 
cutta.— 26. Canton, for Batavia.— 29. Watkins, for 
Singapore. — March 2. Marquis Camden, and 
George IVth, both for London.— 3. Coromandel, 
for London; Children, for Singapore.— 4. Syed 
Khan, and Aurelius, both for Bombay.— 6. Man- 
gles, fur .Straits ; Hellesjiont, for Manilla.— 14. 
Balguerie, for Bordeaux —17. Louisa Campbell, 
for London. 

Freight to London ( March 2)— £4. 10s. to £5. 
per ton. 


Dli.V'I H. 

Feb. 13. Mr. Charles lleynell, late jnirscr of the 
Earl of Bakun as. 


ilrio ^outfj «Ei«!ltalc0. 

SHiri’lNO. 

Anivals. — Feb. 26. Sydney Parket, from New 
Zealand.— 28. Dryade, from Newcastle; Vansit- 
tart, from London and Hobart Town.— March 1. 
Richard Reynolds, from London.— JofcM Weller, 
from New Zealand.— 9. Elizabeth, from Launces- 
ton; Royal William, from Holiart Town; Nmi- 
»'od,from Launceston.— 10. Brongfuim, (lom Mau- 
ritius and Hobart Town — 13. Fanny, from New 
Zealand. 

JtejofirtMrcA. — Feb. 12. Layton, for Manilla: 
Royal Soveieign, for PenAg.— 17. Oi issa, for Sin- 
gapore.— 18. Minei-va, for Manilla; Salaeea, for 
King George’s Sound; Sir David Ogilhy, for New 
Zealand.— March 1. Mediterranean Packet, for 
New Zealand. 


riRTHS. 

Aug. 3, iai5. At Norfolk Island, the lady of 
Major Anderson, .50th regt., of a daughter. 

29. At Clyilcsd.nlc, the lady of Mr. John John- 
stone, of a daughter. 

25. At .Sydney, the lady of George Weller, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Sept. 10. The lady of John NichoUou, Esq., har- 
bour-master, of a soil. 


Oct. 9. At Sydney, the lady of Mi^ir Crokcr. 
17 th regt., of a daughter. 

No». 2.1. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Ebhart, 
of a son (since dead). 

2.5. At Denham Court, the lady of T. V. Bloom- 
field, Esq , of a son 

28. At Sydney, the lady of John Thompson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Dec. 17. At Concord, the lady of Montague 
Rothery, Esq., of a son. 

23. At Moreton Bay, the lady of I. S. Parker, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Jan. 3, 1836. Mrs. Rust, of a daughter. 

8. The wife of the Rev. Charles I*rlce, Port 
Stephens, of a son. 

9. At Kirkham, the lady of Charles Cowper, 
Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. Robert Coirper, of Juniper Hall, South 
Head Road, of a daughter. 

17. At Annandale, the lady of Thomas Collins, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

18. At Marian, Field of Mars, the lady of D. A. 
C. G. Bowerrnan, of a daughter. 

Feb. 27. At Lake Bathurst, Mrs. E. S. Hall, of 
a Min. 

March 5. At Annandale, the lady of Robert 
Johnston, Esq., of a son. 


XIAIIRIAGFS. 


Sept. 1. At Parramatta, his Honour James Dow- 
ling, Esq., one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, to Harriet Mary (relict of A. M. Ritchie. 
Esq., formerly of Calcutta), eldest daughter of 
John Blaxiand, Esq., M.C., of Newington. 

2. At Maitland, Ilclenus Scott, Esq., J. P., of 
Glcndon, Hunter's River, to Sarah Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. G. K. Rusden, chaplain of 
Maitland. 

3. At Sydney, A. B. Lowe, Esq., lieut. of tiie 
Royal Navy, to Margaret, eldest daughter of s. 
G. Irwin, Esq., also li lieut. of the Royal Navy. 

16. At Windsor, Frederick Garling, Esq., of 
Sydney, to Sarah, third daughter of T. W. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., of Stonehouse, near Plymouth, De- 
von, formerly of the 4th regt., and now of the 
ordnance department. 

16. At Sydney, Robert, second son of Robert 
Campbell, M. C., to Anne Sophia, eldest daughter 
of the late Edward Riley, Esq. 

22. At Windsor, George Pitt, Esq., of Richmond, 
to Miss Julian Johnson, of the same place. 

Oi t. 29. At the Field of Mars, Dudley, brother 
of Frederick North, Esq., M.P., of Roughain 
Hall, Norfolk, and Hastings L(Kige, in the county 
of Sussex, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Edmund 
Lockycr, Emp, of FUinington. 

28 \* Sydney, Genigo Ibrniiett, Esq., 

F.l..''., surgeon, to Juli.m J.ud.iviua, swoiid 
diughlei'of the l.ite Lieut. Col. Cliailes C.iineron, 
of the .Id regt. or Bulls. 

— At Sydney, Mr. H. H. Vmlnam to Eli/.al>ctli, 
youngest d.uignter of James (.'urry, Esq., of sant- 
nead, Essex. 

Dee. 39. At Sydney, L. Spyer, Esq., to Miss 
Juliana Ue Metz. 

Jan. 7, 1836. At Parramatta, Nelson Lawson, 
Esq., of Mudgte and Prospect, to Hnnoria Mary, 
second daugiiier of the Rev. Charles Dickinson, of 
the Field of Mars. 

25. At Maitland, P. W. Mallon, Esq., surgeon, 
to Catherbic, thiril daughter of S. G. Irvine, lieut. 


Feb. 17. At Maitland, JVakefield Simpson, Esm, 
merchant, to Miss Winder, eldest daughter of 1. 
W. M. Winder, Esq. 

March 8. At Sydney, J. G. Colyer, Esq., ol 
Sutton Forest, to Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Win. 
Elyard, Esq., R.N. 


DKATHS. 

Aug. 7. At Sydney, Elizabeth, wife of Deputy 
Assist. Commissary General Howard. 

23. At Baulkllam Hills, Mary, wife of John 
Smith, Esq., aged 67. . 

26. At Sydney, aged 6.1. Mrs. Walker, widow of 
the late John walker, Esq., of the city of Cork, 
Ireland. , .. 

39. At his residence, Darlinghurst, James Laid- 
ley. Esq., deputy com. general. 

Sept. 14. At Norfolk Island, Mr. John Leach. 

(M't. 2. At the Parsonage House, Parramatta, 
Mrs. Marsden, wife of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
senior chaplain to the colony, aged 63. 

Noe, Ik .\t Parramatta, James Oir, Esq. 
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25. Mr. Jacob Wyer, for in.uiy years the princi- 
pal rope-maker of Sydney. 

Jan.2, 1836. At Sydney, Capt. 1‘otter, of the 
ship Rachel, of Liverpool, lie died suddenly, of 
apoplexy. 

4. At Sydney, Mr. John Pitman. 

7. At Sydney, .nged 18, Anne, daughter of the 
Hon James Dowling, judge of theSupreme Court. 

8. Charles S. Johnson, aged 18, third officer of 
the Royal Soverei^, son of James Johnson, Esip, 
if.D.i surgeon R.N. 

12. At the parsonage, Parramatta, of consump- 
tion, Frances, wife of the Rev. 11. H. Uobart. 
M.A.. who arrived in November ua'i, in the ImIus, 
to join the church mission in New /ealanil. 

1.5. At Newcastle, H. W. Radford, Ks<|., sur- 
geon of H.M. (!2d regt., now in India. 

Feb. 21. At Sydney, Charles Pittman .Skelton, 
Esq., of the Madras civil service, second son of 
Maj. General Skelton. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. Charles White. 

Match 4. At Sydney, R. Smith. Esq., R.N., 
only brother of Dr. C. Smith, Pitt Street. 

7. At Bathurst, Major John Masseter, of 11. M. 
50th regt. of Foot. 

10. At Sydney, to which place she had proceed- 
ed for the benefit of her health, Margaret, wif • of 
Thomas Wood Rowlands, Esq., of Hobart Town, 
aged 31. 

Ijittly. Capt. Bragg, of tlie schooner 
lie was murderetl by his own crew, who had muti- 
nied, on the passage from Launceston to New 
Zealand. 

— At sea, John Watson, Esq., commander of 
the b.iique Lynx. 


"Frart Dirmen’e ftairtj. 

APPOINTMFNT. 

Jan, 4. John Beamont, Esq., to be sheriff' of 
Van Diemen's Land, for current year. 

.SHllTING. 

/fm’tw/t at Hobart Town.— Feb 12. Matfhtrix, 
from Sydney.— 21. from I.ondon*. H.M S. 

Ccfim, from Sydney.— 22. IkncuuU-n, from Lon- 
ilon.— 23 SitirtingCaeHe, from London.— Marcli 2. 
Alive, from Liverpool.— 3. Metope, from Twofold 
Ray.— .5. Vltmes, from Mauritius and Laume.ston. 
—8. Tlunime Ijantlv, Irom London. 

Departures from ditto.— Feb. 2.'». Fmnvit Free- 
livg, for Sydney. —■ March 2. North llnton, for 
ditto. 

Atrivnla at Launceston.— Feb. 12. Franevs Char^ 
lotte, from Sydney.— 16. Datt, from Sydney. — 
18. Chili, from London. 


H.M. customs, Sydney, to Eiixalieth, third daugh- 
ter of the late Win. Fisher, Esii., of .Vylesburv. 
Bucks. 

10. Mr Win, Biyth. of Fcnchurch Street, Lon. 
don, to Eliaabeth, only daughter of Mr. Crowther, 
surgeon. 

21. At Weoblev. near Campliell Town, Thtxj- 
philus Swifte, Esq., to .lane Eliaa, daughter of 
Henry Ke.ach, Esq., of Wcobley. 

22. At Hobart Town, Mr. Eiiw. Carr Shaw, to 
Anne, second daughter of tlie late .lamc.s Fenton, 
Esq., Dunlavin, county of irklow, Ireland. 

— At Launceston, F. V. Wilinore, Esq., of 
RIarkwood-htll, West Tam.ir, to Eliis.i, eldest sur- 
viving d.aughter of Mr. Wrentimire, of London, 
solicitor. 

31. At New Town, Mr. Henj. Perry (of the firm 
of CriKikis and Perry, Ilolurt Town), to Eli/ji, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel Banks, of Tutlen- 
h.un, Middlesex. 

Jitit. 14, 18.%'. At Hobart Town, Edward Bed- 
ford, Esq., to Marv, ilaughter of the late William 
Selby, Esq., of Welmington, Kent. 

2.3. At Hotiart Town, Mr. Win. Giblin, second 
son of R. W. Giblin, Esq., of New Town, to Ma- 
rian, eldest daughter of the late John Falkinor, 
Esq., of Mount Prospect, county Tipperary, Ire- 
land. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Henry Ransome, second son of 
James Ransome, Esq., Rushmere, SiilTolk, to 
Ann, second dnughrer of the late Francis Patten, 
Esq., many years alderman of the city of Rochi'Ster. 


DFATUS. 

Aug. fl. At Mill's Plains, Thom.rs I^tcairn, Esq. 

16. Mary, wife of Mr. John Nash, of (Jleiiorchy, 
late of the Royal Vcter.m corps. 

— At Dougl.is Park, Anne Rankine, wife of 
Temple Pearson, Esep 

Nor. 3. Of apoplexy, Sarah, wife of Mr. J. W. 
.Scott, collector of indigenous sixsls. 

4. At Hobart Town, Mr. I)a\id Nulluill, aged 
44, many years a resident in (’.ikulta. 

Dec. I. (’.ipt. Sergi'.antson, late of H.M. 4<tlh 
regt. He was found munleied in the bush near 
(‘amplH’lltown. (’apt. had lM*cn a very disllii- 
giiished officer, .nnd hadsigii.ilized hiiuselfon many 
oicasions in the Peniiihular war, and served In the 
28th regt. at Waterloo. I le was on the jKiint of re- 
turning to England \sith Ids family. 

17. Mr. Henry Parkinson, agtsl 23, tutor in the 
family of J. T. (lellibranil. Esq. 

Jttn. I, UU6 At lloharl 'I’own, aged 1!>, Mary, 
wife of Mr. He Villiers, and secoini daughter of 
James Cox, Esq., Clarendon. 

17. At Allanv.de, suddenly, Thomas M.arliii 
Fenton, Esq., J. P., .nged 48. 

Feb. 24. \t Elphin, near Lauiicesloil, Mrs. 
Dry, wife of R. Dry, Esij. 


BlllTlJS. 

Oct. 25. At Glen Esk, Mrs. Aitkin, of a son. 

28. At New Norfolk, the lady of W. S. .Shar- 
land, Esq., of .1 daughter. 

Dec. 17. Mrs. Ludbey, of a daughter. 

31. Mrs. H. Miller, of a daughter. 

Jan. 15, laid. Mrs. James Smith, of a daughter. 

21. At Ellenthorpe Hall, Mrs. J. Knight, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. la At Tullochgorum, Mrs. Archibald Me 
Intyre, of a son. 

MajvhS. At Holiart 'W)wn, the lady of P. Mur- 
doch, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 24. At Hobart Town, Charles C. Innes, 
Esq,, to Elizabeth Cunninghame, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John Haldane, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

Nov. 5. At Evandalc, Mr. Wm. Roberts, of Ho- 
bart Town, to Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Solomons, Esq., of Launceston. 

11. At Launceston, Charles Henty, Esq., manag- 
ing director of the Cornwall Bank, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles Boniface, Lsq., 
of Klnflela, Sussex. 

16. At Launceston, G. B. Skardon, Esq., J. P.. 
of Little Hampton, lieut. R..N.. to Mary, second 
daughter of the late John Hearn, Esq., K. N. 

27. AtCawood, T. H. Patterson, Lsq., of Cal- 
ton Hill, to Martha Reeves, niece ot 1). W. Har- 
vey, Esq., M.P. for Southwark. 

Dec, 2. At Launceston, J. L. Deane, Esq., of 


jlrlu Zralanb. 

BIRTH. 

Sept.2fl, IR'l.'l. At the Bay of Islands, the wife ol 
James Busby, Esq., British resident, ofadaiigli 
ter. 


Dmian 0ulf. 

UEATH. 

iMtrty. The Imauni of Senna. He has liecn 
succci^cd by his son Ally-bm-.\lMloolIa MunwHir, 
who is about twenty-five years of age. 


Cape of 0ooti Ihopr. 

appointment. 

March 28. The Rev. Thomas Reid to lie minis- 
ter of Dutch Reformed Church at Colesbtrg. 
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JitidJothian, from Leith. -2.3. Sir Edward Pnffdl, 
firom London. — 2.3. Tt ue Lotie, from London.— 2fi. 
ThomaaHarrium, from I’lirk. — 29. Guiana, from 
Downs; D(troihf/s, from Milford Haven.— May 11. 
Matilda, from Downs. 

Departures from ditto.— April 8* Munster Lass, 
for Aiffoa Bay.— 10. Eleanor, for ditto.— Ki. Ma- 
dras, for Madras ; Juliana, fir Madras, &c — 21. 
Palinure, for N.S.Wales.— 2.3. KersweU, for Mau- 
ritius.— 25. David Scott, for Madra<^ and Calrutta. 
—28. Sir Edward Paffct, for Madras.— 11). Thotnas 
Harrison, for Sydney.— May I. Midlothian, for 
N.S. Wales.— 4. ‘lltffhlnnder, for ditto; Giiiona, 
for V.D. Land.— 5. /iddinffi.am, for Swan River.— 
8. Henry, for Mauritius. 


Airivnl at Port Elizabeth. —April 1.3. Marin, 
from Falmouth. 


MIItTll. 

April 18. At tlte Gardens, the laily of John Jack- 


son, Esq., Eaat-India Company’s aetvice, of a 
daughter. 

MARIUAOES. 

April 19. At Cape Town, Augustus Smith Le 
Messurier, Esq., advocate-geueral of Bomb.y, to 
Sarah Anne T^Ior Morley, widow of the late 
James Morley. Esq. 

22. At Hondcbosch, Thomas Baylis, Esq., cap- 
tain ih the Maclras artillery, to Frances, eldest 
ilaughter of the late George Napper, Esq., assis- 
tant surgeon, Royal Artillery. 

DKATJfS. 

April .3. At Graham’s Town, in consequence cf 
a fall from his horse, Mi. John Watkins, surgeon, 
aged 2.3, son of Mr. 'I’lu'm.is Watkins, of t ardifl’. 
He was attached to tlie ariny uieillcal htatf. 

19. At WynlxT'', in the 7!itl' year of ids ngo, 
William Wilbcrforco Bird, l'',s(i., many years comp- 
troller of ids Majesty’s Lustuuis at the ('.ipe of 
Go(mI Hope. 


SUPPLEMExNT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ESTATi; OF CIUt'rTFNnr.N, M tt’KII.LOP, 
AND CO. 

At th(j request wl' Mr. Browne, who is 
in Englaiul, we insert tlie rejily ot Mr. 
Cullen (part of which we have already in- 
serted) to the statements, in reference to 
the estate of Cruttetidcn, Mackillop, and 
Co., made by Mr. Dickens; that Mr. 
Browne had drawn or received his allow- 
anee of Us. 600 per mensem, from the 
estate of the asignee up to the date of liis 
departure for England, and, inert over, 
that he (Mr. Cullen) had eontinued to 
dniw or receive a similar .sum “ up to this 
hour,”— which, with the Laudable Socie- 
ties’ allowances, yielded an income, tor 
the past two ycar.s, of “ at least” Sa. Us. 
1,800 per mensem. Mr. Cullen says* “Mr. 
lirowne left India in Jumiiiry 18>‘k3, and 
although he continued labouring fur the 
estate up to within a few day.s of his de- 
parture, he drew no allowance for .sen ices 
subsequent to the month of September 
preceding, and his receipts, in all, amount 
1 find, to Sa. Us. 5.100 only ! As to my 
own case, I have simply to state, that 1 
have not received a sixpence from the es- 
tate or JMr. Mac Intyre for the past seven 
months, although daily employed in its 
business ; and my avemge income for tlie 
two past years has barely reuidicda moiety 
of Mr. Dickens’s estimate, while latterly 
it ha.s fallen coiusiderahly sliort of a third 
part of it!” He adds : “in drawing the 
Court’s appointed allowance horn Mr. 
Mac Iiityre, both Mr. Browr.e and myself 
never could have dreamt that the estate of 
tlie lute firm was to bear the cost, mid I 
have the satisfaction ot thinking even now 
that, if justice be done to the property, 


and the late Committee’s suggestions he 
adopted, the expenses incurred wiW even- 
tualfy be satisfied without injury to any 
one, and the acting a.ss'gucc amply rcinii- 
neratedat the same time.” 

Mr. Browne has appended the following 
note to this letter : 

“That the English public may know 
from what motives, and with what consis- 
tency, Mr. Dickens dcnoniiecs the salaries 
paiilto Mr. Cullen and Mr. Browne, and 
challenges Mr. Mac Intyre’s charges, il 
is only necessary to state, that Mr. Dickens 
is one of the asigneos of Palmer and Co., 
and to ask whether, in tliat capacity, 
without the sanction of the creditors and 
witliout the authority of the Court, he 
concurred with tlie other assignees in 
maintaiilng the following estahlishment : 
viz. House rent, Sa. Us. 1 ,000 per men- 
sem ; secretary 1 000 ; four partners 700 
caidi, or 2, SOI.) ; togetlicr, Sa. Us. 'LSOO 
monthly, or annually Sa. Us. 57 GOO, ex- 
clusive of large .subordinate European 
and native establishments ? in .sliort, dur- 
ing the first twelve months, Mr. Dick- 
ens was an approving party to the expen- 
diture of upwards of Us. 80.000, on ac- 
count of Palmer andfCo’s. estates. All 
this Mr. Dickens must know to he true, 
though he, now, not only quarrels with 
Mr. Mac Intyie’s expenditure of a much 
stnaller sum, iii more than double the period; 
but al>.->olutely proposes to allow nothing 
at all fur inanugemeiit It is to be lament- 
ed that Mr, Mac Intyre’s expenses have 
proved so heavy ; hut before assailing his 
iieighhours, Mr. Dickens should have ex- 
plained his own apparently reckless waste 
of the funds of another estate.’’ 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


E(i8t~ltulia House, July 11 . 

A 8p«cial General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to requisition, at the Company’s 
house in Leadenhall-street. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read, — 

TheC^ainii'in(SirJ. R. Carnae, Bart.) 
said : ** I am to acquaint the Cuuit, that 
certain papers which have been laid be- 
fore Parliament since the la«t General 
(^ourt, the titles of which shall he read, are 
now submitted to the Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the by-law, cap. i. sec. I.” 

The clerk then read the titles of the 
papers, ns follow : 

Lists, specifying compensation pro- 
posed to be granted to certain reduced 
servants of the East- India Company.— 
(Nos. 51, 52, 53. and 5L) 

Lists, specifying the particulars of 
compensation proposed to be gixtited to 
certain persona late in the iiuiritime ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. — (Nos. 53 and 54-.) 

Annual home accounts of the East- 
India Company, pursuant to the 3d and 
4rh William IV., cap. 85- 
' Accounts of the territorial revenues 
and disbursements of the East-India Com- 
pany, for the years 18.31-32, 1832-.33, and 
IS'iTSi, with an estimate for the suc- 
ceeding year. 

♦ 

SUGAR DUTIES. 

The Chairman , — “ I have to state that 
this Court has been specially coinened, 
ill consequence of a requisition, signed by 
nine proprietors duly qualified by law, 
for tJie purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the subject referred to in rhat requi- 
^•ition, wliicii shall now be read.” 

The clerk then read the following re- 
quisition: — j, 

“ To Sir James Rivett Carnae, Bart., 
Cliairman of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany. 

“ Sir : We, the undersigned Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock, duly qiiali- 
fied, referring to chap. 1, see. 3, of the 
By-laws, which ordains, that ‘all proceed- 
ings of Parliament, which, in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, may affect the 
rights, interests, or privileges of the East- 
India Company, shall be submitted by 
them to the consideration of a General 
J^uJourn. N.S. Vol. 20. No. 80. 


Court, to be specially summoned for that 
purpose, befoK the same shall pass into a 
law,’ request that a Special (Jeiieml Court 
may be summoned without delay, to take 
into consideration the bill for the equulU 
zatioii of duties on East and West- India 
sugars, now about to pass into a law, con- 
sidering that the stipulations of the bill, 
as it now stands, will prove injurious and 
unjust towards a large portion of the 
British territory in India, but particularly 
those under the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 

We Jiave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
“ CiiAui.Ks Eohios, 

(ihoitoK AiiairTHNor, 
Thom\s Wkhiino, 

P. LviritiK, 

John Dkans Cami'iieij,, 

W. 11. SvKKS, 

E. E. Camphki.i,, 

•IaAIKS Ma('KI‘N/.1P, 

P. Laurik, .Iun., 

(hlAUI PS Ghant, 

Gpouok Puiinhs, 

Alfhkd Latham. 

London, July 4, 1K36.” 

Mr. Weeding then ruse and said, thati 
the requisition which bud just been read, 
would apprize the Court of the important 
nature of the tpiestion which the Proprie- 
tors were now asseinhlcd to discuss, and 
which he would (‘taleavonr, as briefly as 
possible, fo bring under their particular 
notice. It wouhl, in the first place, ho 
necessary for him to call their attention to 
what hud already taken plaeo with refe- 
rence to an eipializufion of the duties on 
Etmt and West India sugar. It would bi* 
recollected that, on the dtli of May last, 
the Court had agreed to petition both 
Houses of Parliament, pniyiiig that sugar, 
the produce of British India, might be 
impoited into tins country at the same 
rate of duty as was imposed nj)on sugar 
the produce of other British hetflemeni.s. 
At their last meeting, on the 22d <)f June, 
it wa.s annoiinctal to them, that the 
Directors had been incomimmieation with 
hi8 Majesty’s minisfois on this suliject, 
and that the hon. Chairman had received 
a most satisfactory letter from Sir John 
llobhoiise with respect to it. He, ill 
common with the whole court, was ex- 
tremely gratified on rci-eivinsr this intejli- 
gence; and he liad hoped that the prin- 
cijile laid down in the letter of Sir J. 
Hobhouse would have been carried out 
to the fullest extent, and that it would 
include sugar the produce of every iiart 
of the Company’s Indian territory. 'I’liis 
hope was, however, uiilortunately disup- 
( 21 ) 
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pointed. A bill was brought into the 
House of Commons for the equalization 
of the sugar duties on the 23d of June, 
and he was surprised to find, that while it 
granted the privilege of exporting sugar 
from Bengal at a reduced rate of duty, 
H excluded Madras and Bombay from 
the like privilege. On the 2d of 
July, that bill passed both Houses of 
Parliament ; and, on the ith of July, it 
received the royal assent. The bill took 
no notice whatever of the claims of Ma- 
dras and Bombay, but was confined to 
Bengal alone. There was no doubt that, 
in the last-named presidency, a more 
considerable portion of land was em- 
ployed in the cultivation of sugar, from 
natural as well as artificial causes, than in 
the other presidencies j hut that afforded 
no reason for refusing to grant a privilege 
to Madras and Bombay, which would 
encourage them hereafter to cultivate that 
species of produce. One of the great 
causes which operated to encourage the 
manufacture of sugar in Bengal, was 
that in the old time, when the East- 
Jndia Company were traders, they were 
in the habit of bringing large quantities of 
that article, in conjunction with saltpetre, 
to this country, those articles forming 
the dead-weight of their shipping, by 
which means great lienefit accrued both 
to the natives of India and to the Com- 
pany ; and his anxious wish was, that the 
benefit to be derived from the gi’owth and 
exportation of sugar under the altered 
duty, should be extended equally to all the 
presidencies, instead of being confined to 
Bengal. This, however, was not con- 
templated by the measure recently passed. 
By the 3<l section of that bill it was 
enacted, “that from an<l after the 1st 
day of December 1836, it shall not be 
lawful to import into any part of the pre- 
sidency of Fort- William, in Bengal, or of 
any dependency thereof, being a British 
possession, any foreign sugar, nor any 
sugar the growth of any British jmsses- 
sion into which foreign sugar can be 
legally iinjmrted, save and except into 
such districts or provinces of the said 
presidency, or of the dependencies thereof, 
as shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General of India in Council.” Here no 
notice whatever was taken of Madras or 
Bombay, and a power was given to the 
Governor- General in Council to declare 
into what districts of the presidency sugar 
might or might not he imjmrted. The iict 
however went farther ; for by the 4th 
section it was proviiled, “ that no sugar, 
the produce of any district or province, 
in respect of which any such order or 
orders sludi be issued, shall be importe<l 
into any part of the United Kingdom, ait 
the lower raite of duty pro[)osed by this 
act.” The meaning of this was, that 
sugar, allowed to be imported into those 
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districts, from which the Governor-gene, 
ral in council might take upon himself to 
remove the inhibition, could not be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom except 
at a heavy rate of duty. Thus it appeared 
that the advantages which were granted 
to Bengal, were not to be extended to 
Marlras or Bombay. It was his wish, 
however, that the same option should be 
given to those two presidencies as was 
granted to Bengal ; and, at the same time, 
that the foreign trade in sugar, which 
Madras and Bombay now enjoyed, should 
be preserved to them. If it were alleged 
that the revenue might suffer if this sys- 
tern were allowed, lie would say, in an- 
swer to that allegation, that the revenue 
officers would have little or no difficidty, 
by demanding a certificate, properly au- 
thenticated, of acquainting themselves 
with the fact, as to sugar being the pro- 
duction of Guzerat or of any other parti- 
cular place. This, he conceived, would 
afford sufficient security for the revenue. 
Taking this view of the subject, he thought 
it was their duty to appeal to his Majesty’s 
government, and to impress on them, that 
the only way to carry the principle of the 
law into beneficial effect, was by extend- 
ing its operation to all the presidencies. 
If he had made himself understood on this 
subject, he tnisted the Court would agree 
with him in the necessity of petitioning 
the House of Commons for hti alteration 
of the law : and he saw that it was pro- 
vided, by the last clause of the bill re- 
cently passed, “ that this act may be; 
altered, amended, or repealed, by any act 
to be passed, in thi.s present session of Par- 
liament.” He was of opinion that the fo- 
reign trade in sugar, from whatever place 
carried on, whether from Manilla, Siam, 
or the Eastern Archipelago, should be 
eontftiucd to the mercliauts of Bombay 
and Madras; and if such trade were under 
the regulation of a bonding system, w’hich 
might easily he adopted, the districts or 
dependencies subjeit to the presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras could enjoy the 
privilege now granted to Bengal, without 
violating the principle laid down in tlie 
Act of Parliament. To tlm merchants of 
Bengal ought to 1)C allowed, under the 
same regulation entrepot or bonding 
system, the benefit of a foreign trade in 
sugar. He conceived that it was necessary 
for the prosperity of India, and was of great 
importance also to England, e.specially 
when it was recollected, that Bombay was 
the great mart for piece goods, the con- 
sumption%f which the merchants would 
be enabled to extend, if greater protection 
were given to the trade, and more encou- 
ragement to the productions of the soil ot 
India. Believing, as he did, that the 
guvurnment wished to encourage the in- 
tliuslry of the natives of India, he con- 
ceived tliat the most beneficial course 
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they could pursue to effect that object 
would be, to carry into operation the prin- 
ciple on which this bill proceeded to its 
fullest and fairest extent. Every facility 
ought to be afforded to India, to enable 
the natives of that country to cultivate 
and to export, to the gieatest possible 
extent, not only sugar, but cotton and 
other valuable articles of i)roducc. If the 
growth and exportation of sugar were en- 
couraged, it would render still more pro- 
fitable the exportation of cotton wool, 
since it might be useil as ballast to those 
vessels that were employed to tiMn''port 
cargoes of the latter article. It was well 
knowm that, at present, English ships 
going to Uonibay for a caigo ol cotton 
wool, were obliged, in the first pbicc, to 
take on board u cargo of stones as ballast. 
They w'Oiild not be considered sea-woi thy 
if, carrying a cargo of cotton wool, they 
were not first supplied with u cargo of 
stones. I f, therefore, they encouraged the 
growth of sugar, which could only be 
done by allowing every facility for its ex- 
portation, it might be beneficially and 
profitably substituted as dead weight, or 
ballast) instead of stones. lie would 
give every encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of laud in India ; and he would re- 
ceive, at the lowest possible rates, the 
produce of that country, whether it was 
.sugar, silk, or cotton, lie would do strict 
justice to the natives of India; and, by 
pursuing a fair and liberal line of policy, 
he would connect England and India still 
more intimately by one common union of 
objects and interests. {Hear^ hear!) He 
hoped'‘that the words which he bad ad- 
dressed to the Proprietors, would loree on 
them the same impression which bo him- 
self felt ; and with that hope he should 
now read to them the petition wbiA he 
meant to projmse for their adoption. 

The hon. proprietor then read the fol- 
lowing petition : — 


To the Honmirablc the ('oinmons of the United 
Kincdoin of Great UriUin and Irelamt in 
Parhamenl assemhleil. 

The Petition of the K.i*t-Itidia Company. 
Respectfully showeth, 

That an Act h.ns been passed in the present .Ses- 
sion of Parliament by your Honourable Hou^, 
iu concurrence with the Right Honourable ttie 
Lords Spiritual and Tempdral, and with the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty, for granting certain duties on 
sugar imported from the British possessions m the 
Rast-Indle« Into the United Kingdom. 

That the saw Act. while it declares that ‘/sugar, 
the growth of any British possession within the 
limits of Ihb East- India Company’s charter, into 
which the Importation of foreign sugar may be by 
this Act prohibited, and imported from thence, 
shall be subject to a duty of 24s. per 100 wemht, 
coniines the operation of the Act to the presidency 
of Fort Wiilllam, in Bengal, and the deiiendencies 
thereof. r t. . c. 

That the subordinate presidencies of Fort '^t 
George and of Bombay, and their dependencies, 
are excluded from the benefit of the said Art. 

Your petitioners submit, that while they believe 
it was the intention of the legislature to render 
equal JusUce to India, and to encourage the in- 
dustry of Its people, this justice is deniM to them, 
and their indust^ is checked, while Madras and 


Bombay, and the deiiendencies thereof, are ex- 
cluded from the beneficial oiieration of the said 
Act. 

And as it Is enacted that tlie said Act may be 
altered, amended, or repealetl by .my Act to be 
passed in this present Si'ssion of l*arb.imen(, your 
petitioners entreat your Honuuralile House to pass 
a Bdl, which mintsivure to the districts and de- 
pendencies of madras and BoinUiy. the s'line 
option or prn liege which is now given to Fort 
William and its dependencies. 

They intreat also tiial your Honourable House 
will permit Bengal sugar to be im|>orted into the 
United Kingdom from Madras and UomiMiy, as 
well as from Fort \V illiain, reserving to Bomluiy 
and Madras the lienefits of tlie foreign tr.ule 
in sugar which these places now carry on. 

This is most inip«irt.mt for the eunniragemcnt 
of the iminufactures .nul tr.ule of Great Biitain, .is 
well as of India. Sugar lomis a neiw.iry article 
of deati weight for sliips, and by allowing the 
British men Lint to import it from Madnts and 
Bomh.'iy .it the lower dutv, he will be eiublnl to 
bring ilie geneial piodtiie of tliosu piesidencu's. 
cspei tally enttoii wool, more readily and more 
cheaply fur the use of the m.muf.u turers of thU 
country. 

Under present tlrcnmstances, the British iner- 
(hant Is obliged to take on lH>aril a c.ugo of Ktonei. 
as lullast for his ship. U'fiire he can venture to 
t.ike on Ixtard hsi, cotton wthd. Sugar, if permittiHi 
at the lower duly, a diilv of eipi.ili/.ation only 
with West-lndia sugar, would afVoid siitlicieiil 
Imllast III lieu of sloius, and lliis would tienefit not 
only the shipownei, ineniiant, and m.mufaciurer 
of Gieat BriUin, but would encourage Hie pro- 
duction of tile sod of Iiulia, cnLuge its revenues, 
and enrich its people. 

Vour |»etilioiier8, therefore, entreat your Ho 
nourable I louse to grant to Madras and, Bombay 
the privilege which is roncedid to Bengal, of ex- 
IHirting to the United Kingdom at the lower rale 
of duty, sugar wlmh is pioduced in the British 
territorli's subject io the said pprsadecies. 

And your I’etitioners will ever i>ray. • 

The lion, proiirietor tlu'n jiroceetlcd to 
observe, tlmt in iiitrotliicing; this petition 
he was actuiited solely hy tt tiesiro to 
iM'nefit both Engiutid and India, lie 
could see no reason, it Homhtiy and Ma- 
dras liad any sugar to spare, why those 
prcsideiuries should not he allowed t(» 
export it at the lower rate of tluly ; and 
^^Ithuugh the eiillivation of sugtir at these 
presidencies might at presioit he smull, 
yet, he doubted not, that hy exletiding 
the princijde of the Bill to them, it woulil 
soon he eonsiderably inereased. By re- 
fusing the light of exporting at the lower 
rate of rluty, they did so far prohibit the 
increased cultivation ot sugar. lie con- 
sidcied it to he of gieat advantage to the 
British nmmifacturcr, tJiat the foreign 
tnule ot Bombay and Madras should be 
preserved. It could only be opposed on 
the fallacious principle that they were to 
reject the u.sefiil for fear of its being 
abrnsed. Now, he would contend, that 
they ought to adopt the nsetui, guarding 
strictly and properly against its abuse. 
If it were said, that the continuance of 
this trade would ojien the iloor to sniug- 
gling, he would answer, that lie could not 
buhscribc to any such proposition. And 
why? Because there was no reason 
whatever for supposing, but exactly the 
coiitraiy, that the gentlemen to whom the 
govcrnioent of India was entrusted, 
would betray their duty, and would not 
carry into effect the law as it was laid 
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down^ strictly, fairly, and .honestly. Wliy, 
then, should not that which he contended 
for he conceded ? He hoped that no idle 
fear on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would prevent the principle which 
Was applied to Bengal from being extend- 
ed to Madras and Bombay. He would 
not take up the time of the court furtlier, 
but would' move “ That the petition 
which he had read be approved of.” The 
petition, as given above, was then read by 
tlie clerk. 

Sir Charles JForlfes said, that, in riMiig 
to second the motion of his hon. friend 
Mr. Weeding, he felt with him, that it \\m 
right to call the attention of Ins Majesty’s 
Government, and of rarliament, to the 
great importance of this subject. He was 
far from blaming Government, or suppos- 
ing that it was the intention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in bringing in liLs 
Bill, to deal hardly l)y the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. On the contrary, 
he was convinced that his right hon. triend 
w-as anxious to do justice to India general- 
ly, and he tbanke<l him for what he had 
done; but it did apiM*ar to him, that 
sufheient explanation could not have been 
given, and that the situation of the ex- 
cluded presidencies haiLnot been clearly 
understood. He trusted that no one who 
bad heard the petition which had just been 
read, wodid refuse his assent to the cor- 
rectness of its positions ; and he could not 
lielieve that the Chancellor of the Kx- 
cJiequer (with whose candour and fairness 
be was well acquainted), when put in i>o8- 
session of the tacts, would licsitate in coii- 
lerring upon Madras and Bombay the 
same facilities and tulvantages as were 
granted to Bengal. It did seem to him 
tliat the other two presidencies wer^ 
overlooked ; that they could not ^ have 
been properly represented in the inter- 
views which had taken place with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
their interests had been strangely 
neglected. It might be said, that the Bill 
was Irained with a view to the protection 
of the West- Indian interest. But the 
chief object which the petition contended 
for at present was, that sugar, the pro- 
duce of Bengal, sliould continue to be im- 
ported into England from Madras and 
Bombay as heretofore, at the same rate 
of duty as if imported from Bengal direct. 
Now the fact was, that this would not affect 
the West- 1 ndies unfavourably, but the con- 
trary ; because Bengal sugar so imported 
from Bombay or Madras must come by a 
circuitous route, and would be loaded with 
such additional freight, insurance, and 
other charges, as would afford a protection 
to the West-Indiagrower, equal to the re- 
duction of duty ; and therefore those pre- 
sidencies ought rather to be favoured than 
otherwise on the score of duty* If 
his wish, however, to do justice to the 


West-Jndia interest as well as to tbe East- 
India interest; he did not desire un- 
&irly to benefit the one at the expense of 
the other, hut unfortunately, the former 
always had the advantage of the latter. 
He had made inquiries as to their relative 
situations ; and lie had, that very morn- 
ing, heard the sentiments of an eminent 
West- Indian merchant on this subject, 
who assured him, that he could not see 
any reason whatever why Bengal sugar 
should not he imported from Madras and 
Bombay. The article would be ware- 
housed at Madras and Bombay, and, if 
required, consumed at those presidencies ; 
but if not wanted there, he could see no 
reason why it should not continue to be 
sent to Great Britain, as well as to 
any other part of the world, as at present. 
Would it he said, that any danger vas to 
be feared from the fraudulent exportation 
of sugar the produce of China, or Siam, or 
Java, or ot any otlier foreign country 
whatever? He would contend, that, un- 
der proper regulations, no >sucli danger 
was ti) be apprelnuided, the usual ccrtili- 
catc of growth being requin*d on importiu 
tion into the United Kingdom; and, 
hcsiiles, the peculiar quality of Bengal 
sugar was so well known’at the Custom- 
house here, that no imposition could take 
place. He was convinced that not a 
pound of Java sugar found its way to any 
imrtof British India: and why was it so? 
Because the Dutch Government imjiosed 
a high export duty on that article it it 
were not sent to Holland. America was 
tlie only exception to this rule ; between 
which country and Java, trade to # great 
extent was now carried on. He would 
ask, what temptation there w’ould he 
to smuggle sucli an article as siigir 
for thu sake of eight shillings the hundred- 
weight? He held it to be quite out ol 
tlie question ; and, besides, the tempta- 
tion already existed to a much greater 
extent, without the least suspicion of any 
aUempt to substitute foreign sugar for I hat 
of Bengal. He understood that all Ben- 
gal sugar imported into Bombay must he 
accompanied by a certificate; and some 
years ago a ship belonging to the Com- 
j>any was seized by a man of- war in con- 
" sequence of some informality in that 
respect, though afterwards released. Very 
great advantage would undoubtedly accrue 
to the presidency of Bombay, and indeed 
to the whole of Western India, if liberty 
were given for the exportation of its sugar 
to England at the lower duty. It would 
not only encourage the cultivation of su- 
gar, but would also have tlie effect of ex- 
tending the cultivation of cotton ; so that 
this country might, in due time, find it- 
self independent of America for that 
article. If they were ever to become in- 
dependent of America with reference to 
cotton-wool, the supply roust be drawn 
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from the western side of India. There 
was ample room for the cultivation of 
cotton there. All that was wtuited was 
•capital, enterprize, and industry, which 
would speedily follow if due encourage- 
ment were given. He had lately heard 
from Bombay, that nearly 250,000 bales of 
cotton were now produced on the western 
side of India, being nearly double the 
quantity that was raised ten or fifteen 
years ago. lie thought that this was a 
most important part of the subject— more 
important, perhaps, than any other consi- 
deration— namely, that they should en- 
courage the natives of India to cultivate 
cotton, in order to render this country in- 
dependent of America for an article which 
was indispensable to British manufac- 
tures. Bengal produced very good cot- 
ton ; but, if he were correctly informed, 
Surat cottons were preferred by our 
manufacturers to those of Bengal. In 
conversation with a friend of his, who was 
perfectly conversant with the subject, he 
iiad bcQi informed, that the manufacturers 
of this country would take as much cot- 
ton as India could supply, “ otily (said 
he) let it be good cotton.” He, there- 
ft>re, contended, that the liberty to export 
sugar to England trom every part ot India 
ought to be granted, in consequence of 
which cotton would be more extensively 
and cheaply imported into this couiitiy. 
lie would not cull it a t)oon, but an act 
of justice, that this facility for the exporta- 
tion of sugar shoukl be given, by w'bich 
means, instead of taking on board a cargo 
of stones (or, as they were facetiously 
fulled, Bombay diamonds) as ballast, when 
a cargo of cotton was to be shipped, the 
dead-weight would consist chiefly of that 
valuable article, sugar, which would r|a- 
lise a freight ot from three to tour pounds 
per ton, yielding an increase ot pnifit to 
the ship-owner, estimati'd on an average, 
at not less than jCI,(K) 0 or .i! 1,2011 on 
each ship that proceeded from this coun- 
try to Bombay for a caigo of cotton. In- 
stead of which, they were now obliged to 
take in a cargo ot woi thiess and exi>ensivc 
stones, by which they were not only de- 
prived of so much freight, but also of an 
additional means of making returns for 
imports into IrnJia from this country, and 
thereby injuring not only the shipping, but 
the manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain. He confessed, however, he 
could hardly expect, at the present mo- 
ment, that Ministers woidd be able to go 
quite 80 far as his hon. fyend Mr. ^ ced- 
ing wished, and justly looked for, in be- 
half of India. They had, for many years, 
been amused with sweet words and pre- 
mises, that much would be done for India, 
which he, at one time, Uiought would 
never be realized. He wa.s hapjiy, how- 
ever, to find himself so far mistaken, that 
a beginning bad been made. The hig 


Government had the merit of itt and he 
hoped the present mea.sure would be fol- 
lowed by others of a more extended and 
beneficial nature. He regretted the ra- 
pidity with w'hich tliis bill had been car- 
ried through Parliament ; because it pre- 
vented correct information being given as 
to the effect it w'ould have with reference 
to Madras and Bombay.' He asked, did 
any one attend the t'hancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on behalf of tho.se presidencies ? 
He had made in({uiry. and he did not 
learn that a single individual was consult- 
ed on the part of Madms or Bombay. As 
to Bengal, it was considered the most im- 
portant presidency, and no doubt it was 
so. It was s])ecially taken care of, but 
he could not see why the interests of 
Madras and Bombay should be over- 
looked. The foreign tmde in sugar was 
of great importance, particidarly to Bom- 
bay, and must be preserved ; hut from 
wh.it he had heard, Madras produced a 
very cunsiderahle (piiintity of sugar, and 
was capable ot supplying much more ; to 
Madras, therefore, the principle of the 
bill ouglit at once to huvi; been applied, 
even clogged as it was with iinnecessHry 
restrictions. He understood that in the 
West-Indi^ certain restrictions were ini- 
poscil for The henelit of the respective 
colonies. According to those restrictions, 
sugar was not allowed to %e tnuisniitted 
from one island to another. 'J'hey all 
knew, however, that those colonies hud 
their separate goveininents, laws, and re- 
venues ; and he supposed certain regula- 
tions were necessary to jirevent their in- 
terlering with c-ach other. But India was 
dilTerently situated. India must be con- 
sidered as one whole and niuJivided jios- 
session — the most valuable possession 
under the crown; and why, he a.sked, 
should they make ditl’eicnt laws for ditfer- 
ent parts of that possession? They 
might as well make different Iaw.s for dif- 
ferent portions of the island of Jamaica. 
He quite agreed in the principle of the 
petition, and in the propositions which it 
embraced. He thought that all it prayeil 
for, and much more, should l>e conceded 
to the fullest extent, us a matter of right 
and justice tow'iirds India. But, at the pre- 
sent moment, he would be contented that 
Bengal sugar should continue to be im- 
ported into Britain as heretofore, from 
Madras and Bombay, and at the lower 
rate of duty. He considered this subject 
to be of the highest importance, as well to 
these kingdoms as to India; and he 
thought that the Court of Directors ought 
to have been made acquainted with the 
contents of the bill, and with the precise 
intention of Ministers, at an earlier pe- 
riod, so as to have enabled them to bring 
it before the Court of Troprietors. 1 be 
bill ought not to have hew postponed to 
the eleventh hour, and urged on so 
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lapidiy, tbat'there was not ev«n time to 
have it printed for the Honse of Lords ; 
and, unfortunately, in the Houseof Com- 
Rions, not one word seems to have been 
said on the subject which tlicy were that 
day disciisvinf;. The case would have 
been very different had it been a West- 
Indian instead of an East- Indian ques- 
tion. He apolf^ised for liaving detained 
the court so long, and would conclude 
with giving his hearty support to the peti-< 
tion. {Heart hear!) 

Mr. Chapman, M. P., said, he was 
anxious to address a very few' words to 
tlie court oil this subject. He confessed 
tint he was surprised, nay, he was (^uite 
astonished, to find that the provisions of 
tile Act were confined to llengal. He 
said this, knowing, as he did, the disad- 
vantage which was experienced when they 
sent out ships from this country to Bom- 
bay for cargoes of cotton. There it was 
necessaiy, before the shipment of cotton 
was made, that a cargo of stones should be 
taken on board the vessel. Nothing could 
be more preposterous than this, when 
it was considered that sugar would afford 
a most valuable dead*weight. Surely it 
was a self-evident fact, that nothing could 
be more bcneficiul to the ^mmerce of 
this country, in various ways, than the 
allowing of sugar to be imported from all 
tlie presidencidlli of India. He conceived 
tliat Government had no right to limit 
and restrict the privilege of ex}>ortation, 
as they had done by this Bill; and he 
had a hope that they would be induced, 
by the representations of the Company, to 
go further than they had done. The intro- 
duction of Bengal sugar from Bombay 
and Madras ought to be at once per- 
mitted. It w'ouid answer the purpose of 
the ship-owners extremely well to carry 
k, inasmuch as the Company would 
con.siderably increase the amount of 
freight; while, at the same time, it would 
greatly benefit the natives of India and 
the manufacturers of this country, lie 
certainly should follow the general im- 
pression which dppe^red to prevail in 
that Court ; and he would second, as far 
as ho could, in the House of Commons, 
every proposition having for its object the 
prosperity of India, and the consequent 
benefit of this country. He would take 
t^t course without feeling any hostility to 
other parties. TheWest-Indiuinteresthud 
been most fairly treated ; and he conceiv- 
ed that the Proprietors had a right to ex- 
press and record their opinion, that the 
true interests of commerce, in the most 
extended sense, and without reference to 
the concerns of any particular body, ought 
to be carried into efiect in every quaiter 
of the globe. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Fielder pbserved, that be came for- 
ward upon pul»l[c grounds, having no lo- 
cal interests, no local prejudices in favour 


of any one spot in India. He did not 
k)ok to Bengal, Madras, or Bombay in 
particular, but to all India as a whole, 
from one end to the otlier. He was of 
opinion that the main question was no 
other than this, whether the Bill, being 
limited to Bengal, would give satisfaction 
throughout all India, to its hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants ? England only hold- 
ing India, as it were, not only by a small 
European force, but by Hindoo opinion, 
should not we, he inquired, ascertain 
whether the excluding the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay from being benefit- 
ted in the growth of the cane, and their 
ports from the exportation of its produce, 
would not, by such invidious distinction, 
create a mustdangcrous sensation through- 
out their whole population against the 
Indian Government. (^Mr/) This un- 
lookcd-for restriction, or rather prohibi- 
tion, against Madras and Bombay indus- 
try, appeared to him any thing but just or 
souiicl policy, for he hud frecjuentfy noted 
accounts from those two presidencies of 
there being great distress amongst the na- 
tives, arising from want of employment 
and want of food. Sometimes not less 
than S5,(XX) in a single choultry, and 50, 
60, and even 70,0(X) natives collected to- 
gether in search of labour and of tood. This 
limitation to Bengal no one would con- 
tend could give the full relief required by 
humanity and sound policy at the hands 
of the India Company. On the contraiy, 
must it not operate ugain.st the attainment 
of that desirable object ? [Hear, hear !) 
The true principle of the Government, 
he apprehended, was not to look to any onS 
spot, hut to all India, in order that 
strict justice be administered throughout 
tha whole country, without distinction of 
pl^es or individuals. He was, however, 
pleased to find a beginning; that a Bill 
hail been obtained so far as to extend the 
benefit to Bengal; and he hoped that 
Ministers themselves had their doubts 
whether the Bill went far enough, so as 
to give entire satisfaction to the Com- 
pany. will to the natives of India; as he 
found that the last clause enacted, that 
the Act may be altered, &c. during the 
present session.” He really could not 
conceive why Madras and Bombay should 
not iiHve the same rigtits as those given 
to Bengal, and with that view he had 
looked through the debates in Parliament 
for years back, and in no one instance 
did he find that the Ministers of the day 
ever held, that tliiC relief sought should be 
confined to any particular place or people ; 
on the contrary, it was laid down, at 
le|i8t understood, that the boon, as it was 
called, or rather the for many years expect- 
ed justice, should be equally spread 
throughout all India. These repeated 
declarations were never qualified, save 
that the relief was not then deemed con- 
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venient or enpedient to be ^nted— no- 
thing more* To confirm this, he would 
advert to a minute of conference held 
between Ministers and the £ast-India 
Committee, on the 19th May last, by 
which it appeared that no restriction, no 
limitation whatever was even suggested, 
no particular place named ; on the con- 
trary, it was understood that the benefit 
shoidd extend throughout the whole of In- 
dia. (Hear^hearf) He fully agreed with the 
contents of the petition, with the excep- 
tion, however, of that part rdating to 
importing foreign sugars into Bombay,— 
with this he entirely dissented ; and he 
felt surprised, while the India Company 
was petitioning the British Parliament 
for the presidencies of Bombay and Ma- 
dras to have equal benefits with Bengal, 
that the Company, in the same petition, 
should require the importation of su{^r, 
the growth of China, Java, and Manilla 
into Bombay, more particularly when we 
have sometimes accounts of the many 
thousands of Hindoos being destitute of 
employment and of food. The honour- 
able mover, and honourable Baronet the 
seconder of the petition, afjpcared to ap- 
prove of foreign sugars being imported 
into Bombay in the way of trade, though, 
as he conceived, such mode must be pre- 
judicial to the grower of the cane of In- 
dia, and while it was represented our 
fellow-subjects, the Hindoos, were in 
want of einjiloyment, and frequently of 
food.— (Cries of Ab, no.) 

Sir C. Forhes.—l am afraid that my in- 
distitict mode of expression has caused 
^e lion. Proprietor to misunderstand 
The. 1 said no such thing. 

Mr. Fielder wished that part of the pe- 
tition to which he reterred to be read 
shortly. • 

The Chairman said the petition cer- 
tainly prayed that the right of export- 
ing foreign sugar from Bombay and 
Madras should be continued, and to that 
proposition the honourable Baronet had 
assented. But the observation of the 
bon. Baronet by no means warranted 
the construction which the hon. Pro- 
prietor had put upon it. What he said 
was, not that Java sugars were, or should 
be, sent to Bonjliay, but that they never 
found their way to that or any other pre- 
sidency, since the portion which was not 
sent to Holland, was exported to Ame- 
rica. The hon. Proprietor was, how- 
ever, justified in saying that the petition 
prayed for the preservation of the right 
which Bombay ami Madras now pos- 
sessed, to import and export foreign su- 

Mr. Fielder proceeded to observe, that 
the system on which they had acted for 
the last half centiiry-that ol encouraging 
the importation of foreign sugar na 
been ruinous to the Indian trade in that 


commodity. Tliis ^vaS seen by a valua^te 
Report at Calcutta in 1776; the valuable 
Treatise and Reports in 1792; Mr. 
Grant's Memoranda in 1797, and by many 
other works. In every case the same 
conclusions were drawn, namely, that the 
encouragement given to foreign sugars had 
been ruinous to the sugar trade of British 
India, which trade it must be admitted had 
previously been, and would, but for such 
circumstances, have continued highly 
beneficial to all India. {Hear, heart) It 
appearcti to him that, by permitting the 
sugars of Java, Manilla, and China, to 
compete with those of India, whether for 
consumption or for the purposes of trade, 
the sugars of India hud fur more than 
threescore years been declining, with the 
attendant ill conscvpiences to the natives. 
Kvery one having the permanent good of 
India in view, must naturally look with 
a jealous eye at the intrmliictioii of foreign 
sugar into any one port of India, as it 
would (as he thought) limit, instead of 
increasing, the culture of the cane of 
India. However, for the sake of argu- 
ment, supposing that the presidencies of 
Bombiiy and I^Iudms would not grow the 
cane to any extent, but was inclined to 
import foreign sugars, not for their own 
consumptimi, but for foreign trade, it 
could not do otherwise, as it appeared td 
him, hilt interfere with the agriculturist 
of Bengal, inusinneh, that^if it was found 
expedient for Madras and Bombay ships 
trading up the Persian Gniph, or to other 
eastern plaees, to have what is termed n 
dead weight by way of Iwllnst, in the 
article of sugar, such ships might, as here- 
tofore, sulisritiite the sugars of Java, Ma- 
nilla, and China, for the sugars of British 
India; thereby, instead of giving employ- 
ment to the half-starved but patient 
Hindoo, be encouraging the industry 
and trade of the Dutch, (’liincso, and 


Jpaniard. And he would enquire, what wa4 
he conduct of the (loverninent of China, 
fava. and Manilla, in regard to their owri 
nule, and to the produce of those coiin-i 
rich ? Did either of those powers permit 
oreign produce, iiarticiilarly sugar, to 1)6 
m ported into their own ports, to the in^ 
uiV of the produce of their own soil ? 
rte believed not Then he would ask; 
kVhy not the India (Jovernmeiit puMue 
he example of Java, Manilla, and Chins, 
h taking care of its own people ? (Hear, 
wir !) All agreed timt India could groar 
aifficicnt sugar, as well for her own 
ind for her trade in those seas, as m 
Kiiropean consumption ; consequently! 
le eonsidiTcd there < ould be no reason 
vhatever for allowing foreign siij^rs to M 
raporred into any part of India. He 
)eiged to repeat, tliat it was owing to the 
preference given to the trade in sug^w 
leloiiging to other countries, that the 
lugars of British India had been thrown 
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into the back*ground. Nothing leas, 
than aa the trade of China, Manilla, and 
Java sugars flourished, so in the same 
degree the Bengal trade in sugars de* 
dined. {Heart) Would it not, he said, 
be deemed extraordinary for the East- 
India Company, at the very instant it 
daimed from the British legislature the 
right of exporting from the Malabar and 
Coromandel shores the produce of the 
cane of India, in whatever part of that 
country realiz^. in order to employ and 
benefit the natives of India, from whom 
so many milHons sterling annually are 
nused for payments in England, that the 
same India Company, in the ver 3 r same 
petition, should require liberty to import 
into India the sugars of China, Manilla, 
and Java, thereby giving employ and 
benefit to otlier nations at the expense 
of the natives of India. {Heart) It had 
been said, that these foreign sugars were 
not for India consumption, but for trade 
up the Persian Gulph, and other ])luces ; 
he would ask in reply, whether the trading 
in foreign sugars at all would not, as a 
matter of course lessen the Bombay and 
Madras demand for sugars, the produce 
of their ow!i presidencies, or of that of 
Bengal? (Heart) He really thought, if 
the India Company stated, as it was bound 
to do, the wretched situation of the na« 
tires of India, their ruined manufactures, 
produced by British competition, their 
want of employ in the agricultural die* 
triets, added to these their heavy taxation 
and deprivations, and at the same time 
urgently called upon the British seiiate 
for redress, in order that tliose natives 
might l>e enabled to 8Uf)})ort their own 
government, and to meet the views of the 
English Government in regard to the re- 
quired annual remittances; the India 
Company could hardly require leave to 
keep up tfic demand for foreign sugars, 
and tliereby to limit the sugars of India. 
Were the India Company so to do, he 
thought it would be the greatest anomaly 
ever experienced in this or in any court. 
{Heart) He had no doubt that if such 
part of the petition was expunged, there 
could be no doubt that the ])etition would 
be unanimously adopted, as well by the 
whole Court of Proprietors, as by the 
whole Court of Directors. He fully 
trusted that the Court of Directors, in 
that case, w'ould use their utmost influ- 
ence in obtaining the extension of the 
sugar privilege throughout all India, 
thereby giving the natives full employ- 
ment, food, and happiness. ( //ear, hear t) 
Colonel Sykea stated, that he was 
anxious to believe, that the concession of 
the present sugar bill originated in a 
dignified and elevated spirit of legislation ; 
that it was not a cold and reluctant acqui- 
escence in the reiterated applications for 
relief of the Court of Directors and Court 
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of I^oprietors, during a course of years : 
but that there was in operation a philan- 
throphic and politic desire to apply a sti- 
mulus to the agriculture of India, for the 
purpose of bettering the condition of the 
farmer, and increasing the revenue; a 
desire to extend the employment of Bri- 
tish shipping. and to facilitate those heavy 
annual remittances, which were likely to 
be attended with considerable embarrass- 
ments unless the exportable products of 
India were increased. Considering such 
to have been the objects in view, he must 
lament that their operations should he 
partial ; the restricting to Bengal the 
powers to export sugar, was offering a 
premium to the agriculture and shipping 
of tliat presidency, at the expense of 
Madras and Bombay. It was not pro- 
bable the farmers of the two last presi- 
dencies would extend their sugar culti- 
vation, in the hope of getting the present 
hill modified in some future session of 
Parliament; so long as the bill remained 
in its present state, so long would the 
agricultural industry of those presidencies 
remain stationary, at least us far as the 
production of sugar was concerned. No 
doubt the granting a measure of full re- 
lief to India was uritMided with very great 
difliculty, owing to the jealousy and alarm 
of strong opposing interests connected 
with the western workl ; and the Go- 
vernment was entitled to the gratitude of 
India for the present boon, such us it was, 
under the circumstances of the case ; but 
he would endeavour to prove that the 
bill might have had a much more cxteri- 
siveoperation without affording the West- 
Indiaiis just ground of complaint'; he 
would endeavour to prove that the bill, 
even In its present state, might be ac- 
cepted by Mstdrus, and with certain ar- 
rangements to insure the continuance of 
the present carrying trade of Bombay, the 
bill, might be apjfiicd to that presidency. 
In support of tliose positions, he would 
found his arguments on numerical data, 
taken from oflicial sources ; and as ex- 
perience htul taught him that it was often 
unsatisfactory,, and even fallacious to make 
deductions from a comparison of statis- 
tical returns of isolated periods, it should 
be bis object to conq^sc averages of 
periods of several years. With respect 
to the first point, he would shew that the 
West-Indies did not supply, and pro- 
bably never could supply, in their pre- 
sent state, a sutiicicncy of sugar for the 
eonsumption of the United Kingdom. 
For a septennial period, from 1820 to 

1826 inclusive, the average population of 
tlie United Kingdom was 21,9*15,225, 
and the annual average consumption of 
sugar was 3,171,151 cwts. ; tlie average 
consumption per head being 15.71bs. 
For the next septennial period, from 

1827 to 1833 inclusive, the aventgo 
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population was a*2,97:3.G99 souls, and 
till! average consumption of sugar was 
:>,Gli,13i cwts., aviM-aging 17 6 lbs. for 
i>aeli person ; the increased consumption 
in the latter period being 2. 1 per cent. 
This increased consumption might be 
safely accounted for, by the average price 
of sugar having diminished eleven and a 
half per cent. For these deductions a 
system of averages had been taken, but 
if the population in the years of the cen- 
sus 1821 and 1831, and the sugar cleared 
for consumption in those years respec- 
tively, had been taken as data, the con- 
sumption per head would correspond 
within some fractions of the consumption 
resulting from the averages. Supposing 
tlie population to Imve gone on increas- 
ing up to the present time, in the same 
ratio as in the sej)teunial periods before 
noticed, there are 23,810,913 souls; with 
the same low standard of consumption 
as before, thi'y would require i,(JOJ,9()9 
cwts. of sugar; hut the Wcht-Imlies stip- 
(ilied, in the vear enditig .3th .Ian. 1K36, 
only 3,521vl«H c-wts., leaving a deficiency 
ill the Hiiiiual consumption of 48.3,521 
cwts. ; and tor exiioriation in 1K‘14, of 
()8l,775c\vt. of termed sugar, making a 
total annual deficiency of l,Hi7,29() cwts. 
which the West- Indies cannot supply. 
'I'his deficiency converted into tons, gives 
58, .364, th(‘ eoiiveyatiee of which should 
all’ord employmeut to above a hundred 
ships, lie uould ask, is tlie trade ot 
India to he shackled, and its agricultural 
industry paralyzed; and are the jteople 


of England to l)e limited in their enjoy, 
iiient of a necessary of life, to keep up the 
prii-es of West- India produce? Even 
tlioiigh the West- Indies could supply the 
whole quantity required for consumption, 
uuK SUBJECTS in India have a right to de- 
mand to be allowed to compete in the 
English market, for the supply of an;/ 
at tide, on terms more favourable to the 
Englisli public. The West- Indians have 
no claim to object to the concession. 
But, even supposing the West- Indies 
could continue the average annual supply 
of 3,8:39,692 cwts. from 1820 to 1833 in- 
clusive, of which there is not any proba- 
bility, since the emancipation of the 
slaves, — there would still be a vast defici- 
ency, both for home consumption and for 
export in the refined state But there is 
every reason to believe, from the facts 
bclore slated, tliat it the supply of sugar 
were greater, ami the price still further 
redureil, the aveiage individual consump- 
tion. instead ot being restricted to less 
than eight-tenths ot an ounce per diem, 
would iiierease ten, twenty, or thirty per 
cent. WMtti respect to the second point, 
he would pro<*eeil to shew, tliat the im- 
port ot sugar into IVladras was so unim- 
portant, so very tritling compared with 
the whole consumption, that Madras 
might at the pieseiit moment adopt the 
hill with all its restrictive clauses, without 
injury or inconvenience. He then read 
the tables ot imports and exports of sugar, 
at Madias, troin 1830*1 to IKT3-4 in- 
clusive. 
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They exhibited some curious features : 
the average annual import amounted only 
to 8,888 cwts., the half of which came 
from Bengal, nearly a fourth from Bom> 
bay» and the remaining trifle from Ma> 
lacca, and none from Java. The average 
annual export amounted to 3,954. cwts. 
nearly half the trifling import, and it ap- 
jUMired to be sent in minute portions to 
Jiombay, Ceylon, New South Wales, and 
the United Kingdom ; leaving only 493 
cwts. to be consumed by the population 
of the Madras territories. This populu* 
tion amounts to about 13,500,000. and 
would consume 2,049,125 cwts of sugar, 
at the rate at which it is consumed in 
England, which is a low standard; a.s 
sweets, to as great an extent as the means 
of the people allow, form part of the daily 
food of the natives in India. It is hence 
shewn, that the imported sugar consumed 
at Madras does not amount to half a 
ship load, or about a 41.5th part of the 
whole consumption ; and yet for this 
mere trifle the agricultural industry of 
Madras is to remain under an interdict ! 
There is a good deal of unfounded alarm 
also, that the supposed present cheapness 
of sugar in India, will enable exportere 
at once to drive Weet-India sugar out of 
the market; but if the average omcial 
value of the annual imports into Madras, 
of 8,888 cwts. , namely 1,29,543 rupees, be 
just, its cost at Madras of ^ shillings per 
cwt. w'ould be a sufficient security, while 


sugar was selling at30«. pt'i* cwt., without 
duty, in England. No doubt, at a futuic 
period, increased production would dimi- 
nish the price in Madras, and enable its 
sugar to enter the English market with 
greater advantages. lie had thus, he 
trusted, shewn that it was neither neces- 
sary nor politic to impose restrictions on 
M^ras with respect to sugar. The ap- 
plication of the principle of the hill to 
Bombay was certainly attended with 
some difficulty ; Bombay w^as the depot 
for sugar in transit from ('liiiia, Manilla, 
the Eastern Islands, and Bengal, to the 
Persian and Arabian GuUs, the I ruin'., 
Scind and Cutch, &e. Its carrying ti’arle 
Was of the average annual value of tw'enty- 
four lakhs of rupees : it w'oiild thcreforrr 
he extremely hazardous to impose upon 
Bombay restrictions, which w'ould prevent 
its extensive import trade as a depbt for 
other parts of the East ; but admitting the 
restrictions to be necessary, wli.ch he 
doubted, unless modified to admit of the 
cuiitinuance of the present import and 
export ti'ade, he saw no reason w’hatever 
why the sugar of Bengal should not he 
allowed to be imported into Bombay, and 
re-exported to England. It was the un- 
questionable growth of India, and the 
bill was intended for the benefit of India, 
and the extension of its produce ; and yet 
England refused to allow that produce, 
unless it were embarked from a solitary 
spot in all India ; to be sure other places 
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might obtain the same right, but clogged of the total export of sugar from Bombay, 
with conditions which rendered it vulu- not including its subordinates ; and of 
less. The following are the othcial tables the export of sugar to its subonlinates. 
of the total import of sugar into Bombtiy ; 
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From tlioso tables it a|)j) 0 iir('<l. that the 
aimual avcrajti; value of sugar imported 
from IJengal was 1, 1 9,822 rupee'^, and 
this sugar wliicli could be seat Irom Ilcn- 
gal to England, could not supply tlie place 
of slon&i as dead-weight iit homeward- 
bound ships from Ihimhay to England, 
because Eornlny allowc<l sugar from 
China and Manilla to rest in the island 
on its way to Persia, Arabia, and Scind. 
He would ask, why the jirineiplc of the 
old act ot parliament should Inive been 
altered ; when India sugar jiaid 32s. per 
cwt. duty, all that was demanded was 
certificates of its growtli, of its lieing bond 
fule the production of India; it mattered 
not what jmrt of liulia it (*aine from, 
whether the districts wliieli expoited it, 
also imported sugar Irom Cliiiia or else- 
where ; it was sullicient that it w’as the 
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growth of India. If, then, certificates of 
growth sufficed when the duty was .‘i2s., 
why should not similar eeiiifieates of 
growth suffice wdien the duty is 2‘Vs. per 
cwt. ? The bugbear of tlie presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay consuming the 
sugar of China and the Eastern Islands, 
and sending tlieir own produce to Eng- 
land, might be removed by having bond- 
ing warehouses. Lock up foreign sugars 
the moment they are imported, and only 
let them out as they are reipnred to be 
sent to foreign eoimtiies; there would 
then be assiiranee tliat the sugars reach- 
ing England were the genuine produce ol 
India. He could not see any fair reason 
why apreraiiim should be held out to one 
part of India, at tlie expense ot another 
part ; why equal eneonriigement should 
not be given to all India, instead ol Ben- 
gal alone. The present liill repri'ssed the 
agricultural industry of tlie farmers of the 
presidencies of Madias and Bombay, in- 
stead of applying a stimulus to it. Bengal 
bad manifested what its territory w.is 
capable of, by its surplus sugar for export, 
he had shewn, that the pi odiiee of Ma- 
dras w'as nearly equal to its consimijition ; 
and he would take upon himselt to say, 
that the production of the tenitories under 
Bombay was very gieat ; at lea-t, the pio- 
duetion ot what was vulgarly called jiig- 
geiy (the proper name of whieli was goor 
or gool) was very great. This was tlie 
juieo of the sugar-cane, insjiissated to the 
consistence ot bread dough, when put into 
the oven. Indeed, a Irieiid ((’ol. Miles) 
had stated, that the half of tin* revenue 
of some ol the distiiets in his eharge, in 
Goojrat, was from sugar, and I he w.iiit of 
demand only pie\enttd the extension 
of the cultivation. There could be no 
doubt the production of sugar could be 
very considerably increaseni in India ; and 
it was equally certain, tliat in piopoitiun 
as we increased or promoU'd agricnllnre 
there, we increased the means ol the 
people to consume British |)rodiiec. If 
the bill only went the length of per- 
mitting Bengal sugar being exported Irom 
Bombay and IMadras, it would do some 
good; there w'ould be an extended ventloi 
the surplus sugar of Bengal ; it would assist 
the trade between Bengal and tlie other 
presidencies; and in linnieward-honnd 
ships, it would allow of lings of sugar 
being used for ballast instead of stones, 
to the great conveiiieiiee, and no doubt 
advantage of the trade of those jiresi- 
deiicies, and to the advantage ot England 
also ; for the four lakhs of Bengal sugar, 
which annually pass through Bombay (o 
Tersia and 8cin<I, would no doubt find ils 
way to Knglund in prefi'renee, ('ottini 
being alien to the. present siihjrcf, he 
would Iiarely foueli ujion it, by stating, 
what was probably not generally Known. 
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that it was brought down the Ghauts to 
Bombay from the interior of Berur, 
several hundred miles, on the backs of 
bullocks, attended with much labour, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience ; that its annual 
value was very considerable, and that its 
import from that part of India might be 
greatly extended. Colonel Sykes con- 
cluded by saying, “ let us ask, then, for 
legislation in a more comprehensive 
spirit ; nut for a part of India, but the 
whole; not fur particular interests, but 
tor the community at large. ” 

Mr. Fraser said he found himself called 
upon to say a few words on this occasion, 
as it was one of much im|)ortance to the 
interests with which he had been long par- 
ticularly connected. I'lie partial character 
of the Bill under discussion would have 
been a grievous disajipointment to the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, if it 
were not, as he believed it was, meant to be 
the prelude to a full and fair equalization 
of duties throughout the whole of the 
Company’s territories. TJie declaration 
of Ministers in the last session of Parlia. 
ment, left no doubt as to their intentions 
in this respect. He, therefore, felt thank- 
ful to them for their concession to Ben- 
gal ; and instead of doubting their since- 
rity as to the future, or embarrassing 
them witli any impatience at this late pe. 
riod of the session, he thought they should 
leave to them the time for extending to 
the other presidencies in next session 
the present substantial mark of their con- 
sideration. It appeared to him, however, 
that tlie interests of Madras and Bombay 
had inadvertently been overlooked, inas- 
much as they were not allowed by the Bill 
to ship sugar grown in Bengal, duly bond- 
ed and certified as such. This defect, he 
conceived, only required to be pointed out 
to be remedied, as the benefit wanted 
would be of great importance to the minor 
presidencies, and could not injure any 
opposing interests : for the permission in- 
volves no new principle, no new rival pro- 
duce which the West-Indians could ob- 
ject to ; no increased importation even 
from this country, but merely granted to 
Madras and Bombay, the convenience of 
a saleable article of dead-weight, for the 
ship.s loading there for the mother coun- 
try, including the interests of the British 
ship-owner and freighter, by saving them 
much valuable time ; by preserving the 
health of their crews ; avoiding the hazards 
and charges of insurance, loss of seasons, 
&c. ; the shipping in the case asked being 
enabled to complete their loading at Ma- 
dras and Bombay, without the necessity 
of going to Bengal. Hitherto, the great 
want at the former ports had been b^last 
for our homeward shi]is, and articles ut- 
terly worthless, or saleable at a certain 
and heavy loss, and entire relinquishment 
of freight, had been resorted to, or, in de- 


spair of such ruinous expedients, the ship 
has gone on to Bengal, or the additional 
hazards, and charges, and delay, equalled 
to the loss of one voyage to Europe on an 
average of three. In short, he would not 
trespass farther on the time of this court, 
as the case stood out so clear, and, he 
should hope, so conclusive, as to carry 
conviction to the most reluctant parties, 
tojustifyhis Majesty’s Ministers in afford- 
ing at once the specific relief wanted. 

Mr. Hoggy M. P., said that he was 
very unwilling to obtrude himself or his 
opinions on that court, hut he could not 
resist the opportunity of saying one or 
two W’ords on the subject of the petition. 
He must admit that the Bill had been 
hurried througli the Legislatm-e in a man- 
ner which did not allow sufficient time 
for its due consideration ; it ajipeared to 
him that it would be much better for that 
court to net upon some practical ground, 
than to assert general principles, which 
were not applicable at present. There 
could be no doubt that the West- India 
interests would have a right to complain, 
if Bengal, or any other portion of India, 
were allowed to import the sugars of 
other places for their own consunqition, 
while they exported their own to this 
country; but he saw no objection to 
allowing the sugars of Bengal to be 
allowed to be placed in bond in the ports 
of Madras and Bombay, in order to 
allow them to be used as a dead-weight 
in making up cargoes fur England. This, 
hoM'ever, w’as a very different thing from 
allowing Madras or Bombay to be ex- 
porting countries to England. It was 
impossible that, with any degree of jus- 
tice to the West- Indian colonics, Madras 
or Bombay could be allowed to be at the 
same time importers of sugar from other 
countries, and exporters to England. 
That, however, would not hinder them 
from receiving sugar in bond from Bengal, 
and sending it to England; to that he 
thought the court should confine them- 
selves at present, rather than to the gene- 
ral principle, on which, for the present, it 
would be impossible to act. 

Mr. Deans Campbell having sub- 
scribed the requisition for assembling this 
court, along with several honourable 
proprietors for whom hg entertained a 
high respect, but from whom he was sorry 
to find he differed in opinion respecting the 
measure now under discussion, he must 
bespeak the indulgence of the court for a 
short time. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the court, that he seconded the mo- 
tion for petitioning Parliament for the as- 
similation of the duties on East and West- 
India produce. He was shortly after lio- 
noured by an invitation to accompany the 
deputations of merchants connected witli 
India, from London and the Ontports, to a 
conference with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer on that subject, on the 19th May. 
At that conference, the discussion was, 
at the particular desire of all present, 
opened by his valued and esteemed friend 
Mr. Larpent, as chairman of the London 
East- India and China Association ; and as 
there was an hon. proprietor in court who 
was present on that occasion, he would 
appeal to him, whether the forcible, clear, 
and able manner in which Mr. Larpent 
set forth the claims of India to an inwie- 
diate and entire equalization of duties, and 
the advantages that would result to both 
countries from such an act of justice, was 
not calculated to carry coiiviction to tlie 
• minds of all who heard him, and to 
impress every member of the various de- 
putations then present wilh the highest 
respect for his talent, and a deep sense of 
obligation for the serv'ce rendered the 
cause. He would not detain the court by 
reciting all that was said on that occasion, 
nor would he trouble them by reading the 
minute of lliat conference, .as it has al- 
ready been referred to by an hon. pro- 
rietor, and admitted to advocate the ge- 
neral interests of all India lie must can- 
didly acknowledge, that having other 
matters to attend to, and perceiving by 
what took place at that interview, that 
the business was in a fair train of satisfac- 
tory adjustment, and the conduct of it in 
the hands of such zealous and able advo- 
cates, he did not thereafter pay that atten- 
tion to the further progress of the ncgocia- 
tion which he should, under other circum- 
stances, have considered it his duty to have 
done. He was not a little surprised and 
distressed when informed on the day he 
signed the requisition, that great injustice 
had been done to Madras and Bombay, in 
the Sugar Bill which had been submitted 
to Parliament ; and he did not hesitate a 
moment to sign the requisition for calling 
a court to take the matter into considera- 
tion, which was at that moment presented 
to him. lie immediately, however, be- 
gan an inqidry as to what had been done 
in the matter, and after having carefully 
considered the whole subject, he must 
confess he luul not been able to discover 
that any injury had been done either to 
Madras or Bombify. On Saturday, he 
received a letter from his friend, Mr. Lar- 
pent, written in conseejuence of observing 
his name to tlie requisition, and as that 
letter contains his sentiments on the sub- 
ject under discussion, and so tuU and dis- 
tinct an account of what took place during 
the progress of the negociation as cannot 
hut satisfy the court that the genera 
principle was throughout maintained, ami 
that no partial measure was ever sought 
or contemplated, he trusted he might be 
allowed to read it to the Court. 

[Tlie letter was read, see p. ^71.J 
For the accuracy of what was stated re- 
garding the first conference he could 


vouch, as he was present ; and the high 
character and great respectability of the 
writer of the letter, would, without doubt, 
be considered a sutheient guarantee for 
the rest ; and he appealed to the Court, 
whether it did nut appear that the general 
interests of all India were maintaiiuHi 
throughout the whole proceeding. The 
petition of this Court prayed, that India 
might be placed on a tooting ot equality 
with the West-Iiulics, by an lussiinilation 
of duties, more partii’iilarly in regard to 
sugar. Now, had the Government in- 
considerately granted the prayer of the 
petitioners, and considering all India as 
one colony, (in which light the hon. hart. 
Sir C. Forbes thinks it ought to have 
been consiilerod,) had prohihiti’d the im- 
portation of foreign sugars, in the same 
manner as is done to those colonies in 
1 he West- Indies uhich enjoy the })jivi- 
lege of importing sugar into this country 
at the low duties, what, he would ask, 
w'oiild have hceu the situation of Madras 
and Bombay? Although sugar is manii- 
faetured to some extent in the jiresideney 
of Madras, still it has not snlheient for its 


consumption, and is obliged to import; 
but Bombay produces little or mme, 
being almost entirely dependant on im- 
portation, and would ♦•onsequently have 
been subjected to a very si'rious di*priva- 
tion, for' the sake ol a barren juivilege, 
that of exporting an article wdiieli it did 
not possess. But by the stateinenta of 
the bonoiirablc proprietor (Col. Sykes) 
it appeared, that Bombay curries on a 
very extensive trade in lori'ign sugars. 
That from China ahme, it imjiorts nn- 
mially to the value ol upwards of fifteen 
liw'ks of rupees, and to the value of ten 
lacks from other countries, wdiieh iiupor- 
tatioris form the buses ol a very profitable 
trade with lu-ighbouiing countries, ex- 
tending to tl.e Gnifol Persia, whirh are 
thus supplied with that imlispeiisahli* 
article of coiisiimpliori. W hat would the 
honourable proprietors have said bad 
Bombay been de|)rived of this trade, by 
being placed on the same looting as Ben- 
gal. Had her ships fioni China, and other 
Eastern countries, been oliliged to return 
ballasted with stones in pla«*n of Murur ? 
Would they have coiisidered the privilege 
to import Bengal sugar into this country 
at the low duties, an iidei|niite compensa- 
tion for what would thereby have be<;ii 
sjicrificed? If they did, they would have 
deceived themselves, for the surplus pro- 
duce of Bengal is scarcely adequate to 
the supply of all India, had it been pro- 
hibited Iroin importing forei;.m sugarH, so 
that there would have been in reality mi 
sugar to bring to this country from Bn- 
tish India, The system of bonding would 
have required large establishments, and 
most particular regulations to prevent 
fraud and smuggling, more especially 
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places where the importation of foreign 
sugar was permitted ; and he appealed to 
every experienced merchant* whether it 
would not be attended with great diffi- 
culy. When, therefore, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked, whether the 
deputation was prepared to say, that 
Madras and Bombay w’ere in a situation 
to accept the conditions to be imposed 
on Bengal, viz. the prohibition to import 
foreign sugar, could they, with any regard 
to the interests of those presidencies, 
have answered in the aihrmative ? The 
bill in question, however, was only an 
annual bill, and if, before it expires, it can 
be shewn that it inflicts any injury on 
Madras and Bombay, it would, he had 
no doubt, be remedied : for the great prin- 
ciple for which they contended was now 
admitted, viz. the assimilation of duties 
with the West-Indies. Considering the 
despair so ably and feelingly expressed by 
the hon. bai t. (Sir C. Forbes) at a pre- 
vious court — a despair founded on a long 
experience of the hopelessness of expect- 
ing to obtain justice for India from any 
government, whatever their politics — they 
really luul great reason to be satisfieil 
with wliat had been done by our present 
liberal government. In his opinion, they 
were under great obligations, in the first 
place, to the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, for the readiness with which they 
took up the matter, and the able support 
they have givcni it ; in the next place, to 
the Deputations ; and particularly the 
Chairman of the London East-lndia and 
China Association, for the indcfutigablo 
and jiersevering efforts, and great commer- 
cial Knowledge and experience, brought 
lo bear on the subject ; and lastly, to the 
tiovcinment, for the fairness, candour, 
and liberality with which they enteicd on 
the subject. He was therefore of opi- 
nion, under all the circumstances of the 
case, tliat to disturb what had been done 
would be unwise ; and he should therefore 
vote against the petition. 

Dr. Carpue concurred with the hon. 
proprietor who had just addressed the 
Court, in the expression of the thanks 
which were ilue to Government, for the 
desire they had ever anxiously evinced to 
promote the welfare of India. Indeed, 
other, and perhaps more important con- 
siderations than those of our commercial 
and political lelations with India, ought 
to make us solicitous to promote it.s wel- 
fare in every way we could. He alluded 
more particularly lo many most important 
additions to our chirurgical knowledge, 
which We owed to that country. There 
was scarcely an important operation in 
surgery, which we liad not derived from 
India : the operation of lithotomy, cata- 
ract, &c. &c. were all derived by us from 
India: and on the ijrinciple that one 
good turn deserved another, he greatly 


[Auc. 

rejoiced that his friend .Sir Charles Forbes 
had come forward in the manner, he had 
done, to advocate the interests of India; 
be had taken up the cause with great 
ability, and he trusted that be would con- 
tinue to advocate it in the same manner. 

Mr. Fielder wished to know, from the 
hon. gentleman who recently addressed 
the Court, whether, at the interview with 
the Chancellor of the lixchequer which 
took place on the 19th of May, it w'as not 
broadly stated, that the new arrangement 
with respect to the sugar duties should 
Ikj for the benefit of all India ; if so, he 
begged to ask also, why that arrangement 
had been departed from, and why the * 
advantage was now confined to Bengal 
alone ? 

Mr. Deans Camphrll replied, that when 
the deputation rcjircsenting the Ea.st- 
Imlia interests had heeii asked, on the 
occasion alluded to, wlietlier Madras and 
Bombay were in a condition to take on 
themselves to export sugar, and to do 
without impoits, the deputation replied, 
tliat they could not take it on themselves 
to say, that either of those presidencies 
could do without imports ; and they 
added, that with res|)cet to Bombay, it 
would be highly injurious to prevent such 
importation; it would be an injury to 
Bombay to prevent its eontimiing an im- 
porting country, because it had no sugars 
of its own. 

Colonel SifJics, in explanation, begged 
to assure the hon. piopriotor who last 
addressed the Court, that he was wholly 
mistaken ; Iloinhay could not only supply 
its own consumption, hut, by a ])ropet 
encouragement of its agriiMilture, iteouM, 
ill no distant time, he able also to con- 
tribute in a eonsidcrablo degree to the ' 
supply of our market at borne vvifh its 
surplus. 

Wfcdiiin said, that he was presimt 
at the conference referred to, hat certainly 
he was no party to the preferenee givim 
to Bengal over the other presidencies of 
India. The deputation from the India and 
ChinaAssoeiation, consisting of Mr. Hors- 
ley Palmer and Mr. I.arpenl, were no 
<loubt, he would admit, very intelligent 
men ; but if on that tjeeusioii they said that 
Madras and Bombay shouhl m.t be in- 
cluded in the operation of the bill, because 
they were not able to raise sugar sufficient 
for themselves, they said that which they 
liad no authority to state from the hotly 
whom they represented. Great stress 
had been laid on the exertions of this 
Association, as having been the cause 
of this boon, as it was called, to In- 
dia. He denied that that wa.s the fact. 
The discussions in that court* and the 
petitions to Parliament whitdi had been 
repeatedly presented on the .subject, sliow- 
ctl the attention they had previously ob- 
tained from bis Majesty’s Goveniracnt an 
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admission of tiie principle, and that the 
equalization was a question of time only. 
That time, it seems, had now arrived to 
develope a partial opeiation of the prin- 
ciple. He (Mr. Weeding) had a very 
good opinion of the benehts likely to re- 
sult from the East- India and China As- 
sociation, but it was not fair to ascribe to 
this Association—an institution of embryo 
growth~the present boon, as it is called, 
the praise of which should be more justly 
given to the counsels and the elfurts of 
the East-India Company. It was en- 
tirely without foundation, therefore, to 
ascribe the equalization to the etforts 
of Mr. Larpent, or of any individual, 
even if he had been hand and glove with 
any of his Majesty’s ministers. Thehon. 
gentleman (Mr, D. Campbell) had men- 
tinned In the course of his speech, that, 
though the two gentlemen comprising the 
deputation had satisfactorily answered the 
questions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he refused, nevertheless, to tell 
them what he meant to do, which did not 
speak much in favour of the particular in- 
fluence. He would now beg to ask the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Campbell), on what 
authority iiad he said that Madras and 
Eombay were intended to be included in 
the operation of the sugar duties bill ? 
He should like to know on what authority 
the statement had been made. It was a 
mistake to suppose that they wanted to 
export foreign sug<irs from llombay to this 
country ; all they \\ anted lor Hoinbay 
was, that it should have the power of im- 
porting, for the purpose of again exporting 
to other countries. lie presumed, that 
if any one chose to import sugars for the 
purpose of exporting them to Holland or 
any other foreign country, he might do so. 
It was, he contended, most unjust, most 
impolitic, to trammel foreign commerce 
by flscal regulations. The principle which 
he sought to extend to Pombay and Ma- 
dras, was by the bill extendeil to Bengal. 
On that ground it was, lie thought, that 
the petition which he proposed would 
have a good effect, as it would shew that 
they were equally interested for the pros- 
perity of all parts of India. 

Mr. Hogg said, it appeared to him that 
the bill was not well understood, it it was 
thought that its present application to 
Madras or Bombay would be a benefit to 
either place. One effect which such ap- 
plication would have, would be, that the 
inhabitants of those presidencies would be 
compelled to eat Bengal sugar, which they 
did not like, rather than other sugar which 
they could get cheaper and liked better. 
It would be impossible that any of ouf 
East-Indlan presidencies could be at the 
same time an importing and an exporting 
country. , , ^ 

Mr. Fielder said that what they ought 
to seek was, not the benefit of the natives 
Anita Journ, N. S. Vol.20. No, 80. 


of Siam, or the Manillas, but of the people 
of our Indian possessions generally. 

Mr. St. George Tucker thougiit that 
honourable proprietors who had addressed 
the Court on this subject, had hi>en a 
little too excursive in their observations. 
He owned that he had not iA leaat ex- 
pected to hear a dissertation on surgery 
introduced into the discussion. The 
question before the Court Involved three 
propositions : the first was, that tiie sur- 
plus sugar of Bengal might he admitted 
into bond in the other presidencies, and 
from thence exported to England. 'I’lie 
second was, whether the surplus sugar 
produce of the other presidencies might 
lie transferred in a similar manner. 'I’he 
first proposition he thought might he 
taken for granted. There could he no 
doubt that the sei’ond proposition involved 
a principle as good os that of the first ; 
but it would, he thought, be julmitted 
that the other presidencies were not ripe 
for its application ; that they were not 
in a condition to be exporting countries. 
The third proposition related to the reser- 
vation of the right of foreign commerce 
to the several presidencies. It appeared 
to him that his Majesty’s ministers could 
not refuse the first proposition. The 
question wa.s not that all India shouki be 
included. That no doubt would be the 


case ill time, when the several other parts 
of India were jirepared for it ; but they 
should not press the matter too much at 
present. There would no doubt bo entre^ 
of commerce, with exports to and 
from the other parts ot India ; but wo 
ought to wait the proper time, and not 
anticipate it too soon. He, under those 
circumstances, would sugg(‘St to tin* ho- 
noumhle proprietor to omit part of iho 
words of the petition to which reference 
had lieen made, for at jiresent it would 
only tend to embarrais the question. 

Mr. Weeding did not sec that there 
wa.s any difference; in point of principle 
between him and the gentleman who last 
spoke; but it would be for tiu; Court lo 
consider whether, by the omission of the 
words alluded to, a risk vvmild not he 
incurred of creating dissatisfaction among 
the merchants ot Bombay and Madias. 
For bis part, he should he very sorry to 
deprive those merchants of the foreign 
trade ; he would therefore prefer to re- 
tain the words. 

Mr FkUer trusted the honourable 
proprietor would consent to the omission 
o\ the words which had been ^verted to. 
The petition would then be adopted una- 

The ihairmn considered it was nol 
expedient at the present momen^t to mix 
up aith the mam question before t ie 
Court, the propriety of granting to the 

minor presidencies the option 
r their sugar, 'fhe great practical ob- 

(2 h) 
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ject which the Court had now to contend 
for WHS, that Bengal sugar might be ex- 
ported to Bombay and Madras, there to 
be bonded for re-exportation to this coun- 
try. This object ought to be kept exclu- 
sively in view; and he was rather sur- 
prised to find the honourable proprietor, 
Mr. Weeding, start the other point, after 
expressing entire satisfaction at the prin- 
ciple^ recognized in the letter of Sir J. 
Hobhousc, which was read to the Court 
in June last. In that letter, the rule was 
laid down that presidencies importing 
sugar should not be allowed to export it. 
That was the principle of the bill ; and 
that seemed at the time to give satisfac- 
tion to the honourable proprietor. He 
(the Chairman) should strongly object to 
the adoption by that Court of a petition 
demanding that Bombay and Madras 
should have the option of exporting sugar, 
for that might lead to their being placed 
on the same footing as Bengal, and to 
their being deprived consequently of the 
power of importing foreign sugar. Such 
8 result he thought was far from being 
desirable. Besides, it would be time 
enough to make application for the con- 
cession of tills option to Bombay and 
Madras, whenever it should appear pro- 
bable that they would grow enough sugar 
to enable them to export. But at the 
present moment, the Court should com- 
bine their clforts to secure that which it 
was probable might be obtained ; and the 
justice of conceding which, he begged to 
inform the proprietors, he ha<l personally 
impressed on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, viz . — permission to bond Bengal 
sugar at Bombay and Madras for exporta- 
tion toEngkind. {Hear, hear!) Having not 
without great dilliciilty obtained a great 
good, they ought still to continue in the 
same judicious course they had hitherto 
pursued ; and while seeking to promote the 
general happiness of India, it would be 
wise at the present moment not to ask 
from the Government more than they 
were likely to get. The honourable 
Chairman concluded by moving, in con- 
formity with the opinions he had just 
expressed, that certain parts of the peti- 
tion be omitted. 

Mr. St. fr^ Tucker said, that the object to 
which the attention of the Court had been 


effect of the petition would be this : it 
would set fortii the injustice of giving a 
preference to Bengal, with respect to the 
export of sugar : but it would pray for one 
object exclusively, deferring to a subse- 
quent period the demand, that Bombay 
and Madras should have the right of ex- 
porting their sugars. Now he was aware 
of the value of unanimity in that Court, 
and he would rather sacrifice any parti- 
cular judgment of his own on the matter, 
than cause a division of opinion. He 
would not therefore oppose the amend- 
ment of the hon. Chairman. {Hear, 
hear !) 

Sir 1?. Campbell addressed the Court 
in so low a tone as to be scarcely audible. 
He was understood to state, that he felt 
much disappointment at the Government 
propositions, which fell short of the object 
which an hon. friend of his said the Go- 
vernment had in view, the promotion of 
the welfare of the people of India. No 
encouragement was held out to Madras 
and Bombay by the bill, to extend the 
cultivation of sugar. It was said, the bill 
was an annual one, and that Court would 
have the opportunity, w'hcn the bill came 
again under considenition, of urging its 
demands on the Government. But next 
year a Tory administration might be in 
existence, and if it acted as Tory admi- 
nistrations had hitherto done, they all 
knew what they had to expect for India. 
It was not to be supposed, that so long 
as the right of Bombay and Madras to 
export their own sugar remained in siis- 
pence, the people of those presidencies 
would extend the cultivation of that 
plant, when it was doubtful whether they 
would be able to find a market for their 
produce. He looked upon the bill as a 
measure repressive of industry, and he 
should have been glad if the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Weeding) had not acqui- 
esced in the amendment. He was sorry 
to find that the hon. Director (Mr. 
Tucker) was now disposed to adopt the 
view of the question which had been 
taken by the Chairman. He believed 
that they ought, at the present moment, 
to shew the people of Madras and Bom- 
bay, that their interests were not lost 
sight of. 

Mr. Tucker stated that he had not 


directed by the hon. Chairman, was one 
of a practical nature ; and the question 
then arose, would it not be better first of 
all to endeavour to obtain that, and to 
keep in reserve the other two propositions 
contained in the petition. If the hon. 
mover would not object to confine his 
petition to the one practical object, there 
could be no doubt that it would be at- 
tained ; and the concession of the other 
two would follow in due course of time. 

Mr. Weeding said, that if the hon. 
Cburman's amendment was adopted, the 


changed his opinion in the slightest de- 
gree, but he thought it of importance that 
that court should act in the matter with 
unanimity. He repeated what he had ^ 
before stated, that the first proposition in 
the petition was of a practical and urgent 
nature. With respect to the second pro- 
position, he contended that the principle 
was already conceded by the Government. 
Tliere could not be the smallest doubt 
that the term “ British India,’’ meant the 
whole of the presidencies ; and the prin- 
ciple which had been applied to Bengab 
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would be carried into practical execution 
with regard to Bombay and Madras when- 
ever they should be in a situation to ex- 
port sugar of their own. Wliat was the 
object of the Government? It was as 
clear as possible that they wished to pro- 
tect theWest-Indian interest, but also the 
interest of the British possessions in the 
Kast-Indies, by excluding from this coun- 
try foreign sugar; but fearing that it might 
he brought in by way of India, they, in 
tlie first instance, limited the practical 
application of the principle they had 
adopted to one presidency, which they 
knew to be fully able to export sugar of 
its own growth. The other presiesneies 
would, as soon as they were in a similar 
condition, have the same principle applied 
to them. He, therefore, wished that the 
court would not attempt, to gain more at 
present than the first object ; because the 
other propositions had commercial consi- 
derations connected with them which 
might cause them to be dis{)utcd ; and if 
the court attempted to enforce them, they 
would be involved in a controversy which, 
at the present moment, could be produc- 
tive of no real practical good. 

Sir H. Campbell s&uh that tlie two pre- 
sidencies which were excluded from the 
benefit of the bill, having their industry 
thereby repressed, were not likely to ex- 
tend the cultivation of the sugar plant ; 
and it was consequently doubtful whether 
tliey would ever become exporting coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Weeding had not given up hi.s opi- 
nion on the subject. He cerbiinly saw 
objections to the proposi'd amendment ; 
for it might lead to the impression that 
the prosperity of Bengal wa.s alone re- 
garded, and that the interests of Bombay 
and Madras were not attended to. Still, 
for the sake of unanimity, and because 
the first part of the jietition set forth the 
right of Bombay and Madras to the same 
privilege as had been extended to Bengal, 
he should not oppose the amendment. 

Colonel Sykes was afraid that the culti- 
vation of sugar would not increase in 
Bombay and Madras, so long as those 
presidencies were excluded from the 
benefit of the bill. 

The amended petition was read, as 
follows ; 


To the Hommnble the Commom of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the East India Com- 
pany respectfully sheweth. 

That an Act has been passed in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament for (granting certain duties on 
Sugar imported tVom the British |Ktssc|«ions in the 
East-Indies into the United Kingdom. 

That the said Act, while It declares that '* SuMr 
the growth of any British possession within the 
limits of the East-India Company’s ch.iTter into 
which the im|x>rtation of foreign Sugar may be by 
this Act prohibited and iinjuirted from tlience,’* 
shaB be subject to a duty of twenty-four ahilling!* 
l>er hundreii- weight, confines the operation of the 
Act to the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
and of the dependencies thereof. 

That the Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
of Bombay, and their dependencies, are excluded 
from the benefit of the said Act, although they im- 
port a considerable quantity of sugar the pnxtuce 
of Bengal and ita dependencit'S. 

Your Petitioners feel satisfied that it was the In- 
tention of the Legislature to render equal Justice 
to India, and to encourage the industry of its 

a le; but they submit that this just ite is denied 
em, and their industry is chivkiHl, wliile Ma- 
dras and Bomlmy, and the deiiendencies tlieruof, 
are excluded from the beneficial operation of the 
said Act. 

And as it is cnactctl that the said Act may be 
altered, amended, or repealwi, by any Act to bo 

t iassed in this present .Session of Parliament, your 
‘etitioners entreat your Honourable House to 
pass a Bill, which may permit Bengal Sugar to be 
imported into the Unitcii Kingdom from Madras 
and Bombay, as well as from Fort William, at the 
reduced duty. 

Your Petitioners would humbly suggi-st that 
such a measure would jiromote tlie benefit of the 
nianufacturing, commereial, and shipping Inte- 
rests of Great llrltain, as well as the advantage of 
India. Sugar forms a valuable article of dead 
weight, and the British inerihant, by iH'lng allowed 
to iiniKirtitfrom NLidras and Bombay at ihe lower 
rate of duty, would be enableil to bring tin* gene- 
ral produce of those Presnlciu ies, esjiecially cot- 
ton-wool, more readily and moreilie.iply for the 
use of the manufacturers of this country. 

At present, the British incrcliant takes stones as 
ballast for his ship ticfore be can venture lo take 
on board his cargo of cotton wool; sugar, if per- 
mitted to lie brought at the lower rate of duty, 
(whiih reilutetl rate is the same as that levied on 
West-India sugais), would supply the plaee of 
stones, and this would at once tend to advaiire Ihe 
interests of the shiji-owrier, merchant, and manu- 
facturer of Great Briuiii; eiirourage the nilliva- 
tion of the soil of India, enlarge its revenues, and 
enrich its people. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, entreat your Ho- 
nourable House to grant to Madras and Bombay 
the privilege which is com died to Bengal, of ex- 
porting to the United Kingdom, at tlie lower rate 
of duty, sugar the produce of Bengal and Its de- 
pendencies. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray. 

The petition, as amended by the Chair- 
man was then unanimously adopted; and 
the court adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commovs, Jtdy 14. 

Calcutta Petition. — Mr. Hume rose to 
present a petition, which had been*printed, 
and, he trusted, was in the bands of 
every nfember. It stated the situation of 
British India in regard to tlie effects of the 
late legislative enactments respecting it. 
By the late alterations, the protection 
which British subjects there had hitherto 
enjoyed, had been in a manner withdrawn 
— namely, the protection of the Supreme 
Court; because power was given by the 4^ 
section of the act to the Governor-general 
in Council to legislate without any inter, 
ference or advice. The law-makers in 
India were entirely irresponsible ; against 
their proceedings there was no appeal, 
save to that house or to the king. No 
notige was ever given, or required to be 
gny-of any regulations they might think 
m^er to adopt, although they must be 
implicitly obeyed, and might affect the 
property, rights, and liberties of the 
people ; it was, therefore, no wonder that 
they complained of being placed without 
the pale of the British constitution. The 
prayer of the petition was, therefore, a 
reasonable one ; it was, that they should 
be taken under the protection of the 
British laws, and that they should not be 
left at the disposal of the Governor- 
general in Council, that council being 
composed of five persons, namely, the 
Governor-general himself, a commis- 
sioner-in-chief, two civil officers appointed 
by them, and another appointed by his 
majesty. The proceedings of this council 
were secret ; it had no sympathy or com- 
munication with the people ; it was 
elevated above their society and a know- 
ledge of the real state of society, with 
which every law-maker ought to be ac- 
quainted. He regretted the rapidity with 
which the act that conferred this irre- 
sponsible power had passed through the 
house, and he hoped that tlie house would 
take an early opportunity to grant the 
same rights and privileges to the people 
of India which every Englishman enjoyed, 
even in the remotest parts of our posses- 
sions. The petitioners had complained 
further, that no provision was made for 
their education. He regretted that the 
proposed equalization of the sugar duties 
was partial in its application, and did not 
comprehend the whole of the British 
territories in India, as it ought to do. 
He complained that the Board of Control 
had never properly attended to the 
interest of the people of India, which was 


quite apparent, both in the case ot the 
duties on cotton, and other articles of 
British manufacture. The bouse, he 
hoped, would bear in mind that every 
article of English produce was admitted 
into India, either free of duty, or at 2} 
per cent. ; whereas Indian produce was 
loss than from 10 to 30 per cent. Then, 
again, colonial rum was received in this 
country at 9 per cent., while Indian rum 
paid 15 ; and he would ask, why should 
Indian tobacco pay more on being im- 
ported into England, than tobacco coining 
from another part of the world ? He con- 
cluded by moving the following resolu- 
tions : — 

** 1. That this house will take an early oppor- 
tunity of considering the allegations made in a 
petition from the inhabitants of Calcutta, pre- 
sented in the present session of parliament, against 
some provisions in the Act passed In the third and 
fourth y''arg of the reign of his present majesty, 
and entitled, * An Act for efibeting an arrange- 
ment with the East-India Company, and for tne 
better government of his majesty's Indian twri- 
tories, till theSOth day of April 1H34, with a view 
to a revision of the same, and the redress of such 
grievances as shall lie proved to exist.* 

** 2. That the monopolies of salt and opium 
exercised by the East-India Company within the 
British dominions in India arc incomi>atibie with 
sound principle, and detrimental to the agricul- 
tural and commercial Interests of India ; and they 
ought, conformably to the expectations held out 
by the ministers of the crown, to be abolished as • 
early as the same can he effected, without pre- 
judice to the local revenues of India. 

3. That thedlsrriminating duties levied within 
the United Kingdom ou various articles, the pro- 
ductions of the British possessions in India, are 
impolitic and unjust, alike Injurious to the pro- 
ducers in India, and to the consumers in the United 
Kingdom ; ami that such duties ought, with the 
least practicable delav, to be reduced to the same 
amount as those levied on corresponding articles, 
the produce of his majesty’s colonies in the West- 
Indies. 

“ 4. That It Is just and equitable that the same 
duties, and no other, should be levietl onimanu- 
factured articles, the produce of British India 
imported into the United Kingdom, as are levied 
on the corresponding articles of Briiish manu- 
factures imported into all British possessions in 
India." 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse said, that matters 
in India were by no means in so desperate 
a state as might be inferred from tlie re- 
presentations of the petitioners, who not 
only thought proper to make very strong 
representations, but as it appeared to him 
were in very great haste to bring these 
representations under the notice of parlia- 
ment ; they did not wait even nine months 
to give the provisions of the new charter 
a fair trial, and this extraordinary haste 
seemed the less necessary, and the more 
difficult to be accounted for, when it was 
recollected that there were no threaten- 
ings of hostilities on the part of any 
*foreign power— no symptom of internal 
disturbance— no complaint on the ground 
of any alleged mismanagement in the 




affairs of government. That which ap- 
peared to him the principal complaint of 
the petitioners was, that by the 43d sec- 
tion of the charter a certain quantity of 
power was taken away from the Supreme 
Court. It would seem that the petitioners 
required that the Supreme Court should 
not only have the power of registering 
decrees, and canning them into effect, 
hut should also enjoy concurrent authority 
with the supreme government. As hon. 
members would fully recollect, it had been 
detennined by that house that the section 
Co which he referred should be adopted ; 
parliament had determined that the Su- 
preme Court should not possess a con- 
current authority with tlie executive 
government, and hence the principal 
amongst the present complaints. That 
decision had been adopted after much 
consideration and discussion by parlia- 
ment, and he certainly should not then 
occupy their attention by re-arguing such 
a question. The petitioners demanded 
an extensive and fundamental change in 
the new charter, which had not yet had 
a fair trial. They complained also of the 
centralization of authority in India, that 
Madras and' Bombay should not have 
authority concurrent with that of the 
presidency of Calcutta. This was almost 
as absurd as another of their complaints, 
when on the one hand they appeared to 
contend for the rights of the native, and 
on the other to complain of that equality 
of justice of which they appeared to be 
the warmest advocates. They alleged 
that the interests of the native, as contra, 
distinguished from those of the European 
resident in India, were altogether neg- 
lected. From the general tenour of the 
petition he should say, that that com- 
plaint came with a very ill grace from those 
petitioners, even if they had succeeded 
in proving the grounds on which it rested, 
but they had not attempted to do any thing 
of the sort. In the course of the obser- 
vations with which his hon. friend intro- 
duced his re.solutions, he made it a sort of 
charge against the government of that 
country, that natives did not meet with 
their fair share of promotion in the public 
service. To that he should reply that it 
was unsubstanti8|ed by any evidence; and 
for his part he felt perfectly satisfied that 
his noble friend, now at the head of the 
government of India, would give no just 
cause for any such complaint, and that 
if he did he should not do his duty. The 
next matter of observation to which he 
should direct attention was, that the 
natives were said to feel no interest in 
our religion ; on that point he should say 
that they felt no great interest in our 
government for the matter of that ; but 
surely the house would agree with Him 
that such a mode of arguing such a ques- 
tion ought not to be sanctioned in parlia- 


ment As to recent appointments to 
offices of large emolument in India, he 
should content himself with observing 
that general chaiges of that nature could 
hardly be met, and that when specific 
accusations were brought forward, he 
should be prepared to afford a full, and, 
as he trusted, satisfactory explanation. 

The resolutions were negatived. 

My 15. 

Troutbaek's Case.-^Mr. Warburton pre- 
sented a petition from Catherine Hobson 
and Isabella Ainsley, next of kin of 
Sjimuel Troutback, late of Madnus, mer- 
chant, and claimants for his property, now 
vested in the crown. The eircuinstances 
of the case he would state as briefly as 
possible to the house. In July, 1785, a 
merchant at Madras, of the name of 
Samuel Troutback, (lied at the advanced 
age of 85, having been a resident merchant 
in Uiat place for upwards of half a century. 
After his decease his executors in India 
remitted the proceeds of his estate to 
England, and at the first period that he 
(Mr. Warburton) could obtain an ^ount 
of what their amount w>is, naidfc in 
1815, they amounted to .£3,764rl4«. 
cash, and £130,433. 4s. 4J. 3 perdbnt. 
bank annuities. Bya will of the deceased, 
for he left a will, the greater portion of 
his estate was left to found a new school 
in the parish of St. John, Wupping. Thia 
will was dated July 21, 1780, was proved 
in the Mayor's Court in Madras, October, 
1785, and afterwards iti the Prerogative 
(burt of Canterbury, May 31, 1788. In 
consequence, however, of proceedings 
which were taken at the instance of the 
crown in the Court of Chancery, this will 
was, by a decree ol that court in 1704, 
set aside as being contrary to the jjrovisions 
of the statute of Mortmain, rhe j>ro- 
cecds of the estate accordingly remained 
in the possession of the executors. The 
crown commenced proceedings against the 
executors, and by a Chancery decree, in 
the year 1814, it was decided, that as no 
next of kin or heir appeared to claim the 
estate of the testator, his estate, real and 
personal, should be vested in the crown. 
Almost immediately after this was done, 
the house was informed by ^ ropjr of a 
Treasury minute laid before it,TfrUic year 
l6T5,’tTiat the stock fonning a portion of * 
the te?LtfttQ,r’8 ,egtaie,,lu«| bf sold (or the \ 
purpose of supplying a portion of the de- ' 
fiiflwreyof the civil list, on the of 
January, 1816. It would appear from 
this minute, that the proceeds of the 
testator’s estate were regarded as the 
droits of the crown. He (Mr. Warburton) 
did not mean to say that they were such, 
but such they seemed to be considered 
by those who drew up the minute. It 
was ordered Iry the minute that £2(f,(IOO 
of Uie proceeds should be approprioted 
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for t be purc liase of land to be anneyd- td 
the it^al 

8um]orj€50^^ WM ordered 

foBe^ppropriated for the payment.r97,, 
the sttW'pelaceu It' thus ap- 
peared that the proceeds the estate 
were appropriated, but as the crown re- 
mained still responsible to any rightful 
owners, should they ever ap))ear, it still 
remained matter for inquiry who the 
rightful owners were. The petitioners at 
length appeared as such. Mr. Warburton 
th ^n ente red into a very long detail of the 
s^eprTalTe'n’td obtain the property, which 
wa^Tneffectual, and concluded by asking 
fora Committee of Inquiry into the claims 
of the petitioners. 

'^•The Chancettor of tJie Exchequer justi- 
fied the Treasury in the course it had 
taken, and contended that the house could 

I not entertain the case after it had been 
{-, arffudicated upon by the Court of Chan- 

II cer^ and a Court of Law. 
f Motion negatived. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

APPOINTMENTS AT THE EAST-INDlA 
HOUSE. 

The public will be gratified to learn, 
that Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has been appointed 
librarian to the East-India Company. 
The selection of this eminent Oriental 
scholar is highly honourable to those who 
have the disposal of the appointment. 

The Museum of the East-India Com- 
pany has been placed under the care of 
Dr, Horsfield, who will also take charge 
of the library during the residence of 
Professor Wilson at Oxford. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. has been 
appointed Examiner of Indian Corres- 
pondence, in the place of James Mill, 
Esq., deceased; and David Hill, Esq., 
has succeeded to the station of Senior 
Assistant to the Examiner, vacant by 
the promotion of Mr. Peacock. 

The cessation of the trade of the East- 
India Company has rendered it unneces- 
sary to fill up the office of Ilydrographer, 
vacant by the death of Capt. Horsburgh. 
The valuable collection of maps and 
charts has been placed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Walker of the 
East-India House. 

MR. BOYLE. 

Mr. James Forbes Royle, author of 
the ** Illustrations of the Botany and 
Zoology of the Himalayan Mountains,” 
has been elected Professor of Materia 
Medica, in King's College, London. It 
is always gratifying to find that indivi- 
duals like this gentleman, eminent in 


the several departments of science, re- 
ceive these public testimonials to their 
talents and rewards for their labours. 

ENTEBTAINMENT TO THE GOVEBNOB OF 
MADRAS. 

On the 23d July, the Court of Direc- 
tors gave a banquet at the Albion Tavern, 
to Lord Elpbinstone, preparatory to his 
Lordship’s departure for Madras. 

There were present— Lord Melbourne, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Pul- 
merston,Lord Morpeth, Viscount Howick, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Persian Princes, and other 
distinguished personages. 

The Chairman, Sir R. Carnac, Bart., 
presided. 

The Chairman proposed the health 
of the noble lord who had been appointed 
to the office of Governor of Fort St. 
George. That noble lord bore a name 
which was a guarentee that his adminis- 
tration in India would be beneficial. 
Among British Statesmen few names de- 
served more honour in India and this 
country, than that of Elphinstone. The 
talents of the noble lord who sat beside 
him were such as to justify the opinion, 
that the name he had mentioned would be 
unsullied by the administration of the 
noble lord, and that he only required ex- 
perience and the employment of his talents 
to be worthy of the honour due to his 
predecessors. He earnestly wished that 
the noble lord’s appointment may conduce 
to his own happiness, and to the benefit 
of the natives of India. 

Lord Elphinstone briefly returned thanks, 
and expressed a hope that he should, in 
the exercise of the important duties he 
had been called upon to perform, prove 
himself worthy of the great trust and con- 
fidence reposed in him. He most sin- 
cerely thanked them for the kindness 
shown towards him. 

The Chairman proposed the health of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. He said : In 
the administration of the affairs of India 
we know nothing about those political dif- 
ferences which agitate parties in connection 
with other affairs of interest relating to 
matters connected with qur own country. 
We are all confirmed in the opinion that 
India should be considered neutral ground 
with respect to party views. Such were 
the views and principles acted upon by the 
Right Hon. Bart, in the recommendation, 
he had made to the appointment of the 
noble lord to the office he was about to, 
fill.’* 

Lord Melbourne returned thanks. 

One of the Persian Princes was com- 
pelled to retire during the dinner through 
indliposition. 

On the 20th July> a Court of Directora 
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was held at the East-India House, when 
the usual oaths were administered to tlie 
Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, on being 
appointed Governor of Fort St. Geoige. 

NEW niHEOTOR. 

On the 13th July a ballot was taken at 
the East-India House for the election of 
a Director, in the room of George Raikes, 
Esq. ) who had disqualified. At six o’clock 
the glasses were closed, and delivered to 
the scrutineers, who reported the election 
to liavc fallen on Francis Warden, Esq. 

TRADE WITH PERSIA. 

Foreign Office, July 21. 

A des|)atch, of which the following is 
an extract, has been transmitted to Vis- 
count Palmerston, G.C.B., his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, by the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, 
his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
at the Court of Persia : — 

“ Teheran, May 6. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to for- 
ward to your Lordship a Persian copy and 
translation of a Proclamation or Royal 
Order, issued by his Majesty the Shah, 
which places the trade of British subjects 
with Persia on the same footing, with 
resjiect to duties, as that of Russian sub- 
jects ; and, moreover, ensures to British 
merchants security and protection in the 
admission and sale of their property. 

“ I have the honour to be, &e., 

(Signed) “H. Ellis.” ^ 

" Whereas the relations of friendship ' 
and amity between the powerful and dig- 
nified governments of Persia and England 
are fixed upon the most perfect and firm 
basis ; and whereas it is agreeable to the 
exalted character of his Majesty that this 
friendship and amity should daily increase, 
and that mutual advantage should thence 
result; therefore, in the present auspi- 
cious year, and henceforth, according to 
this gracious proclamation, we grant li- 
berty and permission to the merchants 
of the British nation, that having brought 
their merchandize to the territorial pos- 
sessions of Persia, they may dispose of 
the same in perfect^securityand confidence, 
and that they shall pay to the officers of 
government the same public dues upon 
their goods as are paid by the merchants 
of the Russian government. 
“Inthemonthof Moohurrira,A.H.1252. 

Extract from the third article of the 
Treaty of Commerce between Russia and 
Persia:— “It is agreed that goods im- 
ported into Persia, or exported fro™ 
kingdom by Russian subjects, shall be 
liable, as heretofore, to a duty of five per 
cent, levied, once for all, upon their im- 
port and export, and shall not be subject 
afterwards to any other duty. 


PLYMOUTH AN EAST-INDIA TORT. 

The Lords of the Treasury have al- 
lowed to the Port of Plymouth the privi- 
lege of importing goods direct from the 
East- Indies and China. 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES. 

Their names are lleza Koolce IMeerza, 
Nejeff Koolee Meerza, and TImoor 
IVIeerza. They are grandsons of the late 
Futeh Alice Shah, and children of Hoos- 
sein Alice Meerza, late prince-governor 
of the province of Fars, who was the fourth 
or fifth son of that monarch. Thus they 
are first cousins of Mahomed Shah, who 
at present occupies the throne, and who 
is the son of Abbas Meerza, late prince 
royal of Persia. On the death of Futeh 
Alice Shah, their father, lloossein Allec 
Meerza, conceiving his own title to the 
throne to be as good as that of his nephew, 
made an attempt to secure it for himself; 
but being beaten, and driven back to Slii- 
rauz he was made prisoner there with se- 
veral of his family, while the three princes 
now in question, together with three more 
of their brothers, cut their way from the 
gates of that city, escaping to the moun- 
tains, and, after a variety of hardships, 
reached the sanctuary of Meshed Allee, 
or Nejeff, near Bi^dad. From thence 
they have come to implore the assistance 
and friendly intervention of the English 
Government with their cousin, the Shah, 
in procuring for them pardon, and a res- 
titution of part of their private property. 
In the meantime they are the guests of 
the English (iovermnent,and are attended 
on the part of Government by Mr. J. 
Bailie Fraser, who has himself but lately 
returned from Persia, and who generally 
accompanies them in society. Lundini 
Paper f July 25. 


east and west INDIA SUOARfl. 

The following is an extract of a Ict-j 
;er from G. G. de H. Larpent, Esq.| 
Chairman of the East- India Association:} 
“ When the East-India and China j, 
/Issociatioii was established, in Marclu 
ast, the question of the East and 
West India duties was taken iiji almost 
mmediately by the Committee. A 1 e- 
ition, dated 2Bth Apiil, was presented to 
;hc House of Commons by Mr. Grotc, 
irid in conjunction with the deputation 
rom Glasgow, Liverpool, MancJiester, 
[.eeds, kc., an interview with the Clian- 
•ellor of the Exchequer was solicited and 
>btained on the J9th May. The Chaii- 
:ellor of the Exclieqner met us most 
lairly— he acknowledged that the pnnci- 
)le was in our favour, the only point for 
iiscussion being the mode and period of 
Its application. On those matters he 

'^l^clrhat the West Indiana had re- 
juired, and he was prepared to yield to 
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their suggeBtions, that the British East- 
India sugars should be accompanied by 
certificates of growth, to prevent the 
introduction of foreign under cover of 
British India sugars}*- and. 

2d]y, That the same prohibition to 
import foreign surars, which existed in 
the British West indies and the Mauri- 
tius, should be extended to those places 
in India to which the advantage of the 
import of East India sugars at the low 
duties should be conceded. In the jus- 
tice of this stipulation, all the deputation 
unanimously agreed and the only dlf* 
ficulties that remained to be overcome, 
arose from the apprehension of the West 
Indians that such a surplus stock of 
sugar existed in India as would, If the 
equalization of the duties were immediate, 
be poured at once into the home market, 
and seriously reduce the prices of those 
sugars, and the protection required for the 
revenue in the matter of the drawbacks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer left 
these subjects for the consideration of the 
deputation, and we were subsequently 
called upon to give the information he re- 
quired. This was done on the 4th of 
June, when we had a very long interview, 
and produced such a mass of oral and 
written evidence, as completely estab- 
lished our case, and, as we believed, satis- 
fied the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the equalization should be immediate. 
He declined, however, to give us his 
opinion, being in communication with tlie 
West Indians, and he did not do so until 
he sent for me on the 22d of June, the 
day on which he brought forward the re- 
solutions in the house. He then declared 
the intention of Government to propose 
to Parliament an imme<liate equalization 
of duties, and an assimilation of the situa- 
tions of the East and West-Indies. This 
assimilation referred obviously to the pro- 
hibition to import foreign sugars from 
those places from whence sugars were to 
be exported on the low duties ; and 1 cer- 
tainly understood, that the West-Indians 
wished the whole of India to be included 
in the prohibition. But, as it was a ques- 
tion whether, accompanied by this pro- 
hibition, the equalization of the duties 
would be a boon to Bombay and Madras, 
into which considerable quantities of 
Siam, China, and Java sugars were im- 
ported, it was determined that, as the 
Sugar Duties Bill was an annual bill, its 
advantage and its corresponding disadvan* 
tage should in the first instance be limited 
to the Presidency of Fort William, from 
whence the great mass of the British 
East-India sugars came, and the bill was 
80 drawn, not, I firmly believe, with the 
slightest wish to favour Bengal at the ex- 
pense of Madras or Bombay, but upon the 
views I have now stated.” 


RETIREMENtS, &c. FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENOAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Aetired in Enriand.—tSaj. James Johnstone, of 
infantry, from 2M May 1836 — Major John Grant, 
Of invalids. — Capt. Francis Crossley, (i2d N.I., 
from 4th Jan. 1836.—Capt. W. W. Rees, of Inva- 
lids.— Lieut. J. N. (yHalloran, of infantry, from 
18th June 1836 — Su». James Hall, from iHh Feb. 
1834.— Assist. Surg. B. C. Sully, m.d., from 31st 
May 1834. 

RM^gned.— Capt. H.' Fendall, 20th N.I., from 
6th Aug. 1834. — Lieut. George Urquhart, 6Sth 
N.I., from 2dth Feb. 1830. 

MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired fti. £ne/and. — Major M. C. Chase, 1st 
L.C., from 9th Nov. 1836.— Capt. Henry Hark- 
ness, 25th N.I., from 27th July 1834 —Capt. Chas. 
Bradford, 28th N.l , from llth Jan. 1836— Capt. 

W. H. Trollope, 42d N.I., from 8th Feb. 18.36 

Capt. Thomas Sharp, 4^ N.I., from Ist Feb. 
1836.— Capt. £dward Dyer, 46th N.l., from 16th 
Dec. 1835.— Capt. W. S. Hele, artillery, from 5th 
Aug. 1835.— Capt. J. T. Webb, invalids.— Lieut. 
A. E. G. Tumour. 2l8t N.L, from 7th April 1835. 
—Surg. Jonathan Sandford, from 15th Sept. 1833. 
—Assist. Surg. J. H. Heaton (Lord Clive’s Fund). 

Lieut. Alfred Wilkinson, .13d N.l., 
from 12th July iai5.— Lieut. Fred. Ensor, 4rih 
N.L, horn 23d May iai5.— Ist-Lieut. G. W. Har- 
rison, artillery, from 2d Feb. 1836. 

BOMBAY EVrABI.lSHMENT. 

Retired in England . — Major J. W. Aitchison, Ctir 
N.I., from loth Oct. la'kl. 

Aea/gned.— Lieut. C. L. J. Du Pro, Ist L.C„ 
from 28th July 1834. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4fA L. Dmgit, (at Bombay). Capt. E. B. Grant, 
from Ist Dr. Cu., to be capt. v. nughes, who exi h. 
(13 May 36).— Randolph Houtli to be coronet by 
purch., V. Cornwall whose app. has nut taken 
place (8 July ;fG). 

1315 L. Drags, (at Madras). Capt. Wm. Knox, 
firom 60th F., to be capt., v. Collins, who excli. 
(10 June 36) — Capt. T. Atkinson, from 7th Dr. 
Gu., to be capt., v. Crossley who exch. (17 do.). 

lath L. Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. W. A. Rose, 
from 4th Dr. Gu., to be lieut., v. Clark, who 
exch. {27th May 36).— Comet Hon. C. Powys to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Donnithonie who retires ; D. 
MacKinnon to be cornet by purch., v. Dillon 
app. to 7th Dr. Gu. (Ixith 1st July) ; W. S. Mit- 
chell to l*e cornet by purch., v. Powys (2do.).— 
Maj. W. D, Mercer, from 67th F., to be major, v. 
W. 11. Sperling who retires upon h.p. unattached, 
rcc. dif. (8 JuW) ; Cornet G. Harriott to be beul. 
by purch., v. Rose who retires (8 do.). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Capt. R. M*Nabb, from 
h. p. unattached, to be Cju^t.. v. Allan Stewart, 
who exch. (28 May 36) ; fcleut. R. Jones, from 
h. p. 58th F., to be lieut., v. M'Nabb (27 ditto) ; 
Staff Assist. Surg. John Law, to be assist, surg., v. 
Dyce, app. to Slst F. (27 ditto) ; Ens. h. p. Cham- 
berlain, to be lieut. by purch., v. Jones, who re- 
tires; K. M'Kenaie to be ens. by purch., v. 
Chamberlain (both 3 June). 

6th Foot (at Bombay'. Ens. M. Hall to be lieut., 
V. Walker, dec. (18 March 36) ; C. N. North to be 
ens., V. Hal) (27 May) ; Lieut. Joseph Benyon, 
firom h. p. unattached, to be lieut., v. Kelly, 

E rom. (27 ditto).— Ens. M. Hall to be lieut., v. 

Btham dec. (7th Jan. 36) ; Ens. A. Barry to lie 
lieut-, V. Hall whose prom, on 18th March 36 has 
not taken place i2(Hh March) t H. Wheatstone to 
be ens., v. Barry (17 June).— Ens. H. A. Sullivan 
to be lieut. by purch , v. Benyon who retires ; and 
Geo. Cubitt to be ens. by purch., v. Sullivan (both 
1 July). 

16th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. R. A, Sparkes, from 
h. p. York Chasseurs, to be ens., v. Brabaaon 
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dec. (29 M«7 36) *. J. A. CunpbelU to be ent. by 
imrch > ▼. Siwrkes who retires (3 June). 

aOM F«ioti (at Bombay). Lieut. Walter Murray, 
from 55th F., to belieut., ▼. Hutchinson, who 
cxch. (9 Jan. Ens. G. W. Rice to be licut. by 
nurch., V. Briscoe app. to2d Dr. Gu.; and B. F\ 
Vernon to be ens. by purch., v. Rice (Iwth 17 
June). 

31«t Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. S. O. Goodwin to 
he rapt., v. Greene, dec.; and Ens. Win. Matile 
to be lieut., v. Maule, whose prom, of 2(Uh Dec. 
1833, has not taken place; and George Douglas 
to be ens., v. Thomas (both 20 May 3(5) ; Lieut. 
T. M. Gardiner, from h. p. 17th F , to be lieut., 
repaying diff. he received, v. Asiur, prom. (10 
June) ; Ens. E. S. Mercer lo be lieut., by purch., 
V. Gardiner, who retires (11 onto); D. Fyffe to 
be ens. by purch., v. Mercer (11 ditto). 

40tft Foot (at Bombay). Ens. W. A. Fyers to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Elton, who retires; and Frcti. 
T. L. G. Russell to be ens. liy purch., v. Fyers 
(b<Jth 20 May 3(5).— Capt. John Kelly, from h. p. 
unattached, to be capt, v. L. Bulkeley, whoexch. 
(28 do.). 

AMh Foot (in Bengal). Maj. George Tryon, from 
h. p. 2d provisional liat. of militia, to be major, v. 
Gray, prom. (10 June 3(51 ; (’apt..!. H. Ainsworth 
to be major by purch., t. Tryon wlio retires; I.ieut. 

H. n. McCrea to be cant, by pun h., v. Ainsworth ; 
F.nB.D.T.Granttobc lieut. by purch., v. MiCreaj 
and G. H. bkiptou to be ens. by purth., v. Grant 
(all 11 June). 

45th Ftmt (at Madras). J. G. .‘=!inylh (o be ens. 
by purch., v. Priestly app. to 25lh F. (4 June,. 

4!Wh Foot (in Bengal). Serj. Maj. II. Hollis, from 
1st Dr. Gu.,to beeii.s., v. Rowen casliieicd (I July 
.{(})._ T. P. Gibbons to Itc ens. by purch., r. 
Hollis app. to Ist Dr. Gu. (8 <lo.). 

rAth Foot (at Madras). Thomas ^lostyn to 1» 
ens. by purch., v. llawkshaw who retires ((( July 3(5). 

55th Foot (at Madr.ts). 1 ieut. flieo. Hutchinson, 
from 20th F., to be lieut., v. Murray who exth. (9 
Jan. :«5).-Ens. W. H. L. D. (’uddv to la- Iicut., v. 
Hope dec. (27 Nov. .35 j; .Serj.-Maj. l. Gibson, 
from .33d F., to be ens., v. Cuddy (27 May 30). 

57t/i Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. L. Stewart to l»c 
luut. by purch., v. Armstrong who retires ; and 
II. C. Cardew to be ens. by purch., v. Stewart 
(both 8 July .3(5). 

5ifth F<H>t (in Ceylon). En.s. W. E. Grant to lie 
bent, by imrch., v. Buchanan who retires; R. 
Denny to lie ens. by purch., v. Grant (both 13 
May .38). 

(i2d Foot (at Madras). Capt. H- Astier, from h. 
p. unattached, to bo rapt., t. C. F. Neynoe, who 

I. xch. (21 May3fi).-En8. G. J. Fulton, from Hi 
F., to be ens., v. Mulock who»*xch. (.iJiuic). 

97tA Find (m Ceylon). S. O. W. 
ens. by imrch., v. Wynne app- to tiUtii h. (U 
May 3(5) . y oa 

Crylon Rifle ReKt. 11. G. Bcmmctt to lie M 
heut. by purch., v. M'Dougall app. to /Jth J?. 
(.3 July :»i). 

n„>i,rt._('apt. F. C. Irwin, (5:id F., to be com- 
mandant of troops ui Western Australia, with 
umk of major in the army i2« June -Mi)-— t 
Uich.ard Strachey and George Macleod, Hon. E. l. 
Comp.-my*s service, to Iiave temporary rank of 
ojisign during peritxi of their iieing placed at ( ha- 
tham for field lustructiotx m art ot sapping and 
mining. ^ 

New percussion musket have been issued to in- 
fantry legimenta for practice experimentally, 10 to 
each corps; and the «0th regiment lias alreatly re- 
ported in their favour. 

It is reported in the military circles, that the 
following cavalry regimente are to “fcOt 

regiments, like the 4th that are now in 
sent there to relieve the three 
been there the longest, and those 
their return home, are to be wade heavy , m iieu, 
if wanteil, viz^2A Dragoon Guards; 0th do., or 
Carabineers ; 7th Dragoon (luards. 

Maj. Gen. Sir George Elder has been appointod 
to the staff at Madras. 

Thehead-quarters and band of the 28!h Fwt 
landed at Syincy on the a ah Jan., and were ac- 
companied to the barracks by the band of the 17in* 
■ .rfa«<,Ji)ttni.N.S.Voi.20.No.80. 


The 80th is the next regiment under orders for 
Sydney, N. S. Wales. Tni^ will lie forwairdeil in 
detachments as soon as the whole of the 28th have 
laeen despatched. 

The 20th regt. may be expected to arrive from 
India 111 the autum of this year. 

The 17th regt., from New South Wales, will re- 
place the 2d or (Queen’s regt at Poonah, the latter 
marching to Beigaum. 

The IHth Royal Irish are destined for New South 
Wales. The 4th leave Sydney fur India. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 

Jt’WR .30. Genrcrr the Fourth, Waugh, from China 
2d Manh; otf I’iymoiiih.— July 1. Mumui* Onn- 
di'n, Gribble, from China 2ii Miircli; off Ply- 
mouth.— -I mm, llwiges, from China 12th Feb.; off 
Falmouth.— 2. FJizu Hnytottod, Jones, from Sin- 
gaiH)re2,kl Jan., and Cape 18th April ; oil* Holy- 
head. —(,»/» ic//c, Guexenec, from Bengal UHh 
March; off Plymouth (for linArc) —4. Rtdtert 
timiuie, Bleasdale, from Bombay :kl Nov., Allcppy, 
and Tutucoiin; at Liverpixil.— . sVi;h/i, Whiteside, 
from China 22d Fch. ; and lam/ Siiuimtrrz, Bowe, 
from Mauritius 2.'ilh March ; lx>th off Plymouth. 
—Alfrrd, Tapley, from Cluiia (5th Fell.; offTeign- 
mouth. — (5. Tigris, Stevens, from Ceylon 4th 
March, and Cape Ist M. ay; off Lymingtoii — City 
oj hAhnhtirgh, Baker, from N. S. VV ales .Mh March, 
and B.ihia 14th May; off the Wight.— /jirrt/»c//«. 
Kills, from V. 1). I.aml 21st Fe)).; off Torbay — 
Mary Shurp, Brown, from ditto Dili March; off 
the start.— 7. ::>’nohiii, Owen, from Bengal (ith 
Marcii, and Cape lllh May; Rntomnrt, Mac- 
Donald, from V. D. Land imh March, and Par- 
nambitco 24th May; Rhodu, Hurst, from N. S. 
W.iles(.lh Mnrdi; and l}oi<i!, Il.uldon, from Algo* 
Bay, 14th April, and (’.me; all off Plymouth — 
John, Dixon, from V. 1). Land attli Feb., and 
Baliia loth May ; oil Dover.— 8. Vonmtoudel, Ches- 
ser, from Ciiina ;kl .Manli; at Deal.—!). Jnmim 
Cohnn, Maiighan, from South Seas; at Deal — 
11. Findfater, Read, from Maiirilins 4lh March, 
and Cape yth \piil; al))e.il.-12. ('hrsinrr,CMnp^ 
lx«ll, from M.auruuin 2.3d M.ircli. and Cane 2!Hh 
April; at Liverptsil.— /.ta/y Anifit.r.'it, Barnett, 
ft om South .Seas; at Deal.— 13. Holgumr, Dcmo, 
from China 14lli March; si Bordeaux.— 14. (Ji>- 
Inndm, Bcwtli, from Cliina2d Feb.; off Ilastinm. 
—21. Auriga, Clnilmers, from N. Wales l4th 
March: at Dtsil.— CnintMf, Macquron, 
from China 17th March; off Marg.ite.— 22. W/- 
iium Mrti'alfr, Philipson, from Boinliay 2.'ith tcb., 
and A^oa Bay April; at l)eal.--2;). tVan'inr, 
Slone, from N. S. W.iles Kith Manh; at Deal.— 
lAidv M'Naghtm, Hustwi. k, from Valparaiso Kith 
April; at Liverpool.-^.'i. i(c/««in, I )olne, from 
SiiigniHire 23il March ; off Porfsmoulh.-^/cr«m/.^ 
Johnstons. M'Larty, from Van Dieman »l. and Hill 
May; at Liverpool.— .S;wc/rtM, from biimi 

2(»th Feb., and Singapore I2tli M.irch ; of! ( orfc. 
—2(5. Romhay, Boiitli, from ( lilna 
Portland.— 27. Wtllmni. Clarke, from N. S. Wales 
‘Jth March; off Portsmouth. 

Dvpnrtuies. 

Junk 22. F.uphratss, llannay, for Bengal ; froj" 
Liver|UK,l.-.Si««»««/i. K>dley. for Mauritius 
Bordeaux; from Deal.— 2?. 

Rio and Bombay; from LlveriK)ol.--2!». R»^hay 
Vtukrt, Gamock. for Bombay; 

Bengal; and Albion, Puim.in. lor < hma. all frffla 
Livemool.— 3((. Royal -Wiwow/. >oVliermghsui, and 
lAidv Ffvrishani, Webster, both froiii BumiMy 
S (^^pany s'tr.Hip.) ; 

Launceston; and ® ‘ [ 

from Deal. Jul.Y I. Ot/isey, Bcwlcy,f<»r Bengal; 

from Liverpool Courier, Proiidfocit, for (-8|>e| 

from Deal.-2. 

from I.ivernool. — A^nvane, Dull, tfir .’sou in aii 
stralia: froin Desl.-3. Mory Ann, 

Cane, and Ascension ; from licsj.— 
Buck fo! N.S.Wak-s; from Liven«s)l.- 
? litrretto Junior, Saunders, for 'j*' J 

cal; and Mountstuart Klphimtone, I 
6«igal; both from 

kins, for Bengal ; Annamlale, Hill, fm «<> njwjM 

(2 M) 
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(teaux: bothfirom Deal.->7* Copekindt CTawfoid, 
for Bengal (iMdlaet)t from Deal.— 8. WUliatn, 
Dunn, for Algoa Bay and Cape; from Deal.— 9. 
Folunteer, BariviRe. tor Penang and Singapore; 
from Liverpool.— Af«/o6ar, Dunlop, for Mauritius: 
from Greenock.— 10. Gilmore, Lindsay, for Bom- 
bay ; from Portsmouth.— 13. Neptune, W illiams, 
for China; and Pcnyard Park, Middleton, for 
Mauritius: both from Deal.— 14. Indy Nugent, 
Fawcett, for V. D. Land ; from Deal.— 17. Atwick, 
Mackay, for Hobart Town and Launceston ; ftom 
Falmouth.— la Stirling, Burnett, for Mauritius ; 
Albntroes, Westmoreland, for V. D. Land ; and 
Tally Ho, Cole, for Cape; all from Deal.— 19. 
Jamee Matslnroy, Cleland, for Bengal; from 
Greenock.— 20. Syhilla, Knowles, for Cape; from 
Bristol.— 22. ‘LarfyB^U/lw, Pollock, for Bengal; 
from Portsmouth.— Oriew#, Scott, for Bombay; 
and Sarah and Arsilla, Gardner, for China; both 
from Idverpool.— 23. Theodosia, Coleman, for Ben- 
gal; Herculean, Iluxtable, for Bengal: Fairy 
ifueene, Holmes, for Bengal; John Knox, Thorn p- 
son, for Bombay; EbW Grey, Adamson, for Sin- 
gapore and China; Claudius, Winsor, for China; 
Medora, Gregg, for Mauritius ; and Thomas Ju’ech, 
Coull, for C'.ipe; all from Liverpool.— 11. M. S. 
Hujhilo, for Vincent’s Gulf, South Australia; from 
I’ortsmouth.— ilatooirt, Blair, for Batavia; and Bri- 
tannia, Leith, for Cape; both from Deal.— 24. 
Frances, Heath, for Madeira and Bombay; from 
Liverpool.— 25. Ijondon, Wimble, for Bengal ; and 
Malabar, Voss, for Bombay; both from Ports- 
rnoutlr.- Tic;kfer, White, for Ceylon; from Deal. 


PASSENCF.RS FROM INDIA- 
P."r Gcm'gc the Fourth, (rom China; T.C.Smlth, 
Esq. ; W. W. Chafy, Esep; J. J. Nicholson, Em;. 
—From Rt. Helena: O. V. Lamb, Esq.; Mrs. 
l-anih ; Mr. Torhutt. 

Ver Marquis Camden, from (’hina: A. Jardine, 
Esq.; II. W. Maccaughey, Esq.; Master Wet- 
more; Master Framjee and servant.— From St. 
Helena: T. B. Bmoke. Esq ('. S. ; Mrs. Brooke 
.and four children ; Captain Braba/oii, lateinaster- 
attendant; Mrs. Brabasun; two Mih.ses Brabazun; 
two servants. 

Per Cor«m«»fW, from China: Mrs. Clifton and 
family : Miss Hulfain ; Capt. Clifton ; P. Maccal- 
lum, Esq. 

Per Tif^ris, from Ceylon: Sir Charles Marshall; 
Lady Marshall ; Hon. Robert Bovd ; Dr. Forbes, 
inspector-general of hosinials; John G. Forbes, 
Estp; Dr. M‘ Andrew, 11. M. 7Hth regt. ; Lieut. 
Rothe, II. M. atilh regt.— From the Cape: Sir J. 
iiiyant; Lady Bryant and family; Mr. and Mrs. 
Werringtoii. 

rvr William MetrnJfc, from Bombay: Capt. 
Beek, !)th N. 1.; Lieut. Andrews. 

Per Cheshire, from Maiiritiiis: Mr. Dcnglas; 
Mr. Kemp; Mr. Marot ; Mr. Uelange; three chil- 
dren. 

Per Sarah, from Manilla ; The Rev. Frederick 
Nevering. 

Per Htmohia, fiom Bengal (additional); Lieut. 
M.ngrath, H. M. 3<lregt. ; Misses Turner, Bla- 

S avc, Martin, and Doupn ; Masters Turner, two 
oweroft, and two Cowie. (('has. Grant, Esq. was 
landed at the Cape.)— From the Cape; Major 
Douglas ; Master Douglas. 

Per John, from V. I). Land ; Capt. and Mrs* 
Wright and two children; Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Burns and servant : Mr. and Mrs. Andrews and 
two children; Mr. Thoineloe ; Mr. Archer; Mr. 
Hobson. 

Per City of Edinburgh, from N. .S, Wales ; Col. 
Despard, H. M. 17th tegt. ; Mrs. Despard and 
three children; Col. Britton, H. M. 4th regt. ; 
Capt. Clunie, U. M. 17th regt. ; Capt. Flusher, H. 
M. .'iuth regt. : Dr. Osborn, 11. N. ; Mrs. Bowen ; 
Mr. Tincouibe: Mr. Riley. 

Per Auriga, from N. S. Wales: J. B. Montefiore, 
Esq. : Mrs. Moiiteflurc and fomily ; Dr. M'Fernau; 
Mr. J. Blow. 

Per Warrior, from N. .S. Wales : Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownlow and family ; Mr. and Mrs. M'Naghtcn 
and family; Mr. and Mrs. Morns and family; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
ley; Mr. Isaac Simmons; Mr. Canar. 

Per Spartan, from Singapojee: Rev. J. T. Jones ; 
Mis. Jones and family. 


Per Bombay, from China s Junes Franklin, Esq.s 
J. P. Webber, Esq. 

Per William , from N. S. Wales: John Malcolm, 
Esq.; Mrs. Malcolm; Masters Johnand Wm.MaL 
colm ; Dr. C. F. France, R. N. ; Mr. and Mrs, 
Whyte; Mr. and Mrs. Hall; Mrs. Nixon and 
chiia ; Mr. and Mrs. Pantem and six children ; Mr. 
and Mrs. HllL 

Expected. 

Per Java, from Bombay: Capt. Brucks, Indian 
Navy; Capt. Bankier, R. N.; Mrs. Jeffreys and 
four cluldren from Mangalore. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Malabar, for Bombay: Col. Robertson; 
Col. Dagnold; Capt. Sir Keith Jackson, H. M. 4th 
L. D’-ags., and lady; Dr. Crawford and lady; 
Mrs. Dunlop and two other ladies ; Miss Morse ; 
Miss Dowling; Chos. Sims, Esq. ; Capt. Spencer } 
Mr. Brown. 

PerLofulon, for Bengal: Mrs. Lumsden ; Mrs. 
Parsons; Capt Darby and lady; Mr. Vigemon 
and family; Mr. Squire, lady, and two other 
ladies; Miss (barter; Miss Gale; Capt. Robb: Mr. 
Willis; Mr. Paltison ; Mr Le Page; Mr. Fer- 
guBsun; Mr. Tv.’isden; two Masters Martindale. 

Per llMriofid, for Bengal (from Liverpool: Mrs 
Dunmore; Mrs. M'Leod, Miss Hamilton; J. Su- 
therland, Esq. ; T. rtrttinger, E.sq. ; D. MacKin- 
non, Esq. ; H. Ilouslon, Esq.; J. Macdonald, Esq.; 
Capt. Dunmore, Bengal army; Lieut. Collins, 
ditto; Mr. Plait; Mr. Ross; Mr. Reid; Mr. 
Owens; Mr. C. Sutherland ; two servants. 

Per Java, for Madras and Bengal; Capt. Biir- 
rhell, :M Barts, In charge of troops; Lieut. Gavin, 
ICtii L. Diag3. ; Lieut. Macartney, l;tth ditto; 
Lieut. Pioise, 2()th F.; Lieut. Gibbs, Ifith F.; 
Ensigns Graves and Cutfe, 45th F.; Ensigns Cum- 
berland and Shelton, 44th F. : Ensigns Burgh, 
Lawience, and Langdale, 41st F. ; Ens. Mitchell; 
4!Hh F. ; Ensigns I lumphrcysand Choker, .39lh F., 
Ktis. Mem, l.'lthregt. ; En.i. Robson, 2lith F. ; 
Ensigns Klmhirst, Slorf'sn, and Pine, !«h F. ; 
Cornet Yule, liith L. Drags.; Cornet Cathrey, 
lllh do.; Assist. Surg. Law, 3d Buffs; Assist. 
Surg. Barnes. I'Sth regt. ; Assist. Surg. Marshall, 
•Irtth regt. ; also dmu hnicnls, amounting to 32B 
men from depots of Chitthain ami Maidstone. 

Per Duke o/j'edjhrd, for Miulras .ind Bengal.’ 
Mrs. and Miss Listf-r; Mrs. and Miss Dealtry; 
Mrs- Aniey; Mrs. 1 I«tI and family ; Miss Shak- 
spearc; two Misses Sinclair; two Misses Johnson; 
two Misses Brown; Mr. Lister; Rev. Mr. Ham- 
mond; Mr. RolnriHon; Mr. Mackenzie; Mr. N. 
Faudon ; Mr. Beattie. 

Per Banetto Junior, for Madras and Bengal; 
Mrs. Davics* Tlis. Rowlnndson ; Mrs. Becher ; 
Mi'S Wilkinson; (1. Tixl, Esq. 11. C. .S. ; Capt. 
Hallaii; Lieut. C. Rowlandson, 46th Madras N.l.; 
Lieut. 1). Birley, 27th do. ; Lieut. G. Tyler, 53d 
B. N. I. ; Lieut. J. A. De Balinhard, H. M. ser- 
vice; Lieut. J. Wilkinson, 44ih M. N. 1.; Ens. 
11. M. Becher, 56th B. N. I,; Mr. Uaslewood; 
Mr. Wiliam; Mr. Fluyd; Mr. Bainficld. 

Per iMdy Flora, for Madras; The Baroness 
Kulzleben; Mrs. Cooper; Mrs. Faith; Mrs.Jo]|ic; 
Mrs. C.artbcw; Mrs. Srannan; Misses Iluuifreys, 
Whannell, Marriot, Home, and three Scunnan ; 
Major General Sir George Elder ; Capt. Lang ; 
Capt. Carthew; Capt. Ford; Capt. Hill; Capt. 
Scarman; Capt. Grcenville<. Lieut. Watts; Lieut. 
Hamilton: Mr. Lamb; Mr. M'Pherson. 

Piv Triumph, for Cape and Bom by : Mrs. and 
Miss Pclly: Mrs. ami Miss James; MiuKeay; 
Mr. Grant; Mr. Russell} Mr. Malcolm; Mr. 
Eyles. 

Per Jjord Hungerford, for Bengal ; Mrs. Clarke 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer; Dr. and Mrs. 
Duncan; Mr. and Mrs. Russell; Misses Sueyd, 
Watson, Bacon, and M'Gregor ; the Misses Ross : 
Maj. Campbell; BirC. Ouchterlony tMuns-Aubin. 

Per Windsor, for Bengal : Capt. S<nncrvillo ; Dr. 
Colvin; Mr. Br.acken; Mr. Sawers; Mr. Raven- 
bhaw; Mr. Daric. 

Per Exmnuth, True Briton, Royal Admiral, ami 
iMdy Fr-versham, for India: Lieul. Sparkr and 
Ens. Piercy, 2d F.; Lieut. Whitworlii, 3d F.; 
Lieut. Beebec, 6th F. : Lieut. Matthews and Ens. 
Powell) 17th JF, } Capt. Figott) 26th ¥, ; Lieut. 
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Stokei and Ens. Wolfe. 89th F.; Eniigm Ann- 
strong and Lee, 40th F. ; Lieut. Hill. 4Ist F. : Ens. 
Blenkinsopp, 45th F. : Capt. Parr, S4t;i F. ; Lieut. 
Butler, 65th F. ; Ensigns Lynch and Stanley, 57th 
F. ; Ens. Leathani, G3d F. 

Per Marquis of Hasting, for Bombay : Mrs. 
Taylor; Mrs. I.,angfor(l; Mrs. Griflithsand Master 
Grmiths: Mrs. Thornton ; Misses Taylor, Hose, 
Tanner, Ilawlins, and Skeene; Mr. Langford; Mr. 

J aylor; Capt. Thornton; Capt. Clarke; Lieut. 
tKinson. 

Per H. M. S. Bufalo, for South Australia : 
Capt. llindntiarsh (governor), his family, and 
200 male and female emigrants. 


LOSS OF SHIPFINO. 

The Pirmfer, Byron, which left Madras 15th Fe- 
bruaiy for London, was totally destroyed by Are 
at Ascension on the 3()th May : crew all saved. 

The Hw, Nutting, from Cork to New .vputh 
Walw, was lost in Jervis Bay, i»re\ ious to 15lh Dec. 
last; convicts, guard, and crew saved. 

‘ The Jane and Henry, Cobern, is totally lost in 
Torres i>traits : crew saved. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlRTilS. 

June 20. At Halket Park, Kilmarnock, the lady 
of Capt. Carstairs, Bombay N. 1., of a daughter. 

30. At Camberwell Grove, the lady of Cept. 
Alexander Nairne, of a son. 

juhfTu In Portland-plaoe, the lady of James 
Iluddell Todd. Esq., of a daughter. 

(). At Bath, the lady of Bvdx'rt Brooke, Fsq., 
late of the Bengal civil service, of a son and lieir. 

7. At Allonhy, near Cockcrmoulh, the laily of 
Capt. J. Steel, of the Bengal army, of a sv»n. 

12. The wife of Mr. Villiers Pearce, formei’vof 
the Iloyal Navy, and late of the post-oflicc depart- 
ment, Sydney, N. .S. Wale*-, of a son. 

20. In New Broad- Street, the lady of George 
Farbury, Esq., ofaron. 

jMtely. At Mitford Lodge, Hants, the lady of 
Colonel Henry Roberts, C. U., of a son. 


MARRIAOES. 

May 19. At Weymouth, Dr. J. Horace Freer, of 
HaeVney, late of King-street, Finsbury square, 
London, and formerly of CaUutta. to Emily, wi- 
. low of the late Dr. .fohn Ollive, of Staines, Mid- 
dlesex, and youngest daughter of the late 1 hoin.as 
Hixlson, Esq., of Kiwiplon House, East Riding, 
county of York. 

June 22. At Abbeville (France), IloliertWilli.im 
Berudacci, Esti.,o(ficerof theFreiirh Moyal Studs, 
second son of the late Anthony Bertolaai. Esq., 
ciiutroller-gencral of finance, &r. at Ctylon, to 
Cecilia Cobham. youngest daughter ()f the late 
Joseph Martyr, Esq., of Greenwich, Kiiil. 

. 26. At Edmlmrgh, Joscpii Ranipi.ii, Esq., to 

- 4 Ehza, daughter of the late Robert I’ulloii, E»q.,of 
V Calcutta. 

27. At Dublin, John fcrahain, Esq., youngerson 
of the late Lieut. Col. (Jrahain, to Sonhia, daugh- 
tor of the late Capt. G. H. Alley, of tfie Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

28. At Bath, Lieut. Col. Andrew Campbell, lion. 
E. I. Company’s artillery, Bombay eslablislnncnt, 
retired, and of Avisyard, county of Ayr, to Nuxila 
Anne, daughter of the late Col. Maxwell, of Birds- 
town, county of Donegal, Ireland. 

29. At Paris, Richard Ouseley, Esq., son of Sir 


William Ouseley, and nephew to the Right Hon* 
Sit Gore Ouseley, Bart., to Prances Sarah Plare, 
wly surviving daughter of the late Wm. Walter 
Jones, £8(|., of Gurrey, Carmarthenshire. 

July 2. At Paris, Mr. M. Wilson, to Mary Ann 
Susannah, daughter of Mr. Henry Kemp, late of 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s marine service. 

5. At St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the 
Rev. George Bingham, of Melcombe Bingham, 
county of Dorchester, to Frances Byam Blagrave, 
only daughter of Anthony Blagrave, Esq., for- 
merly of the lion. E. I. Company’s Bengal civil 
establishment. 


12. AtRyde, Islcof Wight, Charles GrlQln, Esq., 
of the Bengal army, to Sophia, only surviving 
daughter or the late Capt. Steele, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 


“ At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. George 
Trevor, S.C.L , of Magdalen Hall, Oxfonl, chap- 
lain to the forces in Madras, to Elizatieth Loulut, 
eldest daughter of Ihristopher P. Garrick, Fsq., 
nt Riohnioud, and of Cleve, m the county of So- 
merset. 

1.1. At the Cathedral Church of Durham, Vis- 
rouiit Chelsea, eldest son of the Earl of Cadogan, 
to Mary .‘^arah, third daughter of the linn, and 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and niece to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Marquis Wellesley. 

14. At llitchain, Bucks, Lieut. Col. Home, Ma- 
dras army, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Duncan 
CainplKdl, Esq. of Yoik-pl.ue, liarnsbury l*.\rk, 
Islington. 

2:5. At St. Pancras Church, Rolx“rt Il.aycock, 
Ehip c)f Shrewsbury, to Susannah EliiaU-lh, daugh- 
ter of the late James Hutchinson, Esq., Eoat-Inuia 
Company’s service. 


DFAins . 

Jpnl 21. On Iwnnl the Vfn-ftthyA, on her passage 
to Algoa Bay, Susan M'Donald, wifi* of the Rev. 
Uolx'rt Nil on, missionary loCafTrarin. 

June 12. At his seat at Bushy, in the (Kith year 
of his age, D.uld Halliburton, Esq., formerly of 
the Madras Civil Servite. 

2.1. At Waiulsworth, Robert Biikiirds, E.sq , 
formerly fust in Couiiiil .it Bomlsiy, allerwards 
M.i*. for WiMitlon B.isset, and l.illeily F.ictory 
Inspector for Laiuasli'ie .uul Noikshire. Mr. 
Ilid.ards’s lit.-niy rru ills .ire well known, but he 
is thiefly distiiiguishcd by his long con'iniied piih- 
lic adv<Kat y of a Ircu trade to the Eimt-linlim and 
with Cliinn. 

2H At Cheltenham, Lieut. Col. James I.awrie, 
of the Bengal army. 

.'ki. At Bariibtaple, Sus.mna register riidhaidson, 
ngtsl 18, eldest daughter ol the lute ( apt. (itsirge 
Uieliardsoii. oftlie Hoii. E. L Company's service. 

Jtf/v Ul. .Sir Fi.ancis Free'mg, Hart , Si-iretary 
to the Gemral Post ollice, In his 72d year. 

— - At Truro, aged /.'i, Mr. John Lamler, father 
of the celebirited African traiellers. 

28. At .Sioke Newington, aged (it, 'rhoinas 
Fisher, Esq . .'-eiiulier ofthe Retools to the Hon. 
E.ist-IndiaConqMuy, in whose servH e he liml been 
lor upwards of .'io ve.irs. 

].ntelv. At Corfe, in Corsica, M. Paolo Vignalc, 
formerly almoner to Hie Emjieror Napoleon at .St. 
Helena. He w.as killed by a inuskel-jmll, at the 
moment of shutting Ins window. The nntlior, 
and the cause of this attempt, arc cijuaily un- 
known. 

— At Malta, after a few hniirs’ Illness, M. 
Blacquc. editor of the Moniteur (Jttomnu. 

— At Calais, M. Labiidc, the telebraled natu- 
ralist. 

— At Millburn Ttiwcr, near Eilinburgh, the 
Right Hem. .Sir It. Liston, Bart., K.(i. C.B., lately 
reiui-sentalive of His Britannic Maj»i,ty at Con- 
stantiuople, in the 'J4lh year of hw age. 
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M.B« The lettfTi'P.C* denote primatOfU or manujheturere* prire» : A. advance (per cent.) on themmef 
D. diHcount (per cent.) on the eame t N.D. no demand.~-Thfi bazar mavnd is equal 82 B>. 2 o:. 2 
drs.t and lOOftasar maut^s equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa,Rupees H. nids. produce 
6 to per cent, more than when sold by C^. Rupees F. mds.-.The Madras Candy is equal to 5U0tb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i lb. Tfie Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, February II, 1836. 


- 34 8 ! 
— 34 8 ; 


Rs.A< Rs. A.' I 

Anchors 12 8 rtz)> 19 O' 

Bottles ••••HIO H 12 - 9 4 ' 

Coals D- 0 7 — 0 81 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 . • F. md 34 0 

L Brasiers’, do. 34 0 

Thick sheets do. 

— — Old Gross do. 32 4 — 32 8 

Bolt do. 33 0 — as 8 

— Tile do. 31 6 — 32 2 

Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 36 0 

— Peru Slab CtRs. do. 28 4 — 29 12 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. — - 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz nee. 

Muslins, assort do. 

_ Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 

Cutlery, fine 5 to lOA. A P.C. 

Glass.. 7A. - 12A. ! 

Hardware 2ft D. — 50D. 

Hosiery, cotton 20 to 50A.&P.C. 

Ditto, silk 20 to 35 D.&P.C 


3 0 — 3 ft 


— 13 0 
0 61—0 81 


• Rs.A. 

Iron, .Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. A 1 @ 

flat do. 5 0 — 

— English, sq do. 2 9 — 

flat do. 97 — 

Bolt do. 2 9 — 

' Sheet do. 5 4 — 

Nalls cwt. 110 — 

, Hoops F.md. 6 2 — 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 

Leatl, Pig ....F.md. 6 1 — 

unstamped do. 5 13 — 

Millinery ft to 251). 

Shot, patent bag 2 6 — 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mil. 6 9 — 

Stationery 5 tu25 1). 

.Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 14 — 

Swedish do. 6 8 — 

Tin Pljitcs S.'i.Rs. box 14 H) — 

Woollens, Broad cloth, line . .yd. .ft 0 — 

coarse and middling.... 14 — 

Flannel fine 10 — 


Rs..A. 
5 3 
5 2 
2 11 
2 9 
2 11 
5 10 
15 8 
5 5 


5 15 
SiP.C 

3 4 

6 10 
AP.C. 

6 4 


MADRAS, January 20, 1836. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 12 ( 

Copper, Sheathing candy 265 

— Cakes do. 

Old do. 2.30 - 

— Nalls, assort do. 350 - 

Cottons, Chintz piece 4 - 

— Ginghams do. 2 • 

Congdoth, fine do. 0 - 

Cutlery, coarse 15A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 254.- 

Iron, Swedish, candy 40 

— English bar do. 18 - 

i— Flat and bolt .do. 18 - 


Rs. 

1 14 

|lron Hoops 


Rs. Rs. 

18 19 


Nail’s 


HO — 115 



Lead, Pig 


42 — 45 

240 

Sheet 


:w — 40 

370 

Millinery 


20 A.— 2ft 

5 

Shot, p.itent 

bag 

3 - 3i 

3 

S))eltcr 


40 — — 

14 

Stationery 

Overstocked. 

20A. 

Steel, English 

.Swenish 


60 — flft 

25A. 


70 - 75 

— 

Tin Plates 


JU — 19 

.30A. 

Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine 

lOA. — LftA. 

• 50 

1 coarse 


Wanted 

19 

Flannel, fine 


12tol4\n8.pr.y(l. 

19 

Ditto, coarse ... 


8tolOAns. do. 


BOMBAY, March 12, 1836. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 @ 14 

Bottles doz. 1.4 — — 

Coal ton 10 — 12 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt, SI 

Thick sheets do. 5ft 

Plate bottoms do. ft5 

— Tile do. 44 — 45 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

— — Longcloths 

— — Muslins — — 

— Other goods 

Yarn. Nos. 20 to 100 ... .lb . 0.11 — l.i2 

Cutlery, table lOA . 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. — 20D. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. — — 


I Rs. 

ilron, SwtHlish St. candy ft I 

[ English do. 23 — 

i Hoops cwt. .ft.4 

Nails do. 12 

Sheet do. 5.8 

Rwlforlwlts St. candy 23 

do. for nails do. 28 — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 10.4 

I .Sheet do. 10 

Millinery 10 I). 

Shot, p.atent cwt. 10 — 

.S)H>lter do. 7-8 

Stationery P. C. 

.Steel, Swedish tub 10 

i Tin Plates Imx 15.8 

: Woollens, Rro<ad cloth, flnci,.. yd. 4 — 

coiirse 1.12 — 

Flannel, fine 1.4 — 


Rs. 

2.3.8 


CANTON, March 8, 1836. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece 3 (<^ 41 

Longcloths do. 3 — 10 ' 

Muslins, 20 ytls dt». — — 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. ft — 9 

Randannoes do. 1.25—1.45 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 40 — 46 

Iron. Bar do. 2.25 — 

Rod do. .'UiO— .3.75 

Lead, Pig do. 6..30 — 


Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul .30 @ 60 

Steel, Sweilish tub 3.75 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.30 — 1.4(i 

do. ex super yd. 2..ft0 — 2.r5 

—— Camlets at Lintin pee. 28 — 30 

Do. Dutch do. 36 — .38 

I.ong Ells do. 9—91 

'I'lii, Stniits pecul 16 — 

Tin Plates box 7 — 7f 
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Drs. 

Anchor* pecul (J ^ 

Bottles 1(K) — 

Copper Nail* and Sheathing pecul 3f5 — 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. by 3(iin. pcs. 2 — 

Imit. Irish 24 • 34-;iri do. 2 - 

Longcloih* 38 to 40 « • • 34-38 do. 4i - 

da do SOfinedo. 5 — 

— — do. do 40-44 do. 4 - 

— - do. do. • • ■ . 44-34 do. & — 

— ■ ■■ ». — ■ — 54 do. — 

— PriTita, 7 -S, sitigle colours do. 2 — 

9-8 do. 2* - 

Cambric, 1 2 yds. by 45 to 50 in.- -do. ij - 

Jaconet, 20 40 • - 44 • • • -dci. 2 — 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. 1 - 

— . Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 ~ 


7h Cotton Hkfa. imh. Datlick, dbic.- -do*. 2} ftz), 4 

— ; do. do Piillicat doz. Ij — 2 

37 I Twist, :I0 to 40 ptYiil .V> — .57 

21 , Hardware, and ciWhO Cutlery scarceA.w.’inU'il 

21 llron, Swedish pecul .H — 31 

5 English do. 2S -- 2i 

5i ' Nail, rod ilo. 3 — 31 

61 ;Lead, Pig tU fli ftj 

9 Sheet do. 5 — r>l 

— jShot, patent iMg — — 

21 Spelter pcml 5J — 61 

21 'Steel, Swedish do. 41 — 4) 

24 English do. — — 

21 iWoollens, Long Ells pcs. <1 _ io 

14 Camblets do. 25 — ;t0 

51 j Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REM' 

Calcutta, March 4, 1838.— The market for Piece 
Go<^ is in a healthy condition. The iate arrivals 
from Idvetpool and Glasgow found the liazaar 
bare of several descriptions of light goals, mure 
particularly Lappets. Books, .and Mulls, which 
accordingly met, and would still experience, a 
ready andprohtable sale. Jaconet Muslins, like- 
wise, have Wl a good demand, and continue to be 
cnquiri'd for, the stock licing inalerate. The more 
heavy (iottona, say -Shirtings, and Cambrics, arc 
abundant, and less sale.able. Of printed Gooils, 
Bengal Stripes, and single coloured Platt's, meet 
with buyers, but recent sales have been effetted at 
rates not generally remunerative. Other descrii*- 
tionof prints are without cniiulry.— The market 
for Cotton Yarn may Ik? consliiered in a very un- 
certain and unsatisfactory state.— The Woollen 
market offers little subject for remark ; the sales 
for the last two months ha^ e certainly been greater, 
and at better rates than for some time Ix'fore, but 
the amount altogether has not lieon large.— The 
Copper and Spelter market may be coiisulcrtHl in 
an encouraging state. — English Iron, large imports, 
and market looking low.— Eic//. I’cnr Ou reut. 

SivfcttiHvc, Mutch 1J>, 18;iG.— During the week 
our demand for Cotton Piei e Goods has been very 
active, chiefly for the Siam market, and rather 
extensive sales have liceii effected — Woollens: we 
have no transactions to notice since our last. ( am- 
leth and Lady’s Cloth .are in rather better eiuiuiry 
at our uiiotations. The present stock of Long- 
Ells, which does not cxieed 1,2<H) pieces, will most 
likely ere long bo purchased by the Cothlii-Chl- 


R KS. 

ncse.— Cotton Twist: Grey Mnlc continues in 
steady emmiry, and only l.’id pet uls .at market. In 
coloured Twist we arc without any transactions to 
report: but Turkey .and Iinperi.il Bed, .uid Dark 
Blue, NtM. .38 to 48, will we expect ere long lie in 

{ [tx)d enauiry, Tlie taste for Grange Tw 1st has of 
atemucli decreased, and at present the artiile i* 
unsaleable.— Sales of Bar Iron have btvn made 
since our last of .k)(t pocnls at dols, 2« per pecul. 
but an ad\ance is fully nnticip.ated should we Ik* 
much longer without fiirtber importul ions. Nail 
Ual Iron of assortetl small sizes is at present wantni. 
Swctlish Bar Iron, the market well supplieil. Spel- 
ter and Pig Lead continue to Ik: inutb wiiiitea at 
our quotatiniw. Steel in partial demand. 

tenanic, Jan. 4, IfCkJ.— Our mnrki*t continues 
Ixireof produce, ami much in activity la the de- 
mand for Europe manufactures. 

Cniitoit, March \, lH;i8 —Cotton Piece Goals In 

f orkf demand. Cotton Yarn still very drill of sale, 
.ong Ells have dcclmcsl a little in price.— AfrorA 
8. No alteration in the price* of Cotton Picee 
G(K)ds. ('otton V'arti, no miprnrement} late iin- 

B stations have Ireen considerable, Woolli*n*, 
road-cloth, (lull. Camlels, in demand. Iron Bod 
has advanced a little in price. Tin i’lates arc still 
declining. 

Miiuilla, Jau. 8, 183t; — The market Is well *up- 
plicnl with Cotton cihkIs, and overstiK’ked with 
somedcsinptions, also with Woollens, and price* 
are low.— l-'reights to Euro|)e, nominal.— Mwiv A 4. 
Kvchange on London, <i moiilliH' sight, 4«. 7d. to 
4s. tW. per dol., .uid saleable. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Mat'cli^, 1830’. 
Government Securities. 

Biiy.lR9.As. Rs.AvrsclI. 

Prein. 18 0 Six percent. Rcmittable 1.5 8 Prem. 

Prem. (l » -Second per cent ? „ 

2 12 Third .5 per cent 2 H Prem. 

Disc. 2 8 Four per cent. Loan- ■ 2 lU Disc. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (KMHXi) - . . • -Sa-Rs- -'J.-WO « r,.niQ 

Union Bank . . (2,5iKi) tkK) to 7OU prem. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government^nd salary bills 4 0 no. 

Interest on loans on govt, paper .... .5 0 do. 
Hate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, si* months’ sight, to 
buy, 2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. 21d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, Jan, 20, I83f5. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable I.oan, six per cent.— 1.'»4 per ct. prem. 
Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. 1825, five per ccnt.-2 
prem.— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 2 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 44 <Iisc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 41 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months,-to buy, 2s,; to sell, 
1*. lid. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, March 12, 183c». 
Exchanges. 

Dills on London, at 8 mo. sight, 2s. Ipl. to 2s. IJd. 
per Kiipee. 

On Calcutta, at SOdays’sight, KUt. Ito 10».!1 Bom. 

Ks. per 1(M> Mcca Kupcc-s. 

On Madra.s. at 3ll days’ sight, 102.3 to 10.1 Bom. 
Rs. per HXI Madras Bs. 

Govemnieiil Securities. 

nemitlahleLo.'ui,125lolJ.5.4 Hmn.Bs.pc*rl(iO‘?n.ns. 
5 PIT cent. Lckui of l»2J-2;i, according to the ih-tUkI 
of discharge, 109 to 10!l 4 jut ditto. 

Ditto of ltP2.'.-28, 10!> to 111.12 pcT ditto. 

Ditto of 1B29-T0, II 1.12 to liaper ililla 
4 per cent. Loan of l«;i2-.l.1, 108-4 m Hh».H per ditto. 

Singapore, March 19, 1838. 

Exc hiinges. 

On I.ondoii, 3 to 8 mo. sight, 4s. -'.Id- to Is. fid. per 
oJ! Bengal, gov. bills L’lHiSa. Hs- per KH» cloll.irs. 

Canton, March 8, 1838. 

Exchanges, kc. 

On London, 8 mo. sight, 4s. lOil perSp. Dol. 

E. 1. Co’s Agents for advance* on ccaisignmcnts, 

oJ’lU-ngak -'Briv-ite Bills. 212 «a. Bs per m 

Sp. lioK—Coinpaiiy’s dull), .«! day c. ^'lO's.i.Bs. 

On Boinliay, ditto Mom. B«. tft'o to per ditto 
yycee bilvw at Linlin, 34 to 4 |>ercenl. prem. 
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1839 .] Home InUUlgence, 

LONDON PRICE CURRENT, July 2G, 1836. 




— 0 3 <5 


3 1> 0 
0 0 9V 
la 0 0 


EAST-IKUIA AKO CHINA PRODUCE. 

£• t. d. £. ». d‘ 

Coffee, Batavia c\vt. 2 12 o @ 3 10 0 

i.— Samarang 2 3 0 — 2 10 0 

Cberibon 3 0 0 — 3 3 0 

Sumatra f 2 1 0 — 2 H 0 

Ceylon 2 1(» 0 - 2 13 0 

Mocha 2 16 0 - 4 15 0 , 

Cotton, Surat lb o 0 6 — o n 7S 

Madras 0 0 5* - 0 0 7i 

Bengal 0 0 41 — 0 0 Oi, 

Bourbon none — — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — 18 0 0 

Anniscpds, Star 4 15 0 — ■ 

Borax, Uefincd 3 3 9 

— - Unrefined 3 14 0 

f'ainphire, In tub 10 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -tb 0 2 11 

Ceylon 0 1 4 

(’assia Buds ,..cwt. 5 0 0 

Ligrea 3 7 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 5 

China Boot cwt. 17 0 0 

Cubelw 2 14 (f — 2 19 

Drage.n’s Bhwxl 10 0 0 -* 25 0 0 

Cum \ m moll iac, drop . . 6 0 0 — « 0 0 

Arabic 2 15 0 — 4 a 0 

AssafmtliU 1 10 0 — 4 15 0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 3 10 0 — 10 0 0 

Annni 5 0 0 — a 6 0 

GamlHigium 5 o 0 — 17 0 9 

Mynh 4 10 0 — 15 0 o 

Olibanum o lU 0 — 2 la 0 

Kino 12 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 4 0 

Dye 0 3 3 

Shell cwt. 5 10 0 

Stick 0 2 0 

Musk, Ciiina oz. 0 10 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 6 0 

Dll, (Russia oz. 0 6 0 

Cinnamon 0 4 0 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 14 6 

Caja-iuta on. o 0 4 

Mace 0 0 2 

I Nutmegs 0 1 2 

Opium 

Bnubarb <1 2 6 

Sal Ainmoiuac cwt. 3 (5 0 

Senna lb o 0 3 

Turmeric, .lava cwt. 0 12 0 

Bengal 0 1(5 0 

1 <' 0 

Calls, in Sorts n me 

, Blue * 

Hides, Hutlalo lb 0 0 3 

Oji and Cow 0 9 3 

Indigo, Blue and Violet 

Ex, fine 111. and Violet 

I’lirple and V lolet .... 

Muh to gofid violet • • 

Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

Consuming, imd.tolinc — 

— Do. ord. .and low .... 

1)0. \fry low 

Madias, nud. to good 

Oude.goodmid.&good 


0 3 9 

a a 0 

9 3 10 

1 5 0 
0 8 6 
0 9 9 

0 5 9 

1 15 9 
0 9 (5 
9 0 3 
9 I 5 

0 3 (5 

3 7 0 
!) 1 2 
on 9 
9 18 0 

1 5 0 


t 

& 1 0 
t) 11 0 
9 15 0 

I a 0 

6 


0 6 6 
9 16 6 
0 17 0 
9 13 * 
9 0 
It 14 
1 1 
1 11 
1 7 


X. £• !>• 

Mother-o’-Pearl o u, o /a r 

Shells, China 3 10 9 @ j 0 

Nankeens piece .— 

Rattans UK> 0 2 

Rice, Bengal White.... cwt. o 13 9 

■ Patna o ii; ' 

• Java 

Safflower... 

Sago 

Pe-arl 

Saltpetre . .. 

Silk, Company's Bengal lb o 17 

■ Novi — — 

• China T'laflee 1 4 

- Bengal Privilege 0 15 

T.iy.sam 1 p 0 - 

f^pi cs. Cinnamon 9 15 9 - 

Cloves 0 11 19 - 

M.ico 0 3 6 — 0 7 

Nutmegs 9 4 11 -- 0 6 

(Jing^r cwt. 1 18 6 — 3 5 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 41 — 9 U 

White 0 1 9 — 9 1 n 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 19 0 — 2 3 l> 

Siam .and Chiiu 1 11 9 — 200 

Mauritius (duly paid) 3 3 0 — 3 11 6 

M in ilia .and J. 11 a .... 1 9 0 — 2 2 0 

Tea, nok?.a lb — — — — 

Soudiong —— 

C.aper*- — —— 

Tw.uikav — 

Pekoe, (Ouinge, &c.). . —— 

llyHvnSkin — — — — 

V'oung iiy-oii — 

Giun).*ader, Imjien.il — 

Tin, H.nua. cwt. 6 19 0 — — 

'r»7rtoiseshill ....lb 1 2 9 ■— 1 18 9 

Vermilion lb 9 4 0 — 

Wax twi. 7 5 9 — 8 6 9 

Wwd, Saunders Bed . .Ion 7 9 9 7 5 9 

KlHiiiy 16 0 9 — 18 9 0 

S.ipan 6 15 0 — IJ 9 9 

AUirUAI.ASIAN I'HODtU'R. 

Cedar W.Mid foot 9 0 6 — ft 0 7 

Oil, Eish ti.a 34 19 0 — 35 9 9 

WhalelHine tun 12U 9 9 — — 

Wool, N. .S. Wales, v}z> 

Best lb ft 3 ft -- ft 3 3 

Infeiior U I 3 ~ 9 3 2 

V. D. L,in !, i'»;. 

Best ft 1 111 — ft 3 9 

Inferior 9 19 — 019 

SOL'TII AKKICAN I'UODIH’lt. 

.Moes cwt. 1 19 6 — 1 13 0 

Ostrii h Feathers, und....lb 

(, mu Arabic cwt. 15 9 — 

Hnlv’s, i)iy lb 0 9 4i( — 

.s.ilted 9 0 31 — .. *. -- 

Oil, P.ilni cwt. I 18 6 — 1 19 9 



Wax 7 19 9 

Wme.Cai e.Mad.,lvsl . |»iiie 17 9 9 

I )(>. 2<l .V.Jd finality . . 14 o It 

WofKl, Teak ioad 9 5 9 

Wool lb. 9 I 6 


III 0 
9 61 


8 9 0 
l!t 9 0 
I.”) It 0 
10 lU 0 
0 2 9 




Price. 

DividcndsJ 

DOCKS. 


113 

— p. cent. 


(.Stock).... 

.58 

2i p. cent.' 



91 

3 p. cent. 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto fbtto ii-i 


102 

41 p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 

VVu,t-lndia 

(.Stock)....] 

1U8 

5 p. cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

40 




i •'’7 





131 

1 i 



•SouUi African Bank. . . . 

nrnry 



- 


, .July ‘Jt;, 

1 Slit;. 



('apital. 1 
1 1 

Shares 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, July 26, 1836. 


Stfffflr.— There Is a good demand for British 
Plantation Sugar, principally from the grocers. 
The stock of West India Sugars is now 26,476 hds. 
and trs. being I,6(K> less than last year. The stock 
of Mauritiiis is now .’if), 432 hags, which is 20,126 
less than last year. There has been a steady de- 
mana for Mauritius by the grocers at former rates. 
The demand for Bengal Sugar has been very mo* 
derate, owing to the holders refusing to submit to 
easier prices, and the limited business done has 
been conhned to small parcels taken by the grocers. 

Tea.— The fine Teas at the public sales this day, 
mostly sold briskly at full ftrices, particularly the 
Congous, which went off with considerable spirit. 
Some fine Twankays were taken in at an advance 
of 2d. The ordinary kinds of Tea are not cheaper, 
but they went ofr heavily, and a large }K)rtion 
bought in. Congous, fine, sold at Is. ]()d. to 28. 5]di 
common Is. 2d. to Is. 3|d. Uysons, common, 
9 b. f)d. to 2s. lid.— The East-India Company have 
issued their declaration for the sale of Teas in 
September next. The declaration amounts to 
4,(K)0,OUr)lbs., and comprises .^OU.OUOlbs. of Bohea, 
2>770,<HM))b8. of Congou, Souchong, and Pekoe: 
tlOO.oiKdbs. of Twankay. and 130,(KKill». of Hyson. 
In the present declaration there is KlO.OtlOlbs. less 
of Bohea than In the June sale; l(Ml,0()(,ibs. less of 
Twankay ; an increase of 170,0(M)lbs. of Congou, 
.Souchong, &c., and 30,(KXllba. more of Hyson. 
The whole amount of Bohea Teas entered under 
the treasury minute, for payment of the duty of 
l8.(id. per lb. until the 1st of August next, is 
above l2,<yX),(KX)lbs. 

— The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the July nuhlic 
sales of Indigo, which commenced on the i2tn, and 
closed on the 26th Inst. 

The quantity declared for sale was 0,.360 chests, 
which wresenteil the following assortment IKK) 
chests nne shipping qualities, 2,t)<)l) middling to 
g(Md do., 2,.’i(Hl fine consumers to middling do., 
2,4UU ordinary to good consuming (pialities, 475 
ordinary and very low sorts, 244 Madras, 244 Kur* 
l»ah, 2 Manilla, and 4 Pondicherry. Previous to 


the opening, and during the progress of the 
103 chests were withdrawn by the proprietors. 

The sale b^an with spirit at an advance on 
the April sale of 6d. to Dd., being rather above the 

E revioiu market prices, the proprietors supporting 
ut at the same time meeting the buyers at these 
rates : as the sale proceeded, and even as early as 
the second day, the great competition between the 
buyers for export drov^ prices up, and the advance 
on last sale ranged from 9d. to is. for middling 
good and fine qualities, and (id. to !)d. for ordinary 
and consuming sorts. At these rates the sale con- 
tinued with greater regularity, less difibrence of 
opinion, and more general spirit than has been re- 
marked for many years past, and it closed with the 
same briskness and as high prices as had hitherto 
beenpald. 

“ The principal feature of this sale, which has 
been a matter of astonishment to all those con- 
nected with the article of Indigo, is, that at a sale 
of such magnitude, buyers should have been found 
for nearly the whole quantity, evidently with very 
little assistance from speiulation on the spot ; and 
that prices should have gradually advanced from 
the beginning to the conclusion of the sale. This 
result, however, shows that stocks on the Conti- 
nent, especially Germany and the North, are much 
tcduceil, and that the flourishing state of their 
manufactures, the increased consumption of In- 
digo, and the very rwluced stock in I>ondon (from 
which, excepting Krance, the whole of Europe 
draws its supplies) have at last awakened the atl en- 
tion of Foreign consumers, who have, since 1833, 
alloweil their stocks to run unusually low. 

The home trade bought freely, and took full 
as much as their usual share, say ammt 1,5(K) chests. 
Pioprietors bought in about 9(H) chests, leaving, 
therefore, 8,4(K) chests actually disposed of. A great 
projiortion of the Madias in the sale was ot the 
kurpah kind, and this generally of ordinary qua- 
lity, it was mostly bought for home consumption 
at prices fully equal to the relative tjiuilities of 
Bengal ; the dry leaf sort sold very umn]ually at an 
advance of 3d. to 9*). on the prices of last sale.” 
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PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Abort, a number of small tribes on the 
Assam frontier, 77. 

Addiscombe, examination of cadets at, 239. 

Agriculture and Trade, Committee of, in 
relation to the East, 1 62. 

Alexander and Co., the estate of, 301. 

Amhoyna, capture of, 184. 

An£cdote!i of Lord Clive, 83, 209. 306- 
of Indian sepoys, 85 — of native troopers, 
229, 230 — of the Nuwaub Shumshoo- 
deen, 286. 

.■An«lo‘ Indian Society in former days, 43— 

' sketches of, 97, 119, 223, 283. 

Arcot, account of the siege of, 85. 

Army, Indian, operations of, under Lord 
Clive, 84, 205— its operations at the 
capture of Bourbon and Mauritius, 147 
operations against the Dutch settle- 
ments, 184— state of the military law 
in, 200 — native irregular horse in, 223 
—cadets for, 239— operations of, in 
Guzerat, in 1803, 263— castes and 
sects in, 289. 

A&iatic Society, Uoyal, 73, 161, 235, 331 
— its annual report, 161 — proposed 
committee of trade and agriculture of, 
162 — Bombay branch of the, 74. 

of Bengal, 108, 130, 171,332- 

extensive present of books to the, by the 
government, 332. 

Assam, Upper, account of the tribes near 
Sudiya in, 75. 

Athens, description of, 276. 

Attica, journal of a residence in, 276. 

(Sir Samuel), services of, 188. 

Aurwtgzebe, cliaraeler of, 94. 

Autobiography of a Bur man, iG.). 


Balls at Calcutta, 122. 

Banda Ueira, capture of, 1 85. 

Barbarian, epithet of, applied to Euro- 
peans in Chiri, 59. 

Barlow (Sir George), nullification of his 
appointment as governor- general, 2. 
Barrow (Capt.), claims of, 312. 

Batavia, capture of, 186, 188. 

Berber language, manuscripts in the, 334. 
Biography : — C. J. 

&ve, 81, 205, .305— David Shea, Esq., 
93— Sir Charles Wilkins, 165— David 
Halliburton, Esq., 262. 

... Board of Control, 2, 163,243,312. 

Books, distribution of, in China, 17. 
Botany, new works on, 78, 237. 

, . vT o \r.>T on Wn.flO. 


Bourbon, capture of the Isle of, 147 — 
impolicy of re.storiiig it to France, 160. 
Bowen (Robert), ati early officer of the old 
East- India Company, 4.5. 

Brahma Furdna, analysis of the, 74, 
Burman, autobiography of a, 265. 


Cadets, Company’s, examination of, 239, 

Calcutta, taking of, by .Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
87- the town-hall at, 119 — amuse- 
ments at, 122, 124. 

Cambay, cornelian polishing at, 236— de- 
crease in depth of the Gulf of, U). 

Castes, the Tariahs and inferior, of India, 
their condition, 283. 

Cckstuil Lover, the, a Dream of Latin Ro- 
mance, 293. 

Ceylon, Chinese account of, 30— finances 
of, 53 -Miss Martineau’s misrepresen- 
tations regarding, 173. 

Champollion (M.), review of his Gram- 
maire Egyptienne,” 66. 

Chandernagore, operations of Lord Clive 
against the French at, 88. 

Chenbon, capture of, 191. 

Chitia, missionary voyage to the north-east 
coast of, 17— Sir G. T. Staunton on 
British relations with, 55— the affair 
of Lord Napier in, 56, 63— epithet of 
barbarian ” applied to Europeans in, 
59— Mr..J. Matheson on the present po- 
sition and prospects of the British trade 
with, 60 — expediiion to the tea-district 
of F&h-kcen in, 130 — Mr. Murray’s 
historical and descriptive account of, 
233 — possessions of, in Tartary, 292. 

Chinese account of Ceylon, 30— of India, 


13,313. 

wmon and Pearls, misrepresenUtions 
1 Miss Martineau’s tale of, 173. 
e (Lord), memoirs of, 81-— h's cjrly 
fe 82, 306 — anecdotes of, 8.1, 20.1, 
06— his determined character, 83 
lilitary career in India, 84, 20.5, 
is wealth, 306 fund formed by, 311. 
the Juwaub, 97. 

w, ancient, discovered atBeghrAm, 333. 

? (Capt.), services of, 185. 

We, Iloileybury, examination at, 33.5. 
n,mUtee of Agriculture and Trade in 
elation to the East, W2. 

■nwallis (Marquess), 1. 

ir/ (Capt.), services of, 184. 

srlm (Mr. Win.), an early trader in the 
East, misfortunes of, 43. 

(2 N) 



m 

Courtship, Anglo-Indian, 97. 

Courts martiatf Indian, remarks on, 200. 

Coverspak, victory over the French at, 85. 

Critical Notices, 78, 237, 333 — see 
also Jlei'iew of Books. 

Ctesias, review of ^Jr, Wilson’s notes on 
the Indica of, 138. 

Cy^mhalcer, the, and his bride, 199. 

Darrell (Mr. John), an early factor in the 
service ot' Mr. Courten at Goa, 49. 

Day (Mr.), an early servant of the Com- 
pany at Madrasspatam, 46. 

Djotjyocarla, operations against, 195. 

/Jog-wien, alleged race of, in the East, 141. 

Jhielling in India, 83, 200. 

Dujardin (Dr.), crilieism on M. Cham- 
pollion’s Grainmaire Egyptienne by, 66. 

Dutch, conquest of their settlements in the 
East, 184. 

East-India Company, correspondence with 
the, on the appointment of n governor- 
general in 1806, 2 — Anglo-Indian ser- 
vants of the, in former days, 43 — letter 
to the Directors of, on the subject of 
military law in the Indian army, ‘ZOO — 
Lord Clive and the Court of Directors 
of, 211, 301 - discussions on the re- 
newal of their Charter in 1813, 241 — 
claims of Captains Newall, Barrow, and 
Glasspoole on the, 312 -appeal of Mr. 
Mordaunt Ricketts to the Court of Di- 
rectors of the, 317. 

EgyplidU hieroglyphics, 66. 

Emigtiition, proposed, to Greece, 282. 

English, study of, in India, 163. 

Europeans, sketches of their society in 
India, 43, 97, 119,223,283. 

Fairholmef^lr )ou fish falling in rain, 112. 

Fay, the, and the Peri, 64, 

Females of Koordistaii, 37— order against 
British, in China, 6.3 — the Pariahs and 
inferior castes of, in India, 286. 

Finances of Ceylon, 53. 

Fish, falling of, in'rain, 112. 

Flogging in the Indian army, 201. 

French, operations of Lord Clive against 
the, in India, 84 — capture of Bourbon 
and Mauritius from the, 147 — their de- 
fence of the Dutch settlements in In- 
dia, 187. 

Fi^di-keen, in China, expedition to the tea- 
district of, 130. 

Fund, Orirntal Translation, 161 — Lord 
Clive's, 311. 

Ghnzzul from the Persian, 282. 

Gt7/cs;«6' (Col.), services of, 189. 

Glasspoole (Capt.), claims of, 312. 

Gordon (Mr), account of his expedition 
to the tea-district of Ftih-keen, 130. 


[May to 

Governor-general, appointment of a, in 
1806, 1 — superccssion of Sir George 
Barlow as, 2 — of Lord Heytesbury, 15. 

Grammaire Egyptienne, Cliampollion’s, 66, 

Greece, journal of a residence In, 276. 

Gw/sfir/f (Mr.\ expedition of, to the tea- 
dist'rict of Fuh-keen, 130. 

Guzerat, ancient inscriptions In, 108 — 
military operations in, in 1803, 263. 

Gypsies, oiigin of the, 198. 

Hafiz, sonnet from, 54. 

Huileyhuty, college examination at, 335. 
Halhed (Mr. N. B.), 165, 167. 

Halliburton (Mr. David), services of, 262. 

Hustings (Warren), 165. 

Heytesbury (Lord), supercession of, as 
governor-general of India, 15. 

HieroglyjMs, Egyptian, examination of 
M. Cbampollion’s theory of, 66. 

Himalaya Mountains, botany of, 237. 

Hindu Pauranic writings, 73 — tribe of 
Moutuks or Maomareeas, near Sudiya, 
75 — inferior castes, 283 — housebold 
seivunts, 284. 

Ifislory, Utvr, of British India, sketches of, 
1, 147, 184, *211. 

Hodgson (Mr. B. IL), 236, 331. 

Horse, n.Mive irregular, in Bengal, 223 — 
various breeds of the, in India, 225 — 
Skinner’s corps of, 23’J, 232. 

Huron, voyage of the, to the north-east 
coast of China, 17. 

India, sketclies of the later history of, 1, 
147,. 184, 241 — appointment of a go- 
vernor-general for, in 1806, 1 — Eng- 
lish society in, in former days, 43 — 
narrative of Lord Clive’s career in, 81, 
205, 304 — the Mascareiihas, a legend of 
the Portuguese in, 94 — mode of travel 
of an imperial court in, ib. — descrip- 
tive scenes in, 95, 96 — sketches of so- 
ciety in, 97, 119 — ancient inscriptions 
in, 108 — Ctesias’ notes on, 138 — con- 
quest of the Dutch settlements in, 184 
— state of the military law in the army 
of, 200 — Chinese account of, 213, 313 
— native irregular horse in, 223 — re- 
newal of the Company’s charter for, in 
1813, 241 — the Partah and inferior 
castes of, 283— failures of agency-houses 
in, 301. 

Inscriptions, ancient, in Guzerat, 108. 

Jnsoloents at Calcutta, 301. 

Irregular horse, native, in India, 223 — 
account of Skinner’s corps of, 230, 2.32. 

Iskardoh, in Little Tibet, account of the 
territory and government of, 171. 

Jafs, a tribe of Koords, 39. 

Jain inscriptions in Guzerat, 108. 

Java, conquest of the islniid of, 186. 
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Jones (Sir William), 73. 167. 

Juwaub Club, the, 97. 

Karkns, customs of the, 268. 

Jit’an^-soo, in China, missionary visit to 
the province of, 25. 

Aeottwg (Col.), services of, 147. 

Kennedy (Co]. Vans.), 75, 141. 

Kc‘$han~so, in China, visit to, 19. 

Khoten, affairs of the Chinese at, 292. 
Koordhlan, review of Mr. Rich’s narnu 
tive of a residence in, 31- account of 
the pas!»a of, .34, 37 — liouscs in, 3."i - 
sports of, 36 — anuiscinents in, ib. - 
women of, 37— -tribes of, 39. 

I.nu^unges^ Chinese, .59 — Egyptian, 66 — 
Coptic, ib — Oriental, discontinuance 
of priming of w'orks in, 163 — Cana- 
rose, 332. 

l.aw, military, state of, in the Indian 
army, 200. 

Lawrence (Major), services of, 84. 

Library of Tippoo Sultan, 332. 

Lindsay (Mr.), answer to his pamphlet on 
Uiiush Relations with China, .57. 
Literary JnlvUigence, 80. 

Literature, Chinese, 30, 213, 313 — Sans- 
crit, 73, 16.5 — 1‘ersian, 54, 74 — discou- 
ragement of Oiiental, hy the Indian 
government, 163 — Rerber, 331. 
l,ilUe William, shl[), conduct of the old 
East- India Company in the case of, 44. 
Lord (Mr. P. B.), 236. 

McCally (Capt.), translation by, of the 
autobiograpliy of Tsuru Moung-Bo, a 
Burmese, 26,5. 

Madrnssjiutam, Anglo-Indian society at, 
in former days, 46. 

Madura, capture of, 192. 

Mahomedans, employment of, as house- 
iiold servants in India, 284. 

Malcnlin (Sir John), review of his “ Life 
of Lord Clive,” 81, 20,5. 304. 
Manuscripts, Berber, 331 — Canarese, 332 
— Oriental, of Tippoo Sultan, ib. — of 
Mr, Moorcroft, ib. 

Marathon, description of the plain of, 276. 
Maritime servants, East- India Company’s, 
claims of, 31 L 

Marriages, Anglo-Indian, 100, 

Marlineau (Miss), remaiks on her taleen- 
tiilid “ Cinnamon and PtaiL,” 173. 
Muscarenhas, the, 94. 

Malhesan (Mr. J.), review of his pimipIiKf 
on the British trade with China, 60. 
Mauritius, capture of the, 147. 

May-day with the Muses, 72. 

Medhurst ( Rev. W, II.), voyage of, to the 
nortli -east coast of China, 17. 

Mecrevs, a tribe near Stidiya, 76. 
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Mcerjaffier, 90, 20.5, 309, 311. 
Meeshmecs, a tribe near Sudiya, 7B. 
Memoir Mr. Ricli, 31 — of Lord Clive, 
81, 205, 304— of Sir Charles Wilkins, 
16.5 — of David Halliburton, Esq.^ 262. 
AM (Mr.), 90, 205,311. 
ihn river, attempted ascent of the, 130. 
Minto (Lord), policy of, in the East, 184, 
187, 197. 

Missionary voyage to the nortli-east coast 
of China, 17. 

A/oo/rro/? ( Mr. ), manuscripts of, 332. 

Moot uliS or Maomareens, tribe of. 75. 
Murray (Mr.), review of his Historical 
and Descriptive Account of China, 233. 

iVf//w<’r( Lord), affair of, in Cliimi, 56, 63. 
Native irregular horse, Indian, 223 - do- 
mestic servants, 284. 

Nepal, illustrations of, 236. 

Newall (Capt.), claims of, 312. 

Nieobars, dress of the people of the, 1 10. 

Odehy Putteh AH, of Persia, 143. 
Omiehund, a native agent at the court of 
Puiaj-u-Dowlah, 206. 

Oriental works, printiiu; of, in India, 163 
— library of Tippoo Sultan, 332. 

Orme (Mr.), 84, 8.5, 89, 90, 306. 

Palambang, massacre at, 192— its capture 
hy the British, 1*13. 

Pariahs of India, condition of the, 283 
derivation of their name, ib. — employ- 
ment of, as servants, 284 — as sepoys, 289, 
Parliament, discussions in, on the appoint- 
ment of a governor- general in 1806, 3 
— on the renewal of the CuinpanyVs 
charter in 1813, 247. 

Paisees, lituigical works of the, 74 — cus. 

toms of llie, 2H6. 

Pearls, cinnamon and, 173. 

Pen, the Fay and tlic, 64. 

Pigmies, alleged race of, in Iiiiliii, 140. 

Pin (Mr.), letter of Lord Clive to, rela- 
tive to the extension of our Indian terri- 
tories, 304. 

Plasscy, account of the battle of, 91. 
Poi-iKY ; — Sonnet from llali^, 51 — the 
F.iy and the Peri, 64— M.»y-day with 
(he Muses, 72 the Shooting Stars, lOli 
— the E.istein Beauty Balliing, 117 - - 
Ode on the Royal Acfes-,iim, hy 
Fulleh A\i, of Persia, 1 1 .llie Cymha- 
leer and his Bride, 199— Love and 
'lime, 204 — the N,.iive Lovtis’ Song, 
j;.5 vi!iu/.zul, fioni the Persian, 282 
- the (>’fclesual Lover ; a Dream of La- 
tin Romance, 293. 

Purauas, lemark'i on the, 7:1— analysis of 
tlie Brahma Ptiratw, 74. 

Pynx, the, at Athens, 279. 
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Rain, falling of fiah in, 112. 

Raumer (F. Von), work on England by, 

79. 

Re-unions at Calcutta, 1 24. 

Review or Books and Critical Notices 
Rich’s Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan, 31 — Staunton’s Remarks 
on the British Relations with China, 55 
— Matheson’s Present Position and 
Prospects of the British Trade with 
China, ib. •— M. Champnllion's Gram, 
maire Egyptienne, 66 — Montgomery 
Martin’s Despatches, Minutes, &c. of 
the Marquess Wellesley, 78 — Conversa- 
tions at Cambridge, ib. — Henslow’s 
Principles of Descriptive and Physiolo. 
gical Botany, i6. — The Fellow Com- 
moner, 79 — Akerman’s Coins of the 
Romans relating to Britain, ib. — Rau- 
mur’s England in 1835, t6.*->Stebbing’s 
History of the Reformation, ib. — Bar- 
row’s Tour round Ireland, 80 — Stan- 
field’s Coast Scenery, 80, 335 — Mal- 
colm’s Life of Robert Lord Clive, 81, 
205, 304 — the Mascarenhas, 94 — Mr. 
Wilson’s Notes on Ctesias, 138 — Mur. 
ray’s Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of China, 233 — Roylc’s Botany 
of the Himalayan Mountains, 237 — 
History of Russia, ib. — Smyth and 
Lowe’s Journey from Lima to Para, ib. 
—Meyer’s Illustration of British Birds, 
t6,— ^uthey’s Works of Cowper, 238 
— Forster’s Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen, ib. — Head’s Home Tour 
through the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, ib. — Smith’s Letter to W. S, 
Clarke, Esq., and Sir J. R. Carnac, ib. 
—Victor Hugo’s Songs of Twilight, ib. 

— Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 27C 
— Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, 333— Earl’s Oliservations on 
the North Coast of New Holland, ib. — 
Observations on the Advantages of 
Emigration to New South Wales, &c., 
ib. — Smith on the Dialects of India, ib, 
—Thirl wall’s History of Greece, 334 — 
Isaacs’ Iravels and Adventures in East- 
ern Africa, ib. — Basil Hall’s Schloss 
Hainfeld, ib. — Jerningham, ib. — Trieb- 
ner’s Report on the Commerce of New' 
Russia, &c., ib. — M‘Q.ueen’8 General 
Statistics of the British Empire, — 
Burt’s Observations on the Curiosities 
of Nature, ib. — Wilson’s Tales of the 
Borders, ib. — Finden’s Ports and Har- 
bours of Great Britain, ,335 — Fisher’s 
Views in Syria, the Holy Land, &c., ib. 

— The Shakspearc Gallery, ib. — Beamish 
on Naval Architecture, ib. — Magazine 
of Health, ib. 

Rich (Mr.), review of his “ Narrative of 
a Residence in Koordistan,” 31 — bio- 
graphical notice of, ib. 

RkkeUs (Mr. Mordaunt), case of, 317. 

itoy/e (Mr.), his illustrations of the bo- 
tany of the Himalaya, 237. 


•“Part /, \,May to 

Samarang, capture of, 191. 

Servants, Indian native, hints on the em- 
ployment of, in families, 284. 

Sheffield, free- trade petition from, 244. 
Shan-iung, in China, missionary voyage 
along the coast of, 17. 

Shea (Mr. David), death of, 93. 
Shumsoodeen (Nuwab), execution of, 286. 
Siroxe, general, of the Parsees, 74. 
Sketches of the later History of British 
India : — The appointment of a Gover. 
nor-general in 1806, 1 — Capture of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, 147 — Conquest 
of the Dutch settlements, 184 — Re- 
newal of the Company’s Chatter in 
1813, 241. 

— ■ of India : — The Juwaub Club, 97 
-—the Town Hall, Calcutta, 119— Na- 
tive Irregular Horse, 223— the Parialis 
and inferior castes, 283. 

■■ of Anglo-Indian Society in For- 
mer Days, 43. 

Skinner (Colonel), 230, 231:* 

<S'/ni/A (Adam), 241, 242. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 73, 161, 235, 331— Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 74 
— Asiatic Society of Bengal, 108, 130, 
332 — Madras Literary Society, 265. 
Society, Anglo-Indian, in former days, 43 
— sketches of Anglo-Indian, 97, 119, 
223, 283. .. 

Sinyrls in Koordistan, 36. 

Stars, the shooting, 106. 

Staunton (Sir G. T.), review of his pampli. 

let on British Relations with China, 55. 
Stevens (Mr.), his account of a missionary 
voyage to the north-east coast of China, 

17 — expedition of, to the tea-district of 
Fuh.keen, 130. 

Stud, government, in Bengal, 226. 

Sudiya, in Assam, account of the tribes 
near, 75. 

Sumatra, military operations in, 192. 
SiUiniania, in Koordistan, visit to, 34. 
Sulivati (Mr.), 304, 308. 

SuraJ^u-Dowlah, operations of Lord Clive 
against, 87 — conspiracy against his 
power, 89, 205— defeafc of, at Plassey, 
91— assassination of, 205. 

Surat, Anglo-Indian society at, in former 
days, 43. 

Swartz, the missionary, 261 . y*'" 

Tails, men with, 140. 

Tartary, Chinese-, state of, 29‘2. 

Tea-district of Fiih-lieen, failure of an 
expedition to the, 130. 

Theatricalsui Calcutta, 124 — Grecian, 278. 
Tibet, account of Iskardoh in, 171. 

Tippoo Sultan, library of, 332. 

Tournaments, native, in India, 228. 
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Town Hall, CalcutU, the, 1 19. 

Tradet early, to India, 43 — British, with 
China, 55, 61— committee of, in rela- 
tion to the East, 162— renewal of the 
Company’s charter for, in 1813, 241— 
Sheffield petition respecting the free- 
dom of, to India, 244— evidence be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee rela- 
tive to, 249. 

Travel, mode of, of an Eastern court, 94. 

Trichinojmly, military operations at, 84. 

Tsing^hae~wei, in China, visit to, 23. 

Tmaithouk, or ceremony of drinking each 
other’s blood, 268. 

royage, missionary, to the north-east 
coast of China, 17. 


W(tde{ Capt.), his account of Iskardcdi, 171. 

Waihm (Mr.), account by, of some an- 
cient inscriptions in Gujerdt, 108. 

WeUhaet missionary visit to, 17. 

Marquess), despatches of the, 60. 

Wilkins (Sir Charles), memoir of, 165. 

WUson (Prof. H. H.) on the Pauranic 
writings, 73 — ^analysis of the BrfUima 
Purina by, 74 — notes on Ctesias by, 138. 

. . (Rev. Mr.), of Bombay, 74, 75. 

Women of Koordistan described, 37 — Pa- 
riah, in India, 286. 

Woo-sung, in China, visit to, 25. 

Wordsworth (Rev. C.), review of his Jour, 
nal of a Residence at Athens and Atti- 
ca, 276. 

Works, Oriental, printing of, in India, 163. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Abbott (Ens.), court-martial on, 98. 

Aborigines of Australia, 39 — trial of, 163. 

Acts of Council, Indian -.—The coinage, 
15, 19, 80, 240— protection of indigo 
planters, 186 — insolvent debtors, 186, 
223 — alleged gross absurdities in the 
acts, 214, 268 — appeal from the Com- 
pany’s courts to the Supreme Court, 
214, 268— appointments to the situation 
of principal sudder ameen, sudder 
ameen, and moonsifl’, 214— power of 
judges of the chief civil and criminal 
court, 215 — execution of decrees by 
principal sudder ameens, 220 — transit 
duties, 224. 

Adam (Sir Fred.), remarks on his ab- 
sence from Madras, 31. 

(Mr.), his report on the state of 

education in Bengal, 137, 226, 

Afghanistan, commerce of, 24, 69, 221. 

Africa, Central, expedition into, 96. 

Acra, progress of the college at, 69 — 
abolition of the presidency of, 144, 189 
— bank, 171. 

Agricultural capabilities of India, hints on 
the, 90 — prohibition against medical 
officers entering on agricultural pur- 
suits, 189. 

Agricultural Society of Western India, 90, 
155— of Calcutta, 172. 

Ajmere, local cavalry at, 19. 

Akyab, insurrection in, 172. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 1, 67, 215. 

Allahabad, native literary club at, 145— 
abolition of the custom-house at, 186 — 
tax on pilgrims at, 187, 220. 

Allard (General), intended return of, to 
Lahore, 128. 

Alves (Major), 19, 76, 150, 186, 188, 228. 

Amboyna, earthquake at, 173. 


Ameens, sudder, prohibition against their 
engaging in trading speculations, 97 — 
new act of council respecting, 214 — 
execution of decrees by, 220. 

American missionaries at Moulmein, 36— 
treaty with Siam, 55— missionaries in 
Siam, 162. 

Anomaly, }xxd\c\ii\, 11 — in the copper coin- 
age of India, 1 6. 

Annuity Fund, Bengal Civil, 65, 143. 

Arabia, Egyptian expedition against, 55— 
travels of Lieuts. Wellstcd and WhitO' 
lock in, 230. 

Army (Company’s, in India) ; — Outrage 
on an officer near Neemuch, 13 — case 
of Col. Lumley and the editor of the 
Englishman, 13, 75 — frequency of 
courts-martial, 15, 20, 79— new corps 
of local cavalry at Ajmere, 19 — the 
new rupee, 19, 80, 240— dress of offi- 
cers, 20, 41 — duel, 32 — prize-money, 

33, 50 — operations against insurgents, 

34, 35, 84, 98, 172, 187, 229-appoinu 
ments to the general staff, 41 — examina- 
tion of officers in the Oriental lan- 
guages, 45, 48, 104, 109— Mcupation 
of public quarters, 47— depots, »6.— 
study of the native languages by medi- 
cal officers, 49 — unfounded imputation 
on officers, 50 — military funds, 86, 147 
—censure on officers, 97, 107, 178— 
bravery of native soldiers, 98— move- 
ments of corps in Bengal, 98, 150--fees 
on commissions, 107 — rank to ensigns, 
1 10— charge of troops and companies, 
ifr.— pioneers, i7».— control over engineer 
officers, i6.— cantonments, ib. — discus- 
sions in the newspapers, 150~rcgimcn. 
talduty, 174— Goorkah, or hill corps, 
i6.— mtiskeis for the artillery regiment, 

,’6. date of furloughs, 178— Indian 

allowances, 179 — movements of corps at 
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Madras, ih. — inspection of the Poona 
division of the army, 181 — command 
allowances, 182 — meritorious services 
of officers, 182— warrant officers, 183 
— mercantile or agricultural pursuits by 
medical officers, 18 11— present stations 
of the regiment's, 238 — retirement of 
superintending surgeons, 224— artillery 
with the Assam light infantry, 240 — re- 
tirements, &c. of officers in England, 

272 — sec also Givierat Order Sy Courts- 
Martial, ijl'C. 

— I (King’s, serving in the East) : — 
Promotion allowances to officers at Ma- 
dras, 107 — office allowance to pay- 
masters, 110 — full tentage to officers in 
Bengal, 174 — present stations of the 
regiments, 238 — power of the coinman- 
der-in-chief, 225 — percussion muskets, 

273 — relief of troops, — Maj. Gen. 
Sir George Elder, ib. — courts-martial 
on officers, 41, U8, 174, 1H3 — promo- 
tions and changis, 5f, 128^ 272 — fur- 
loughs, 45, 105, 177. 

Indian, distribution of the, 238. 

ytrls, progress of the, at Calcutta, 143. 

Assam, zoology of, 30— irruption of the 
Singfoes on the frontier of, U8, 102 — 
light infantry, 240. 

Association, patriotic, at Sydney, 103 — 
steum-tug, at Calcutta, 188 East- India 
and China, 202, 271. 

Assurance, life, at Calcutta, 15, 180. 

Audiaud (Loid), arrival of, at Calcutta, 
%, 187. 

Anrungaliad, oppression at, 72, 228. 

Australia, South, colonization of, 5.5 — 
appointments for, 5(i — see also New 
South IFoles, §■<;, 

Au'para, indigo factory at, 1, 3. 

Auu, letter to the king of, by the late 
woongyee of Ilangoon, 10 — progress of 
the English langu.ige in, 35 — new 
woongyt^e of llangoon, 102 — Singfoes 
in, 1/8, 102 — the Eruwudi river in, 98. 

Awostiouh, sliip, attack upon the, oil’ 
Baring’s Island, 55, 230. 

Bagdad, di-.turbance at, caused by Mr. 
Samuel, a missionary, 30 — Turkish 
troops at, 37. 

Ball, grand, at Bombay, 154. 

Bangalore, case of Vellore Soobroyab Moo- 
delly at, 33, 228. 

Bank o\' Bengal, division of shares in, 10 
— vote.s in, ih. — Union, of Bengal, 07 
— Java, 101 -Agra, 171. 

77a/m)/rt, shipping at, 54— bank at, 161 — 
duty on British goods at, 2.13. 

Baee, removal of the, 21, 78, 228. 

Beek (Lieut.), court-maitial on, ,51. 

Begum Suniroo, illness of the, 78 — her 
niuniticenec, 79 — death and funeral, 
170, 178, 221- -annexation of her ler- 
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ritories to the British government, 1 70, 
186— will of, 170, 187,222. 

Bclgaurn, inspection of troops at, 182. 
Bell (Lieut. T.), censure on, 97. 
Belochces, conflict with the, 228. 

Ttenurcs, hail -storm at, 186. 

Benlinck (Lord Wm.), 202. 

Bhewndy, cantonment of, 110. 

Bhvrlpore, progress in English by the raja 
of, 74 — mercantile speculation in glass 
at, 80 — amusements of the raja of, 227. 
Biographical Notices: — Loo, governor of 
Canton, 9.5 — Mr. John Palmir, 148 — 
Mr. W. W. Bird, 235. 

Bird^ (Mr. W. W.), death of, 235. 

Bishop of Calcutta — see Wilson. 

Blake. (Mr.), the late assassination of, 19, 
76, 1.50, 186, 188, 228. 

Board (f Control, opinion of the, with res- 
pect to coii'pensation to Company’s ma- 
ritime otKcers, 1 92, 202. 

Bokhara, exports from, to Cahul, 25, 69, 
221 — Russian trade with, 26. 

Bomba V Intkllioenck : -Slave-trading 
in Katfywar, 34, 89 — the Coolies, .35 — 
n.ative servants, ih — Lord Bishop of 
C.dcutla, 55 — trade and navigation of 
the Indus, 90, 90* —roads in the Sal- 
tir.i territory, 89 — the Colaba causeway, 
—-asylum for tlic Parser poor, 90 — 
Socotra, /V— stearn-navigaiion on the 
Indus, 90, 1S7, 230 — agricultural capa- 
bilities of India, 90 — grand ball by 
Jamsetjee Jeejecblioy, 1. 54— Indian pro- 
ducts, 155“ Native Education Society, 
156 — Elphinstone College, 229 - Mal- 
wa opium, t/;.-— cidtivation of cotton, 
ib. — travellers in Arabia, 230 — imports 
and exports of sugar, 259 — prices of 

European goods, 60, 133, 206, 276 

seeuriiies and exchanges, 61, 134, 207, 
277— shijiping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 53, 1 12, 184, 24.5. 

Government Orders : — Study of 

the native languages by medical officers, 

49 — unfounded imputation on officers, 

50 — search for coal in Cntcb, ?6.— Par- 
kur prize-money, yft,— medical charge 
of troops on the India voyage, ib. — 
army rank, 1 10 — office allowance to 
p.iymasteis, tb. — steftm-postugc, ib. — 
cli.irge of tioops, ib. — pioneer compa- 
nies, lb — control over engineer officers, 
lb. — Bhewndy cantonment, ib. — signal 
at Bombay, 110, 183 — tour of inspec- 
tion — Poonab division of the army, 181 
- command allowances, 182 — sei vices 
of Brigadier L. C. Russell, ib. — war- 
lanl officers, 183 — services of Capt. 
Brucks, 243 — courts-martial, 51, 183, 
243— appointments and furloughs, 51, 
110, 183, 245 -marine appointments, 
53, 112, 184. 

Supreme Court : — Trial of Ma- 
homed bin Suggur for piracy, 87. 
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liook&t edict against foieign, in China, 37 
— preparing for tlie press in China, 94. 

Jirahmin, conversion of a, 31 — polygamy 
of the Knlins, 212. 

Breakwater at Madras, 86. 

( Brigadier), legacy to, 187. 

(Mr. R ), 142, 168, 209, 216, 248. 

(Capt.), services of, 243. 

Bryce {Vir.), mission of, 171. 

Buckingham claims of, 202— sub- 

scription for, ib. 

Buff'aloesj wild, in Assam, 30. 

Burkinyotmg {Mr.), 1,3,4. 

Burmese Empire — sec jloa. 

Bur II es {hiout.), mission of, to Sinde, 5.'i 
— report by, on the trade and navigation 
of the Indus, 90. 

Burney (Col.), resident at Ava, 35. 

Burt (I.ieut. J. R.), 176. 

By-laws, Company’s, alteration in, 196 — 
connnittee of, 197. 

Cahill, projected expedition fiotn, against 
Fcsliawur, 22, 80, 186 — iMr. Ma^sol^s 
account of the trade of, 21, 69, 221 — 
aflairs of Shah Shnja, ex-king of, 75, 
187— discovery of gold coin by a fa- 
queer in, 187. 

Caffres, groat mooting of, to swear alle- 
gianco to England, 10 — petty feuds be- 
tween the Kingoes and, 173. 

Calcutta iNTfcLLKiKNrE; — The select ves- 
try, 9 — Bunk of Bengal, 10— Glo’ster 
mills, lb the late »o»»ngyoe of Ran- 

goon, i7>.— ecclesiastical intelligence, 11 
—judicial anomaly, ih , — press an<l so- 
ciety of Calcutta, 12— outrage on a 
British oflicer, 13 — Mr. Stocqueler 
and the Bengal Cluh. 13, 75 — estate of 
Eergiisson and Co., 14, ti8, 186 — of 
Colvin aiul Co., 15, 186,21.5 — Univer- 
sal Assurance Company, 15, 189 — fre- 
(jneiicy of couits-martial, 15, 20, 79 — 
opium cultivation, 15 — copper coinage, 
15, 19 — intellectual condition of Indi.'i, 
16— cultivation of indigo, 17— the phi- 
losophcr’s stone, 18 — law commission, 
ih. — native patronage, ib. — affairs at 
Jeypore, 19, 76, 1.50, 186, 188, 228— 
the new currency, 15, 19, 80 — dress of 
military officer^^ 20, 41— native mar- 
liage, 20 — affairs of Runjeet Singh, 21, 
75, 186 — Lahore, 21, 80, 186, 187, 
227— Sinde, 21, 75, 187 -Delhi, 21, 
80, 227— the Baiza Baee, 21, 78, 228 
-Ludakh, 21— Hyderahad, iY..— IB- 
war, 21, 228— Herat, 22, 228— Cabul, 
22,80, 186, 187— Peshawur, 22— the 
Suraogeos and Vishnovees, 2.3— trade of 
Cabul, 24, 69, 221 — zoology of Assam, 
30 — Civil Service Annuity Fund, 65, 
143 — new Hindu sect, 66 —Union 
Bank, 67— the Khasias of Cherrapoon- 
jee, tY».— estate of Alexander and Co., 
67, 215 — of Mackintosh and Co., 68, 


186, 21.5 — abolition of oaths, 68— Agra 
College, 69 — Goveimneiit Sanscrit Col- 
lege, ib. — Rajah Rajnarain Roy, 70— 
native education, 70, 145 — intrigues at 
Delhi, 71, 146 — Ganges Insurance 
Office, 71 — grand cricket match, ib. — 
Indian jails, 71, 102, 144 — abolition of 
custom-houses, 72, 186— corruption of 
native servants, 72 — Aurungabad, 72, 
228 -^tlie opium trade with China, 73— 
dawk-travclling, /6.— growth of tea in 
India, 74 — progress of the English lan- 
guage, ib. — embassy from Nepaul, 74, 
147 — Baboo Joykissun Doss, 75 — pul)- 
lic library, 75, 186 — Shah Shooja-uol- 
Muolk, 75, 187 — selection of native 
servants, 78 — the Begum Sumroo, 78, 
170, 186, 187, 221 — Mofiissil press, 79 
— Jungypore indigo-factory, tb. — fron- 
tier preventive line, 79, 150, 172 — de- 
puty collectors, 79 — .Jullalabad, 80, 
186— Bhurtpoor, 80, 227 — Gwalior, 80 
— arrival of Lord Auckland, 96, 187 — 
Mr. Adan’s report on the state of edu- 
cation in Bengal, 1.37, 226 — estate of 
Crutlenden and Co., 141, 167, 186, 
216, 248 — proposed new wharf, 143 — 
progress of the arts and trade, //>.— pre- 
sidency of Agr.i, 111, 189 — M. Cor- 
dicr, 144 — Ciiamher of Commerce, 145, 
188- severity of the cold, 14.5 — pre- 
sents from native chiefs, Oriental 
iitciature, ib. — Militaiy Fund, 147 — 
resumption of rent-fice lands, 147, 218 
—slave-trade in Dinageporc, 147- tea- 
plants, lb. — improvement of the dak, ib, 
— Mr..lohn Palmer, 14H, 170— sale of 
Shtimsoodcen's property, 80, 150 — 

smuggling across the Jumna, 150, 172 
— inilibiry items, 150, 186— military 
tiiscussions in the newspapers, 1.50 — 
Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, 166 — Rammo- 
hun Roy, 170 — municipal taxation, 170, 
217 — ligcr-hunling, 171 — Agra Bank, 
lb. -Dr. Bryce, rY». —.5gricultural So- 
ciety, 172 — insurrection in Akyah, ib. 
— Baron Huge), 186, 227 — ilividends 
on insolvent estates, 1.37, 186, 212 — 
sale of the Eor/w.? steamer, 186 — .'ictaof 
council, 186, 214, 22.3— hail-storrn at 
Benares, 186 — abolition of salt sales, 
186, 224 — lotteries, 187, 188, 224— 
agent at Moorshedabad, 187, 224 — re- 
moval of Hoops, 187— Hindoo pilgrim- 
tax, 187, 220— carlli((uake at Chander- 
nagore, 187— new coffee house, r6.— 
discovery of coin by a faqueer, ib. — 
ebolition of transit duties, 187, 224— 
Native Medical College, 188, 226— 
Calcutta .Steam-tug Association, 188 — 
Point Palmiras light-house, i6.— steam 
meeting, i6.— accident to Major Pew, 
/b. — proposed address to Sir C. Metcalfe, 
jA.— poligamy of the Kulin Brahmins^ 
212— extortion, 213 — legislation for 
India, 214 — the Nizamut College at 
Movjrshedahad, 217— law of primoge- 
niture, 218 — the Cliarhs Eaton, 219 — 




India cotton, roads and canals, 220 
— execution of decrees, i6.'— tone of tlie 
native pre-m, 222— Mr. Waghorn, 22.1 — 
insolvent act, it.— new form of oath, it. 
—defence of polygamy, it. — sale of 
house property, 186, 223 — superintend- 
ing surgeons, 224 — power of the com- 
mander.in-chief, 225 — union of the 
revenue and judicial functions, 226 — 
Manoola, the dacoit of Jessora, it.— 
Mofussil miscellaneous news, it. — 
Cawnpoor, it. — Dr. Henderson, 228— 
petition to Parliament, 268- prices of 
European goods, fiO, 1.33, 206, 276 — 
securities and exchanges, 61, 134, 207, 
277 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 45, 105, 177, 242. 

i Government Orders : — Dress of 
officers, 41, 98 — appointments to the 
general staff, 41 — examination of offi- 
cers, 45 — sudder amceiis, moonsiifs, &c. 
— trading speculations, 97 — conduct of 
Lieut. T. Pell, it.— Siiifoos — bravery of 
native soldiers, 98 — movement of corps, 
it.— full tentage, 174 — regimental duty, 
it. — Goorkah or Hill Corps, it. — mus- 
kets for the artillery regiment, it. — 
Agra, 18!) — lieut. governor of the Wes- 
tern Provinces, it. — mercantile or agri- 
cultural pursuits by medical officers, it. 
— Company’s rupees, 240 — artillery 
with the Assam light infantry, it. — 
courts-martial, 41, 98, 174 — appoint- 
merlh, 43, 102, 174, 189. 240. 

I ■ Supreme Court .—In the matter 
of Alexander and Co., 1 — sale of in- 
digo factories, it. — Calder v. Halkett, 
7 — Shaw V. Freeman, 165 — appeals 
from the Company’s Courts, 214, 268. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court; — As- 
signee of Cruttenden and Co., 137, 209 
—dividends on estates, 137, 186, 212 
Fergusson and Co., 212. 

CaldtT V. Halketli case of, 7. 

Campbell (Midsh.), court-martial on, 243. 

Canals, state of, in India, 220. 

Cape of Goon Hope Intei.t.igknce; — 
Great meeting of Anglo- Caffre tribes, 
40~-exploring expedition into Central 
Africa, 96 — Hottentot families, it — 
Fingoes and Caffres, 173 — rix-dollar 
currency, it. — affairs on the frontier, 
234 — Capt. Slockcnstrom, it. — exports, 
it. — Mr. Wilberforce Bird, 235 — ap- 
pointments, 54, 112, 234, 247 — ship- 
ping, births, marriages, and deaths, 54, 
112, 185, 247. 

Castes, right and left hand, 32. 

Caucasus, state of affairs in the, 235. 

Causeway, Colaba, expense of, 89. 

Cawnpore, gallantry of its inhabitants, 227 
— Ladies’ Committee at, it. 

Ceylon Intelligence : — Accident at 
the King’s house, Colombo, 35 — the le- 
gislative council, 92, 157, 231 — landed 
property, 157— tlie governor, the mer- 


chants, and the press, 160, 230— ad- 
dress of the natives to the governor, 231 
— shipping, births, marritages, and 
deaths, 53, H2, 184, 245. 

Chamber Commerce, Calcutta, 145, 188. 

Chandenwgare, M. Cordier, governor of, 
144— earthquake at, 187. 

Charles Eaton, ship, fate of the, 219* 

Cherrapoonjec, the Khasias of, 67. 

Chesney (Col.), expedition of, to the Eu- 
phrates, 37, 96, 236, 237. 

Chufs, Indian native, presents from, 145. 

Chimun Singh, chief of Saewar, 188. 

China Intelligence ; — The emperor’s 
edict against foreign books, 37 — How- 
qua’s brother, 54 — death of Loo, gover- 
nor of Canton, 54, 95 — banishment of 
the linguist, Hopun, 55 — seizure of the 
second officer of the Fairy Queen, 55, 
163 — debts of Howqua’s bong, 5.') — 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in China, 94 — commotion 
caused by the Jardine steamer, 95 — 
second fire at Canton, 172 — Malwa 
opium, 229— disturbances in the dis- 
trict of Shaow-chow-foo, 233 — prices 
of European goods at Canton, 60, 133, 
206, 276 — exchanges, 61, 134, 207, 
277 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 54, 112, 185, 246. 

Ckhmirah, the king’s depot at, 225. 

Cholera at Lahore, 80. 

Christianity, conversion of a brahmin to, 
31— suppression of, in Madagascar, 40 
—progress of, in India, 152. 

Circassia, warlike operations in, 235. 

Civil Annuity Fund, Bengal, 65, 143. 

Civil Servants, Indian, examination of, 43, 
102,241) — annuity fund for, 65, 143 — 
uncovenanted, 97 — St. Helena, 185. 

Club, Bengal, proposed ejection of Mr. 
Stocqneler from the, 13, 75— new rules 
for, 76 — Madras, 86 — Allahabad, 145. 

Coal, search for, in Cutch, 50— depot at 
Socotra abandoned, 90. 

Cochin, present state of, 151. 

Cochin-China, disputes between, an4jPm, 
36, .''5, 93— suppression of the liiiip<lls- 
turbances in, 162. 

Coffee-house, new, at Q^lcutU, 187. 

CoJJin (Capt.), death of, 55^, 2.46. 

Coinage, copper, for India, 15, 83— silver, 
19, 80 — discovery of gold coin by a fa- 
queer, 187. 

Colaba, proposed causeway at, 89. 

Cold, severity of the, in Bengal, 145. 

Collectors, deputy, selection of, 79. 

Cdlege, Agra, progress of the, 69 — Sms- 
crit, of Calcutta, exclusion of Eng- 
lihh from the, ift.— Native Medical, at 
Calcutta, 188, 226— Nizamat, atMoor- 
shedabad, 217 — opening of the Elphin- 
stone, at Bombay, 229. 
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Cotonistf in India, hints for, 90. 

6Wn anti Co., estate of, 15, 137. 186,215. 

Copmander-in-cMef, Indian, power of, 225. 

Commerce of Cabul, 24, 69, 221 with 

Persia, 233, 271. 

CommissionSf military, fees on, 107. 

Compunciion, cases of. 31. 

Comran Shahy perOdious conduct of, 22. 

Comyn (Sir R. B.), 56. 

Conversion of a brahmin, 3l. 

Coolies f discontented, 35. 

Courg prize-money, 33. 

Cotton, India, improvement of, 219— cul. 
tivation of, in the Surat district, 229. 

Couats-Mautial, frequency of, in India, 
15, 79 •— pending, 20, 33 — on £ns. 
Smith, 41 — Capt. IVPNaghten, 42— 
Licul. Beck, 51— Ens. Abbott, 98 — 
Capt. O’Hanlon, 99 — Lieut. Goad, 
Cornet Irving, and Lieut. Martin, 101 
--duty of officers attending such courts, 
174 — on Ens. liowcii, ib. — Lieut. Nor- 
ton, 179 — Assist. Surg. Hunter, 183 — 
Midshipmen Hewitt, Campbell, and 
Hamilton, 243. 

Cricket f grand match of, at Calcutta, 71. 

Crimea, affairs in the, 235. 

Crtd/etiden and Co., estate of, 137, 141, 
167, 209, 216, 248— sale of landed pro- 
perty belonging to, 186, 223. 

Cullen (Mr. J.), 142, 168, 209, 216,248. 

Cunningham (Mr.), death of, 38. 

Currency, new, for India, 15, 19, 80,240 
— rix-dollar, at Cope of Good Hope, 173. 

Cursetjee Cowasjee, generosity of, 90. 

Custom-houses, abolition of, 72, 186, 224 
— proposed, at Singapore, 161. 

Cutch, search fur coal in, 50. 

Dacoits in Jessore, 226. 

Dawk, triivelling in India by, 73 — im- 
provement of the Bombay, 147. 

Debates at the East- India House on 6th 
May, 22d June, and llth July 1836; — 
Equalization of Sugar Duties, 113, 190, 
249 — Parliamentary Papers, 191 , 249 — 
Half-Year’s Dividend, 191 — By-Laws, 
196 — Attendance in the Proprietors’ 
Room, 201. 

Decrees, execution of, by principal sudder 
ameens, 220. 

JMhi, imprisonment of Dewan Kishen 
Loll at, 21— intrigues at the court of, 
71, 146 — sale of Shumsoodeen’s pro- 
perty at, 80, 150 — curious address of 
tlie king of, 146 — historical painting of 
his majesty, 227 — kidnapping of chil- 
dren at, 228. 

Dep6t at Poonamallee, 47— coal, at Soco- 
tra, 90 — King’s, at Chinsurah, 225. 

De Wind (Mr.), attempt on, 55, 93. 

Didcens{MT.), 168, 209, 216, 248. 
dsiat. Joum, N. S. Vol. 20 .No. 80 . 


Dinagejwre, slave-trade in, 147. 

Dinner to Sir Ralph Palmer, 32— to Sir 
T. P. Maitland, 128 — to Archdeacon 
Robinson, 153— to Lord Elpbinstone, 

270. 

Directors, EasUindia, election of, 56, 271 
—list of, for 1836, 59. 

Dividends on insolvent estates, 137, 186 — 
Company’s half-yearly, 191. 

Dollars, rix, at the Cape, 173. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, 22, 80, 186, 187. 
Dress of Indian officers, 20, 41. 

Duel between Capts. Smith and Taylor of 
the Madras army, 32. 

Duties on merchniidi/o at Cabul, 2.5 — 
equalization of, on East and West- India 
sugars, 113, 190, 202, 249— lea, 136. 
202, 205 — on imports and exports at 
Singapore, 161— abolition of transit, in 
Bengal, 186, 187, 224 —on British 
goods at Batavia, 233 — in Persia, 233, 

271. 

Earthquake at Amboyun, 173 — at Chan- 
ilernugoio and Sook Saugor, 187— at 
Mindunuo, one of the Philippine Is- 
lands, 236. 

East- India Company, directors of the, for 
1836, .56, 59, 271 — petitions from, to 
Parhatnent, relative to the equalization 
of duties on sugar, 113, 190-^innerto 
Sir T. P. Maitland by the DirMtors of, 
128 — half-year’s dividend declared hy 
the, 192 - case of the inurltiine officers 
excluded from their compensation list, 
192, 202 — alteration in their by-laws, 
196 — experiment in steam- navigation 
by, ib. — entertaimneiu to Lord Elpliin- 
Btone by the Court of Directors of, 270. 
East- India House, election of directors at, 
56, 271— attendance in the proprietor’s 
room at, 210— Oriental librarian at, 
270 — caie of the Museum at, ifr.— exa. 
miner of Indian correspondence, t5.— 
superintendence of the maps and charts 
at, ib, — see also Debates. 

Education of natives in India, 17, 70, 
145, 156, 229— in Ava, 36 — of the 
Khasias, 67 — medical, for natives, at 
Madras and Calcutta, 86, 188, 226— 
Mr. Adam’s report on the state of, in 
Bengal, 137, 226. 

Ecclesiastical establishments in the East, 1 1 . 
Egyjd, operations of the pasha of, against 
the Arabians, 55— establishment of Mr. 
Waghorn in, 223 — miserable state of 
the lower provinces of, 236— rail-roads 
in, fft.— pyramids, t6.— the plague, ib. 
— visit of the Rev. Joseph Wolff to, ib. 
Elephants, wild, in Assam, 30. 

Ellias (Mr. J. D.), death of, 171. 

Ellis (Mr.), mission of, to Persia, 96, 23.3, 
271. 

Elphinstone (Lord), appointed governor of 

(2 O) 
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Madras* 270 — entertainment to, by 

the Court of Directors, 270. 

Elphinslone College at Bombay, 229. 
to Australia, 165. 

Engineers, control over officers of, 110. 

English language, progress of, among the 
Burmese, 35 — among the Khasias, 67 
— exclusion of, from the Sanscrit Col- 
lege at Calcutta, 69 — progress of, in 
Bengal, 74, 137, 145, 226. 

Erawadij river, notice of the, 1 62. 

Euphrates Expedition, progress of, 37, 96, 
236— melancholy accident to, 237. 

Examination of junior civil servants, 43, 
102, 240—-of military officers in the 
Oriental languages, 45, 48, J04, 109 — 
of medical officers in the native lan- 
guages, 49— of schools at Bombay, 156. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 61, 
134, 207, 277. 

Extortion, case of, 213. 

Factories, indigo, law case respecting those 
of Nesch underpore and Autpara, 1 — 
sale of, in Bengal, 79, 143. 

Fane (Gen. Sir H.), order by, respecting 
the dress of Indian officers, 20,41. 

Faqueer^ discovery of gold coin by a, 187. 

Fees on military commissions, 107. 

Females, native, education of, 226. 

Fergussm and Co., insolvent estate of, 14, 
68, 137, 186, 212. 

Fingoesoi South Africa, 173. 

Fire at Canton, 1 72 — at Astrachan, 235. 

Forbes steamer, sale of the, 186 — to be 
used as a tug- boat on thellooghley, 188. 

Franklin (Sir John), 56. 

Fraser {^Ir. S.), conspiracy against, 21. 

Freeman, case of Shaw v., 165. 

Fund, Bengal Civil Annuity, 65, 143 — 
Native Education, at Calcutta, 70— 
Madras Military, 8(i — Bengal Military, 
147. 

Furloughs, Madras, date of, 178. 

Gambier (Sir Edward), 56. 

Canges Insurance Company, 71. 

Genkaal Orders — see Calcutta, ^c. 

Glossier Mills, sale of the, 10. 

Goad (Lieut,), court-martial on, 101. 

Goods, European, sale of, at Cabul, 25 — 
prices of, in India and China, 60, 133, 
206, 276. 

Goomsoor, operations against the raja of, 
34, 84, 187, 229. 

Goorkah, or Hill Corps, 174. 

Grant (Sir Robert), 154, 156. 

Guzerat, disturbances in, 35. 

Gwalior, affairs of the ex-ranee of, 21, 78, 
228 — debilitated state of the young ra- 
jah of, 80. 


IlnU-stormaX Benares, 186. 

Halkett, case of Calder v., 7. 

Hamilton (Midsh.), cqurt-martial on, ^44. 

Harems, abolition of, at Tehran, 96. 

Hatrass, dispute between the Suraogees 
and Vishnuvecs at, 23. 

Henderson (Dr.), travels of, 228. 

Herat, movements of Kye Khusru Meerza 
in the vicinity of, 22 — treacherous con- 
duct of Comran Shah, prince of, ib. — 
his seizure of Seistan, ib. — Persian ex. 
pedition against, 96 — sanguinary con. 
flict with maraudingBelocheesnear, 228. 

Hewitt (Midsh.), courlJinartial on, 243. 

Hindu religious sects, disputes amongst, 
23 — conversion of a brahmin, 31 — right 
and left-hand castes, 32-.-.new sect, 66 
— Sanscrit College at Calcutta, 69 — pil- 
grim-tax, 187, 220 — see also Natives. 

HMoiise 3. C.), 192, 202. 

Holroyd (Mr. T.), 137, 141, 169, 209. 

Home Intelligence: •— Debates at the 
East- India House. 113, 19Q, 249 — 
Imperial Parliament, 202, 268 — election 
of East- India Directors, 56, 59, 271 — 
judicial appointments in India, oti - 
new governor of Madras, 56, 270 — new 
commander-in-chief at Madras, 56, 128 
— appointments for South Australia, 56 
— lieutenant-governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, il). — archdeacon of Van Diemen’.s 
Land, ib. — dinner to Sir T. P. Mait- 
land, 128 — princes of Persia, 128, 202, 
271 — General Allard, 128 — Gazette ap- 
pointments, 128, 202 — steam naviga- 
tion to India, 202 — the China trade, *7;. 
— appointments at the India House, 
270 — Mr. Royle, ib. — entertainment to 
the governor of Madras, ib. — new direc. 
tor, 271— -trade with Persia, ib. — Ply- 
mouth an Eastern port, /6.-— East and 
West- India sugars, ib. — retirements, &c. 
from the Company’s service, 272 — 
promotions and changes in his Ma- 
jesty’s forces serving in the East, 56, 
128, 272 — India shipping, arrivals, and 
departures, and passengers, 57, 129, 
203, 273 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
58, 204, 275 — see also Shipping, 'Mar- 
kets, ^c. 

Honduras, ship, attack upon the, 237. 

Honour, affiair of, at Madras, 32. 

Horton (Sir R. W.), governor of Ceylon, 
35 — remonstrance of, addressed to the 
merchants and colonial press, 160, 230 
—native address to, 231. 

Hottentots, location of, 96. 

House-property, improvement in, at Cal- 
cutta, 143 — sale of, 136, 223. 

Howqua, death of his brother, 54 — debts 
of his hong, 55. 

Hugel (Baron), tra\el.s of, 227. 

Humphreys (Lieut.), censure on, 178. 

/fMn/er( Asst.Surg.), court-martial on, 183. 
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i/tton, new settlement on the, 234. 

Hutchins (Rev. Wm.), 56. 

Hyderabad^ present state of affairs at, 21 — 
claims on the Nawab Asif Jah at, ib. — 
moon. faced ladies of, ib. — police at, ib. 

India (British), intellectual condition of, 
16 — hints on the agricultural capabi- 
lities of, 90 — products of, 155 — legis- 
lation for, 214, 220, 223, 224. 

■ (Foreign):— The late attack upon 

British functionaries at Jeypore, 19, 76, 
150, 186, 188, 228 — Runjeet Sing and 
the Hakim of Sinde, 21, 75 — affairs at 
Delhi, 21, 71, 146, 227— Dewan Ki- 
shen Loll, 21 — the Baiza Baee, 21, 78, 
228 — war in Ludakh, 21 — affairs at 
Hyderabad, 21 — rajah of Ulwar, 21, 

1 50, 228 — operations at Herat, 22, 228 
— intended expedition from Caubul 
against Peshawur, 22, 80, 186, 227 — 
Patan robbers in Peshawur, 22 — opera- 
tions against the raja of Goomsur, 34, 
84, 187, 229- -oppression at Aurunga- 
bad, 72, 228 — Nepaul embassy, 74, 
147 — Shah Sbooja-ool-Moolk, ex -king 
of Cabul, 75, 187 — affairs at I.ahoru, 
80, 186, 187, 227— Jullalabad, 80, 186 
— Bburtpore, 74, 80, 227— Gwalior, 80 
— irruption of the Singfocs, 98, 162 — 
suspicious conduct of (he Kurnool ra- 
jah, 151 — expedition from Jeypore 
against the chief of Saewar, 188. 

(Dutch) : — Java Bank, 161 — 

earthquake at Amboyna, 173— insur- 
rection in Sumatra, /6.— duties on Bri- 
tish goods at Batavia, 233 — shipping, 
birth, and death, 54, 245. 

(Spanish); Earthquake at Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands, 236. 

Indigo factories of Neeschunderporc and 
Autpara, 1 — arrest and false imprison- 
ment of a planter near Kishnaghur, 7 — 
judicial anomaly in the case of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, a planter, 11 — clas.hing 
of opium cultivation with, 1.5 — res- 
tricted cultivation of, in Bengal, 17 — 
sales in England, 66, 280-- market for, 
at Cabul, 69, 221 — sale of factories, 79, 
143 — estimated extent of the late crop 
in Bengal, 136 — new act relating to 
planters, 186. 

InduSt navigatitffi of the, 25, 55, 90, 187 
—Lieut. Burnes’ report on its trade and 
navigation, 90 — attempt of the Indus 
steamer to ascend the, 90 — French 
sci?htiffc expedition to the, 128. 

Insolvent Acl% Indian, 186, 22.3. 

Insin'ction of the Bombay army, 181. 

Insurance Company f Ganges, 71. 

Ir<m works at Porto Novo, 86. 

Irving (Cornet), court-martial on, 101. 

Jails., Indian, inquiry into the statcof, 71, 
102— character and discipline of, 144. 
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Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, ball by, 154. 

Java, Bank of, 161 — duties in, 233. 

Jessore, capture of dacoits in, 226. 

Jeypore, the late attack upon British func- 
tionaries at, 19, 76, 150, 186, 188, 228 
— answdir of the thakoors to the ra- 
nee’s presents, 19 — expedition from, 
against the chief of Saewar, 188. 

.lotha 7?am, ex-minister of Jeypore, charges 
against, 19, 77, 150, 186. 

Joudhpore, arrangements at, 19. 

Joykissun Doss, will of, 75. 

Jubburdustce, a case of extortion, 213. 

anomaly, 11.— union of the reve- 
nue and judicial functions in India, 226. 

Jullalabad^ force assembling at, 80, 186. 

Jumna, smuggling across the, 180 — tax 
on batheis at the junction of the Ganges 
and, 187. 

Jungypore, indigo- factory at, 79. 

Jurors in New South Wales, 164. 

Juswunt Singh, marriage of the son of, 20. 

Katlywar, slave-trading in, 34, 89. 

ICeane (Sir John), inspection of the Poona 
division of tlie army hy, 181. 

Khasiius, the, of Cherrapoonjee, 67. 

Khorassan, expedition against, 96. 

Kino, gutn, 155. 

Aw/m IJrahmins, polygamy of t||^, 212 — 
their origin, ib. 

Kulladghee, inspection of troops at, 182. 

Kinds, defeat of Turkish troops by the, in 
Mesopotamia, 235. 

Kurnool, probability of hostilities at, 151. 

Kurta Bhojas, a new Hindu sect, 66. 

Lahore — see Rnnjeel Singh, 

Lands, resumption of rent-free, in Ben- 
gal, 147, 218— ordinance for the pro- 
tection of, from stray cattle, in Ceylon, 
157- sale of property belonging to the 
ffrm of Crutteiiden and (’o. at Calcutta, 
186, 223. 

Language, English, progress of, in (he 
East, 3.5, 67, 74, 137, 14.5, 226 — 
Oriental, examinsition of officers in, 4.3, 
45, 48, 49, 104, 109 — exclusion of 
English from the Sanscrit College at 
(’alcutt.'i, 69. 

I.arjient (Mr. G. G. de H.), 271. 

La Trobe (Hev.C. I.), death of, 131. 

1 MW Commission, Indian, 18,68. 

Legislation for India, 214, 220, 22.1, 224. 

lAhrary, public, at Calcutta, 75, 186 — 
Oriental, at the I'.ast- India House, 270. 

IJJe^ Assurance at Cidculia, 15, 189. 

light house at Point Palmyras, J88. 

Lingham (Mr. A.), decision of his case, 1. 

/.m/i (Mr.), labours of, 67. 

Literature, Oriental, 145. 
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Zocusts, destruction of, in Syria, 23fi. 
Lohanist trade of the, 25, 69, 221. 

Loot governor of Canton, 54, 95. 
Looelianah, arrival of Dr. Henderson at,228. 
Lotteries, abolition of government, at Cal* 
cutta, 187, 224. 

Ludakh, defeat of Goolab Sing’s troops by 
the rajah of, 21. 

Lundey (Col.), defamation of, 1.3, 75. 
Lvsh (Dr.C.), on the agricultural capabi- 
lities of India, 90. 

Macavlay (Mr. T. B.), letter to, on the 
subject of legislation for India. 214. 
MacIntyre Donald), 137, 14 1, 160, 
209, *21 6, 248. 

MacHnlosh and Co., insolvent estate of, 6P, 
186,215. 

McNaii,htcn (Capt.), court-martial on, 42. 
McNeill (Mr. John), 202. 

Mnconochie 129. 

Madagascar, suppression of Christianity 
in, 40. 

Madras iNTRrxiGENCE; — Absence of the 
governor from the presidency, 31 — con- 
version of a brahmin, ib. — compunctious 
visitings, ib. — suicide amongst natives, 
32 — Sir Ralph Palmer, 32, 83— right 
and left-hand castes, 32 — affair of ho- 
nour, ib. — Capt. Richardson, 33 — the 
Bisho^^of Calcutta, the mint, t6.— 
Coorg prize-money, ib. — case of Soo- 
broyah Moodelly, 33, 228 — operations 
against the Goomsur raja, 34, 84, 187, 
229 — new commander-in-chief, 56 — 
new governor, 56, 270 — superstitions In 
the Neelgherries, 85 — iron- works at 
Porto Novo, 86— native medical stu- 
dents, ib. — the breakwater, ib —Madras 
Club, 16 — Military Fund, ib. — Cochin, 
151 — Rev. Mr. Rottler, Kurnool, 
ib. — Tinnevelly mission, 152 — Arch- 
deacon Robinson, 1.53 — marine excur- 
sion, 2 J9— imports and exports of sugar 
by sea, 257 — prices of European goods, 
60, 133, 206, 276 — government securi. 
ties and exchanges, 61 , 134, 207, 277— 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
49, 109, 180. 

» Government Orders :— Occupa- 

tion of public quarters, 47 — depot at 
Poonamallee, ib. — rewards to officers, 
48, 109 — British subjects arriving at 
Madras, 107 — allowances to King’s 
officers, ib. — fees on commissions, ib. — 
conduct of Lieut. West, ib, — date of 
furloughs, 178 — conduct of Lieut. 
Humphreys, ib. — Indian allowances, 
179 — movements of corps, ib. — courts- 
martial, 179 — appointments and fur- 
loughs, 47, 108, 179. 242. 

Supreme Court ; — New judges, 

56 — retirement of Sir Ralph Palmer, 83. 
Madris^txi Moorshedabad, 217. 

Magistrates at Calcutta, 170, 217. 


Mahomed bin Suggur, trial of, 87. . 
MaUland (Lieut. Gen. Sir T. P.), 56— 
dinnef to, 128. 

Malacca^ convietioi^ of Count Von Ran- 
zow at, 55, 93.' 

Maltoa, opium cultivation in, 229. 
Manilla, marriage at, 54. 

Manoola, thedacoit of Jessore, 226. 
Maritime officers, claims of, 192, 202. 
Markets in Cabul, 24, 69, 221 — in India 
and China. 61, 134, 207, 277 — Lon- 
don, 66, 136, 205, 280. 

Marriage, Hindu, extravagance at -a, 20. 
Martin (Lieut.), court-martial on, 101. 
Masson (Mr.), bis account of the trade of 
Cabul. 24, 69, 221. 

Mauritius, shipping at, 54, 112 — birth, 54. 
Medical officers, study of the native lan- 
guages by. 49 — charge of troops on the 
India voyage, 50 — school for natives at 
Madras, 86— collegeat Calcutta, 1 88, 226 
— officers prohibited from entering into 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits, 189. 
Mela at Allahabad, 187, 220. 

Metcalfe (Sir C.), addresses to, 188. 
Military Fund, Madras, exclusion from the, 
86 — Fund, Bengal, state of its accounts, 
147 — items, 150, 186, 187 — discussions 
in the newspapers, 150 — anecdotes, 225. 
Mill (Mr. James), death of, 205. 

Mint, Madras, its abolition, 33. 

Mindanao, earthquake at, 236. 

Mission of Lieut. Burncs to Sinde, 55 — 
from Nepaul, 74, 147. 

Missionaries in Ava, 36 — attack upon, at 
Bagdad, ib. — press in China, 37, 94 — 
Quaker, at Tahiti, 96 — alleged hetero- 
doxical opinions of Mr. Rhenius and 
others in Tinnevelly, 152 — American, 
in Siam, 162. 

Mitchell (Major), exploring expedition of, 
in New South Wales, 38, 233. 

Mithankol, mart at, 25, 26. 

Mocha, coffee monopoly at, 55. 

Mofussil, press of the, 79— appeals from 
the Company’s courts in the, 214, 268 
— miscellaneous news, 226. 

Moonsiffs, trading speculations by, 97— 
proposed act of council^cspecting, 214. 
Moorshedabad, agent at, 187, 224 — pro- 
gress of the Nizamat College at, 217. 
Mulberry-tree, gulture of the, at Kootoor 
Bagh, near Poona, 155. 

Munkipal affairs at Calcutta, 170,217. 
Murder of Capt. Sergeantson, 247. 

Muscat, travels in the hill country lying 
westward of, 230. 

Museum, Company*^, care of, 270. 

Muskets, substitution of, for fuzils, 1 74 — 
percussion, 273. 

Mutti (Mr.), account of his silk under- 
taking near Poona. 155. 


Index, — Part //. 
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Natives of India, oatrage on a British offi- 
cer by, 13— intellectual condition of, 16 
—education of, 17. 70, 137, 145, 156, 

226— their anxiety to obtain situations 
ainder government, 18, 157— extrava. 
gance at a marriage, 20— frequency of 
suicides by, 32 — examination of candi- 
dates for situations in the revenue de- 
partment, 35, 156 — corruption of offi- 
cers holding government situations, 72 
— selection of servants fon public offices, 

78, 70, 156 — medical students at Ma- 
dras, 86— bravery of, as soldiers, 107 

conduct of, as jailors, 144 — presents 
from chiefs, 145 — balls given by, 154 — 
growing political tone of their press, 222 
—study of medicine by, at Calcutta, 188, 

226 — see also Hindus, 

Navigation of the Indus, 25, 55, 90, 187, 

230 — of the Euphrates, 37, 96, 236, 

237— steam, in China, 95— steam, on 
the river Hooghley, 188— experiment 
in steam, to India, 202 — steam, in New 
South Wales, 233. 

Navyt Indian, appointments in, 53,112, 

184 — services of Capt. Brucks in, 243 
—courts-martial on midshipmen of, ib, 

Neelgherries, superstition in the, 85. 

Neemuchy outrage on an officer near, 13. 
Neeschunderi)oret factory of, 1,2. 

Nepauty mission from, to the Governor- 
general, 74, 147. 

New South Wales Intelligence : — The 
exploring expedition into the interior, 

38, 233 — death of Mr. Cunningham, 
the colonial botanist, 38— aborigines, 

39, 163 — flourishing state of the colony, 

55— -trial of a native black, 163 — Pa- 
triotic Association, Legislative As- 
sembly, 164— jurors, ib , — emigration 
settlers, 165— revenue, 173 — prisoners, 
ib, — steam-navigation, 233 — penal dis- 
cipline in 1835, i6.— case of William 
Watt, ib , — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 54, 112, 185, 246. 

Newsj)apers, affair of honour arising out of 
a correspondence in the, at Madras, 32 
—conduct of Capt. Richardson in wri- 
ting anonymously in the, 33 — harmony 
of those in the Mofussil, 79 — military 
discussions in the, 151- see also Press, 

New Zealand, birt^ at, 247. 

NhanCs dominions, oppression in, 72, 228. 

Norris (Sir William), 56. 

Norton (Lieut.), court-martial on, 179. 


^ Oaths, abolition of, 68— new form of, by 
3 native juryman at Calcutta, 223. 

O* Hanlon (Capt.), court-martial on, 99, 

Opium, clashing of the indigo cultivation 
with, in Bengal, 1.5 — advances on in- 
vestments to China, 73 — export of Mal- 
wa, 229. 

Oriental literature, club at Allahabad for 
encouraging, 145. 
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Ortihans, admission of, to the Madras Mi- 
litary Fund, 86. 

Palmer (Sir Ralph), dinner to, 32— re- 
tirement of, from the Madras bench, 83. 

(Mr. John), death of, 148— bio- 

graphical noUce of, i^.— testimonial to 
his memory, 170. 

Pa/myros (Point), light-house at, 188. 
Parkur prize-money, 50. 

Parliament, petitions to, relative to the 
equalization of duties on suirar, 113, 
190, 251, 267 — titles of East- India pa- 
pers laid before, 191,249. 

debates in Mr. Buckingham’s 

case, 202 — Capts. Newall, Barrow, and 

Glasspoole, ib. — sugar duties, ib. Cal- 

269* **‘^^*‘*°"» 268— Troutheck’s case. 

Parsers, asylum for poor, 90. 

Patan soldiers in Cabul, 22— robbers, ib. 
Patriotic Association at Sydney, 163. 
Patronage, native, 18. 

Passengers of ships, 57, 129, 20.3, 274. 
Paymasters, allowances to, 110. 

PeacocA' (Mr. T. L.), 270. 

Pknano Intelligence :— New recorder, 

56 — piracy, 1 61 — births and marriages, 
54, 112, 185. “ ' 

Persw, operations of a prince of, in the 
vicinity of Herat, 22 — expedition from, 
against Herat and Khiva, 96— abolition 
ofharems in, i5.— Mr. Ellis’s mission to, 

96, 233, 271 — princes of, in England, 
128, 202, 271— envoy extraordinary to 
the Shah of, 202^treaty of commerce 
with, 233, 271— deaths, 54. 

Persian Gulf, 36, 54 — piratical attack on 
the Deria Doiolul in the, 87 — attempt 
on the cruizer Elphinstone in, 89 — 
death in, 247. 

Peshawur, projected expedition from Ca- 
bul against, 22, 80, 186— Patan rob- 
bers in, 22. 

Petitions to Parliament relative to the 
equalization of duties on sugar, 11,3, 

190, 251, 267 — from Calcutta, 268— in 
Troutbeck’s case, 269. 

Pew (Major), accident to, 188. 

Philosopher's stone, search for the, 18. 

Pi/gn'ms, Hindu, taxon, 187,220. 

Pimeers, at Bombay, 110. 

Piracy, trial of Mahomed bin Suggur for, 

87 — acts of, near Penang, 161 -account 
of the various tribes engaged in, in (be 
Malayan Archipelago, 232. 

Plague in Egypt, 236. 

Po/ice of Hyderabad, 21. 

Polygamy of the Kulin brahmins, 212— 
defence of, 223. 

Poona, silk establishment at, 155 — inspcc* 
tion of the troops at, 181. 

Poonamallec, depot at, 47. 
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Pope (Lieut.), imputation on, 50. 

Porebunder, trade in slaves at, 34, 89. 

Porto Novo, iron works at, 86. 

Port Philipt discovery of an extraordinary 
character at, 165. 

Postage, steam, to India, 110. j 

PreserUs from native chiefs, 145. ) 

Press of Calcutta, its picture, 12 — har- 
mony of the Mofussil, 79— missionary, 
in China, 37, 114 — Ceylon, 160, 230 — 
political tone of the native, in Bengal, 
222— see also Newspapers. 

Preventive line, frontier, in Upper India, 
79, 150, 172. 

Prices- Current, Indian, 60, 133, 206, 276 
— London, 63, 132, 279. 

Priests, numerous, in Siam, 93. 

Primogeniture, law of, in India, 218. 

Printing in China, 37, 94. 

Prisoners, numerical statement of, in New 
South Wales, 173. 

Prize-money, Coorg, 33— Parkur, 50. 

Quakers, visit of, to Tahiti, 96, 

Quarters, public, occupation of, 47. 

Baffles (Sir Stamford), testimonial to his 
memory, 162. 

Baikes {Mr. George), 271. 

Bajnarain Boy {B.a.}ah), medal to, 70. 

Bammohun Boy, testimonial to the late, 
170 papers and memorandums of, ib, 

Rangoon, will of the late woongyee of, 10 
—new woongyee of, 162. 

Ranzow (Count Von), conviction of, at 
Malacca, 55, 93. 

Belief of troops in Bengal, 98, 187 — at 
Madras, 179. 

Retirements and resignations of Compa- 
ny’s officers in England, 272. 

JJevenueof New South Wales, 173— union 
of the revenue and judicial functions in 
India, 225. 

Rhcnius (Rev. Mr.), remarks by, on the 
Tinevelly mission, 152. 

Rhinoceroses, wild, in Assam, .10. 

Richardson (Capt.), case of, 33. 

Roads, new, at Sattara, 89 — miserable 
state of those in Bengal, 220 — rail, in 
Egypt, 223, 236. 

Robbers, Patan, in Peshawur, 22— Belo- 
cbee, at Herat, 228. 

Robinson (Archdeacon), address to, by the 
congregation of Trinity Chapel, 153— 
masonic dinner to, ib. — testimonial to, 
by the clergy and laity of Madras, 154. 

Rickards (Mr. Robert), death of, 275. 

(Mr. Mordaunt), remarks of the 
Indian papers on his case, 166. 

Ross (Hon. Alex.), 189. 

Bottler (Rev. Mr.), monument to the me- 
mory of, 151, 181, 


Rowbnnd (Commander J. H.), 243. 

Bowen (Ens.), court-martial on, 174. 

Royle (Mr. J. Forbes), 270. 

Runjeet Singh, his demand upon the Ha- 
kim of Sinde, 21, 75 — affairs of, in 
Peshawur, 22, 186, 227— illness of, 80 
— intended return of Gen. Allard to the 
court of, 128— presents from the French 
government to, ib. — confiscation of 
Rutton Singh’s jagheer by, 186, 227— 
excitement caused by his dissecration of 
aMussulman place of worship, 187, 227. 

Rupee, nevr, for India, 19, 80, 240. 

Rmss^’« (Brig.L. C.)» services of, 182. 

Russia, trade of, with Bokhara and Cabul, 
25— affairs of, in the Caucasus, 235— 
commerce of, with Persia, 271. 

Saewar, implication of the chief of, in the 
murder of Mr. Blake, 188. 

Sago, species of, in India, 155. 

St. Helena, new civil establishment at, 185 
Company’s late establishment at, 234. 

Salt sales, abolition of, in Bengal, 186,224. 

Samuel (Mr. Jacob), disturbance caused 
by, at Bagdad, 36. 

Sandwich Islartds, attack upon shipping by 
the natives of, 236— death of Mr. Young, 
an old settler in, 237 —silver mines in, ib. 

Sanscrit College at Calcutta, 69. 

Sattara, new roads at, 89— inspection of 
the troops at, 181. 

Saupin (Mr.), 1, 3. 

School at Moulmein, 36 — Madras Medi- 
cal, 86— for teaching English in the 
24-Pergunnahs, 145. 

Scott (Capt.), death of, 237. 

Sects, Hindoo, quarrels amongst, 23 — 
new, called Kurta Bhoja, 66. 

Securities, Indian, 61, 134, 207,277. 

Seistan, treacherous seizure of, by Com- 
ran Shah, 22. 

Sergcantson (Capt.), murder of, 247. 

Shah Shvja, ex-king of Cabul, 75, 187. 

Shares, prices of, 63, 279. 

Shaw V. Freeman, case of, 16.5. 

Shekhawatee, movements of the troops in, 
150, 186, 188, 228. 

Sheppard {Mr.), services of, 201. 

Shikarjwre, views of Runjeet Singh on, 21, 
75 — the province offered to Shah Shuja, 
75, 187. 

Shimnng, Miscellaneous notices of : — Sei- 
zure of the second officer of the Fairic 
Queen at Canton, 55, 162— mutinous 
state of the South Sea whalers, 5.J-— 
attack upon the Awashouks at Baring s 
Island, and death of Capt. Coffin, 55, 

236 piratical attack on the Deriah 

Dowlut in the Persian Gulf, 87— at- 
tempt on the cruizer Elphinstone by pi- 
rates, 89 — order against the Jardinc 
steamer at Canton, 95— signal for a 
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schooner or cutter at Bombay, 110, 183 
— sale of the Forbes steamer at Calcutta, 
186, J 88— abandonment of Point Pal- 
myras light-house, 188 — discovery of 
part of the crew of the Charles Eaton, 
219 — ^attack upon the Honduras, of Bos- 
ton, at Strong’s Island, and massacre 
of the crew, 237 — loss of the Tigris 
steamer in the Euphrates, ib. — of the 
Premier, by fire, at Ascension, 275— 
of the Hioe, in Jervis Bay, ib. — of the 
Jane and Henry in Torres Straits, ib . — 
see also Steam Navigation. 

Arrivals and departures— see Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Sfc, Intelligence. 

■ Passengers by, 57, 129, 203, 274 

— traders announced for India, 62, 135, 
208, 278. 

Sholapoor, inspection of troops at, 182. 

Shumsoodeen Khan (nawaub), sale of the 
property of, 80, 150. 

Shuttleworth (Mr.), case of, 11. 

Siam, war between, and Cochin China, 36, 
55, 93 — commercial treaty between 
America and, 55 — immense number of 
priests in, 93— the British commercial 
treaty with, i6.— i-visit of American mis- 
sionaries to, lt)2<^ royal family of, 163. 

Signal at Bombay, 110, 183. 

Silk' worms, rearing of, near Poona, 155. 

£'i»i;won (Capt.), conduct of, 50. 

Sinde, demands upon, by Runject Singh, 
21, 75 — Lieut. Burnes* mission to, 55 
—desire of one of the ameers of, for a 
steamer, 187, 230. 

SincaporeIntelligence:— Duties on im- 
ports and exports, 161 — Java Btank, ib. 
—Sir Stamford Raffles, 162 — pirates in 
the Malayan Archipelago, 232 — trade, 
233 — prices of European goods and 
rates of exchange, 61, 134, 207, 277 — 
shipping, 54 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 54, 185. 

Singphos, irruption of the, 98, 162— bra- 
very of’ native soldiers engaged against 
them, 98, 

Slavery in India, 18, 89— trading in Katty- 
war, 34, 89 — in Portuguese India, 89 
— trading in Dinagepoor, 147. 

Smith {JOr.), expedition of, in Africa, 96. 

(Ens.), c(^rt-inartial on, 41. 

Smuggling, frontier preventive line against, 
in India, 79— across the Jumna, 150 — 
at Mahim, 172. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Universal 
Assurance Society at Calcutta, 15 — 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Western India, 90,15.5 — Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 
China, 94 — Church Missionary Society, 
152 — Native Education Society of Bom- 
bay, 156 — Agricultural Society of Cal- 
cutta, 172. 

Society of Calcutta, picture of the, 12. 


Socotra, abandonment of, 90. 

Sombre (Mr. Dyce), immense property 
left to, bytlie Begum Sombre, 170, 222. 

Soohroyah Moodelly, case of, 33, 228. 

Staff", general, rule relative to appoint- 
ments to, 41 — removal from, 176. 

Steam navigation on the Euphrates, 37, 
96, 236, 237— on the Indus, 90, 187, 
230 — in China, 95 — steam-postage from 
Bombay to England, via the Red Sea, 
1 10 — sale of the Forbes at Calcutta, 186 
Steam-tug Association at Calcutta, 188 
— proposed meeting at Calcutta respect- 
ing the communication betwcenEngland 
and India, t6.— experiment in steam 
navigation by the East- India Company, 
202 — navigation in New South Wales, 
233. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 66, 136, 280. 

Stocquelcr (Mr.), conduct of the Bengal 
Club towards, 13, 75. 

Stone, the philosopher’s, 18. 

Students, native medical, 86. 

Subathoo, political command at, 175, 186. 

Sadder dmecns—sce Ameens, 

Sugar market in England, 66, 280 — equa- 
lization of duties on East and West- 
India, 113, 190, 202, 249 — exclusion 
of Madras and Bombay from the l^cne- 
fits of the new equalization act, 249,271. 

Suicide amongst natives, 32. 

Sumatra, insurrection in, 173. 

Superstition in the Neelghcrrics, 85. 

Suraogees, a Hindu sect, their dispute with 
the Vishnovees, 23. 

Surat, cultivation of cotton at, 229. 

Surgeons, superintending, retirement of, on 
pay of lieut, colonels, 224. 

Swan River, present state of, 173 — com- 
mandant of the troops at, 273— deaths 
at. 54, 18.5. 

Syria, locusts in, 236. 

Tahiti, account of the natives of, 93— visit 
of Quakers to, 96. 

Taxation, municipal, at Calcutta, 170, 217 
— pilgrim, at Allahabad, 187, 220— -see 
also Duties. 

Tea sales in London, 66, 136, 205, 280— 
growth of, in India, 74 — duties on bo- 
hea, 136, 202, 205— plants received in 
Bengal, 147. 

Tentage, full, to Bengal officers, 174. 

Thackeray (Mr. Chas.), letter of, on legis- 
lation ibr India, 214. 

Tigers in Assam, 30 — death of Mr. Ellias 
by a, 171 — hunting of, in Bengal, ib. 

Tigris steamer, loss of the, 237. 

Tinnevelty, mission in, 152. 

Tonk (nawaub of), his readiness to assist 
the Jeyporeans, 19. 

Trade of Cabiil, 24, 69, 221 — in slaves in 



Kattywir, 34, 89— tea, in England, 66, 
136, 205, 280— opium, with China, 73, 
229— on the Indue, 90— British, with 
Siam, 94 — prohibition against sudder 
ameens, moonsiffs, and others engaging 
In, 97 — sugar, 113, 190, 202, 249— 
progress of, at Calcutta, 143— in slaves 
in Dinagepore, 147— of Cochin, 151— 
at Singapore, 161— to Batavia, 233— 
with Persia, 233, 271— at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 234 — sugar, of Madras 
and Bombay, 249. 

Transit duties, abolition of, in India, 187, 
224— curious mode of collecting, 187. 
Travelling by dawk in India, 73. 

TroiUbeck (Mr. Samuel), case of, 269. 
Turkey, defeat of its troops by the Kurjs 
in Mesopotamia, 235. 

Tyj)es, metallic Chinese, 95. 

Ulxoar, administration of affairs at, 21— 
proposition to farm the territory of, 22 
— entertainment to Major Alves by the 
raja of, 228. 

Uncovenanlcd CivU Servants^ Indian, 97. 
Universcd Life Assurance Company at Cal- 
cutta, report of, 15, 189. 

Van Diemen's Land Intelligence:- 
New lieutenant-governor, 56— archdea- 
con of the island, extraordinary dis- 
covery at Port Philip, 165— new settle- 
ment on tlie Huon, 234— colonial ap- 
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pointmeht, 247— lihipping, birUie, ma 
riages, and deaths, 64, 112, 185, 247. 
(General), 22. 

Vestry, select, at Calcutta, alterations in, 
Visfinovees,' a Hindu secf, their dispui 
wjth the Suraogees, 23. 

Voyage, medical charge of troops on tl; 
India, 50. 

Waghom (Mr.), notice of his establish 
ment in Egypt, 223. 

Walker (Mr. John), 270. 

Warden (Mr. F.), election of, as an East 
India director, 271. 

Warrant officers, rules for, 183. 
fValt (William), charges against, 233. 
Wellsled (Lieut.), travels of, 230. 

West (Lieut.), censure on, 107. 

Wharf, new, at Calcutta, 143. 

Whitelock (Lieut.), travels of, 230. 
Widows, native born, admission of, to the 
Madras Military Fund, 86. 

Hudson (Bishop of Calcutta), his autho- 
rity in St.John’s Cathedral, 9— primary 
visitation of, 33, 55. 

(Professor H. H.), 270. 

(Capt.), imputation on, 50. 

^o/^(Rev. Joseph), travels of, 236. 

Zoology of Assam, 30. 
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